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ABSTRACT 


This  two-volume  monograph  on  bilingualism,  a "major, 
virtually  untapped  national  resource,"  is  based  on  three  extensive 
field  trips  to  current  bilingual  programs:  (1)  in  the  Northwest  as 

far  north  as  Barrow,  Alaska;  (2)  the  Southwest  and  Hawaii;  and  (3) 
from  Dade  County,  Florida,  north  through  Washington,  New  York,  New 
England,  and  into  Canada.  In  addition,  almost  all  the  bilingual 
programs  in  Texas  were  visited.  This  study  presents  a history  of 
bilingual  schooling,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world;  alternative  concepts. of  bilingual  schooling;  sample 
curriculum  models;  implications  for  education  and  society;  and  an 
outline  of  needs,  as  related  to  action  and  research.  Volume  I 
includes  an  870-page  annotated  bilbiography  with  index,  and  an  index 
of  terms.  Volume  II  contains  appended  data  on  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act:  draft  guidelines  to  the  Bilingual  Education  Program;  demographic 
data;  notes  on  immigration  legislation;  a typology  of  bilingual 
education;  soc io-historical  notes  on  bilingualism  in  the  United 
States;  descriptions  of  non-English  speaking  ethnic  groups  in  the 
United  States;  a directory  of  persons,  organizations,  and  sources  of 
teaching  materials;  names  and  addresses  of  USOE  Bilingual  Design 
Project  Advisory  Committee  members;  and  a list  of  invited  guests  at 
the  Conference  on  Bilingual  Schooling  in  Northlake,  111.  (AMM) 
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FOREWORD 

A major,  virtually  untapped  national  resource,  bilingualism,  is  the  subject  of  this  mono- 
graph, Bilingual  Schooling  in  the  United  States.  This  study  is  designed  to  reveal  the  promise  of 
bilingual  education  and  to  serve  as  a guideline  for  those  planning  bilingual  programs.  The 
project  was  undertaken  by  the  Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory  as  a special 
task  for  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  under  an  amendment  to  its  1968  Title  IV  contract. 

As  specified  in  the  contract  Scope  of  Work,  the  monograph  includes  a history  of 
bilingual  schooling,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  alternative 
concepts  of  bilingual  schooling;  sample  curriculum  models;  implications  for  education  and 
society;  and  an  outline  of  needs,  as  related  to  action  and  research. 

Theodore  Andersson  and  Mildred  Boyer,  authors  of  the  monograph,  made  three  exten- 
sive field  trips  to  visit  sites  where  bilingual  programs  are  in  progress.  The  first  led  through  the 
Northwest  as  far  north  as  Barrow,  Alaska;  the  second  was  a tour  of  the  Southwest  and  Hawaii; 
the  third  trip  was  from  Dade  County,  Florida,  north  through  Washington,  New  York,  New 
England,  and  into  Canada.  In  addition,  almost  all  the  bilingual  programs  in  Texas  were  visited 
to  obtain  background  material  and  knowledge  of  ongoing  programs.  Staff  members  of  the 
Laboratory,  Dr.  Andersson  and  Dr.  Boyer  are  on  leave  from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
Dr.  Andersson  is  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages.  Both  he  and 

Dr.  Boyer  are  Professors  of  Spanish  and  Education. 
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The  Laboratory  accepted  responsibility  for  conducting  the  study  resulting  in  this  re- 
port in  accordance  with  policies  of  the  Laboratory’s  Board  of  Directors  governing  acceptance 
of  outside  contracts  and  grants.  These  policies*  include  criteria  for  judging  relevance  to  the 
Laboratory’s  problem  focus,  program  emphasis,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  activity  would 
extend  and  significantly  enhance  the  accomplishment  of  the  Laboratory’s  development  objec- 
tives under  its  primary  source  of  funding,  Title  IV,  ESEA. 

4 Bilingual  Education  is  one  of  the  basic  learning  systems  now  under  development  by  the 
Laboratory.  Instructional  materials  in  both  English  and  Spanish  — including  Oral  Language 
(Science),  Oral  Language  (Social  Studies),  Reading  and  Composition  - have  been  designed  and 
are  being  pilot  tested  with  Mexican  American  children  in  Texas.  The  Engksh  portions  of  the 
materials  are  also  being  pilot  tested  with  Puerto  Rican  children  in  New  York  City  and  with 

■>  b ■ 

French-speaking  children  in  Louisiana. 

The  ultimate  product  of  the  Laboratory’s  Bilingual  Education  Learning  System  is 
people  — persons  who  are  equally  literate  in  two  languages,  who  understand  their  own  culture 
and  other  cultures,  and  who  have  career  and  life-style  options  open  to  them. 

Edwin  Hindsman 

•» 

• . r Executive  Director 


PREFACE 


The  many  voices  of  America,  the  many  languages,  compose  a symphony  of  beauty 
and  strength  in  which  all  Americans  may  take  pride.  Mutual  understanding  of  different 
languages  and  cultures  is  important  in  a nation  which  respects  diversity  and  individuality 
while  it  works  toward  unity. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act,  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  January, 
1967,  became  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1967.  It  is  intended  to  conserve  our  language  resources  and  to  advance  the  learning  of  the 
child,  irrespective  of  language.  It  seeks  to  make  learning  the  objective  of  the.  classroom,' 
using  other  languages  in  addition  to  English  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

The  three  million  American  school  children  from  non-English  speaking  homes  are  . 
entitled  to  full  participation  in  our  society,  and  bilingual  education  opens  the  door  to  that 
participation. 

This  study  was  conducted  by  the  Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
with  support  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  give  guidance  and  direction  to  those 
interested  in  developing  programs  that  may  be  eligible  for  support  through  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act,  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

This  Act,  passed  by  the  Congress  on  January  2,  1968,  had  the  bipartisan  sponsorship 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  of  the  following: 

Ralph  Yarborough,  Dem.,  Texas,  sponsor;  and  Jacob  Javits,  Rep.,  New  York;  Robert 
Kennedy,  Dem.,  New  York;  Thomas  A.  Kuchel,  Rep.,  California;  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Dem., 
New  Mexico;  John  Tower,  Rep.,  Texas;  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Dem.,  New  Jersey;  and 
George  Murphy,  Rep.,  California,  co-sponsors. 

, & • • ...  .. 

Bilingual  education  legislation  (H.  R.  9840)  was  introduced  in  the  U.S.  House  of 

Representatives  by  James  Scheuer,  New  York,  on  May  10,  1967.  This  proposal  became  H.R. 
13103  on  September  25,  1967,  and  a modification  of  it  was  passed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  provided  assistance  in  bilingual  education. 

Members  of  the  H.  R.  13103  Committee  included: 

J Vi* 

Congressmen  Carl  D.  Perkins,  Dem.,  Kentucky;  John  Brademas,  Dem.,  Indiana; 
Hugh  L.  Carey,  Dem.,  New  York;  Lloyd  Meeds,  Dem.,  Washington;  Gus  Hawkins,  Dem., 
California;  Sam  Gibbons,  Dem.,  Florida;  William  D.  Hathaway,  Dem.,  Maine;  and  Congress- 
woman  Mrs.  Patsy  T.  Mink,  Dem.,  Hawaii. 
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Also,  Congressmen  Alphonzo  Bell,  Rep.,  California;  Frank  Thompson,  Dem.,  New 
Jersey;  John  H.  Dent,  Dem.,  Pennsylvania;  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  Dem.,  New  Jersey;  Phillip 
Burton,  Dem.,  California;  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  Dem.,  New  York;  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Dem., 
California;  Claude  Pepper,  Dem.,  Florida;  Hastings  Keith,  Rep.,  Massachusetts. 

Also,  Bob  Eckhardt,  Dem.,  Texas;  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Dem.,  Hawaii;  Morris  K. 
Udall,  Dem.,  Arizona;  Chet  Holifield,  Demi,  California;  Michael  A.  Feighan,  Deni.,  Ohio; 
and  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  Dem.,  Illinois. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

On  January  2,  1968,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  signed  into  law  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act.  * The  President  called  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  new  law  in  these  words: 

This  bill  authorizes  a new  effort  to  prevent  dropouts;  new  programs  for 
handicapped  children;  new  planning  help  for  rural  schools.  It  also  contains  a 
special  provision  establishing  bilingual  education -programs  for  children  whose 
first  language  is  not  English.  Thousands  of  children  of  Latin  descent,  young 
Indians,  and  others  will  get  a better  start  - a better  chance  - in  school.... 

What  this  law  means,  is  that  we  are  now  giving  every  child  in  America  a 
better  chance  to  touch  his  outermost  limits  — to  reach  the  farthest  edge  of  his 
talents  and  his  dreams.  We  have  begun  a.  campaign  to  unlock  the  full  potential 

of  every  boy  and  girl  — regardless  of  his  race  or  his  region  or  his  father’s 

2 

income. 

Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  of  Texas,  author  of  the  first  bilingual  education  bill  ever 
introduced  in  either  House  of  Congress,  called  it  a “landmark”  in  education  legislation.3  The 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  deserves  much  credit  for  his  work  as  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Education  in  winning  overwhelming  congressional  support  for  this 
innovative  bill. 


In  the  Foreword  of  the  Committee  Print  of  the  Act  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommittee,  declared  the  enactment  of  this  bill  to  be  “of  great 
significance  to  school  systems  of  the  country.”  He  added,  “such  legislative  authorization  steps 
are,  however,  but  initial  moves.  It  is  up  to  the  teachers,  the  school  administrators,  and,  above 
all,  the  parents  of  our  school  children  working  together  to  make  these  programs  come  to  life  in 
the  classroom  and  on  the  campus.  These  programs  should  be  fully  funded  to  achieve  their 
capabilities.  They  will  be  if  teacher,  administrator,  and  parent  ask  that  they  be,  and  can  show 
that  our  children  are  benefited  by  the  uses  to  which  the  funds  are  put.” 


The  Bilingual  Education  Act  (BEA)  - passage  of  which  would,  have  been  impossible  as 
recently  as  five  years  ago,  so  rapidly  is  public  opinion  changing  — was  conceived  primarily  to 
meet  the  needs  of  “children  who  come  from  environments  where  the  dominant  language  is 
other  than  English.”  It  adds  an  important  new  chapter  to  the  long  story  of  this  “nation  of 
immigrants. 

! 

The  first,  dim  chapter  of  this  story  would  relate,  if  only  the  facts  were  known,  how  the 
ancestors  of  our  American  Indians  crossed  the  Bering  Strait  from  northeast  Asia  and  occupied 
the  American  continent.  The  Indians  whom  the  Europeans  found  here  on  their  arrival,  num- 
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bering  a million  or  so,-5  were  at  the  beginning  not  greatly  threatened  by  the  small  numbers  of 
settlers.  The  fur  trade  with  the  whites  even  provided  them  with  a period  of  unparalleled 
prosperity.  Gradually,  however,  they  were  displaced  by  successive  waves  of  pale-faced  new- 
comers. Their  loss  of  freedom,  their  inability  to  pursue  :their  native  ways  of  life,  can  never  be 
made  up  to  them,  but  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  .at  last  recognizes  their  educational  needs 
and  suggests  ways  to  meet  them.*5 

To  the  Indians,  America  came  increasingly  to  represent  tragedy  at  the  same  time  that  it 
became  the  land  of  promise  to  growing  numbers  of  Europeans,  and  later  to  Asians  and  Latin 
Americans,  who  were  experiencing  hunger,  oppression,  and  hopelessness  in  their  homelands. 
The  trickle  of  immigration  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries-induced  by 
such  explorers  as  Ponce  de  Leon  in  Florida  (1513);  De  Soto,  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi 
(1541);  Coronado  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas  (1540-41);  La  Salle  in  Louisiana  (1682); 
Father  Junipero  Serra,  founder  of  the  first  California  mission,  in  San  Diego  (1769);  and  Galvez 
in  Upper  California  (c.  1770)  — swelled  into  torrents  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies.7 To  control  this  influx,  laws  limiting  immigration  were  passed  in  1917  and  again  in 
1921  and  1924.  After  the  mid-century  point  these  laws  were  felt  to  be  too  restrictive  and 
ethnically  biased  and  were  liberalized  in  1952,  1958,  and  1960.  A new  immigration  law 
enacted  in  1965  and  effective  in  1968  abolished  the  national  origins  quota  system  and  auth- 
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orized  small  increases  in  the  annual  quota  numbers. 

Today  we  wear  “an  ethnic  coat  of  many  colors”  (Nelson  Brooks),  all  but  one  strand  of 
which  has  constantly  been  overlooked,  denied,  or  degraded”  (Joshua  Fishman).  The  meeting 
of  languages  and  the  clash  of  cultures  created  tensions,  which  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  is 
designed  to  alleviate  and  can  perhaps  alleviate  if  it  is  expanded  and  adequately  funded. 

The  status  of  English  as  the  official  language  of  the  United  States  has  never  been  in 
doubt.  The  question  which  Joshua  Fishman’s  book  on  Language  Loyalty  in  the  United  States 
has  raised  and  which  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  now  raises  again  is  whether  or  not  the  official 
position  of  English  leaves  room  for  the  maintenance  of  other  languages  and  cultures.  Stated  in 
another  way,  what  should  be  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  90  percent  (native  English  speak- 
ers) toward  the  other  ten  percent  of  our  population  (native  speakers  of  otjier  languages)? ^ 
These  other  languages  surely  do  not  constitute  a threat  to  English.  But  are  they  a nuisance,  or 
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are  they  rather  a resource  which  from  a human  and  patriotic  point  of  view  ought  to  be 
conserved?  These  are  fundamental  questions,  to  which  we  shall  return  in  later  chapters. 

Over  the  years  Americans’  views  toward  newcomers  have  fluctuated.  In  the  late  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries  the  older  American  stock  found  it  gratifying  to  accept  the  view 
that  the  New  World  was  the  land  of  promise  and  America  a melting  pot,  which  received 
countless  immigrants  who  came  from  some  two  dozen  countries  in  Europe  and  spoke  even 
more  different  languages.  Tossed  together  and  stirred  up,  they  were  supposed  to  undergo  a 
delectable  transformation  and  emerge  as  Americans,  all  essentially  alike  and  all  of  course 
speaking  American  English.  Actually,  this  is  more  myth  than  fact.  As  Glazer  and  Moynihan 


point  out  in  their  book,  Beyond  the  Melting  Pot  (1963),  the  melting  did  not  always  take  place. 
Immigrants  to  America  did  not  cease  being  what  they  were  and  did  not,  except  in  rather 
superficial  ways,  become  something  different  when  they  were  naturalized  as  American  citizens. 
Changes  that  occurred  were  far  less  extensive  and  less  structural  than  they  were  believed  to  be. 
In  most  cases  a bicultural  style  developed  which  enabled  American  and  ethnic  identities  to 
coexist  and  influence  each  other  slowly  over  time.  (Fishman)  Even  today  we  are  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  multicultural  nations  in  the  world. 

Attempting  to  define  what  an  American  is  is  intriguing,  but  the  task  is  not  a simple 
one.  Some  impressive  people  have  tried,  more  or  less  successfully:  among  others,  Tocqueville, 
Lord  Bryce,  Count  Keyserling,  Mead,  Brogan,  Gorer,  Commager,  Riesmaii,  and  Montagu.10 

The  difficulty  in  accurately  describing  an  American  does  not,  of  course,  prevent  us 
from  forming  ideas  concerning  our  fellow  countrymen.  Early  arrivals  to  our  shores  acquired 
the  privileged  position  of  first  comers  and  with  it  a special  cohesiveness.  Their  descendents  are 
bound  together  by  a common  language  and  culture  and  they,  like  everyone  else,  are  most 
comfortable  with  “their  own  kind  of  folk.”  It  takes  an  effort  to  go  out  to  meet  speakers  of 
other  languages  or  representatives  of  other  cultures.  Members  of  new  groups,  all  of  them 
minorities,  feel  typically  threatened  or  overwhelmed  by  the  dominant  group  and  are  especially 
prone  to  seek  comfort  in  association  with  their  own.  Language  thus  serves  the  double  function 
of  bringing  members  of  ethnic  groups  closer  together  and  of  shutting  out  members  of  other 
groups.  The  question  is  how  best  to  deal  with  this  fact  of  life.  Must  people  with  different 
languages  and  cultures  be  suspicious  and  hostile  toward  one  another?  Or  can  they  develop 
mutual  tolerance,  understanding,  and  respect? 

English-speaking  children  in  the  United  States  naturally  begin  their  formal  schooling  in 
their  mother  tongue,  while  children  of  Navajo,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Eskimo,  German,  or  any  of 
half  a hundred  other  language  backgrounds  are  not  encouraged  to  begin  their  formal  learning 
in  their  mother  tongue.  English-speaking  children  profit  from  carefully  prepared  reading-read- 
iness and  reading  programs  while  children  with  other  language  backgrounds  have  no-  such 
provisions  for  reading  in  their  language.  Not  only  do  such  practices  leave  them  illiterate  in  their 
mother  tongue,  they  also  indirectly  foster  illiteracy  in  English  by  forcing  them  to  read  in 
English  before  they  are  ready.  Developmental  psychology  is  applied  to  the  education  of 
English-speaking  children,  but  not  to  non-English-speaking  children,  whose  needs  are  greater. 
The  mediocre  results  that  have  been  so  well  publicized  of  late  should  hardly  surprise  us.-1 1 

This  wide-spread  negative  attitude  toward  the  maintenance  and  cultivation  of  other 
languages  spoken  natively  in  American  homes  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  spring  from  delib- 
erate perversity.  Many,  in  fact,  think  it  is  considerate  to  urge  non-English-speaking  children  to 
devote  themselves  singlemindedly  to  the  learning  of  English.  Many  genuinely  welcome  Mexican 
Americans,  for  example,  into  the  mainstream  if  they  can  “operate”  in  English  and  adopt 
enough  of  the  ways  of  Anglo-Saxons  to  pass  as  “one  of  us.” 


The  Spanish-surname  American  too  has  been  conditioned  by  decades  to  realize  that  in 
fact  he  must  learn  English  to  compete  successfully  in  a society  that  believes  he  must.  The  error 
comes  in  also  believing  that  the  maintenance  and  cultivation  of  Spanish  will  somehow  interfere 
with  his  learning  English.  No  wonder  he  is  confused  by  recent  changes  in  the  story.  Anglos 
have  told  him  for  generations  that  he  should  forget  his  Spanish  and  learn  English;  now  he  is 
told  by  these  same  people  that  learning  to  read  and  write  in  Spanish  will  make  it  easier,  to  learn 
reading  and  writing  in  English.  He  is  told,  too,  that  not  only  can  he  compete  with  the 
English-speaking  child  in  English;  he  can  also  excel  him  in"  Spanish.  Thus  he  may  be  proud  both 
of  his  inherited  language  and  culture  and  of  the  official  language  and  culture  of  his  country.  In 
fact  he  may  one  day  find  himself  representing  his  country  in  another  Spanish-speaking  nation, 
provided  his  education  has  prepared  him  for  such  a role.  This  is  the  vista  which  Senator  Ralph 
Yarborough  and  his  colleagues  in  the  United  States  Congress  have  opened  up  for  countless 
children  who  had  previously  been  doomed  to  educational  underdevelopment. 

Non-English-speaking  children  are  not  the  only  ones  who  stand  to  profit  from  such  a 
reform  in  our  educational  system.  English-speaking  children  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live 
in  a community  in  which  another  language  is  spoken  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  learn  this 
language.  At  the  same  time,  they  may  also  become  sensitive  to  another  culture  and  hence  be 
better  able  to  understand  and  interact  with  the  different  people  around  them. 

In  the  following  chapters  we  hope  to  spell  out  this  educational  promise— by  providing, 

both  in  the  text  and  in  the  appendices,  background  information  essential  to  the  understanding 

of  the  complex  subject  of  bilingual  schooling;  by  suggesting  a rationale;  and  by  proposing 

guidelines  for  the  development  of  bilingual  programs  to  meet  local  needs  and  circumstances. 

# 

The  subject  is  so  many-faceted  and  the  relevant  literature  so  extensive  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  digest  it  all.  We  prefer  therefore  that  our  readers  consider  our  book  as  a prelimi- 
nary effort,  to  be  improved  after  more  study  and  research.. We  invite  criticisms,  which  we  shall 
use  or  transmit  to  others,  as  may  best  serve  the  cause  of  bilingual  education. 
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NOTES 

hn  the  House  of  Representatives  the  vote  on  the  H.  R.  7819  on  May  24,  1967  was  294 
in  favor  and  122  opposed.  (See  the  Congressional  Record  Daily  Digest  for  this  date,  p.  D252.) 
The  Senate  approved  this  bill  as  amended  on  December  1 1,  1967,  by  a vote  of  71  to  7.  (See 
Congressional  Record,  December  1 1,  1967,  S18,  357.)  On  December  15,  1967,  the  House  and 
Senate  agreed  to  a conference  report.  (See  United  States  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Committee  Print,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1967  with  Background  Materials  and  Tables,  Prepared  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Washington:  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  March  1968,  p.  39.)  ' - 

For  easy  reference  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  (BEA)  is  printed  as  Appendix  A of  this 
monograph.  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  in 
1967,  is  known  as  Public. Law  90-247. 

The  BEA  has  been  placed  under  the  administration  of  Ralph  Becker,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Plans  and  Supplementary  Centers,  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, United  States  Office  of  Education. 

^See  Committee  Print,  footnote  1 , pp.  40-41.  . 

^ Congressional  Record,  December  1 1*  1967,  S 18,352. 

^John  F.  Kennedy,  A Nation  of  Immigrants  (1 963). 

** Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  1965  edition,  Vol.  XII,  “Indian,  North  American,”  p.  65. 
Using  as  a source  James  Mackey’s  “The  Aboriginal  Population  of  America  North  of  Mexico,” 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collection  Vol.  LXXX,  No.-  7 (1928),  the  Encyclopaedia  authors 
cite  the  following  estimated  figures:  United  States  (except  Alaska),  849,000;  Alaska,  773,000; 
British  America,  221,000;  Greenland,  10,000;  approximate  total,  1,153,000. 

^Although  American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  are  by  definition  included  in  the 
target  population  of  the  BEA  (“children  who  come  from  environments  where  the  dominant 
language  is  other  than  English”  and  “in  schools  having  a high  concentration  of  such  children 
from  families  (A)  with  incomes  below  $3,000  per  year,  or  (B)  receiving  payments  under  a 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  under  a State  plan  approved  under  Title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act”),  and  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
these  groups  should  be  served  (See  Congressional  Record,  December  1 1,  1967,  SI  8,350.),  the 
Act  provides  no  direct  way  of  extending  its  benefits  to  such  children  when  they  are  enrolled  in 
schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA).  To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing,  except 
possibly  the  lack  of  funds,  to  prevent  the  BIA  from  operating  its  own  bilingual  program. 

< 

^See  Appendix  C,  Demographic  Data,  especially  Table  8 and  Table  1. 

^See  Appendix  D,  Immigration  Legislation. 
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9p0r  a tentative  list  of  the  twenty-five  most  numerous  language  groups  in  the  U.S.  as 
of  1960  see  Appendix  C,  Demographic  Data,  Table  15. 

10Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  De  la  democratic  en  Amerique  (1835,  1840);  James  Bryce, 
The  American  Commonwealth  (1888);  Hermann  Alexander  Keyserling,  America  Set  Free 
(1929);  Margaret  Mead,  And  Keep  Your  Powder  Dry:  An  Anthropologist  Looks  at  America 
(1942);  Denis  Brogan,  The  American  Character  (1944)  and  American  in  the  Modern  or 
(I960)'  Geoffrey  Gorer,  The  American  People:  A Study  in  National  Character  ( ). 

Henry  ’steele  Commager,  The  American  Mind:  An  Interpretation  of  American  Though 
and  Character  Since  the  1880’s  (1950);  David  Riesman,  The  Lonely  Crowd:  A Study  of  the 
Changing  American  Character  (1950);  Ashley  Montagu,  The  American  Way  of  Life  (1967). 

1 'One  example  is  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough’s  statement  made  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Hearings  Before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Education  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C„  on  May -18,  1967  (pp.  1-2).  the 
failure  of  our  schools  to  educate  Spanish-speaking  students  is  reflected  in  comparative  dropout 
rates.  In  the  five  Southwestern  States...Anglos  14  years  of  age  and  over  have  completed  an 
average  of  12  years  of  school  compared  with  8.1  years  for  Spanish-surname  students.  I regret 
to  say  that  my  own  State  of  Texas  ranks  at  the  bottom,  with  a median  of  only  4.7  yeais  of 
school  completed  by  persons  of  Spanish  surname,  according  to  the  1960  census. 

See  also  Appendix  G. 
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CHAPTER  II 


DEFINITIONS 

Bilingualism  is  for  me  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  linguistics.... ' 

—Roman  Jakobson 


The  terms  “bilingual,”  “bilingualism,”  “bilingual  schooling”  seem  to  carry  their  mean- 
ing clearly  within  them.  And  yet  a discussion  involving  any  one  of  these  words  soon  reveals  the 
strikingly  different  concepts  that  people  have  of  them. 


Thinking  primarily  of  the  non-specialist  reader,  the  distinguished  scholar  and  authority 
on  bilingualism,  Einar  Haugen,  has  prepared  the  following  succinct  definitions  of  “language,” 
“dialect,”  “correctness,!’  and  “bilingualism. ” 


Language.  The  word  “language”  is  ambiguous  and  may  easily  be  misunderstood.  We 
exclude  at  once  such  meanings  as  “the  language  of  flowers”  0r  “the  language  of  mathematics,” 
where  it  refers  to  any  code  that  is  used  for  communication.  As  scientific  linguists  use  the  word, 
“language”  is  a specifically  human  form  of  communication  in  which  sounds  (or  as  a substitute 
for  these,  letters)  are  combined  into  words  and  sentences  in  order  to  convey  meanings  from  one 
person  to  another.  The  capacity  to  perform  this  remarkable  feat  is*  inborn  in  every  normal 
child,  and  within  the  first  four  years  of  this  life  he  will  quite  inevitably  acquire  the  sounds,  the 
grammar,  and  the  basic  vocabulary  of  whatever  language  he  hears  around  him.  Being  human, 
he  will  never  acquire  it  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  it  is  used  by  those  he  hears  it  from,  which 
is  the  reason  that  languages,.gradually  change  over  time.  In  this  scientific  sense  of  language 
every  human  being  has  at  least  one  language,  his  first  language,  sometimes  called  his  mother 
tongue.  He  may  go  on  to  learn  a second  and  a third  later,  or  he  may  have  two  first  languages, 
which  he  learns  in  his  earliest  childhood;  in  either  case  he  is  a “bilingual”  by  our  definition,  as 
will  appear  later.  The  main  point  is  that  no  matter  what  the  social  status  or  the  educational 
achievement  of  his  environment,  what  he  learns  is  a language  in  the  strict  scientific  sense,  just 
as  an  orchid  and  a dandelion  and  a tumbleweed,  are  all  plants,  regardless  of  their  social  and 
economic  value. 


Dialect.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  there  are  many  different  languages  in  the 
world  and  that  many  of  them  (perhaps  all)  have  branched  off  from  each  other  by  regular 
changes  over  long  periods  of  time.  Isolation  has  been  the  primary  factor  in  this  change,  since 
people  who  communicate  regularly  tend  to  stay  together  in  their  language  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  understood.  It  is  also  well  known  that  every  language  is  spoken  in  a variety 
of  dialects  and  that  such  dialect  differences  have  been  the  beginning  of  all  the  different 
languages  of  the  world  that  have  branched  off  from  one  another.  So  English  and  German  are 
by  origin  dialects  of  Germanic  that  grew  into  separate  languages,  just  as  Spanish  and  French 
are  dialects  of  Latin;  and,  farther  back,  just  as  Latin  and  Germanic  are  dialects  of  a long-lost 
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IndorEuropean  language.  The  differences  that  separate  any  two  dialects  of  the  same  language 
may  consist  of  differences  in  sounds,  grammar,  or  vocabulary;  as  long  as  these  are  not  great 
enough  to  make  understanding  impossible,  we  may  still  speak  of  them  as  dialects  in  the  strictly 
linguistic  sense.  Each  speaker  has  his  own  personal  dialect,  which  is  sometimes  called  an 
“idiolect,”  but  in  the  main  he  shares  with  the  fellow  members  of  his  community  a dialect  that 
is  part  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  community.  To  those  whose  first  language  it  is,  the 
dialect  carries  all  the  meanings  and  overtones  of  home,  family,  love,  and  friendship.  It  is  the 
1 instrument  of  their  thinking  and  feeling,  their  gateway  to  the  world. 

Correctness.  Dialects  differ  not  only  in  their  linguistic  structure  but  also  in  the  atti- 
tudes which  people  hold  towards  them.  Every  dialect,  no  matter  who  speaks  it,  is  objectively 
equally  good  for  the  expression  of  what  its  speakers  have  a need  to  express.  Its  sounds  are 
equally  easy  to  pronounce  and  its  grammar  equally  easy  to  master  for  those  who  learn  them  as 
part  of  their  first  language.  Its  vocabulary  reflects  the  cultural  level  of  its  speakers,  and  it  can 
be  expanded  by  training  and  education  from  the  simple  basic  vocabulary  of  childhood  to  that 
of  the  most  complex  scientific  and  philosophical  thought.  Only  a few  dialects  have  been  so 
expanded  and  made  into  standard  languages  for  the  use  of  whole  nations,  with  standards  of 
correctness  which  are  imposed  through  the  school  systems.  English  and  Spanish  are  among 
such  standard  languages.  But  in  the  general  population  common. dialects  of  these  languages 
continue  to  be  spoken  and  serve  as  the  daily  medium  of  living  communities.  Any  attitude  that 
implies  that  these  are  “wrong”  or  “bad”  is  built  on  a standard  of  correctness  which  overlooks 
• the  validity  of  these  dialects  within  their  communities.  A dialect  that  may  be  called  “non-stan- 
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■ dard”  or  even  “sub-standard”  English  or  Spanish  usually  has  long  roots  in  history  and  is  for 
those  who  use  it  a valid  language,  through  which  alone  its  users  can  express  their  full  per- 
sonalities. The  importance  of  the  mother  tongue  in  instruction  has  only  recently  been 
recognized  by  many  educators.  They  have  overlooked  that  the  mother  tongue  may  for  many 
children  be  the  very  “non-standard”  dialect  which  the  educators  are  trying  to  eliminate  by 
teaching  standard  dialect.  When  the  differences  are  not  between  one  dialect  and  another,  but 
between,  wholly  distinct  languages,  the  necessity  of  giving  full  consideration  to  this  problem 
becomes  even  more  pressing. 

j 

Bilingualism.  There  have  been  many  attempts  to  produce  an  exact  definition  of  bilin- 
gualism, but  the  only  agreement  among  its  various  users  is  that  it  refers  to  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  two  languages  by  the  same  persons.  Some  writers  emphasize  the  use  of  the  languages, 
e.g.  Weinreich(1953),  who  defined  bilingualism  as  “the  practice  of  alternately  using  two 
languages”  (similarly  Mackey  1962,  Brooks  1969).  Since  it  is  quite- possible  to  be  bilingual 
without  using  one  of  the  two  languages  one  knows,  others  have  emphasized  the  knowledge  or 
competence  of  the  speakers,  e.g.,  Haugen  (1956),  who  defined  a bilingual  as  “one  who  knows 
two  languages”  (so  also  Bloomfield,  1933,  who  spoke  of  “control  of  two  languages”).  Another 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  term  is  that  some  scholars  extend  it  to  include  the  mastery  of  more 
than  two  languages  (in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  involved  are  essentially 
similar),  which  is  more  precisely  referred  to  as  multilingualism  or  polyglossy.  By  contrast,  one 
who  knows  only  one  language  is  called  a monolingual  or  a unilingual A 
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Within  this  framework,  however,  the  major  problem  is  that  bilinguals  differ  widely 
both  in  their  knowledge  and  in  their  use  of  the  two  languages  they  master.  Knowledge  ihay 
extend  from  a few  scraps  of  language  to  the  mastery  possessed  by  a hj^hly  educated  native 
speaker  and  writer.  The  usual  definition  has  been  a rather  narrow  one,  summed  up  in  Bloom- 
field’s use  of  the  term  “native-like  control”  (1933);  a German  writer,  Maximilian  Braun,3 
demanded  “active,  completely  equal  mastery  of  two  or  ipore  languages.”  Such  bilinguals  are 
rare,  if  they  exist  at  all,  and  most  students  prefer  a wider  definition.  In  trying  to  set  a lower 
limit,  Haugen  (1953)  suggested  that  this  be  the  ability  of  a speaker  to  “produce  complete 
meaningful  utterances  in  the  other  language.”  Diebold  (1961)  went  a sfSp  further  in  including 
also  a passive  knowledge,  which  required  the  users  only  to  understand  speakers  of  another 
language,  not  to  speak  the  language  themselves. 

Bilinguals  may-  thus  be  classified  according  to  tfieir  skill  in  their  two  languages  along  a 
more  or  less  infinite  scale.  Broadly  considered,  there  are  bilinguals  who  have  one  dominant  and 
one  secondary  language,  while  there  are  others  who  are  reasonably  balanced.4  There  are 
bilinguals  who  switch  easily  from  one  language  to  the  other,  and  some  who  find  it  extremely 
difficult  and  confusing  to  do  so.  It  is  very  common  to  find  bilinguals  who  have  specialized 
their  use  of  the  languages,  so  that  they  can  speak  of  some  topics  in  one  and  of  others  in  the 
other.3 


In  considering  bilingualism  as  a “problem”  we  must  not  forget  that  for  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  bilingualism  is  no  problem  at  all.  In  many  countries  it  is  quite 
simply  a wav  of  life  for  all  or  some  communities  and  occasions  no  particular  comment;  for 
educated  persons  in  many  countries  it  is  a matter  of  course  that  one  speaks  and  even  writes 
more  than  one  language.  The  problem  arises  only  when  a population  through  emigration  or 
conquest  becomes  a part  of  a community  where  another  language  is  spoken  and  this  language 
is  imposed  on  them  through  the  school  system  or  by  other  authorities.  We  may  call  this 
“asymmetrical  bilingualism,”  an  example  of  which  is  the  topic  of  this  book. 

Toj Haugen’s  definitions,  we  add  two  other  brief  statements  on  the  meaning  of  “dia- 
lect” and  its  relation  to  “standard.” 

All  languages  have  dialects.  The  so-called  “ standard ” is  but  itself  a dia- 
lect, and  in  many  language  areas  there  are  both  regional  standard  dialects 
(e.g.,  London  vs.  San  Francisco  vs.  Sydney , or  Madrid  vs.  Mexico  City  vs. 

Buenos  Aires),  and  non-standard  dialects  in  the  same  areas,  each  with  its  re- 
gional hue.  Furthermore,  language  is  constantly  changing,  indeed  nowhere  faster 
than  among  speakers  of  “ standard ” dialects;  and  many  of  the  features  of  pres- 
ent “non-standard”  dialects  simply  represent  survivals  of  elements  which  were 
once  in  “standard”  use,  rather  than,  as  is  so  often  erroneously  assumed,  “cor- 
• ruptions”  of  the  standard.  ( Rudolph  Troike) 

It  might  be  easier  for  non-linguists  to  understand  the  adequacy  of  non- 
standard  dialects  if  they  were  thought  of  in  terms  of  different  dialects  for 
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different  purposes.  Every  educated  speaker  of  standard  English  uses  the 
- following  varieties : formal  written  style  for  written  reports,  technical  articles, 

, and  the  .like:  formal  spoken  style  for  public  speeches  or  lectures;  informal 
written  style  for  personal  letters;  informal  colloquial  spoken  style  for  conversa- 
, tion  with  family  and  colleagues.  For  the  speaker  of  non-standard  English,  the 
normal,  adequate  dialect  for  use  in  the  beginning  stages  of  education,  is  his  own  -y 
non-standard  dialect.  He  needs  to  learn  standard  colloquial  for  use  with  pos- 
sible employers,  etc.;  he  needs*;  to  learn  standard  colloquial  written  style  for 
business  letters;  he  may  eventually  also  need  to  control  the  more  formal  spoken 
and  ‘ frit ten  styles  and  certainly  he  will  need  to  understand  them.  (Sarah  Gud - 
schirtsky)  % . 

As  Fishman  puts  it,  individuals  who  have  meaningful  roles  in  a variety  of  milieus 
acquire  competence  in  several  varieties  of  language  or  dialect.  It  is  a proper  function  of  the 
school,  not  to  destroy  the  learner’s  native  dialect,  but  to  assist  him  in  acquiring  such  additional 
dialects  or  languages  as  may  be  of  value  to  him. 

The  Description  and  Measurement  of  Bilingualism.  For  two  decades  or  more  linguists 
have  become  increasingly  concerned  with  the  description  (definition)  and  measurement  of 
1 bilingualism.  In  1952  William  F.  Mackey,  one  of  the  leading  students  of  bilingualism,  wrote: 

, “The  inadequacy  of  definition...is  not  the  only  theoretical  drawback  to  the  study  of  bilinguals. 
There  is  also  the  lack  of  any  adequate  system  of  classification  and  measurement.  The  problem 
of  classification  includes  the  following  factors:  levels  of  proficiency,  similarity  and  differences 
between  languages,  the  social  function  of  each  language,  the  effects,  through  bilingualism,  of 
one  language  upon  another.”  Writing  on  the  same  subject  again  in  1956,  Mackey  suggested 
that:  “The  solution  to  the  problem  of  definition  is  to  consider  bilingualism  (or  multilingual- 
ism) not  as  an  absolute  but  as  a relative  concept.  The  question  should  not  be  simply  ‘Is  a 
person  bilingual?’  but  rather  ‘How  bilingual  is  he?’....Such  a definition  would  put  the  subject 
on  a more  stable  theoretical  basis  and  would  open  the  way  to  a systematic  measurement  of  the 
degree  of  bilingualism.  It  would  lead  to  classifications  which  would  include  the  following 

divisions: 

» 

1.  The  number  of  languages  involved.... 

2.  The  type  of  languages  used.... 

3.  Influence  of  one  language  upon  another....  * . 

4.  Degree  of  proficiency.... 

5.  Vacillation.... 

6.  Sociatjl^mction’’^.... 

i f 

The  Report  on  an  International  Seminar  on  Bilingualism  in  Education  held  in  Aberys- 
twyth, Wales,  August  20-September  2,  1960,  and  sponsored  by  the  United  Kingdom  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO-contributed  further  to  the  description  of  bilingualism.  The  Report 
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proposes  the  following  key  elements  in  the  description  of  individual  bilingualism,  followed  by 
charts  for  recording  analytical  observations  under  each  heading:  ^ 

Number  - i.e.  the  number  of  languages  used  by  the  individual  (e.g.  language  A 
and  language  B). 

Type  - i.e.the  linguistic  relationship  between  language  A and  language  B. 
Function  - i.e.  the  conditions  of  learning  and  use  of  the  two  languages. 

Degree  — i.e.  proficiency  in  each  language. 

Alternation  - i.e.  “switching”  from  one  language  to  another. 

Interaction  — i.e.  the  way  in  which  the  languages  affect  each  other  linguistically, 
namely  by  importation  and  substitution. 

Encouraged  by  his  colleagues  at  Aberystwyth,  William  Mackey  prepared  in  1962,  The 
Description  of  Bilingualism,^  in  which  he  elaborated  his  earlier  thinking  into  a general  frame- 
work around  the  concepts  of  degree,  function,  alternation,  and  interference. 

In  June  1967  the  Canadian  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  sponsored  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  an  International  Seminar  on  the  Description  and  Measure- 
ment of  Bilingualism.  Publication  of  the  report  is  now  being  awaited. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  the  description  of  bilingualism  is  far  from 
having  found  its  definitive  expression.  It  touches  too  many  specialized  disciplines.  In  the  conclu- 
sion of  The  Description  of  Bilingualism  Mackey  provides  an  admirable  persepective: 

Bilingualism  cannot  be  described  within  the  science  of  linguistics;  we 
must  go  beyond.- Linguistics  has  been  interested  in  bilingualism  only  in  so  far  as 
it  could  be  used  as  an  explanation  for  changes  in  a language,  since  language,  not 
the  individual,  is  the  proper  concern  of  this  science.  Psychology  has  regarded 
bilingualism  as  an  influence  on  mental  processes.  Sociology  has  treated  bilin- 
gualism as  an  element  in  culture  conflict.  Pedagogy  has  been  concerned  with 
bilingualism,  in  connection  with  school  organization  and  media  of  instruction. 

’ For  each  of  these  disciplines  bilingualism  is  incidental ; it  is  treated  as  a special 
case  or  as  an  exception  to  the  norm.  Each  discipline,  pursuing  its  own  particu- 
lar interests  in  its  own  special  way,  will  add  from  time  to  time  to  the  growing 
literature  on  bilingualism  ( see  bibliographies  in  Haugen,  1956,  Weinreich,  1953, 

' and  Jones,  1960).  But  it  seems  to  add  little  to  our  understanding  of  bilingual- 
ism as  such,  with  its  complex  psychological,  linguistic,  and  social  interrelation- 
* ships: 

, t*  * 

What  is l needed,  to  begin  with,  is  a'perspective  in  which  these  interrela- 
tionships may  be  considered.^  J 5 * ^ 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 


Bilingual  Schooling  or  Bilingual  Education.  While  such  efforts  at  more  nearly  complete 
description  move  forward,  what  is  bilingual  schooling?  We  take  as  our  working  definition  that 
of  the  Draft  Guidelines  to  the  Bilingual  Education  Program,12  which  seems  sufficiently  broad: 
“Bilingual  education  is  instruction  in  two  languages  and  the  use  of  those  two  languages  as 
mediums  of  instruction  for  any  part  of  or  all  of  the  school  curriculum.  Study  of  the  history 
and  culture  associated  with  a student’s  mother  tongue  is  considered  an  integral  part  of  bilin- 
gual education.  ” 

Some  Misconceptions.  Finally,  having  sampled  authoritative  definitions  and  settled  on 
those  that  seem  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  we  come  to  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  misconceptions  that  need  to  be  rectified. 

Confusion  of  ESL  (English  as  a Second  Language)  and  Bilingual  Education.  One  widely 
held  misconception  is  that  ESL  is  a form  of  bilingual  education.  As  we  shall  see,  ESL  is  an 
important  component  of  bilingual  education;  but  unless  the  home  language  is  used  as  a medi- 
um for  teaching  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  curriculum,  we  believe  education  cannot  properly 
be  called  bilingual.13  To  call  ESL  programs  bilingual  only  causes  confusion.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, in  a U.S.  Office  of  Education  report  of  Projects  to  Advance  Creativity  in  Education 
(PACE)  entitled  “Bilingual  Education  Projects-SR-68-25  Projects  Funded  in  FY  1966,  FY 
1967,  and  FY  1968,”  there  are  reported  descriptions  of  selected  planning  and  operational 
programs  funded  under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  fore- 
word, dated  August  12,  1968,  defines  bilingual  education  as  “the  use  of  two  different  lan- 
guages, such  as  English  and  German,  in  the  regular  classroom  educational  process.”  In  spite  of 
the  title  of  the  document  and  in  spite  of  the  definition  of  bilingual  education  given,  the  list 
includes  projects  which  are  definitely  not  covered  by  the  definition.  Thus,  “bilingual  educa- 
tion” is  used  as  an  official  label  to  designate  not  only  ESL  projects,  but  also  a project  for  the 
transfer  of  student  records  by  data  processing  equipment  and  general  cultural  awareness  pro- 
grams. Such  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  renders  it  meaningless. 

What’s  in  a Name?  Spanish-sumame  persons  in  the  Southwest  are  frequently  called 
bilinguals  though  they  may  have  no  knowledge  of  Spanish  at  all.  Misclassification  on  the  basis 
of  name  is  likely  to  continue  until  we  recognize  that  the  term — bilingual  is  inappropriate 
unless  the  person  concerned  does  indeed  have  some  knowledge  of  two  languages.  The  “nation- 
ality” of  his  surname  is  an  unreliable  indicator  of  which  language  or  languages  an  American 

speaks. 

In  California  we  were  informed  that  the  word  “bilingual  has  acquired  a disparaging 
connotation  (“uneducated”).  We  keep  the  term  and  use  it  in  its  technical  sense,  remembering, 
as  Haugen  has  said  above,  that  “in  many  countries  [ bilingualism!  is  quite  simply  a way  of 
life....” 


On  the  subject  of  definitions  there  is  no  easy  stopping-place.  Specialists  in  linguistics- 
especially  psycholinguistics  and  sociolinguistics— in  psychology,  in  sociology,  in  anthropology, 


and  in  education  are  all  busily  studying  various  forms  of  bilingualism,  diglossia,  and  bilingual 
education.  Each  passing  year  will  see  the  progressive  refinement  of  terms  and  concepts.  For 
our  present  purposes  we  believe  that  the  definitions  here  given  will  serve  as  an  adequate  basis 
for  the  following  study. 
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NOTES 


1 Indiana  University,  Indiana  University  Publications  in  Anthropology  and  Linguistics, 
Memoir  8,  April  1953,  p.  GE  16. 

^Editors’  note:  The  term  “monoglot”  has  also  been  used. 

3 Gottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  Vol.  199  (1937),  p.  1 15. 

^Editors’  note:  As  Haugen  has  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  balanced 
bilingualism  or  equilingualism— the  perfect  and  equal  control  of  two  languages— is  not  only  not 

a necessary  condition  of  bilingualism  but  it  is  extremely  rare  and  indeed  all  but  imposible,  at 

/ 

least  for  any  length  of  time. 

^“Diglossia”  is  a term  which  has  become  common  since  1959,  when  Charles  Ferguson 
first  proposed  it  in  connection  with  societal  or  national  bilingualism.  It  refers  to  the  presence 
within  a society  or  country  of  two  languages  or  dialects  that  serve  different  purposes  and 
therefore  maintain  a high  degree  of  stability.  Like  “bilingualism,”  the  concept  of  “diglossia”  is 
being  constantly  elaborated  and  refined  by  such  linguists  as  John  J.  Gumperz  (e.g.,  “Types  of 
Linguistic  Communities,”  Anthropological  Linguistics,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1 , 1962,  pp.  28-40;  “Lin- 
guistic and  Social  Interaction  in  Two  Communities,”  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  LXVI, 
Part  2,  1964,  pp.  137-154;  “On  the  Ethnology  of  Linguistic  Change;”  in  William  Bright,  ed., 
Sociolinguistics,  The  Hague:  Mouton  and  Co.,  1966,  pp.  27-38;  “On  the  Linguistic  Markers  of 
Bilingual  Communication,”  The  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Vol.  XXllI,  No.  2,  April  1967,  pp. 
48-57);  Joshua  Fishman  “Varieties  of  Ethnicity  and  Language  Consciousness,”  Monograph 
Series  on  Languages  and  Linguistics,  Vol.  XVIII,  Georgetown  University,  1965,  pp.  69-79; 
“Who  Speaks  What  Language  to  Whom  and  When?”  Linguistique , 1965,  2,  pp.  67-88;  “Lan- 
guage Maintenance  and  Language  Shift;  The  American  Immigrant  Case  Within  a General  Theo- 
retical Prespective,”  Sociologus,  Vol.  XVI,  1965,  pp.  19-38;  “Some  Contrasts  Between  Linguis- 
tically Homogeneous  and  Linguistically  Heterogeneous  Polities,”  Sociological  Inquiry,  Vol. 
XXXVI,  1966,  pp.  146-158;  “Bilingualism  With  or  Without  Diglossia;  Diglossia  With  or  With- 
out Bilingualism,”  The  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  2,  April  1967,  pp.  29-38.  See 
also  Fishman,  ed.,  Readings  in  the  Sociology  of  Language.  The  Hague:  Mouton,  1968);  and 
Heinz  Kloss  (“Types  of  Multilingual  Communities:  A Discussion  of  Ten  Variables,”  Sociolog- 
ical Inquiry,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  2,  Spring  1966,  pp.  135-145;  “Bilingualism  and  Nationalism,” 
The  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  2,  April  1967,  pp.  37-47). 

By  way  of  clarification,  the  latter  (Kloss)  writes: 

The  concept  of  diglossia  has  emerged  in  two  phases.  As  originally  conceived  by  Fer- 
guson in  1959,  it  referred  to  the  presence,  within  a society  or  nation,  of  two  closely  and 
recognizably  related  languages  or  dialects  (e.g.,  French  and  Creole  in  Haiti,  standard  German 
and  Schwyzertutsch  in  Switzerland;  Koranic  and  vernacular  Arabic  in  Egypt)  between  which  a 
definite  and  stable  division  of  functions  has  taken  place.  In  an  article  I published  in  1966  I 
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foresaw  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  apply  the  concept  to  the  functional  “division  of 
labor”  between  unrelated  languages  and  suggested  to  speak  of  “in-diglossia”  in  the  case  of 
kin-tongues  (in  keeping  with  the  original  concept  of  Ferguson)  and  of  “out-diglossia”  in  the 
case  of  genetically  unrelated  (or  only  distantly  related)  languages  (e.g.,  Spanish  and  Guarani  in 
Paraguay).  (See  Kloss,  ‘Types  of  Multilingual  Communities:  A Discussion  of  Ten  Variables,” 
p.  138.) 

The  next  year  J.  A.  Fishman  published  his  paper  “Bilingualism  With  and  Without 
Diglossia;  Diglossia  With  and  Without  Bilingualism,”  wherein  he  broadened  the  concept  of 
diglossia  so  as  to  cover  what  I had  proposed  to  call  “out-diglossia.”  But  for  this  broader 
concept  Fishman  simply  retained  the  original  term  “diglossia.”  Brilliant  as  his  essay  is,  it 
inevitably  leads  to  some  terminological  and  even  conceptual  confusion,  especially  since  Fer- 
guson’s unaltered  essay  has  been  reprinted  (in  Dell  Hymes  1964,  pp.  429-439)  and  his  use  of 
the  term  been  followed  by  several  authors. 

^Pedagogie-Orientation  (de  1‘Universite  Laval),  Vol.  II,  No.  6 (1952),  p.  137. 

7 

“Toward  a Redefinition  of  Bilingualism,”  Journal  of  the  Canadian  Linguistic  Associa- 
tion, March  1 956. 

^London:  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1965,  p.  139. 

9Ibid.,pp.  166-171. 

Canadian  Journal  of  Linguistics,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2 (Spring  1962). 

^ Ibid.,  pp.  84-85. 

^See  Appendix  B. 

n 

See  Appendices  A and  B,  The  Bilingual  Education  Act  and  Guidelines. 


CHAPTER  III 


BILINGUAL  SCHOOLING:  AN  HISTORICAL  SAMPLING 


There  is  probably  not  a nation  in  the  world  without  some  bilingual  population,  and 
bilingual  schooling  has  also  been  widespread.  But  the  origin  and  status  of  bilingualism  in 
different  countries,  as  well  as  the  national  policies  underlying  bilingual  education,  have 

varied  so  widely  that  care  must  be  taken  in  interpreting  the  results.  Clearly,  we  cannot  assume 
that  practices  which  have  succeeded  abroad  under  entirely  different  circumstances  will  nec- 
essarily succeed  in  the  United  States.  They  may,  or  they  may  not.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
would  be  foolish  indeed  to  ignore  the  experience  of  others  in  other  settings.  Without  any  at- 
tempt at  complete  coverage,  we  have  therefore  selected  a few  examples  to  lend  perspective 
and  to  give  us  an  orientation.  Let  us,  however,  begin  with  a review  of  the  situation  in  the 
United  States.  * 


Bilingual  Schooling  in  the  United  States  f 

The  history  of  public  bilingual  schooling  in  our  country  divides  itself  into  two  main 
, parts:  pre-World  War  I and  post- 1963.  Kloss  (1942  and  1963),  who  has  studied  this  subject  in 
great  detail,  distinguishes  in  the  first  part  two  segments  and  two  phases. 

First  Segment:  Public  Elementary  Schools 
Phase  I:  1839-1880 

German  was  the  only  non-English  tongue  admitted  as  a medium  of 
teaching  except  for  French  in  Louisiana  and,  from  1848,  Spanish  in 
New  Mexico.  The  heyday  of  the  public  bilingual  school  was  before  the 
Civil  War. 

Phase  II:  1880-1917 

There  were  German-English  bilingual  schools  in  Cincinnati;  India- 
napolis;-^ Baltimore;  New  Ulm,  Minnesota;  and  in  an  unknown  number 
of  rural  places.  In  other  schools  German  was  taught  as  a subject,  but 
not  used  as  a medium  of  instruction.  Norwegian,  Czech,  Italian,  Polish, 

and  Dutch  were  also  occasionally  taught  but  not  used  as  teaching  med- 
4 

mms. 

Second  Segment:  Non-Public  (Chiefly  Parochial)  Elementary  Schools 
Phase  I:  (Before  1800) 

German  schools  flourished  throughout  the  country.5  Also  this  period 
saw  the  beginning  of  many  French  schools  in  New  England  and  many 
Scandinavian  and  some  Dutch  schools  in  the  Midwest.  Many  of  these 
schools  were  not  actually  bilingual  in  their  curricula;  they  were  non- 
English  schools  where  English  was  taught  as  a subject. 

Phase  II:  (After  1880) 

This  period  saw  the  multiplication  of  French  and  Scandinavian  schools 
as  well  as  the  founding  of  numerous  parochial  schools  especially  for 
Catholic  newcomers  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe:  e.g.,  Poles, 
Lithuanians,  Slovaks. 
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Kloss  has  reminded  us  of  the  considerable  number  of  non-public  Franco-American 
schools  in  New  England  between  the  two  World  Wars.  These  included  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  as  well  as  colleges,  Kloss  also  mentions  the  Chinese,  and  a considerably 
larger  number  of  Japanese,  afternoon  schools  in  Hawaii  and  on  the  West  Coast.  For  an  account 
of  other  afternoon  or  all-day  parochial  schools  of  newer  immigrant  groups,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Fishman’s  chapter  on  education  in  his  Language  Loyalty  in  the  United  States. 

Rebirth  of  Bilingual  Schooling,  Miami,  1963.  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  children  of  the  Cubans  who  pour  into  Miami  at  the  rate  of  some  3,000  a month 
the  Dade  County,  Florida,  Schools  undertook  in  1963  a completely  bilingual  program  in 
grades  one,  two,  and  three  of  the  Coral' Way  School,  Miami,  with  plans  to  move  up  one  grade 
each  year.  The  first  director  of  this  program  was  Dr.  Pauline  Rojas,  who  had  had  long  exper- 
ience in  Puerto  Rico.  At  first,  participation  was  made  voluntary  and  a few  parents  chose  to 
have,  their  children  follow  the  all-English  program.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  however,  the 
bilingual  program  had  won  almost  unanimous  approval  and  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  offer 
the  unilingual  option.  Approximately  half  of  the  instruction  is  given  in  Spanish  by  competent 
Cuban  teachers  and  half  in  English  by  American  teachers.  The  American  and  Cuban  teachers 
working  in  the  same  grade  form  a cooperative  team  and  confer  frequently  in  order  to  coordi- 
nate their  teaching.  ^ In  addition  to  this  notable  bilingual  program;  which  has  now  been 
extended  to  two  other  elementary  schools,  Dade  County  offers  Spanish  as  a subject  in  every 
grade  from  one  through  twelve  in  all  other  Miami  schools.  To  start  with,  there  were  equal 
numbers  of  English-  and  Spanish-speaking  children  in  the  Coral  Way  School,  but  now  the 
balance  is  steadily  shifting  in  the  direction  of  the  Cuban  children.  The  socioeconomic  level  is 
also  declining;  for,  as  the  Castro  regime  continues,  more  lower-income  Cubans  are  seeking 
escape. 


An  evaluation  of  the  achievement  in  the  Coral  Way  School  in  language  arts  and  arith- 
metic shows  that  the  bilingual  program  is  as  effective  as  the  regular  program  in  English.  Dr. 
Mabel  Wilson  Richardson,  the  evaluator,  writes:  “It  must  be  noted  here  that,  in  addition  to 
performing  as  well  as  the  control  group  in  the  regular  curriculum,  the  English-speaking  pupils 
were  learning  a second  language  and  the  Spanish-speaking  pupils  were  learning  to  read  and 
write  their  native  language. The  Dade  County  bilingual  program  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  public  elementary  school  program  in  this  second  period  of  bilingual  schooling  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  also  widely  considered  as  one  of  the  best. 

One  year  later,  in  1964,  two  noteworthy  programs  were  launched  in  Texas,  one  in  the 
,Ny.e  School  of  the  United  Consolidated  Independent  School  District  in  Webb  County,  outside 
of  Laredo,  and  the  other  in  the  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District. 

United  Consolidated  Program.  An  interested  school  board  and  an  enthusiastic  superin- 
tendent were  responsible  for  the  launching  of  this  program  in  the  first  grades  of  Nye  School,  in 
which  half  the  children  are  English  speakers  and  half  Spanish  speakers.  In  1965  the  program 
was  expanded  into  the  second  grades  and  in  1966  into  the  third  grades.  In  1966  too  the  other 
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two  elementary  schools  in  this  sparsely  populated  school  district— with  an  area  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  Delaware-began  their  bilingual  programs  in  grade  one  and  planned  to  move  up 
one  grade  at  a time.  The  teaching,  in  English  and  Spanish  in  all  elementary  school  subjects,  is 
done  by  bilingual  teachers  who  are  native  speakers  of  Spanish  and  fluent  also  in  English.  They 
move  without  effort  back  and  forth  in  Spanish  and  English,  using  each  language  about  half  of 
the  time.  In  the  fourth  grade,  where  the  self-contained  classroom  changes  to  the  departmental 
organization,  Spanish  is  continued  as  a subject  one  class  period  a day.  An  evaluation  of 
learning  in  mathematics  reveals  that  bilingual  leaming-for  both  Anglo  and  Mexican  American 
children-gives  better  results  than  does  learning  in  English  alone.  The  enthusiasm  of  school 
board,  administration,  and  teachers  has  enabled  this  program  to  prosper,  t6  attract  numerous 
visitors,  and  even  to  entice  families  to  move  into  the  district.^ 

San  Antonio  Independent  School  District  Program.  There  are  by  now  (1969)  at  least 
two  other  school  districts  in  San  Antonio  that  have  bilingual  programs,  but  the  one  in  the  San 
Antonio  ISD  is  the  oldest  and  best  known  in  the  city.  It  was  begun  in  1964,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Horn  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  and  has  been  carried 
forward  chiefly  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Ott  of  the  Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory. 
Originally  it  was  a reading-readiness  program  in  English  for  Spanish-speaking  children  in  select- 
ed schools  in  neighborhoods  which  are  all  Mexican  American.  New  materials  were  prepared  and 
new  teaching  techniques  were  developed.  These  were  used  for  thirty  minutes  in  the  morning 
and  thirty  in  the  afternoon,  in  English  in  one  experimental  stream  and  in  Spanish  in  another. 
By  1967  the  success  of  the  program  was  sufficiently  recognized  to  permit  a somewhat  greater 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  Spanish,  starting  in  grades  one  and  two,  and  to  designate  it  as  a bilin- 
gual program.  The  teaching  in  Spanish  is  all  done  by  native  speakers,  either  the  regular  class- 
room teacher  or  another  who  exchanges  with  the  regular  teacher.  The  subject  matter  stresses 
the  self-concept  and  includes  language  arts,  science,  and— recently— social  studies.  The  rela- 
tively limited  emphasis  on  the  use  of  Spanish-some  eighty  minutes  a day-suggests  that,  in 
contrast  with  Dade  Cohnty  and  United  Consolidated,  this  program  is  more  concerned  with 
transfer  than  it  is  with  maintenance  of  Spanish  as  such.  Spanish  is  used  essentialy  to  build  the 
self-concept  of  children  and  to  facilitate  their  learning  of  English  as  the  eventually  exclusive 
medium  of  learning.  ^ 

t 

Other  Bilingual  Programs  in  the  United  States. 10  Bilingual  programs  began  in  Pecos, 
New  Mexico,  and  in  Edinburg,  Texas,  in.  1965.  In  1966,  similar  programs  started  in  the 
Harlandale  Independent  School  District  of  San  Antonio;  in  Del  Rio,  Texas;  in  Zapata,  Texas,  in 

Calexico,  California;  Marysville,  California;  and  Rough  Rock,  Arizona.  The  following  programs 
began  in  1967:  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico;  Hoboken,  New  Jersey;  Corpus  Christi,  Texas;  Del 

Valle,  Texas  (Creedmoor  School);  and  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands. 

This  list,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  public  elementary  schools,  is  merely  sugges- 
tive. With  the  exception  of  Navajo,  taught  along  with  English  at  the  Rough  Rock  Demonstra- 
tion School,  the  two  languages  concerned  are  Spanish  and  English.  Approximately  ninety 
percent  of  the  BEA  proposals  submitted  in  1968-1969,  and  of  the  projects  funded,  involved 
these  two  languages. 
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For  further  information  on  current  bilingual  programs  we  refer  the  reader  to  Appendix 
V,  Bilingual  Programs  in  the  United  States.  Part  I consists  of  programs  known  to  have  existed 
in  May  1969,  fifty-six  in  number,  of  which  forty-nine  were  in  preprimary  or  elementary 
grades,  four  in  secondary  schools,  and  three  in  colleges.  A second  list  consists  of  the  seventy- 
six  projects  which  have  been  funded  under  Title  VII,JBEA,  for  1969-1970.  We  have  indicated 
with  an  asterisk  fifteen  projects  which  are  continuations  or  transformations  of  programs  in  the 
first  list. 

Summary.  Twelve  years  ago  there  was  nowhere  in  the  country  any  perceptible  interest 
in  organizing  bilingual  programs  in  public  schools.  And  yet  a potential  must  have  existed,  for 
soon  after  a successful  program  was  launched  in  Miami,  it  was  followed,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
increasing  numbers  each  year.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  account  for  this  rapid  change  in 
public  temper.  Did  the  relative  success  of  FLES  (foreign  languages  in  the  elementary  school) 
suggest  the  bilingual  pattern?  Or  was  the  example  of  such  non-English  medium  schools  as  the 
Lycee  Fran?ais  in  New  York  a cue?  Or  the  bilingual  schools  in  Latin  America?  Or  should  one 
instead  seek  the  explanation  in  the  tremendous  changes  taking  place  in  our  soc  ty,  such  as  thd 
Supreme  Court  Desegregation  Decision  of  1954  and-  the  increasing  search  for  identity  and 
self-assertion  on  the  part  of  ethnic  groups  and  of  low-income  classes?  Whatever  the  explana- 
tion, opinion  has  evolved  rapidly  and  the  American  public  now  seems  to  be  of  a mind  to  give 
this  experiment  a new  try. 

Bilingualism  and  Bilingual  Schooling  in  Other  Parts  of  the  World 

In  sampling  bilingualism  in  other  parts  of  the  world  we  shall  first  consider  Switzerland, 
the  only  officially  plurilingual  country  we  know  of,  then  take  up  four  officially  bilingual 
nations:  Belgium,  Canada,  Finland,  and  the.  Union  of  South  Africa.  Thereafter  we  shall  see 
what  can  be  learned  from  a selection  of  officially  monolingual  countries  that  have  nevertheless 
to  deal  with  minority  languages.  ' 

* 

Official  Bilingualism  and  Multilingualism.  Most  countries  in  the  world,  however  many 
languages  may  be  spoken  within  their  borders,  have  only  one  official  language.  A few  are 
officially  bilingual.  And  Switzerland  occupies  a unique  position  with  three  official  languages— 
French,  German,  and  Italian— and  one  additional  nationally,  recognized  language,  Romansch. 

Switzerland.  Of  Switzerland’s  three  official  languages,  German  is  spoken  by  seventy- 
four  percent, ^of  the  population,  French  by  twenty  percent,  and  Italian  by  four  percent. 
Romansch,  which  also  enjoys  national  recognition,  is  spoken  by  one  percent  of  the  population. 
In  addition,  German-speaking  Swiss  have  a language  or  dialect  for  intimate  use  in  the  home  or 
among  close  friends,  known  as  Swiss  German  or  Schwyzertutsch.  The  contact  of  these  various 
languages  does  not  cause  any  notable  friction.  Switzerland’s  language  policy  is  based  on  the 
“territorial  principle”:  that  is,  in  a given  canton  the  language  of  the  majority  is  official  and 
speakers  of  other  languages  are  expected  to  learn  and  use  it.  But  a “personality  principle”  is 
used  at  the  federal  level,  according  to  J which  any  individual  may  be  attended  to  in  his  own 
language,  no  matter  where  he  lives.  Individual  Swiss  citizeps  are  not  notably  more  bilingual  or 
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more  plurilingual  than  other  Europeans.  Their  elementary  schooling  takes  place  in  their  respec- 
tive mother  tongues,  and  a second  language  is  learned  at  the  beginning  of  the  secondary  school. 

Cases  of  teaching  in  and  through  more  than  one  language  in  the  Swiss  elementary  school  have 

||  ' 

not  been  reported. 

■ . . 

Belgium.  Popularly  considered  a bilingual  country,  Belgium  is  more  accurately 
described  as  a combination  of  two  officially  unilingual  areas  separated  by  a fixed  linguistic 
boundary,  which  crosses  the  middle  of  the  country  from  east  to  west.  The  present  language 
legislation  dates  back  to  1963,  at  which  time  the  government  legally  separated  the  country 
into  the  two  areas  (the  territorial  principle).  In  the  northern  area,  only  Dutch  is  available  for 
administrative  services  and  Dutch  is  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  publicly  supported 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  To  the  South,  only  French  is  used,  in  the  same  fashion; 
Matters  of  national  concern  are  announced  bilingually.  Brussels  and  the  immediately  surround- 
ing area  have  both  Dutch  and  French  schools  and  are  the  only  parts  of  the  country  to  enjoy  a 
special  bilingual  status.  The  hostility  between  the  two  language  groups  appears  to  be  beyond 
immediate  alleviation.  The  French-speaking  Walloons  of  the  South  feel  that  since  theirs  is  a 
language  of  international  prestige  they  have  little  need  to  learn  the  other  official  language, 
Dutch.  The  Flemings,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  incensed  by  the  attitude  of  the  Walloons  and  do 
not  see  why  the  Flemings  should  carry  the  entire  burden  of  communication,  particularly  since 
they  are  in  the  ascendency,  both  numerically  (about  sixty  percent)  and  economically.  Neither 
group  seems  to  be  motivated  to  learn  two,  languages  in  order  to  build  one  unified  bilingual 
nation.  By  resorting  to  the  territorial  principle  the  government  hopes  to  maintain  a degree  of 
tranquillity  in  this  sharply  divided  nation. 1/1 

i 

Canada.  Canada’s  two  official  tongues,  English  and  French,  are  both  international 
languages  of  prestige,  but  English  speakers  outnumber  French  speakers  about  two  to  one  and 
have  a great  economic  advantage.  Canada’s  commonwealth  status  and  proximity  to  the  United 
States  in  addition  tend  to  favor  the  English  Canadians.  For  this  reason,  the  pressure  is  greater 
on  the  French  speakers  to  learn  English  than  on  the  English  speakers  to  learn  French.  Until 
five  years  ago,  French-speaking  Canadians  were  treated  legally  as  a minority.  At  that  time,  the 
government  created  the  Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism,  to  study  the 
thorny  language  question.  This  Commission,  created  on  a temporary  basis,  produced  or  elicited 
400  briefs  by  representatives  of  the  two  official  languages  as  well  as  by  different  linguistic 
minorities,  including  Ukrainians,  Poles,  and  Italians.  One  hundred  research  reports  were  also 
produced,  which  will  be  used  by  the  Commission  in  preparing  its  official  report  of  twelve 
volumes.  At  this  writing,  three  volumes  have  been  published;  A Preliminary  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism ; Book  I,  A General  Introduction:  The 
Official  Languages ; and  Book  II,  Education.  Minorities  other  than  the  French-speaking  are 
waiting  for  more  adequate  treatment  of  their  problems  in  a later  volume.,These  initial  volumes, 
though  they  cannot  be  expected  to  satisfy  all  factions  equally,  represent  an  admirable  effort  at 
objectivity  and  scholarline ss.  They  stand  as  a kind  of  model  of  what  needs  in  the  first  instance 
to  be  done  in  countries  where  language  and  culture  differences  constitute  serious  problems. 
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A multilingual  country  like  Canada 1 3 should  be  fertile  ground  for  bilingual  education, 
and  indeed  there  are  extensive  efforts  by  language  groups  to  maintain  their  languages  and 
cultures  in  private  schools.  The  two  official  languages  are  of  course  taught  extensively  in  public 
schools,  where  the  common  pattern  is  to  use  the  majority  language  of  the  particular  province 
as  the  medium  of  instruction  and  to  teach  the  other  official  language  as  a subject.  Bilingual 
schooling  in  the  sense  defined  by  the  Draft  Guidelines  to  the  Bilingual  Education  Program 
(Appendix  B),  that  is,  using  two  languages  as  mediums  of  instruction  for  part  or  all  of  the 
curriculum,  is  rare  in  Canada,  as  it  is  in  most  nations. 

Worthy  of  note  is  the  unusual  case  of  Welland,  a city  of  40,000  located  in  southern 
.Ontario,  a few. miles  west  of  Niagara  Falls.  The  8,000  Franco-Ontarians  living  in  Welland  are 
completely  isolated  from  the  French-speaking  communities  living  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  province.  Nevertheless,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  the  Welland  public  schools  provide 
education  for  the  French-Canadian  children  in  their  mother  tongue,  both  French  and  English 
speakers  of  this  small  city  have  been  able  to  preserve  their  own  language  and  culture  in 
educated  form.  ' 

“Some  of  the  French  Canadian  children  in  Welland  are  accommodated  in  French-lan- 

/ * 

guage  classes  in  English-language  schools,  but  the  majority  of  them  attend  schools  in  which  all 
the  pupils  have  French  as  their  mother  tongue.”14  In  two  such  schools  French  is  used  as  the 
exclusive  medium  of  instruction  in  K through  6 as  well  as  the  medium  of  communication  in 
the  classroom  and  gymnasium  and  on  the  playground.  In  grade  3 English  is  introduced  as  a 
subject  and  continued  through  grade  6.  Upon  completion  of  grade  6 the  children  move  to  a 
“senior  public  school”  (grades  7 and  8),  where  French  continues  to  be  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion for  most  subjects.  “With  the  opening  of  Confederation  Secondary  School  last  September 
[1968]  , it  became  possible  for  the  French  Canadian  children  of  Welland  to  continue  their 
bilingual  education  throughout  the  secondary  grades  within  the  publicly  supported  school 
system.”^3 

In  thus  emphasizing  teaching  French  speakers  in  and  through  French  the  Welland 
schools  do  not  neglect  English  but  rather  take  advantage  of  the  local  circumstances. 

Although  English  as  a school  subject  is  new  to  the  Grade  3 French- 
speaking  pupil  of  Welland,  English  as  both  a spoken  and  a written  language  is 
familiar.  Except  for  the  hours  he  spends  in  school,  he  is  immersed  in  a predomi- 
nantly English  environment.  Although  French  is  the  language  of  his  family , he 
also  hears  English  at  home-whenever  the  radio  or  television  set  is  turned  on.  In 
all  probability  there  are  English-language  newspapers,  magazines  and  books  in 
his  own  home.  In  the  streets  of  Welland,  on, buses,  in  restaurants  and  stores,  the 
French-Canadian  child  hears  English  spoken  and  he  sees  that  street  signs,  public 
notices,  and  advertisements  are  in  English.  There  are  English-language  movies, 
comics,  and  children’s  magazines  readily  available.  Although  he' has  had  no 
formal  instruction  in  how  to  read  or  speak  English,  he  does  have  some  notion 
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of  the  usefulness  of  English  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  has  a greater 
motivation  to  become  functionally  bilingual  than  has  his  English-speaking 
counterpart  living  in  some  other  Ontario  town  or  city  where  French  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  seen  or  heard.  The  very  factors  which  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  English 
as  a second  language  by  French-speaking  children  in  Welland  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  difficulty  of  preserving  and  cultivating  their  mother  tongue;  Eng- 
lish  language  and  culture  are  ever-present  and  all-pervasive.  D 

In  an  effort  to  determine  how  successful  this  bilingual  education  for  French-speaking 
children  is,  Giroux  and  Ellis,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Educa- 
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tion,  Have  measured  reading  achievement  of  grade  6 pupils  in  both  French  and  English. 1 

In  both  speed  and  comprehension  the  reading  achievement  [in  French] 
l of  the  average  grade  6 pupil  in  Welland  is  similar  to  that  of  the  average  grade  6 

pupil  in  an  urban  area 'of  the  [French-speaking]  province  of  Quebec It  was 

found  that  the  average  French-Canadian  grade  6 pupil  in  Welland  reads  English 
with  the  speed  and- comprehension  of  an  English-speaking  Ontario  child  who  is 
about  eighteen  months  younger.  After  only  three  years  of  studying  English  as  a 
school  subject,  the  /Welland  pupils  obtained  a median  score  of  19,  which  is 

1 O 

equivalent  to  a grade  level  of  4.7. lo  «• 

In  commenting  on  the  possible  relationship  between  French  and  English  reading  achievement, 
Giroux  and  Ellis  conclude  . 

» 

that  there  is  a tendency  for  pupils  who  earn  high  scores  in  the  reading  of 

French  to  also  earn  high  scores  in  the  reading  of  English  and  for  pupils  who 

earn  low  scores  in  the  reading  of  French  to  also  earn  low  scores  in  the  reading 

of  English.  There  is  certainly  no  evidence  tfjat  competence  in  reading  one  of 
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the  languages  interferes  with  reading  the  other  language. 

Another  significant  experiment  is  taking  place  in  the  middle-class  English-speaking 
community  of  St.  Lambert,  located  just  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  Montreal,  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  parents  of  the  English-speaking  children  of  a Prote.stant  elementary 
school,  having  read  about  the  . results  of  recent  research  in  early  elementary  school  learning, 
contacted  several  staff  members  of  McGill  University,  including  Dr.  Wilder  Penfield,  former 
Director  of  the  Montreal  Neurological  Institute,  and  Professor  of  Psychology  Wallace  E.  Lam- 
bert, head  of  a group  of  productive  researchers  in  bilingualism.  They  discussed  the  possibility 

of  an  experiment  in  their  school.  In  1966-1967  one  first-grade  class  was  taught  exclusively  in 

90 

French  with  the  attendant  testing  and  reserach  supervised  by  Lambert.  The  results  were  so 
satisfactory  that  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  experimentation  for  three  years.  In  1967-1968 
the  pilot  experimental  class  was  followed  through  grade  2,  which  remained  all-French  except 
for  fifty  minutes  of  instruction  each  day  by  a teacher  of  English.  At  the  same  time  different 
experimental  and  control  classes  were  started  in  the  first  grade.  And  in  1968-1969  the 
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project  was  expanded  into  the  third  grade  and  replicated  in  grades  1 and  2. 

For  a summary  conclusion  we  shall  let  the  researchers  speak  for  themsleves: 

The  results  of  this  experiment  to  date  indicate  that  the  type  of  bilingual 
\ training  offered  these  children  is  extremely  effective,  even  more  so  than  was 
originally  expected.  The  similarity  of  the  findings  for  two  different  sets  of 
firstgrade  classes,  involving  changes  in  teachers,  metht  Is  of  instruction  and 
modes  of  testing  and  analysis,  speaks  well  for  the  stability  and  generality  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  experimental  program.  These  effects  demonstrate  a 
very  high  level  of  skill  in  both  the  receptive  and  productive  aspects  of  French, 
the  language  of  instruction;  a generally  excellent  command  of  all  aspects  of 
English,  the  home  language  of  the  children;  and  a high  level  of  skill  in  a 
non-language  subject  matter,  mathematics,  taught  through  the  foreign  language 
only.  The  results  for  the  second  year  of  the  French  program,  during  which  a 
minimum  of  training  was  given  in  English,  show  a general  improvement  in 
French  and  English  language  achievement  and  in  mathematics  so  that  the 
second  year  Experimental  class  performs  as  well  ast  and  in  some  cases  better 
than,  either  English  or  French  control  classes  in  most  abilities  examined. 
Impressive  as  the  grade  II  results  are,  however,  they  should  be  considered  as 
tentative  until  they  are  replicated  with  new  sets  of  classes  in  1969.  Their 
significance  will  become  clearer,  too,  as  the  scope  of  the  research  is  broadened 
to  include  an  examination  of  the  impact  of  the  experimental  program  on  the 
ethnic  attitudes  of  the  children  and  their  parents,  relative  to  the  control  chil- 
dren and  their  parents.  It  would  be  surprising  if  a program  of  the  sort  offer ea 
the  children  did  not  affect  their  self-conceptions,  since  they  have  become  pro- 
gressively more  bicultural,  perhaps  much  more  so  than  their  parents. 

Finally , it  is  felt  that  plans  should  be  made  to  study  the  effects  of  the 
same  type  of  experimental  program  on  English-speaking  children  from  some- 
what lower  social-class  backgrounds  and  on  children  with  an  even  broader  range 
of  intelligence  scores.  To  be  of  general  value  to  a region  or  nation  that  is  serious 
about  developing  a bilingual  and  bicultural  citizenry,  the  children  from  working 
class  backgrounds  and  those  of  limited  intellectual  endowment  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  capitalize  on  a program  as  promising  as  this  one  now 
appears  to  be.  In  other  words,  it  should  not  be  a program  for  the  priviledged 
classes  only.  Similarly,  it  is  hoped  that  certain  French  Canadian  schools  will  see  - 
the  obvious  advantages  of  such  a program  for  their  children. 

Finland.  For  a capsule  description  of  the  harmonious  bilingual  situation  in  Finland  we 
resort  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism  in  Canada:  ^ 
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In  Finland,  there  are  two  main  languages:  Finnish  and  Swedish.  I he 
two  languages  have  had  many  years’  experience  of  association— for  600  years 
present-day  Finland  was  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden.  Only  in  modern 
times,  however,  have  they  existed  in  a state  of  legal  equality.  Earlier,  Swedish, 
as  the  language  of  learning,  administration,  the  church,  and  commerce,  had 
characterized  the  educated  classes,  and  more  particularly  the  civil  service,  the 
clergy,  and  the  economic  elite.  From  about  1840,  the  forces  of  Finnish  nation- 
alism began  to  gain  momentum.  The  movement  culminated  in  the  1919  Consti- 
tution. Both  Finnish  and  Swedish  were  declared  national  languages  of  Finland, 
and  citizens  were  guaranteed  the  right  to  use  either  language  in  their  relations 
with  the  administrative  authorities.  Article  14  of  the  Constitution  also  provided 
that  “care  shall  be  taken  that  the  rights  [of  both  populations]  shall  be  pro- 
moted  by  the  state  upon  an  identical  basis.  ” 

This  sweeping  promise  of  equality  is  at  first  sight  surprising,  since  the 
minority  group  who  spoke  Swedish  accounted  for  only  11  percent  of  the 
population  in  1919.  Admittedly,  they  had  formed  14  percent  in  1880,  but  by 
1960  this  population  had  declined  to  7 percent  or  331,000  persons  in  a total 
population  of  4,100,000.  Yet,  while  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Finnish- 
speaking citizens  explains  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  they  established 
parity  with  those  speaking  Swedish,  the  past  pre-eminence  of  the  latter  largely 
accounts  for  the  present  position  of  formal  equality  between  the  languages. 
Another  factor  is  the  usefulness  of  Swedish  in  increasing  contacts  between  the 
Nordic  countries:  the  status  of  Swedish  is  an  affirmation  of  Finland’s  position 
as  one  of  these  countries. 

Though  it  wcs  not  always  so,  language  rarely  seems  to  be  a subject  of 
serious  discord  in  Finland  nowadays.  Given  the  smallness  of  the  Swedish  minor- 
ity and  the  lack  of  widespread  individual  bilingualism  (some  11  percent  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  two  languages  in  1969),  it  is  accepted  on  both  sides  that  the 
equality  spoken  of  by  the  Constitution  should  be  implemented  principally  by 
regions.  Such  a territorial  principle  restricts  an  individual’s  right  to  receive 
services  in  his  own  language  to  certain  defined  districts.  As  the  Swedish- 
speaking community  is  for  the  most  part  concentrated  in  the  costal  areas  and  in 
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certain  cities  and  towns  rather  than  scattered  across  the  country,  this  is  not  as 
great  a restriction  as  it  might  first  appear. 


The  commune  is  the  unit  of  local  government  in  Finland.  It  will  be 
officially  bilingual  if  it  includes  in  its  territory  a linguistic  minority  of  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  population  or  at  least  5,000  persons.  If  the  proportion  of  the 
minority  is  smaller,  the  commune  will  be  unilingual  in  the  language  of  the 
majority,  whether  Finnish  or  Swedish.  For  administrative  purposes,  one  or 
more  communes  may  form  a district;  this  will  be  unilingual  if  all  the  communes 


making  it  up  are  of  the  same  language.  But  if  there  are  bilingual  communes  or 
communes  of  different  languages,  the  administrative  district  will  be  considered 
bilingual  School  districts,  whose  boundaries  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with 
those  of  administrative  districts,  are  similarly  organized:  for  more  than  a given 
number  of  students  who  speak  Finnish  or  Swedish,  an  education  in  their  own 
language  must  be  assured. 

This,  in  a very  broad  outline,  is  how  the  people  of  Finland  have  estab- 
lished linguistic  equal  partnership.  By  impartially  subjecting  minorities  of  both 
language  groups  to  the  territorial  principal,  on  the  basis  of  the  Most  recently 
available  census  figures,  they  have  met  their  constitutional  requirement  of 
official  equality.  Yet  at  the  same  time  they  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  practical 
limits  imposed  by  the  country’s  demography  and  history  on  the  provision  of 
equal  service.^ 

Union  of  South  Africa.  In  his  Inaugural  Address  at  the  International  Seminar  on 
Bilingualism  in  Education,  held  in  Aberystwyth,  Wales,  in  1960,  Dr.  E.  G.  Malherbe,  Principal 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Natal,  refers  to  his  country  as  “the  most  bilingual 
country  in  the  world  today.”  He  adds  that  “it  has  administratively  applied  bilingualism  in 
schools  in  a more  universal  and  thoroughgoing  way  than  any  other  country  I kni>w  of.”^  We 
shall  use  Malherbe  as  our  main  source  of  information  on  the  Union  of  South  Africa. ^ 

When  the  four  Provinces  were  united  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in' 

1910,  one  of  the  main  principles  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  Union  was  that: 

“Both  the  English  and  Afrikaans  languages  shall  be  official  languages  of  the 
Union  and  shall  be  treated  on  a footing  of  equality  and  possess  and  enjoy  equal 
freedom  and  rights  and  privileges.  ” 

Every  child  in  every  school  throughout  the  Union  is  taught  both  Eng- 
lish and  Afrikaans  as  languages,  with  the  second  language  being  started  not  later 
than  one  to  two  years  after  beginning  school.  The  results  of  this  official  policy 
are  reflected  in  the  census  figures,  which  show  a steady  rise  in  bilingualism 
amongst  the  white  population  of  7 years  and  over,  during  the  last  40  years. 

Afrikaans  is  a highly  streamlined  form  of  the  17th  century  Dutch 
brought  to  South  Africa  by  its  first  permanent  settlers.  It  is  a very  flexible 
medium  of  expression  in  all  fields,  technical  as  well  as  literary.  It  is  able  to 
draw  on  modern  Dutch  when  necessary  for  technical  terms,  and  uses  it  as 
supporting  literature  in  the  higher  classes.  In  its  short  span  of  life  as  a language 
it  has  developed  a literature  in  poetry  and  prose,  the  best  of  which  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  older  literatures.  It  has  proved  a very  successful 
medium  of  instruction  over  the  whole  educational  range  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university.  Its  spelling  is  phonetic  and  can  for  that  reason  alone  be  learnt 
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far  more  easily  at  school  than  English. 

At  present  roughly  60  percent  of  the  three  million  white  population 
speak  mostly  Afrikaans  at  home,  and  40  percent  English. 

In  1918  ( i.e .,  42  years  ago)  the  percentage  who  could  speak  both  Eng- 
lish and  Afrikaans  was  42  percent.  In  1921  it  has  risen  to  51  percent;  in  1926 
to  58  percent;  in  1936  to  64  percent;  in  1946  to  69  percent;  in  1951  to  73  per- 
cent. If  one  takes  the  age  group  of  10-64  years,  the  percentage  is  78  percent 
bilingual.  This  was  in  1951.  (Today  I am  sure  it  must  be  over  80  percent.) 

The  number  who  spoke  Afrikaans  only  was  8 percent  and  English  only  was  14 
percent.... 

Commenting  on  the  organization  of  schools,  Malherbe  distinguishes  between  language 
as  a subject  and  language  as  a medium: 

(A)  Language  as  a subject: 

Though  the  regulations  differ  somewhat  in  the  four  Provinces,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  all  white  and  coloured  children  in  South  African  schools  are 
taught  both  official  languages,  English  and  Afrikaans,  as  subjects.  All  indige- 
nous African  pupils  are  taught  their  vernacular  language  as  well  as  at  least  one 
of  the  official  European  languages.  For  the  moment  I shall  limit  my  observa- 
tions to  schools  for  white  pupils. 

This  is  the  general  position  in  a nutshell  as  far  as  the  legislative  require- 
ments are  concerned. 

Obviously  the  child  begins  to  learn  his  first  language  as  a subject  right 
from  the  start.  But  as  to  when  and  how  a.  beginning  should  be  made  with  the 
study  of  the  second  language  as  a subject,  this  becomes  a question  of  educa- 
tional method. 

According  to  the  best  educational  theory  in  South  Africa  today,  both 
official  languages  should  be  taught  to  all  pupils  as  subjects  right  from  the 
beginning.  But  with  the  following  important  provisos: 

(i)  The  child  must  hear  the  second  language  first,  then  leam  to  speak  it, 

then  to  read  and  write  it. 

(ii)  The  young  child  must  under  no  circumstances  leam  to  read  or  write  the 

second  language  until  it  can  do  so  in  the  first  language.  This  is  a neces- 
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sary  proviso,  particularly  where  the  one  language  is  phonetic  (e.g.,  Afri- 
kaans) and  the  other  (English)  is  not  phonetic  in  its  spelling. 

(iii)  It  does  not  matter  much  how  early  in  school  life  the  child  starts  with 
the  second  language,  provided  that  it  follows  the  mode  of  acquisition  of 
the  first  language  in  learning  it.  This  is  best  achieved  in  free  association 
with  other  children  who  speak  the  second  language.  And,  failing  the 
presence  of  such  children,  the  second  language  should  be  introduced 
conversationally  through  games  and  other  interesting  experiences  of 
intrinsically  educational  value  to  the  child,  e.g.,  simple  stories  from  the 
field  of  history,  geography,  nature  study,  etc. 

Used  in  this  way,  the  language  lesson  (whether  in  the  first  or  the  second 
language)  becomes  ancillary  to  the  other  subjects,  instead  of  being  something  sterile  by 
itself 

(A)  Language  as  a medium: 

In  South  Africa  the  child  must  be  taught  at  least  up  to  the  end  of  the 
primary  school  through  the  medium  of  the  home  language,  i.e.,  the  language 
which  the  child  understands  best.  This  is  determined  by  the  school  inspector. 
Only  in  the  Province  of  Natal  does  the  parent  have  a choice  in  the  matter. 

The  second  language  may  be  introduced  as  an  additional  medium 
beyond  the  primary  stage.  In  Natal  this  may  be  done  earlier. 

The  home  (or  family)  language  medium  principle  is  more  strongly 
entrenched  in  the  educational  enactments  in  South  Africa  than  in  any  other 
bilingual  country. 

As  an  educational  principle,  the  use  of  the  child’s  home  language  as  a 
medium  of  instruction,  especially  in  the  early  stages,  is  sound.  Education,  to  be 
effective,  must  utilise  the  child’s  own  environment  and  experience  as  a foun- 
dation on  which  to  build. 

Malherbe  then  describes  the  various  types  of  schools: 

(1)  The  unilingual  or  single-medium  school: 

Here  children  with  Afrikaans  and  English  home  languages 
respectively  are  segregated  into  separate  schools,  even  though  they  live 
in  the  same  community  or  town.  Thus  only  one  medium  of  instruction 
is  used  throughout  the  school,  except  when  teaching  the  second  lan- 


guage  as  a subject.  The  majority  of  schools  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
are  of  this  type.  This  type  of  school  organisation  has  led  to  the 
artificially  “kraaling  off’  [separation]  of  children  into  two  distinct  and 
sometimes  socially  hostile  groups,  even  where  they  come  from  homes 
and  communities  where  both  English  and  Afrikaans  are  currently  spo- 
ken. This  not  only  deprives  children  while  at  school  of  the  benefit  of 
associating  on  the  playground:. with  children  of  the  other  language 
group— thus  diminishing  the  opportunities  of  hearing  and  using  the  sec- 
ond language— but  has  also  had  important  social  and  political  conse- 
quences. By  accentuating  language  differences  it  has  caused  a set-back 
to  the  process  of  developing  a corporate  national  feeling  of  South  Afri- 
canism amongst  the  younger  generation. 

In  general  there  are  four  different  principles  according  to  which  the 
media  of  instruction  are  determined  in  bilingual  (or  trilingual)  countries: 

(a)  the  home; 

(b)  the  religious  allegiance; 

(c)  local  geographical  area; 

(d)  the  political  unit  (the  State). 

A logical  consequence  of  the  separate-medium  type  of  school 
organisation  has  been  in  fact  that  we  have  now  four  English-medium 
universities  and  four  Afrikaans-medium  universities.... 

(2)  Parallel  classes: 

, Here  Afrikaans  and  English  home  language  children  go  to  the 
same  school,  but  are  taught  in  separate  classes.  The  only  time  they  will 
hear  the  second  language  spoken  is  in  the  language  lesson  and  on  the 
playground. 

(3)  Dual  medium: 

This  takes  several  forms  in  practice  (a)  where  some  subjects  are 
taught  through  Afrikaans  and  others  through  English  medium  to  the 
same  classes:  (b)  where  both  media  are  used  alternatively:  (i)  in  the 
same  lesson,  by  repeating  completely  or  partially  in  the  one  language 
what  has  been  said  in  the  other  language,  (ii)  on  successive  days  of  the 
week.  The  situation  in  (b)  is  feasible  only  when  the  teacher  is  fully 
bilingual.... 

(4)  A combination  of  the  parallel  class  and  dual-medium  system,  the 

former  being  more  common  in  the  lower  classes  and  the  latter  more 
common  in  the  upper  classes. 
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Types  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  are  usually  grouped  together  under  the 
generic  term  Bilingual  School  to  distinguish  them  from  the  single- 
medium school. 

In  1938  I made  a study  of  over  18,000  pupils  in  over  200 
representative  primary  and  secondary  schools  in  South  Africa  to  ascer- 
tain inter  alia  the  effect  which  these  various  types  of  school  organisa- 
tion had  on  (a)  their  progress  in  their  first  and  second  languages  respec- 
tively, and  (b)  their  content  subjects  by  using  either  or  both  first  and 
second  languages  as  a medium  of  instruction.  (The  results  have  been 
published  in  “The  Bilingual  School”— Longmans,  1946.) 

In  short  it  may  be  stated  that  where  English  and  Afrikaans 
children  attended  the  same  school,  either  with  the  method  of  parallel 
classes  or  of  dual  medium,  (a)  they  gained  in  proficiency  in  their  second 
language  over  those  in  separate  single-medium  schools,  while  their  first 
language  was  unimpaired;  (b)  by  the  time  they  reached  Standard  VI 
(i.e.  the  end  of  the  primary  school),  they  Were  in  no  way  behind  in 
their  content  subjects  as  a result  of  their  second  language  being  used  as 
medium  of  instruction. 

Bilingual  or  Plurilingual  Countries  Having  One  Official  Language. 

We  have  selected  about  a dozen  countries  in  this  category  with  the  thought  that  they 
will  suggest  something  of  the  diverse  conditions— linguistic,  cultural,  political,  etc.— which 
affect  education.  Not  discovering  any  better  procedure,  we  shall  take  them  up  in  alphabetical 
order. 


Ceylon.  Ceylon,  an  independent  nation  within  the  British  Commonwealth  since  1948, 
has  unresolved  language  and  educational  problems.  The  majority  of  the  population  are  Sinhal- 
ese (about  6,000,000)  and  the  largest  of  the  minority  groups  are  the  Tamils  (about  2,000,000). 
All  others— Moors,  Burghers,  Malays,  etc.— comprise  less  than  1,000,000.  In  1961,  after  much 
discussion,  Sinhalese  was  made  the  single  official  language  of  the  country.  As  a result,  the 

minority  groups,  especially  the  Tamils,  feel  that  their  best  interests  are  not  adequately  protec- 
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ted,  and.there  are  frequent  language  disputes. 

China*  In  China,  despite  the  presence  of  sometimes  mutually  incomprehensible  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  what  may  comprehensively  be  called  Chinese  is  spoken  by  ninety-five 
percent  of  the  population  and  ninety-five  percent  of  all  speakers  of  Chinese— some  of  whom 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world,  from  Singapore  to  New  York-live  in  China. 
The  national  language  of  China  is  Mandarin  (or  Kuo-yu),  which  is  also  one  of  the  five  official 
languages  of  the  UN.  ^ 

There  are  eight  subgroups  of  non-Chinese  languages  spoken  by  the  ethnic  minorities  in 
China  including  Taiwan.  Many  of  these  languages  never  had  any  fully  developed  scripts  until, 
interestingly,  the  advent  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  whose  policy  approximated  that  of 
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the  USSR  with  regard  to  minority  languages.  The  general  thrust  generated  by  Peking  was  to 
help  the  minority  people  either  to  perfect  or  to  create  written  forms  for  their  languages.  The 
th,eory/was  that  these  people,  must  first  be  helped  to  become  literate  in  their  own  way  to 
facilitate  their  education,  and  then  along  with  improved  education  would  come  the  incentive 
to  join  in  the  mainstream  of  Chinese  society,  to  the  extent  of  wanting  to  learn  the  national 
Chinese  language  in  addition  to  their  own.  For  example,  in  1955,  a script  was  developed  for 
the  Chuang  Minority  Nationals  in  Kwangsi  Province,  Southeast  China,  using  the  Latin  alphabet 
as  the  basis. 

Within  the  subgroup  of  minority  languages  in  Taiwan,  nine  different  forms  of  speech 
have  been  identified,  with  a total  of  about  160,000  speakers.3^  The  government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  in  Taiwan  so  far  has  encouraged  only  academic  interest  in  studying  these 
languages;  there  has  been  little  activity  to  promote  their  use.  (Kai-yu  Hsu) 

Faroe  Islands.  These  Islands  in  the  North  Atlantic  comprise  a county  of  Denmark.  The 
local  language,  Faroese,  is  one  of  six  distinct  written  languages  of  Scandinavia.  The  written 
form  of  Faroese  was  developed  about  1846  by  V.  U.  Hammershaimb,  and  in  1912  the  use  of 
Faroese  in  schools  and  churches  was  to  some  extent  authorized.  Since  1938,  teachers  are  free 

X 

to  use  Faroese  as  the  single  language  of  instruction,  reversing  the  trend  of  the  preceding  period. 

Greenland.  Greenland,  which  until  1953  was  a Danish  colony  and  which  since  that 
time  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  realm,  has  a Danish-Greenlandish  bilingual  program  in 
its  elementary  schools.  Instruction  in  Greenlandish,  the  mother  tongue  of  the  Eskimos,  is 
emphasized  at  the  beginning  and  then  Danish  is  added  to  the  curriculum.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland  receive  a more  suitable  education  than  they  do  in 
Alaska  or  Northern  Canada.  However,  the  Danes  are  not  satisfied  and  continue  to  study  the 
problem. 

India.  India  represents  what  is  perhaps  the  most  complex  multilingual  situation  in  the 
world.  In  the  Census  of  1961  “every  individual  was  asked  to  give  his  mother  tongue.  A total  of 
1,652  different  names  of  mother  tongues  were  returned,  of  which  1,022  could  firmly  be 
classed  as  Indian  languages.”31  Even  though  this  multiplicity  of  tongues  may  be  reduced  to 
“twleve  major  languages  of  Indo-European  or  Dravidian  origin,”3^  the  problem  of  education  is 
complicated.  Addressing  a Conference  of  Provincial  Ministers  of  Education  in  1949,  Minister 
of  Education  Manlana  Azad  stated:  “India  is  a vast  country  with  many  languages.  We  must 
accept  unreservedly  that  all  these  languages  are  Indian  languages  and  deserve  equal  treat- 
ment....What  objection  can  there  be  if  a minority  in  a particular  province  speak  or  learn  in  a 
language  other  than  that  of  the  majority.... Even  if  our  aim  is  unity,  it  cannot  be  achieved  by 
compulsion  or  imposition... .We  should  approach  this  problem  with  large-hearted  generosity 
and  try  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  minorities  in  a manner  which  will  leave  no  ground  for 
dissatisfaction  or  complaint.”33  This  expresses  an  irreproachable  seqtiiftent,  and  to  this  day 
nearly  all  minority  languages  are  used  as  mediums  of  instruction,  at  least  in  the  lower  forms  of 
the  schools.  The  trouble  comes  when  national  unity  is  sought,  for  Hindi,  the  national  language, 
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is  spoken  by  only  one-third  of  the  population.  As  a medium  for  higher  education  it  competes 
poorly  with  English,  which  also  serves  as  the  best  medium  of  communication  among  well-edu- 
cated Indians  and  as  a link  language  with  the  world  outside.  After  more  than  a decade  of 
controversy  a tolerable  formula  has  been  worked  out.  Recognizing  the  tendency  of  regional 
languages  to  become  the  mediums  of  university  education,  the  Central  Advisory  Board  pro- 
posed in  1962  “that  any  university  adopting  a regional  language  should  continue  to  provide 
facilities  for  instruction  in  English  and  Hindi.... The  National  Integration  Council,  while  con- 
ceding that  regional  languages  should  become  the  media  of  university  education,  warmed  to 
the  theme  of  Hindi  as  the  eventual,  and  English  as  the  transitional  link  between  univer- 
sities....The  link  language  formula  satisfied  everyone  because  it  left  open  the  question  of. 
timing.”^  This  is  the  language  policy  today,  reflected  in  a speech  by  Mrs.  Ghandi  on  August 
15  (the  Indian  national  holiday),  1967,  in  which  she  said,  “In  the  presqnt-day  world,  we 
cannot  afford  to  live  in  isolation.  Therefore  there  should  be  three  languages,  regional,  national, 

and  international.”^ 

Mexico,  Guatemala,  Peru and  Ecuador.  Monolingual  Indian  populations  in  these 

countries  have  been  for  many  years  a serious  problem  for  any  educational  program.  Increas- 

• ingly  in  the  past  two  decades,  the  governments  of  these  countries  have  sponsored  programs  in 

which  the  Indian  languages  are  used  as  mediums  of  instruction  in  the  early  grades  of  special 

schools,  while  at  the  same  time  the  children  are  introduced  to  Spanish  as  their  second  and 

national  language.  The  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics,  whose  teams  of  linguists  are  engaged  in 

* / 

research  in  these  languages,  has  assisted  in  such  programs  by  cooperating  in  the  development  of 
writing  systems,  in  the  preparation  of  basic  primers  and  readers,  and  in  the  vernacular  side  of 
teacher  training.  (Sarah  Gudschinsky)  ( 

Paraguay.  “In  Paraguay,  two  languages,  Spanish  and  Guarani,  have  co-existed  for  the 
past  three  hundred  years  in  relative  equiliiLrium.  A high  percentage  (52%)  of  the  community  is 
said  to  be  bilingual  and  almost  the  entire  comrih*nity  (92%)  can  speak  the  aboriginal  language, 
Guarani.”  Rubin  points  out  that  “Paraguayans  are  unique  in  Latin  America  in  the  impor- 
tance they  give  their  aboriginal  language,  Guarani.  In  all  other.. .countries  the  Indian  language  is 
relegated  to  a secondary  position— it  is  the  language  of  the  lower  class  or  of  the  still  extant 

QO 

aboriginal  groups.”JOIn  Paraguay  Guarani. is  the  language  of  intimacy,  of  love,  of  poetry,  and 

QQ 

of  jokes.  The  explanation  for  this  unique  situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  close  interaction 
between  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  the  Guaranies  from  the  very  beginning.  The  latter  were 
willing  to  collaborate  with  the  Spaniards  for  their  mutual  protection,  and  a high  percentage  of 
Spanish-Guaranf  households  were  established.^  The  children  learned  Guarani  from  their 
mothers  and  from  the  servants,  and  Guarani  became  quickly  the  language  of  the  home.  There 
is  a high  degree  of  loyalty  to  Guarani,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  national  language  par 
excellence,  though  Spanish  is  the  official  language  and  is  also  highly  respected. ^ ^ The  fact  that 
the  two  languages  are  used  for  different  roles  makes  for  the  great  stability  of  both. 

Philippines.  One  of  the  earliest  pieces  of  serious  research  on  the  effects  of  beginning 
education  in  the  child’s  mother  tongue  was  done  in  the  Philippines  in  the  late  forties.  The 
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Iloilo  experiment  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  this  form  of  instruction.4^  Current  experi- 
mentation in  the  use  of  two  languages  in  the  primary  grades  is  being  carried  out  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Language  Study  Center  of  the  Philippine  Normal  College,  Bonifacio  P. 
Sibayan,  Director.48  In  general  the  first  two  years  of  schooling  are  conducted  in  the  child’s 
home  language,  and  the  rest  of  the  elementary  school  in  Tagalog  (Filipino,  Pilipino),  the 
official  language,  with  English  studied  as  a subject. 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  ( USSR).  The  European  nation  with  the  great- 
est variety  of  experiences  in  bilingual  schooling  is  presumably  the  USSR.  The  Soviets  were 
from  the  beginning  committed  to  allow  thea  ethnic  minority  groups  considerable  freedom  in 
their  educational  planning.  With  some  200,  distinct  languages,  spoken  by  about  Torty-five 
percent  of  the  population,  the  USSR  became  the  scene  of  extensive  language-development. 
The  principal  languages  were  standardized,  writing  systems  were  developed  for  unwritten 
languages,  and  well  over  sixty  languages  began  to  be  used  in  primary  schools  and  in  some 
instances  past  this  level.44 

In  the  1 930’s  a new  policy  was  initiated,  which  emphasised  the  role  of  Russian  in  the 
Soviet  communication  network  and  limited  the  use  of  the  minority  tongues.  The  more  impor- 
tant minority  languages,  however,  continued  to  be  used  as  mediums  of  instruction  in  primary 
and  to  a lesser  extent  in  secondary  schools.48  It  is  reported  that  some  700  schools  make  some 
use  of  foreign  languages  like  English,  French,  German,  and  Chinese  as  languages  of  instruction 
in  various  subjects.46  Mackey  adds  that  there  are  more  than  twenty  Pedagogical  Institutes  for 
Foreign  Language  Teaching  and  at  least  four  times  this  number  of  Special  Language  Schools  in 
which,  from  the  first  grade,  a foreign  language  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  modern  history  and 
economic  geography  of  the  foreign  country  are  taught  in  the  foreign  language. 4^ 

United  Kingdom  As  E.  Glyn  Lewis  remarks  in  his  chapter  on  “Bilingualism-Some 
Aspects  of  its  History,”  there  has  been  in  Britain  “a  long,  almost  unbroken,  tradition  of 
bilingualism  of  one  form  or  another  over  large  areas  of  the  country.  Latin,  of  course,  was  a 
living  language  in  these  islands  as  it  was  on  the  continent....  La  tin  was  spoken  by  members  of  all 
classes  of  the  Celtic  population.... It  is  probable  that  the  Romanised  Britons  were  bilingual 
exactly  as  the  well-to-do-classes  in  Norman  England  a thousand  years  later.”48  Lewis  contin- 
ues: “In  the  13th  century  French  was  spoken  practically  everywhere,  certainly  everywhere 
that  mattered.  It  was  the  language  of  the  court,  and  of  society;  it  was  the  language  of 
administration,  of  parliament,  of  the  law  courts,  the  church  and  monasteries.  It  was  the 
language  of  schools,  which  forbade  the?  speaking  of  English,  much  as  Welsh  was  forbidden  in 
Wales  in  the  19th  century.  ”4^ 

In  our  day,  the  Celtic  minority  languages,  having  long  since  retreated  to  the  edges  of 
Great  Britain,  are  struggling  manfully  to  maintain  themselves.  Welsh-English  bilingualism  is  still 
active  in  parts  of  Wales. 

The  Constitution  of  Ireland  lays  down  in  the  famous  Article  8 that  “1)  the  Irish 
language  as  the  national  language  is  the  first  official  language.  2)  The  English  language  is 


recognised  as  a second  official  language.  3)  Provision  may,  however,  be  made  by  law  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  either  of  the  said  languages  for  any  one  of  more  official  purposes,  either 
throughout  the  State  or  in  any  part  thereof.  * Proponents  of  Irish-English  bilingualism  see  it 
as  the  only  way  of  maintaining  the  Irish  language  and  culture.  Others,  while  sympathetic  to  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  the  ancestral  heritage,  point  out  that  Irish  speakers  account  for  only 
three  percent  of  the  population,  according  to  the  1961  Census.  Recent  surveys  show  that 
“about  83  percent  of  the  population  did  not  believe  that  Irish  could  be  restored  as  the  most 
widely  spoken  language...” ^ Apparently  the  motivational  factor  is  lacking.  Even  those  who 
are  sympathetic  to  the  maintenance  of  Irish  have  little  reason  for  optimism. 

In  Scotland  Gaelic  plays  a feeble  role  in  the  schools. 

Summary 

This  cursory  sampling  of  a dozen  bilingual  or  plurilingual  communities  is  intended  to  be 
more  than  suggestive.  An  American  educator  will  perhaps  detect  among  these  foreign  settings 
an  occasional  feature  that  matches  the  situation  in  his  own  bilingual  community.  He  will 
probably  have  more  questions  than  answers.  Is  bilingualism  a good  thing  for  a community  or  a 
nation?  Should  it  l}e  confined  to  the  home  and  to  use  among  intimate  friends?  Or  should  it  be 
-supported  through  instruction  in  the  schools?  How  do  languages  relate  to  social  roles?  What 
are  appropriate  roles  for  the  home  language,  for  a second  language,  and  for  foreign  languages? 
Are  there  essential  differences  between  local  languages  and  languages  of  wider  communication? 
What  makes  some  languages  prestigious  and  others  not?  What  determines  community  attitude 
toward  a given  language,  toward  bilingualism,  toward  bilingual  schooling?  How  should  major- 
ity and"  minority  language  groups  interact?  Does  the  power  , advantage  of  the  majority  or 
dominant  group  imply  special  responsibility  toward  the  minority  groups?  How  much  do  lan- 
guage problems  and  intergroup  tensions  result  from  ignorance— of  the  nature  of  language;  the 
process  of  language  learning;  the  inter-relationship  of  language,  culture,  and  society,  etc.?  In 
the  chapters  that  follow  we  cannot  presume  to  give  definitive  answers  to  all  of  these  questions, 
but  we. hope  that  the  information  we  have  gathered  will  be  suggestive  of  some  lines  of  thought. 
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NOTES 

^The  reader  will  find  it  useful  to  refer  to  the  varied  matter  contained  in  the  appendi- 
ces. Especially  relevant  to  this  chapter  are  Appendix  C,  Demographic  DatafAppendix  J,  From 
Egypt  to  America:  A Multilingual’s  Story;  and  Appendices  K through  U,  which  contain  basic 
information  on  a dozen  different  American  ethnic  groups^. 

We  also  Call  attention  at  the  very  outset  to  a basic  book,  Joshua  A.  Fishman’s  Language 
Loyalty  in  the  United  States,  which  should  be  within  reach  of  every  educator  interested  in 
bilingual  schooling.  . , 
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In  a personal  communication  to  us,  from  which  we  quote  and  paraphrase. 

3See  Frances  H.  Ellis  (1954)  for  a detailed  account  of  the  Indianapolis  program  be- 
tween 1869  and  1919. 
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4K1oss(1942),  pp.  615-682; Kloss  (1963),  pp.  95-109. 


3Dr.  Kloss  has  communicated  to  us  a one-page  tabulation,  published  under  the  title 
“Die  Deutschamerikanische  Schule”  in  Jahrbach  fur  Amerikastudien,  Vol.  VII  (1962),  pp. 
159-1 60,  and  which  we  reproduce  herewith.  Kloss  writes:  "* 


In  1962,  I published  the  following  tabulation,  giving  data  from  1900  (the  figures  were 
taken  from  Viereck,  but  the  capital  letters  A,  B.  C have  been  added  by  me): 


I.  Enrollments  in  Programs  with  Highly  Developed'German 
Studies  in  Elementary  Schools 


Place 

Private 

Public 1 

Total 

% of  All  Pupils 

New  Braunfels,  Tex. 

120 

240  A 

% 

360 

100 

Tell  City,  Ind. 

120 

500  C 

620 

96 

Belleville,  111. 

960 

2,026  A 

2,986 

71 

New  Ulm,  Minn. 

330 

575  A 

905 

90 

Carlstadt*  N.J. 

122 

486  C 

608 

95 

Erie,  Penn. 

1,985 

4,830  B 

6,815  - 

66 

Milwaukee,  Wise. 

10,525 

21,190B 

31,715 

62 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

10,700 

17,287  A 

27,987 

50 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

8,041 

17,643  A 

25,684 

40 

Evansville,  Ind. 

1,365 

2,480  C 

’ 3,845 

36 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

450 

1,017  C 

1,467 

32 

Columbus,  Ohio 

1,580 

3,980  A 

5,560 

22 

Dayton,  Ohio 

1,320 

2,203  A 

3,523 

25 

Saginaw,  Mich 

250 

1,130  A 

1,380 

33 

Baltimore,  Md. 

7,250 

8,450  A 

15,700 

16  - 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1,861 

4,537  A 

6,398 

1 18 
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II.  Enrollment  in  Programs  with  Less  Highly  Developed 
German  Studies  in  Elementary  Schools 


Place 

Private 

Public1 

Total 

% of  All  Pupils 

New  York,  N.Y. 

18,240 

60,000  B 

78,240 

25' 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

5,030 

7,030  B 

12,060 

' 17 

Hoboken,  N.Y. 

870 

980C 

1,850 

20 

Sheboygan,  Wise. 

1,870 

744  C 

2,614 

55 

Davenport,  Iowa 

430 

3,400  C 

3,830 

56 

Chicago,  111. 

25,340 

31,768  B 

57,108 

19 

Denver,  Colo. 

530 

2,861  C 

3,391 

15 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

980 

580  A 

1,560 

25 

Akron,  Ohio 

750 

75  C 

825 

11 

Toledo,  Ohio 

1,868 

1,932C 

3,800 

18 

La  Crosse,  Wise. 

893 

560C 

1,453 

25 

Houston,  Tex. 

350 

816  C 

1,166 

20 

*A=dual  medium  schools 
B=German  mere  branch  of  study 
C=precise  status  of  German  unknown 


III.  Secondary  School  Enrollment  in  Cities  Where  Public 
Elementary  Schools  Teach  No  German 


, Place 

Private 

Public1 

Total 

% of  All  Pupils 

St.' Louis,  Mo. 

16,850 

148  B 

16,998 

17 

Detroit,  Mich. 

7,180 

250B 

7,430 

15 

Newark,  N.J. 

5,180 

500  B 

5,680 

14 

Louisville,  Ky. 

4,530 

150B 

4,680 

14 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

2,180 

443  B 

2,623 

9 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

7,150 

960  B 

8,110 

5 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

2,560 

150  B 

2,710 

11 

Peoria,  111. 

1,020 

150B 

1,170 

12 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

1,850 

175  B 

2,025 

30 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

2,180 

448  B 

2,628 

9 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

7,128 

160B 

7,288 

’ " 13 

^A=dual  medium  schools 
B=German  meie  branch  of  study 
C=precise  status  of  German  unknown 
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II.  Enrollment  in  Programs  with  Less  Highly  Developed 
German  Studies  in  Elementary  Schools 


Place 

Private 

Public1 

Total 

% of  All  Pupils 

New  York,  N.Y. 

18,240 

60,000  B 

78,240 

25- 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

5,030 

7,030  B 

12,060 

' 17 

Hoboken,  N.Y. 

870 

980  C 

1,850 

20 

Sheboygan,  Wise. 

1,870 

744  C 

2,614 

55 

Davenport,  Iowa 

430 

3,400  C 

3,830 

56 

Chicago,  111. 

25,340 

31,768  B 

57,108 

19 

Denver,  Colo. 

530 

2,861  C 

3,391 

15 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

980 

580  A 

1,560 

25 

Akron,  Ohio 

750 

75  C 

825 

11 

Toledo,  Ohio 

1 ,868 

1,932  C 

3,800 

18 

La  Crosse,  Wise. 

893 

560  C 

1,453 

25 

Houston,  Tex. 

350 

81 6 C 

1,166 

20 

^A=dual  medium  schools 
B=German  mere  branch  of  study 
C=precise  status  of  German  unknown 


III.  Secondary  School  Enrollment  in  Cities  Where  Public 
Elementary  Schools  Teach  No  German 


.Place  Private  Public  * Total  % of  All  Pupils 


St;  Louis,  Mo. 

16,850 

148  B 

16,998 

17 

Detroit,  Mich. 

7,180 

250  B 

7,430 

15 

Newark,  N.J. 

5,180 

500  B 

5,680 

14 

Louisville,  ICy. 

4,530 

150B 

4,680 

14 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

2,180 

443  B 

2,623 

9 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

7,150 

960  B 

8,110 

5 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

2,560 

150  B 

2,710 

11 

Peoria,  111. 

1,020 

150B 

. 1,170 

12 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

1,850 

175  B 

2,025 

30 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

2,180 

448  B 

2,628 

9 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

^A=dual  medium  schools 

7,128 

£ 

160B 

7,288 

13 

B=German  mete  branch  of  study 
C=precise  status  of  German  unknown 
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6For  a description  of  this  and  one  other  Spanish  program  in  the  Dade  County  Schools 
see  Gaarder  and  Richardson  (1968)  and  Bell  (1969). 

^Richardson  (1968). 

Q 

°See  Texas  Education  Agency  (1967). 

9Ibid. 

10 

Ibid.  See  also  Appendix  V,  Bilingual  Programs  in  the  United  States. 

1 1 

For  a brief  report  on  Switzerland  as  a plurilingual  state  see  Canada  (1967),  pp. 
79-80.  See  also  Welsh  (1966). 

12Ibid.,pp.  77-79. 

13 

See  Canada  (1965),  p.  95.  This  table  names  the  following  languages  or  language 
groups,  with  numbers  ;and  percentages: 


Language  (groups) 

Number  of  Speakers 

Percentage  of  Population 

German 

563,713 

3.09 

Ukrainian 

361,496 

1.98 

Italian 

339,626 

1.86 

Dutch 

170,177 

0.93 

Indian  and  Eskimo 

166,531 

0.91 

Polish 

161,720 

0.88 

Scandinavian 

116,714 

0.63 

Jewish  (Yiddish  and  Hebrew?) 

82,442 

0.45 

Others,  not  stated 

492,137 

2.69 

TOTAL 

2,454,562 

13.45 

1 4 

^Giroux  and  Ellis  (1968),  p.  2.  Our  description  is  based  on  this  study,  supplemented 
by  a personal  visit. 

15  Ibid. 

16P.  3. 

1 7 

'The  procedure  is  described  on  pp.  5ff. 
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18P.  6. 


20 

For  a detailed  report  see  Lambert  and  Macnamara  ( 1 969). 

2 1 

Gratifying  results  are  reported  by  Lambert,  Just,  and  Segalowitz  (1969). 

22 
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' 9.  Garfield  Elementary  School  Li- 

brary, Del  Rio,  Texas,  where  half 
the  books  in  Spanish  is  the  aim. 

10.  Developing  self-concept,  the  value 
of  the  individual  (Southwest  Edu- 
cational Development  Laboratory 
program:  San  Antonio,  McAllen, 
etc. 

11.  Bilingual  education  is  for  native 
English-speaking  children 

12.  ...and  for  newly  arrived  students 
from  Mexico  (Calexico  Union 
High  School,  Calexico,  Calif.) 

13.  It  is  implemented  by  cooper- 
ative planning 

14.  ....language  labs 

1 5.  ...dramatization  (Lowell  Elemen- 
tary School,  San  Diego,  Calif.) 


16.  Rough  Rock 


Demonstration 
School,  Chinle, 
Arizona  where 
Navajo  children 
embrace 
two  cultures 

17.  Interest  leads 
to  learning 

18.  And  learning  has 
room  for  dreams 


16.  Rough  Rock 
Demonstration 
School,  Chinle, 
Arizona  where 
Navajo  children 
embrace 

two  cultures 

17.  Interest  leads 
to  learning 

18.  And  learning  has 
room  for  dreams 
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19.  The  bilingual  teacher 

20.  Introducing  bilingual  education  to 
the  public  via  television 

21.  ...to  a child  through  verbal  play 

22.  Videotape  helps  the  teacher  learn 

23.  Common  interests  cross  the  barrier; 

24.  A student  tutor  helps  a child 
(Elbert  Covell  College,  University  o 
Pacific,  Stockton,  Calif.) 


Two  approaches  to  mathematics 
But  only  one  to  a good  hot  meal 
“How  will  they  treat  my  children?”  • 
At  Mesilla  Elementary  School,  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico,  parent  in- 
volvement helps  provide  an  answer 


CHAPTER  IV 


A RATIONALE  FOR  BILINGUAL  SCHOOLING 

'll 

Current  thinking  about  bilingual  schooling  is  far  from  uniform,  and  the  wise  admini- 
strator and  school  board  will  seek  information  representing  more  than  One  point  of  view.  Here 
are  the  basic  questions  that  are  being  raised: 

Is  bilingualism  desirable  or  undesirable?  For  the  nation?  For  the  individual  child?  If 
desirable,  is  it  worth  the  trouble  and  expense? 

Is  Bilingualism  Desirable  or  Undesirable  for  the  Nation?  This  fundamental  question 
comes  down  eventually  to  a value  judgment,  which  cannot  be  pronounced  either  correct  or 
incorrect  except  in  terms  of  the  particular  time  and  circumstance  of  a specific  nation.  William 
A.  Stewart  describes  two  different  policies: 

f The  eventual  elimination,  by  education  and  decree,  of  all  but  one  language, 
which  remains  to  serve  for  both  official  and  general  purposes. 

2.  The  recognition  and  preservation  of  important  languages  within  the  national  1 
scene,  supplemented  by  universal  use  of  one  or  more  languages  to  serve  for 
official  purposes  and  for  communication  across  language  boundaries.  ^ 

For  the  United  States  of  America  in  this  latter  half  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
question  of  desirability  for  the  nation  seems  almost  rhetorical.  America’s  relations,  official  and 
unofficial,  with  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  involving  diplomacy,  trade,  security,  tech- 
nical assistance,  health,  education,  religion,  and  the  arts,  are  steadily  increasing.  The  success  of 
these  international  relations  often  depends  on  tlie  bilingual  skills  and  cultural  sensitiveness  of 
American  representatives  both  here  and  abroad. ^ In  our  country,  as  in  every  important  nation, 
educated  bilingualism  is  an  accepted  mark  of  the  elite,  a key  which  op  ms  doors  of  opportunity 
far  and  wide.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  bilingualism  is  liighly  desirable  for  the  nation. 

Is  Bilingualism  Desirable  or  Undesirable  for  the  Individual  Child?  If  the  individual  child 
belongs  to  a high  socioeconomic  class,  the  answer  is  obvious.  As  in  other  countries,  the  elite 
considers  knowledge  of  other  languages  essential  for  participation  in  international  affairs.  To 
argue  that  children  of  lower  socioeconomic  classes  will  never  need  to  use  other  languages  is  in 
effect  to  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  to  become  eligible  for  such  participation.  In  the  case 
of  American  children  who  are  born  into  a non-English  language,  not  to  give  them  the  educa- 
tion needed  to  perfect  their  first  language  to  the  point  of  usefulness  amounts  to  a virtual 
betrayal  of  the  children’s  potential..  As  Bruce  Gaarder  has  said,^ 

The  mpst  obvious  anomaly— or  asburdity—of  our  educational  policy 
regarding  foreign  language  learning  is  the  fact  that  we  spend  perhaps  a billion 
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dollars  a year  to  teach  languages-in  the  schools,  the  colleges  and  universities, 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  the  Department  of  Defense,  AID,  USIA,  CIA,  etc. 

(and  to  a large  extent  to  adults  who  are  too  old  ever  to  master  a new 
tongue)-yet  virtually  no  part  of  the  effort  goes  to  maintain  and  to  develop  the 
competence  of  American  children  who  speak  the  same  languages  natively. 

There  are  over  four  million  native  speakers  of  French  or  Spanish  in  our  country 
and  these  two  languages  are  the  two  most  widely  taught,  yet  they  are  the  ones 
for  which  our  Government  recognizes  the  greatest  unfilled  need  *at  the  levels, 
for  example,  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  pro- 
gram of  lectures  and  technical  specialists  sent  abroad  under  the  Fulbright-Hays 
Act). 

In  the  succeeding  pages  we  shall  speak  of  other  advantages  of  bilingualism  to  the 
American  child,  of  whatever  social  class;  but  the  views  already  suggested  leave  us  with  but  one 
conclusion:  For  the  individual  child,  as  for  the  nation,  bilingualism  is  clearly  desirable. 

Is  Bilingual  Schooling  Worth  the  Trouble  and  Expense?  This  is  a question  that  each 
community  must  decide  for  itself,  just  as  it  must  decide  about  other  features  of  the  education 
it  wants  for  its  children.  Every  school  district,  we  suppose,  wants  all  ofdfsichildren  to  have 
some  education,  usually  represented  by  the  three  R’s,  plus  some  acquaintance  with  the  other 
subiects  regularly  included  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  Some  children  are  considered 
to  be  entitled  to  more  education  than  others.  These  are  recognized  by  their  ability  to  learn 
everything  the  school  offers-and  more.  In  their  cases,  the  curriculum  may  be  enriched  by 
additional  subjects-e.g.,  another  language-or  by  greater  depth  in  some  of  the  common  learn- 
ings. 


In  the  average  school  setting  languages  other  than  English  have  usually  been  thought  of 

as  foreign,  even  though  they  may  be  the  native  languages  of  some  of  the  school’s  children. 

Foreign  languages  have  been  on  the  periphery  of  American  public  education,  generally  not  to 

be  approached  except  as  an  extra  or  in  high  school,  where  they  are  not  so  much  learned  by  the 

average  student  as  studied  for  two  years.  Only  the  privileged  child  has  an  opportunity  really  to 

learn  another  language,  either  in  the  exceptional  FLES  (foreign  language  in  the  elementary 

school)  program  which  enjoys  the  support  of  its  community  or  from  a “foreign”  servant  or 

playmates  or  from  prolonged  residence  abroad.  Many  lower  or  middle-income  communities 

think  of  other  languages  in  the  elementary  grades  as  a frill  which,  with  the  rising  cost  of 

0 * 

education,  cannot  be  afforded. 

* 

If  bilingual  schooling  is  thought  of  merely  as  a form  of  foreign-language  education,  it 
already  has  one  strike  against  it.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall  hope  to  make  it  plain  that 
though  bilingual  schooling  does  involve  the  learning  of  two  languages,  neither  is  foreign.  The 
non-English-speaking  child’s  home  language  is  his  native  language,  his  mother  tongue-;  and 
English  is  his  second  language,  to  be  learned  in  a special  way.  As  we  hope  to  demonstrate, 
bilingual  schooling  is  not  exclusively  either  the  learning  of  a “foreign”  language  or  the  learning 
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of  English— though  both  of  these  are  involved—;  it  is  rather  a new  way  of  conceiving  of  the 
whole  range  of  education,  especially  for  the  non-English-speaking  child  who  is  just  entering 
school.  It  necessitates  rethinking  the  entire  curriculum  in  terms  % the  child’s  best  instruments 
for  learning,  of  his  readiness  and  motivation  for  learning  the  various  subjects,  and  of  his  own 
identity  and  potential  for  growth  and  development. 

It  is  clear  that  restructuring  the  whole  educational  process  will  involve  both  trouble 
and  expense.  The  authors  of  this  study  cannot  possibly  decide  for  anyone  whether  the  results 
promised  by  proposed  educational  changes  will  be  worth  while.  Only  after  considering  such 
evidence  as  we  hope  to  adduce  in  the  course  of  this  study  can  a school  district  reasonably  be 
expected  to  make  a thoughtful  and  responsible  decision.  We  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
. our  study  has  led  us  to  believe  that  certain  basic  changes  in  the  policy  and  practice  of  education 
for  our  ‘‘bilingual”  children  can  bring  about  significant  improvements,  not  only  for  the  chil- 
dren themselves  but  for  our  communities  and  our  country  as  well. 

Rationale 

Need  for  Change.  It  is  perhaps  healthy  to  begin  by  acknowledging  the  potent  need  for 
change  and  improvement  in  the  education  of  our  non-English-speaking  children.  Throughout 
the  length  of  our  educational  history  we  have  been  aware  of  this  need.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  the  State 
department  of  education  in  bilingual  areas,  and  local  school  districts  have  all  shown  their 
concern  by  conducting  studies  and  experiments  on  behalf  of  non-English-speaking  children.  We 
shall  cite  a single  example  from  the  abundant' literature:  “A  Resolution  Concerning  the  Educa- 
tion of  Bilingual  Children,  El  Paso,  Texas,  January  1966,”^  This  document,  based  on  a Texas 
Education  Agency  report  and  on  a study  by  sociologists  Browning  and  McLemore  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  points  out  such  sobering  facts  as  the  following: 

“The  per  capita  median  income  of  ‘Anglos’  in  Texas  in  1959  was  $4,137,  that  of 

Spanish-surname  Texans  $2,019.” 

1 1 1 * 

In  1955-1956  “the  average  Spar^sh-surname  Texan  was— spending  three  years  in  the 
first  grade  and  was  dropping  out  of  school  before  reaching  the  fifth  grade  (4.7).  This  compares 
with  10.8  school  years  completed- by  ‘alljwhites’  (which  includes  Spanish-surname  Texans)  and 
8.1  by ‘non-whites’ (primarily  Negroes  and  Orientals).” 

The  Resolution  passed  by  the  Southwest  Council  of  Foreign  Language  Teachers  consti- 
tutes a capsule  rationale  for  the  bilingual  education  of  all  the  poor  of  America  whose  English  is 
non-functional.  The  reader  is  invited  to  see  this  short  document  at  this  point.  u 

The  Need  for  Identity.  The  non-English-speaking  child  who  has  typically  lived  the 
critical  first  five  or  six  years  of  his  life  in  a language  and  a culture  different  from  those  he 
encounters  as  he  enters  school  inevitably  suffers  a culture  shock.  To  be  sure,  most  administra- 
tors and  teachers  try  their  best— in  English— to  make  such  a child  feel  comfortable  an4  wel- 
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come.  However,  to  the  extent  that  English  is  the  only  medium  of  communication  and  the 
child’s  language  is  banned  from  the  classroom  and  playground,  he  inevitably  feels  himself  to  be 
a stranger.  Only  as  he  succeeds  in  suppressing  his  language  and  natural  way  of  behaving,  and  in 
assuming  a new  and  unaccustomed  role,  does  he  feel  the  full  warmth  of  approval.  In  subtle  or 
not  so  subtle  ways  he  is  made  to  think  that  his  language  is  inferior  to  English,  that  he  is 
inferior  to  the  English-speaking  children  in  school,  and  that  his  parents  are  inferior  to  English- 
speakers  in  the  community. 

His  parents  find  themselves  in  a similar  equivocal  situation.  Pride  in  their  heritage  and  a 
natural  sense  of  dignity  make  them  want  to  maintain  the  ancestral  language  in  the  home.  At 
the  same  time,  many  parents  want  to  do  all  they  can  to  help  their  children  adjust  to  school  and 
so  they  talk  English  as  best  they  can  in  the  home  rather  than  their  native  language.  Sometimes 
what  results  is  a mixture  of  the  two,  with  an  inadequate  hold  on  either.  The  fault  here  lies  less 
with  the  parents  than  with  the  teacher  and  schools  that  misguide  them. 

The  Best  Medium  for  Learning.  The  school,  as  the  agency  whose  task  it  is  to  organize 
the  best  possible  education  for  all  children,  has  an  unusual  opportunity  today  “to  develop 
forward-looking  approaches”  through  bilingual  schooling.  This  can  be  done  only  if  administra 
tors  and  teachers  understand  clearly  the  basic  principles  involved.  In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  educators  have  in  recent  years  come  to  agree  that  the  best  .medium,  especially  for 
the  initial  stages  of  a child’s  learning,  is  his  dominant  language.  This--, was  stated  categorically  by 
a group  of  international  educators  jyho  met  in  Paris  in  1951  to  prepare  a monograph  of 
fundamental  education.  In  their  book,  entitled  The  Use  of  Vernacular  Languages  in  Educa- 
tion,5 they  say  “It  is  axiomatic  that  the  best  medium  for  teaching  a child  is  his  mother 
tongue.”^  Similar  findings  have  been  reported  by  Nancy  Modiano^  following  research  with 
three  Indian  groups  in  Chiapas.8  The  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics,  which  has  extensive 
experience  in  teaching  literacy  to  so-called  primitive- peoples,  has  adQpted  as  regular  procedure 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  first  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  then  in  the  national 
language.9  In  a foreword  to  the  1964  Bibliography  of  the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics  in 
Peru  Augusto  Tamayo  Vargas,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos 
in  Lima  expressed  the  satisfaction  felt  by  Peruvians  in  educational  government  circles  over  the 
results  obtained.  His  words  have  been  translated  from  Spanishjby  Mary  Ruth  Wise. 

The  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics... has  worked  in  Peru  almost 
' twenty  years  and  in  those  years  their  work  has  been  so  fruitful  that  the  name  of 
the  Institute  is  linked  to  the  work  of  national  literacy  and  to  the  spirit  of  biling- 
ual teaching.  For,  the  members  of  this  Institute,  who  initiated  their  work  in  our 
country  in  1945,  have  created  alphabets  for  each  of  the  tribal  groups  of  the 
jungle  thereby  extending  the  possibility  of  reading  and  writing  to  isolated 
tribes;  and  thanks  to  their  technical  ability  in  teaching,  the  concept  continues 
to  spread  that  the  diverse  groups  of  humanity  should  receive  their  first  educa- 
tion in  their  native  tongue  in  order  later  to  offer  them  the  national  language, 
Spanish,  as  a second  mother  tongue  without  losing  the  first. 
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From  these  reports  and  others  that  could  be  cited  educators  are  agreed  that  a child’s 
mother  tongue  is  the  best  normal  instrument  for  learning,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
school,  and  that  reading  and  writing  in  the  first  language  should  precede  literacy  in  a second. 
This  principle  is  respected  in  the  educational  policy  of  such  bilingual  countries  as  Canada, 
Finland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 10 

Learning  Through  English.  There  is  a widespread  fear  among  non-English-speaking 
ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States  that  by  beginning  their  schooling  in  the  home  language  their 
children  will  be  retarded  in  their  learning  of  English.  Such  evidence  as  there  is  points  in  the 
opposite  direction.  There  are  many  examples  of  young  children’s  ability  to  learn  two  or  more 
languages  at  the  same  time,  as  we  shall  mention  later  in  this  chapter.  Preliminary  research 
indicates  that,  provided  one  of  the  languages  is  the  mo.theittongue,  children  who  learn  through 
two  languages  tend  to  learn  as  well  or  better  than  those  who  learn  through  only  one.  ^ * 

First,  Second,  and  Foreign  Language.  The  organizer  of  a bilingual  program  in  the 
United  States  needs  to  understand  clearly  the  difference  between  the  children’s  home  language 
(also  called  first  language,  mother  tongue,  or  vernacular),  their  second  language  (English),  and 
foreign  languages.  The  language  into  which  a non-English-speaking  child  is  born  is  normally  the 
language  which  exercises  the  most  important  and  the  durable  influence  on  him;  it  helps  to 
fashion  his  basic  style  of  speech  and  personality.  For  such  a child  in  the  United  States,  English 
is  usually  the  second  language.  The  teaching  of  English  as  a second  language  to  children  whose 
first  language  is  not  English  requires  a special  approach,  special  techniques,  special  materials, 
and  special  understanding.  ESL  (English  as  a second  language)  techniques  are  used  widely  in 
areas  where  we  have  concentrations  of  non-English-speaking  persons.  The  limited  English  thus 
acquired  is  not  for  quite  some  time  a sufficient  medium  for  the  non-English-speaking  child’s 
total  learning,  but  it  should  be  an  important  component  of  a well-planned  bilingual  program. 

For  many  non-English-speaking  children  in  the  United  States,  English  may  very  well 
initially  be  altogether  foreign,  but  it  has  become  conventional  to  refer  to  it  as  a second 
language  since  it  is  used  actively  and  officially,  even  in  our  bilingual  areas.  Social  scientists  tend 
now  to  restrict  the  term  foreign  language”  to  languages  not  corrimonly  spoken  in  a given 
community.  Thus,  for  example,  a Spanish-speaking  American  encounters  his  first  language  at 
birth,  may  not  meet  his  second  language  (English)  until  he  begins  school  at  age  six,  and  studies 
his  first  foreign  language  perhaps  as  a high  school  subject. 

The  Best  Order  for  Learning  Language  Skills.  Another  important  factor  in  planning  a 
sound  bilingual  program  is  the  proper  ordering  of  language  skills,  usually  called  language  arts, 
by  elementary-school  educators.  Just  as  a child  first  learns  to  hear,  understand,  and  speak  his 
own  language  and  then  learns  to  read  and  write  it,  so  should  he  learn  his  second  language  in  the 
same  way. 

What  has  not  been  sufficiently  understood  in  the  past  is  that  a Spanish-speaking  child 
who  has  lived  his  first  five  or  six  years  in  a Spanish-speaking  family  and  community  is  “readyw  x 
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to  learn  to  read  and  write  in  Spanish  but  not  in  English.  A teacher  who  fails  to  take  advantage 
of  his  “readiness”  and  to  teach  him  how  to  re^d  and  write  his  mother  tongue  without  delay  is 
missing  a golden  opportunity. 

i 

The  Factor  of  Age.  Recent  research  confirms  what  perceptive  educators  have  long 

known,  that  the  human  infant  is  a surprising  learner.  “Psychologist  Benjamin  Bloom  estimates 

that  about  50  percent  of  mature  intelligence  is  developed  by  age  four  and  another  30  percent 

by  age  eight.  Some  psychologists  doubt  whether  any  amount  of  remedial  work  later  on  will 

enable  a child  to  develop  intellectually  to  his  full  potential  if  he  does  not  receive  the  proper 

1 9 

stimulation  at  the  proper  time— that  is,  very  young.” 

>\JVe  cite  this  arresting  quotation,  for  it  underlines  what  is  coming  to  be  accepted  more 
and  more  as  a truism  by  educational  theorists,  namely,  that  formal  schooling  normally  begins 
at  an  age  when  much  of  the  learning  potential  of  a child  has  already  been  lost.  Realizing  that 
the  early-learning  movement  is  accelerating  rapidly,  New  York  City  school  officials  are  experi- 
menting with  two-year-olds.  “The  earlier  we  get  youngsters,”  says  one  administrator,  “the 
jjetter  chances  of  their  doing  will  in  school  later.”  \ 3 The  results  of  early  investigation  are  so 
promising  that  bilingual  program  planners  would  do  well  to  include  infants  and  preschoql 
children  in  their  designs. 

Early  Language  Learning.  We  are  coming  to  realize  the  unsuspected  capacity  of  infants 
and  young  children  for  learning  in  general,-  but  their  extraordinary  capacity  for  the  learning  of 
languages,  both  the  mother  tongue  and  other  languages,  has  long  been  common  knowledge. 

C * . 

We  cannot  explain  how  man  developed  language,  thus  setting  himself  apart  from  the 
other  animals,  and  we  never  cease  to  wonder  at  the  infant’s  skill  in  mastering  his  mother 
tongue.  Less  well  known  is  the  fact  that  the  vocal  noises  which  the  infant  enjoys  producing  far 
transcend  the  limits  of  the  community  language.  After  making  a number  of  sample  recordings 
of  the  vocalizations  of  a single  infant  in  the  first  year  of  life,  Charles  Osgood  observes  that 
“within  the  data  for  the  first  two  months  of  life  may  be  found  all  of  the  speech  sounds  that 
the^ human  vocal  system  can  produce.”14  This  fact  has  enormous  implications  for  the  propon- 
ents of  bilingual  schooling.  Linguists  are  agreed  that  by  the  age  of  about  five  and  one-half  the 
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average  child  has  mastered  most  of  the  sound  system  and  much  of  the  basic  structure  of  his 
language,  as  well  as  a sufficient  vocabulary  to  participate  fully  in  the  activities  of  immediate 
concern  to  him. 

Another  indication  of  the  child’s  fantastic  learning  power  is  the  size  of  his  vocabulary. 
Mary  Katherine  Smith,  using  the  Seashore-Eckerson  English  Recognition  Vocabulary  Test, 
found  that  “for  grade  one,  the  average  number  of  basic  words  known  was  16,900,  with  a range 
from  5,500  to  48,800.”  ^ Henry  D.  Rinsland,  using  written  sources  supplemented  by  chil- 
dren’s conversation,  counted  5,099  different  words  used  by  first  graders  as  an  active  vocabu- 
lary out  of  353,874  running  words.  ^ 
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In  learning  additional  languages,  too,  young  children  astonish  adolescents  and  adults, 
who  have  so  much  difficulty  acquiring,  their  second  language.  A well-known  example  of  chil- 
dren’s plurilingualism  in  a multilingual  societal  setting  is  that  cited  by  British  psychologist 
J.  W.  Tomb:  “It  is  common  experience  in  the  district  in  Bengal  in  which  the  writer  resided  to 
hear  English  children  three  or  four  years  old  who  have  been  born  in  the  country  conversing 
freely  at  different  tim^s  with  their  parents  in  English,  with  their  ayahs  (nurses)  in  Bengali,  with 
the  garden  coolies  in  Santali,  and  with  .the  house-servants  in  Hindustani,  while  their  parents 
have  learned  with  the  aid  of  a munshi  (teacher)  and  much  laborious  effort  just  sufficient  Hin- 
dustani to  comprehend  what  the  house-servants  are'  saying  (provided  they  ,dd  not  speak  too 
quickly)  and  to  issue  simple  orders  to  them  connected  .with  domestic  affairs.  It  is  even  not  un- 
usual to  see  English  parents  in  India  unable  to  understand  what  their  servants  are  saying  to 
them  in  Hindustani  and  being  driven  in  consequence  to. bring  along  an  English  child  of  four  or 
five  years  old,  if  available,  to  act  as  interpreter.”^ 

Missionary  families  are  a particularly  rich  source  of  examples  to  illustrate  children’s 
language  learning  ability.  “One  American  missionary  family  in  Vietnam  tells  this  story:  When 
they  went  out  to  Vietnam,  they  were  three,  father,  mother,  and  four-year-old  daughter. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival  a son  was  born.  The  parents’  work  took  them  on  extended  trips  to 
the  interior  of  the  country,  at  which  times  they  left  their  children  in  the  care  of  a Vietnamese 
housekeeper  and  a nursemaid.  When  the  time  came  for  the  young  son  to  talk,  he  did  in  fact 
talk,  but  in  Vietnamese.  Suddenly,  the  parents  realized  that  they  could  not  even  communicate 
with  their  son  except  by  using  their  daughter  as  an  interpreter.”  * ^ 

* 4 

According  to  Dr.  Wilder  Penfield,  the  distinguished  former  Director  of  the  Montreal 
Nuerological  Institute,  “A  child  who  is  exposed  to  two  or  three  languages  during  the  ideal- 
period  for  language  learning  pronounces  each  with  the  accent  of  his  teacher.  If  he  he(ars  one 
language  at  home,  another  at  school,  and  a third  perhaps  from  a governess  in  a nursery,  he  is 
not  aware  that  he  is  learning  three  languages  at  all.  He  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  to  get  what  he 
wants  from  the  governess  he  must  speak  one  way  and  with  the  teacher  he  must  speak  in 
another  way.  He  has  not  reasoned  it  out  at  all. 

In  his  biography  of  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  Louis  St.  Laurent,  Bruce  Hutchison 
quotes  the  former  Prime  Minister  as  .follows,  “‘I  thought,’  he  used  to  say  in  later  years,  ‘that 
everybody  spoke  to  his  father  in  French  and  his  mother  in  English.’”^ 

From  these  examples,  and  from  many  others  that  could  be  found,  educators  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  learning  of  two  languages  does  not  constitute  an  undue  expectation  of 
children,  especially  very  young  children. * 

Language  and  Culture.  “Study  of  the  history  and  culture  associated  with  a student’s 
mother  tongue  is  considered  an  integral  part  of  bilingual  education .”  This  quotation  from  the 
Guidelines  to  the  Bilingual  Education  Program  emphasizes  the  relation  of  language  to  culture. 
Language  is  only  one  of  the  important  parts  of  the  characteristic  behavior  of  a people  bound 


together  in  one  culture.  It  is  closely  connected  with  a particular  way  of  feeling,  thinking,  and 
acting,  and  it  is  rooted  in  and  reflects  a commonly  accepted  set  of  values.  Educators  need  to 
remember  that  a child  born  into  a Spanish-speaking  family  in  the  Southwest,  a Navajo  child 
bom  on  the  reservation  in  Arizona,  a Franco- American  child  born  into  a French-speaking 
family  in  Northern  Maine,  and  a Chinese  child  born  into  a Cantonese-speaking  family  in  San 
Francisco  all  enter  different  worlds,  worlds  which  are  organized  and  presented  through  the  grid 
of  the  particular  language  that  they  hear  about  them  and  that  they  acquire.  There  is,  therefore, 
an  intimate  relationship  between  the  child,  his  family,  his  community,  their  language,  and  their 
view  of  the  world.  How  to  harmonize  these  with  American  English  and  with  prevailing  Ameri- 
can culture  patterns  without  damaging  the  self-image  of  a non-English-speaking  child  is  the 

challenge.  It  is  not  a minor  one. 

* 

* 

Bilingualism,  Biculturalism,  and  the  Community.  Bilingual  education  can  provide  one 
important  means  of  building  out  of  varied  ethnic  elements  a harmonious  and  creative  commu- 
nity. It  is  not  enough  for  educators  to  understand  the  principles  on  which  a solid  bilingual 
program  must  be  iiiilt;  they  must  also  create  understanding  throughout  the  community  con- 
cerning the  important  connection  between  one’s  mother  tongue,  one’s  self-image,  and  one’s 
heritage  (both  individual  and  group-cultural).  One  can  hardly  despise  or  depreciate  any 
people’s  language  without  depreciating  the  people  themselves.  As  forty-nine  Scandinavian 
professors,  assembled  in  1962,.  so  eloquently  said:  “L‘extermination  d‘une  langue,  d'une 
culture  et  dhm  peuple  sont  une  seule  et  meme  chose.” (The  extermination  of  a language,  of 
a culture,  and  of  a people  are  all  one  and  the  same  thing.) 

V 

Wherever  the  vicious  circle  begins,  it  is  the  community  as  a whole  or  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  that  suffers  the  consequences.  Both  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
schools  and  those  who  exert  leadership  in  the  community  must  search  their  consciences  before 
deciding  what  kind  of  education  to  provide.  The  non-English-speaking  child  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  school  is  unable  to  acquire  literacy  in  English  in  competition  with  his  English-speaking 
classmates  and  who  is  not  permitted  to  acquire  it  in  his  own  language  makes  a poor  beginning 
that  he  may  never  be  able  to  overcome.  Frustrated  and  discouraged,  he  seeks  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  drop  out  of  school;  and  if  he  finds  a job  at  all  it  will  be  the  lowest  paying  job.  He  will 
be  laid  off  first,'  will  remain  unemployed  longest,  and  is  least  able  to  adapt  to  changing 
occupational  requirements. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  was  conceived  to  rectify  certain  obvious  educational 
defects  of  the  past.  But  educational  discrimination  is,  but  one  aspect  of  the  ills  which  char- 
acterize our  still  far  from  perfect  society;  and  the  building  of  a better  education  system, 
resting  on  a full  recognition  of  many  languages  and  cultures  can  be  expected  td  make  only  a 
modest  start  toward  our  full  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  ourselves  for  the  vast  multifarious 
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unhomogeneous  nation  that  we  are. 

To  summarize,  a rationale  for  bilingual  schooling  in  the  United  States  rests  on  the 
following  proposition:  ’ . 
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2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
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American  schooling  has  not  met  the  needs  of  children  coming  from  homes 
where  non-English  languages/are  spoken;  a radical  improvement  is  therefore 
urgently  needed.  j 

Such  improvement  must  first  of  all  maintain  and  strengthen  the  sense  of  iden- 
tity of  children  entering  the  slphool  from  such  homes. 

The  self-image  and  sense  of  dignity  of  families  that  speak  other  languages  must 
also  be  preserved  and  strengthened. 

The  child  s mother  tongue  is  not  only  an  essential  part  of  his  sense  of  identity; 
it  is  also  his  best  instrument  for  learning,  especially  in  the  early  stages. 
Preliminary  evidence  indicates  that  initial  learning  through  a child's  non-English 
home  language  does  not  hinder  learning  in  English  or  other  school  subjects. 
Differences  among  first,  second,  and  foreign  languages  need  to  be  understood  if 
learning  through  them  is  to  be  sequenced  effectively. 

The  best  order  of  the  learning  of  basic  skills  in  a language— whether  first  or 
second— needs  to  be  understood  and  respected  if  best  results  are  to  be  obtained; 
this  order  is  normally,  especially  for  children:  listening  comprehension,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing. 

Young  children  have  an  impressive  learning  capacity;  especially  in  the  case  of 
language  learning,  the  young  child  learns  more  easily  and  better  than  adoles- 
cents of  adults  the  sound  system,  the  basic  structure,  and  vocabulary  of  a 
language. 

Closely  related  to  bilingualism  is  biculturalism,  which  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  bilingual  instruction. 

Bilingual  education  holds  the  promise  of  helping  to  harmonize  various  ethnic 
elements  in  a community  into  a mutually  respectful  and  creative  pluralistic 
society. 


Another  Rationale 

We  have  represented  a brief  rationale  in  the  form  of  a Resolution  Concerning  the 
Education  of  Bilingual  Children  and  have  sketched  the  main  points  which  we  consider  essential 
to  its  understanding.  We  want  in  conclusion  to  present  another  viewpoint,  that  of  A.  Bruce 
Gaarder,  a trilingual  whose  study  of  bilingual  education  has  been  long  and  intense.  The  state- 
ment which  he  presented  to  Senator  Yarborough’s  Special  Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion on  May  18,  1967  is  a complete  rationale  in  itself.  We  reproduce  it  herewith  except  for  one 
paragraph,  which  we  have  quoted  earlier  in  this  chapter. 


Prepared  Statement  of  A.  Bruce  Gaarder, 

Chief,  Basic  Studies  Branch, 

Division  of  College  Programs,  Bureau  of 
Educational  Personnel  Development, 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education^ 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  there  were  in  1960  about  five 
million  persons  of  school  age  (6-18)  in  the  United  States  who  had  a non-English  mother 


tongue.  It  is  reliably  estimated  that  over  three  million  of  this  group  did  in  fact  retain  the  use  of 
that  tongue.  In  this  group  of  school  children  who  still  use  the  non-English  mother  tongue, 
there  are  1.75  million  Spanish-speakers,  about  77,000  American  Indians,  and  slightly  over  a' 
million  from  some  30  additional  language  groups:  French,  German,  Polish,  Czech,  Yiddish, 
Ukrainian,  and  many  others.  The  situation  is  not  known  to  have  changed  notably  since  1960. 
These  are  the  children  we  are  concerned  with,  plus  another  million  or  so  in  the  same  category 
under  six  years  of  age  and  soon  to  enter  the  schools.  They  are  necessarily  and  unavoidably 
bilingual  children. 

Bilingualism  can  be  either  a great  asset  or  a great  liability.  In  our  schools  millions  of 
these  youngsters  have  been  cheated  or  damaged  or  both  by  well-intentioned  but  ill-informed 
educational  policies  which  have  made  of  their  bilingualism  an  ugly  disadvantage  in  their  lives. 
The  object  of  this  testimony  is  to  show  the  nature  of  the  damage  that  has  been  done  and 
suggest  how  it  can  be  remedied  in  the  future. 

Bilingual  education  means  the  use  of  both  English  and  another  language— usually  the 
child’s  mother  tongue— as  mediums  of  instruction  in  the  schools.  It  is  not  “foreign  language 
teaching”  but  rather  the  use  of  each  language  to  teach  all  of  the  school  curriculum  (except,  of 
course,  the  other  language  itself).  There  are  five  main  reasons  which  support  bilingual  educa- 
tion. The  first  three  apply  to  the  child’s  years  in  the  elementary  school: 

1.  Children  who  enter  school  with  less  competence  in  English  than  monolingual 
English-speaking  children  will  probably  become  retarded  in  their  school  work  to  the 
extent  of  their  deficiency  in  English,  if  English  is  the  sole  medium  of  instruction.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bilingual  child’s  conceptual  development  and  acquisition  of 
other  experience  and  information  could  proceed  at  a normal  rate  if  the  mother  tongue 
were  used  as  an  alternate  medium  of  instruction.  Retardation  is  not  likely  if  there  is 
only  one  or  very  few  non-English-speaking  children  in  an  entire  school.  It  is  almost 
inevitable  if  the  non-English  language  is  spoken  by  large  groups  of  children. 

2.  Non-English-speaking  children  come  from  non-English-speaking  homes.  The 
use  of  the  child’s  mother  tongue  by  some  of  the  teachers  and  as  a school  language  is 
necessary  if  there  is  to  be  a strong,  mutually  reinforcing  relationship  between  the  home 
and  the  school. 

3.  Language  is  the  most  important  exteriorization  or  manifestation  of  the  self, 
of  the  human  personality.  If  the  school,  the  all-powerful  school,  rejects  the  mother 
tongue  of  an  entire  group  of  children,  it  can  be  expected  to  affect  seriously  and 
adversely  those  children’s  concept  of  their  parents,  their  homes,  and  of  themselves. 

V 

The  other  two  reasons  apply  when  the  bilingual  child  becomes  an  adult: 

4.  If  he  has  not  achieved  reasonable  literacy  in  his  mother  tongue-ability  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  it  accurately -it  will  be  virtually  useless  to  him  for  any  technical 
or  professional  work  where  language  matters.  Thus,  his  unique  potential  career  advan- 
tage, his  bilingualism,  will  have  been  destroyed. 

5.  Our  people’s  native  competence  in  Spanish  and  French  and  Czech  and  all  the 
k other  languages  and  the  cultural  heritage  each  language  Transmits  are  a national  resource 
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that  we  need  badly  and  must  conserve  by  every  reasonable  means. 

I will  return  later  to  most  of  these  points. 

There  is  a vast  body  of  writing  by  educators  who  believe  that  bilingualism  is  a handi- 
cap. The  evidence  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  obvious  and  incontrovertible.  There  is  a clear, 
direct  chain  relationship  between  language  competence,  formal  education,  and  economic  status 
among  Americans  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English.  The  children  speak  Spanish,  or  Navajo, 
or  French,  and  they  do  poorly  in  school:  therefore,  (so  goes  the  argument)  their  bilingualism  is 
to  blame.  Many  researchers  have  established  a decided  correlation  between  bilingualism  and 
low  marks  on  intelligence  tests,  but  what  no  research  has  shown  is  that  bilingualism,  per  se,  is  a 
cause  of  low  performance  on  intelligence  tests.  On  the  contrary,  studies  which  have  attempted 
to  take  into  account  all  of  the  factors  which  enter  the  relationship  show  that  it  is  not  the  fact 
of  bilingualism  but  how  and  to  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  the  two  languages  are 
taught  that  make  the  difference.  (If  this  were  not  true,  how  could  one  explain  the  fact  that  the 
governing  and  intellectual  elite  in  all  countries  have  sought  to  give  their  Children  bilingual  or 
even  multi-lingual  education?)  Much  of  the  literature  on  bilingualism  does  not  deal  at  all  with 
bilingual  education.  Rather  it  shows  the  unfortunate  results  when  the  child’s  mother  tongue  is 
ignored,  deplored  or  otherwise  degraded. 

The  McGill  University  psychologists,  Lambert  and  Peale  (now  Anisfeld)  have  shown 
that  if  the  bilingualism  is  “balanced.”  i.e.,  if  there  has  been  something  like  equal,  normal, 
literacy  developed  in  the  two  languages,  bilingual  19-year-olds  in  Montreal  are  markedly  super- 
ior to  monolinguals  on  verbal  and  non-verbal  tests  of  intelligence  and  appear  to  have  greater 
mental  flexibility,  a superiority  in  concept  formation,  and  a more  diversified  set  of  mental 
abilities.  It  is  their  judgment  tjhat  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  supposed  “handicap”  of 
bilingualism  is  caused  by  bilingualsim,  per  se,  and  that  “it  would  be  more  fruitful  to  seek  that 
cause  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  measuring  instrument  and  in  other  variables  such  as  socioeco- 
nomic status,  attitude  toward  the  two  languages,  and  educational  policy  and  practice  regarding 
the  teaching  of  both  languages.” 

There  is  an  educational  axiom,  accepted  virtually  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  that 
“the  best  medium  for  teaching  a child  is  his  mother  tongue.”  Whiat  happens  when  the  mother 
tongue  is  so  used?  A recent  study  made  in  Chiapas,  Mexico,  by  Dr.  N.  Modiano  for  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Education  shows  the  results  that  can  be  expected.  The  Modiano 
research  examined  the  hypothesis  (implicit  in  current  educational  policies  throughout  the 
United  States)  that  children  of  linguistic  minorities  learn  to  read  English  with  greater  compre- 
hension when  all  reading  instruction  is  offered  through  English  than  when  they  first  leam  to 
read  in  their  non-English  mother  tongue. 

The  investigation  involved  all  students  attending  26  schools  in  three  Indian  municipios 
in  Chiapas.  All  students  were  native  speakers  of  either  Tzeltal  or  Tzotzil,  two  of  the  indigenous 
languages  of  Mexico.  Thirteen  were  Federal  or  State  schools  in  which  all  reading  instruction 
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was  offered  in  Spanish,  Thirteen  were  National  Indian  Institute  schools  in  which  literacy  was 
developed  in  the  mother  tongue  prior  to  being  attempted  in  Spanish.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
Was  to  determine  which  group  of  schools  produced  the  greater  measure  of  literacy  (specific- 
ally, greater  reading  comprehension)  in  the  national  language,  Spanish. 

Two  indications  of  reading  comprehension  were  obtained.  First,  all  teachers  were  asked 
to  designate  “all  of  your  students  who  are  able  to  understand  what  they  read  in  Spanish.” 
Approximately  20  percent  of  the  students  in  the  all-Spanish  Federal  and  State  schools  were 
nominated  by  their  teachers  as  being  able  to  understand  what  they  were  asked  to  read  in 
Spanish.  Approximately  37  percent  of  the  students  in  the  bilingual  Institute  schools  were 
nominated  by  their  teachers  as  being  able  to  understand  what  they  read  in  Spanish.  The 
difference  favors  the  bilingual  approach  beyond  the  .001  level  of  probability. 

Then,  a carefully  devised  group  reading  comprehension  test  was  administered  to  all  of 
the  selected  children.  The  children’s  average  score  in  State  and  Federal  schools  was  41.59;  in 
the  bilingual  institute  schools  it  was  50.30.  The  difference  between  these  means  was  found  to 
be  significant  at  beyond  the  .01  level  of  probability.  Within  each  of  the  three  municipios  mean 
scores  in  Institute  schools  were  higher  than  in  Federal  and  State  schools.  Thus,  not  only  did 
the  teachers  using  the  bilingual  approach  nominate  more  of  their  students  for  testing,  but  their 
judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  their  students  scored  significantly  higher  on  the 
group  test  of  reading  comprehension.  . 

In  Puerto  Rico,  in  1925,  the  International  Institute  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  made  a study  of  the  educational  system  on  that  island,  where  English  was  the 
major  medium  of  instruction  despite  the  fact  that  the  children’s  mother  tongue  is  Spanish.  The 
Columbia  University  group  undertook  a testing  program  to  measure  pupil  achievement  in  all 
grades  and  particularly  to  explore  the  relative  effectiveness  of  learning  through  each  of  the  two 
language  mediums.  To  test  reading,  arithmetic,  information,  language,  and  spelling  they  used 
the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  in  its  regular  English  version  and  in  a Spanish  version  modified 
to  fit  Puerto  Rican  conditions.  Over  69,000  tests  were  given. 

The  results  were  displayed  on  charts  so  as  to  reveal  graphically  any  significant  differ- 
ence between  achievement  through  English  and  achievement  through  Spanish.  Both  of  these 
could  be  compared  on  the  same  charts  with  the  average  achievement  of  children  in  schools  in 
the  continental  United  States.  I will  summarize  the  findings  in  two  sentences: 

1.  In  comparison  with  children  in  the  continental  United  States,  the  Puerto 

Ricans’  achievement  through  English  showed  them  to  be  markedly  retarded. 

2.  The  Puerto  Rican  children’s  achievement  through  Spanish  was,  by  and  large, 

markedly  superior  to  that  of, continental  United  States  children,  who  were  using  their 

own  mother  tongue,  English. 

The  Columbia  University  reserachers,  explaining  the  astonishing  fact  that  those  elemen- 
tary school  children  in  Puerto  Rico-poverty-stricken,  backward,  “benighted,”  beautiful 


Puerto  Rico-achieved  more  through  Spanish  than  continental  United  States  children  did 
through  English,  came  to  the  following  conclusion,  one  with  extraordinary  implications  for  us 
here: 

Spanish  is  much  more  easily  learned  as  a native  language  than  is  English. 

The  facility  with  which  Spanish  is  learned  makes  possible  the  early  introduction  of 
content  into  the  primary  curriculum. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  it  and  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  it  as  a 
medium  of  school  instruction. 

What  they  were  actually  saying  is  'that  because  Spanish  has  a much  better  writing 
system  than  English  (i.e.,  the  writing  system  matches  the  sound  system)  speakers  of  Spanish 
can  master  reading  and  writing  very  quickly  and  can  begin  to  acquire  information  from  the 
printed  page  more  easily  and  at  an  earlier  age. 

The  conclusion  is,  in  sum,  that  if  the  Spanish-speaking  children  of  our  Southwest  were 
given  all  of  their  schooling  through  both  Spanish  andjEnglish,  there  is  a strong  likelihood  that 
not  only  would  their  so-called  handicap  of  bilingualism  disappear,  but  they  would  have  a 
decided  advantage  over  their  English-speaking  schoolmates,  at  least  in  elementary  school, 
because  of  the  excellence  of  the  Spanish  writing  system.  There  are  no  “reading  problems,”  as 
we  know  them,  among  school  children  in  Spanish-speaking  countries. 

And  their  English  could  be  better  too,  but  that’s  another  story. 

American  Samoa,  with  about  20,000  people,  is  an  example  of  what  is  meant  when 
children,  in  communities  which  have  a high  degree  of  linguistic  solidarity,  are  required  to  study 
through  a language  not  their  own.  In  American  Samoa  the  home  language  of  the  native  people 
is  Samoan,  and  they  cling  to  it  tenaciously,  even  to  the  extent  of  providing  their  children 
both  after-school  and  weekend  instruction  in  Samoan.  In  1963  the  Science  Research  Asso- 
ciates high  school  placement  tests  were  given  to  535  graduates  of  Samoan  junior  high  schools, 
i.e.,  pupils  who  had  completed  the  ninth  grade.  The  median  grade  placement  score  was  5.8, 
i.e.,  close  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  grade.  Only  21  of  the  535  pupils  scored  9.0,  i.e.,  in  the  ninth 
grade,  or  better.  Most  of  the  21  had  studied  in  the  United  States  or  had  other  unusual 
advantages.  The  author  of  one  report  judged  that  one  obstacle  to  the  learning  of  English  was 
the  Samoan’s  pride  in  their  own  culture. 


The  establishment  of  bilingual  education  programs  in  our  schools  could  be  expected  to 
increase  and  improve,  rather  than  lessen,  emphasis  on  the  proper  teaching  of  English  to 
children  who  speak  another  mother  tongue.  Under  our  present  policy,  which  supports  the 
ethnocentric  illusion  that  English  is  not  a “foreign”  language  for  anyone  in  this  country,  it  is 
almost  always  taught  as  if  the  bilingual  child  already  knew  English.  Our  failure  to  recognize  the 
mother  tongue  and  thus  to  present  English  as  a second  language  helps  to  produce  “functional 
illiteracy  in  almost  three  out  of  every  four  Spanish  speakers  in  Texas. 
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In  a bilingual  education  program,  English  would  be  taught  from  the  child’s  first  day  in 
school  but  his  concept  development,  his  acquisition  of  information  and  experience-in  sum,  his 
total  education— wovdd  not  depend  on  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  English.  Bilingual  education 
permits  making  a clear  distinction  between  education  and  language,  i.e.,  between  the  content 
of  education  and  the  vehicle  through  which  it  is  acquired. 

I use  the  example  of  two  window  panes,  the  green-tinted  Spanish  one  and  the  blue- 
tinted  English  one,  both  looking  out  on  the  same  world,  the  same  reality.  We  tell  the  little 
child  who  has  just  entered  the  first  grade,  “You  have  two  windows  onto  the  world,  the  Spanish 
one  and  the  English  one.  Unfortunately,  your  English  window  hasn’t  been  built  yet,  but  we’re 
going  to  work  on  it  as  fast  as  we  can  and  in  a few  years,  maybe,  it’ll  be  as  clear  and  bright  as 
your  Spanish  window.  Meantime,  even  if  you  don’t  see  much,  keep  on  trying  to  look  out  the 
space  where  the  blue  one  will  be.  And  stay  away  from  the  green  one!  It  s against  our  educa 
tional  policy  to  look  through  anything  tinted  green!” 

The  influx  of  Spanish-speaking  Cuban  refugee  children  into  Florida  in  recent  years 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  two  model  bilingual  education  programs  in  the  Dade 
County  (Miami)  public  schools.  The  first  is  essentially  a period  a day  of  Spanish  language  arts 
instruction  at  all  grade  levels  for  native  speakers  of  Spanish.  It  was  established,  according  to 
educators,  there,  “because  it  did  not  seem  right  not  to  do  something  to  maintain  and  develop 
these  children’s  native  language.”  The  second  program  is  a model  bilingual  public  elementary 
school  (Coral  Way)  which  is  now  finishing  its  fourth  year  of  operation.  This  highly  success- 
ful school  provides  us  with  information  on  three  points  of  great  importance  in  the  present 
context: 

1.  At  the  fifth  grade  level  the  children  have  been  found-insofar  as  this  can  be 
determined  by  achievement  testing— to  be  able  to  learn  equally  well  through  either  of 
their  two  languages.  (This  is  a level  of  achievement  that  cannot  be  expected  in  even  our 
best  college-level  foreign  language  programs.) 

2.  Since  half  of  the  children  are  Cubans  and  half  begin  as  monolingual  speakers 
of  English,  each  learning  the  other’s  language  and  his  own,  it  is  apparent  that  a truly 
comprehensive  bilingual  education  program  can  serve  not  only  the  non-English  mother 
tongue  children  who  must  necessarily  become  bilingual,  but  also  the  ordinary  monolin- 
gual American  child  who  speaks  nothing  but  English  and  whose  parents  want  him  to 
become  bilingual. 

3.  The  strength  of  the  program  lies  in  the  high  quality  of  the  teachers  of  both 
languages  (all  of  them  native  and  highly  trained  speakers  of  the  language  in  which  they 
teach)  and  the  fullness  of  the  support  they  get  from  the  school  administration  and  the 
community.  The  implications  of  these  three  points  are  momentous. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

p 

That  comprehensive  programs  of  bilingual  education  in  self-selected  schools 

and  for  self-selected  pupils  at  all  grade  levels  be  supported. 
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2.  That  the  opportunity  to  profit  from  bilingual  education  be  extended  to 
children  of  all  non-English-speaking  groups.  All  are  now  losers  under  our  present  educa- 
tional one-language  policy:  at  worst  they  become  hopelessly  retarded  in  school;  at  best 
they  lose  the  advantage  of  mastery  of  their  mother  tongue. 

3.  That  adequate  provision  be  made  for  training  and  otherwise  securing  teachers 
capable  of  using  the  non-English  tongue  as  a medium  of  instruction. 

4.  That  there  be  provisions  for  cooperative  efforts  by  the  public  schools  and  the 
non-English  ethnic  organizations  which  have  thus  far  worked  unaided  and  unrecog- 
nized to  maintain  two-language  competence  in  their  children. 

5.  That  provision  be  made  for  safeguarding  the  quality  of  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs  which  receive  Federal  financial  assistance. 


V 
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“It  must  be  noted  here  that,  in  addition  to  performing  as  well  as  the  control  group,  in 
the  regular  curriculum,  the  English-speaking  pupils  were  learhing  a second  language  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  pupils  were  learning  to  read  and  write  their  native  language.” 
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Consolidated  Independent  School  District,  outside  Laredo,  Texas,  both  English-speaking  and 
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CHAPTER  V 


PLANNING  A BILINGUAL  PROGRAM 

The  present  chapter  is  addressed  primarily  to  the  local  school  board,  the  school 
administration,  and  the  teaching  staff,  in  a community  that  has  a concentration  of  non-English 
speakers  in  its  population.  These  non-English  speakers  represent  both  a responsibility  and  a 
potential  educational  resource.  Just  how  the  local  education  agency  meets  this  responsibility 
and  exploits  this  resource  depends  on  the  attitude  and  conscience  of  the  community.  Some 
ethnic  groups,  whatever  their  true  feelings,  make  little  display  of  interest  in  maintaining  their 
mother  tongue;  others  are  clamoring  for  this  right.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  to  establish 
a program  of  bilingual  schooling  should  be  faced  by  the  board  and  the  superintendent  without 
waiting  for  the  community  to  take  the  initiative  and,  most  certainly,  before  they  are  forced  to 
do  so  by  public  pressure.  • 4 

Study  Committee  . 

Once  the  school  board  is  convinced  that  there  is  in  the  community  a strong  potential 
for  bilingual  education,  a suitable  first  step  is  to  appoint  a broadly  representative  committee  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  such  schooling.  This  committee  should  include  educators  and  laymen, 
representatives  of  both  ethnic  groups,  enthusiastic  proponents  of  bilingual  schooling  and 
complete  skeptics,  and  able  persons  with  open  minds,  willing  to  consider  evidence.  Depending 
on  the  local  situation,  the  board  may  wish  to  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  city  council  and 
representative  civic  or  ethnic  organizations.  Care  must  be  taken  to  insure  a serious, 
non-partisan  study  and  to  avoid  a political  power  struggle. 

In  instructing  the  committee  the  board  ought  to  request  a comprehensive  study  of  the 
local  non-English-speaking  population,  including  number  of  speakers,  socioeconomic 
distribution,  educational  achievement  of  various  age  groups,  and  attitude  toward  education.  As 
it  begins  its  study,  the  committee  may  wish  to  take  a sampling  of  public  opinion  to  serve  as  a 
guide  in  its  deliberations.  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  public  the  basic  issues 
concerning  bilingual  education  and  thus  provide  a basis  for *an  objective  expression  of  public 
opinion  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study.  In  addition  to  doing  a good  deal  of  background 
reading,  the  committee  will  want  to  visit  representative  bilingual  programs  and  consult 
knowledgeable  educators.  In  its  final  report  the  committee  should  assay  the  potential  public 
support  for  bilingual  schooling,  the  cost  of  a program,  the  sources  of  financial  support,  and  the 
availability  of  adequate  instructional  resources. 

If,  after  all  the  evidence  has  been  considered,  the  committee  reports  a negative  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  community,  the  school  board  may  simply  want  to  accept  the  report  and 
await  a more  favorable  occasion. 

Advisory  Committee  * 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee  recommends  a bilingual  program  as  desirable  and 
the  school  board  concurs  in  this  finding,  several  steps  are  indicated  which  would  lead 
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ultimately  to  the  implementation  of  this  recommendation.  The  first  of  these  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  advisory  committee  on  bilipgual  schooling,  which,  like  the  study  committee, 
should  consist  of  both ' educators  and  laymen  and  representatives  of  both  the  English  and 
non-English  groups.  It  might  even  be  possible  to  convert  the  study  committee  into  an  advisory 
committee  or  at  least  to  retain  certain  memWs  on  the  new  board.  The  advisory  committee’s 
function  would  be  threefold.  (1)  Beginning  where  the  study  committee  has  left  off,  it  would 
assist  the  school  administration  in  defining  the  goals  of  a bilingual  program  in  such  a way  as 
best  to  serve  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  community;  and  periodically  it  should  review 
and,  if  necessary,  redefine  these  goals.  (2)  It  should  help  interpret  the  program  to  the  com- 
munity and  thus  assure  the  school  administration  of  maximal  public  support.  (3)  It  should  be 
sensitive  to  doubts  in  the  community  and  should  itself  raise  questions,  when  needed,  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  program. 

Program  Coordinator 

A natural  next  step  is  the  appointment  of  a program  coordinator.  Such  a coordinator 
should  be  a bilingual  educator,  either  a native  speaker  of  the  ethnic  language  of  the  community 
who  also  has  a good  command  of  English  or  a native  speaker  of  English  who  has  a good 
command  of  the  non-English  language  and>a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  culture  of  the 
community.  He  should  also  be  sensitive  to  public  relations  and  to  the  demands  of  the  position, 
realizing  that  it  will  involve  children,  schools,  curriculum  design,  evaluation,  and  research.  His 
training  should  have  included  work  in  sociology,  linguistics,  anthropology,  and  psychology. 
And,  adds  one  of  our  collaborators,  he  should  have  a tendency  to  be  lucky  in  the  things  he 

undertakes  to  do. 

The  coordinator’s  responsibility  is  to  implement  the  basic  policy  which  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  school  board  and  the  school  administration  as  a result  of  the  findings  of  the 
study  committee  and  the  recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee.  For  maximum  effi- 
ciency, the  coordinator  and  the  teaching  staff  should,  from  the  beginning,  participate  in  the 
planning  and  preparation  of  a bilingual  program.  If  the  coordinat&r  and  bilingual  teachers  are 
not  already  on  the  staff  as  plans  are  taking  shape,  they  should  be  appointed  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

As  soon  as  the  coordinator  has  become  familiar  with  the  situation  and  has  won  the 
confidence  of  his  colleagues,  both  above  and  below  him  in  the  hierarchy,  he  should  take  more 
initiative  in  proposing  possible  improvements  in  the  program.  Questions  to  be  reconsidered 
frequently  are  the  following:  (1)  Are  the  goals  of  the  program  soundly  based?  (2)  Is  the 
community  kept  informed,  and  are  parents  and  other  volunteers  invited  to  participate  in  the 
program?  (3)  Can  the  program  be  improved?  What  are  the  best  teaching  arrangements?  What 
are  the  best  materials,  in  English  and  in  the  other  language?  Is  the  program  experimentally 
designed?  Are  plans  for  evaluation  adequate?  Is  there  primary  concern  for  quality? 

A special  word  of  caution  is  advisable  on  this  last  point.  It  is  natural  that  once  the 
school  administration;  teaching  staff,  and  community  are  enthusiastic  about  the  prospect  of  a 
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bilingual  program  they  should  want  to  extend  it  to  as  many  children  as  possible.  Bilingual 
schooling  is  for  most  communities  a totally  new  undertaking.  Initial  mistakes  are  inevitable 
and  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  their  easy  correction,  because  a major  failure  could 
have  profound  repercussions  in  the  community.  As  between  quantity  and  quality,  the  latter  is 
by  all  odds  to  be  preferred.  Therefore,  the  school  authorities  may  wish  to  limit  the  initial 
operation  to  preschool  or  to  preschool  and  first  grade.  They  may  decide  to  do  this  on  a pilot 
basis  in  one  school  first.  However  it  is  done,  the  matter  of  quality  should  be  carefully  control- 
led. , • 5 

Another  task  for  which  the  coordinator  is  primarily  responsible  is  the  recruitment  of 
bilingual  teachers;  teacher  aides;  and  specialists  in  curriculum  design,  materials  development, 
and  evaluation.  Bilingual  librarians,  nurses,  guidance  counselors,  and  public  relations  specialists 
.will  also  be  needed,  but  these  can  be  shared  with  other  parts  of  the  school  program. 

The  bilingual  staff,  or  as  many  of  them  as  can  be  appointed  in  advance,  will  need  a long 
period  for  the  preparation  of  the  program— from  six  months  to  a year,  at  least.  During  this 
period  arrangements  for  housing  the  program  will  have  to  be  completed;  personnel  appoint- 
ments made;  a complete  curriculum  designed;  plans  for  evaluation  made;  library  orders  pro- 
cessed; materials  selected,  adapted,  or  created  for  teaching  and  testing;  and  much  more.  Par- 
ents and  as  many  volunteers  as  can  be  interested  should  be  involved  in  plans  and  preparations. 

There  might  well  be  a place  for  such  volunteers  in  producing  a body  of  written  material 
in  the  ethnic  language,  writing  down  oral  literature  and  folklore,  and  the  like.  There  may  be  a 
special  place  for  the  older  generation,  to  produce  in  ^writing  (or  on  tape  so  that  it  can  be 
transcribed)  some  of  the  wisdom  of  the  cultural  group  and  autobiographical  material  which 
gives  something  of  the  local  history. 

One  minor  but  significant  contribution  • would  consist  of  sheets,  a booklet,  or  an 
anthology  of  literature  written  by  authors  belonging  to  the  non-English  group.  The  contents 
might  range  from  poems  and  short  stories  to  documents  of  local  relevance,  e.g.,  letters  written 
a century  ago  and  the  like.  Spicing  bilingual  instruction  with  local  and  regional  compositions 

' *i  f* 

’ written  in  the  non-English  language  can  be  an  effective  means  of  awakening  ethnic  pride  and  of 
removing  the  reproach  that  this  particular  language  is  bound  up  with  “foreignness. 

ft 

Full  information  should  be  planned  for  the  news  media,  a newsletter  prepared,  and  de- 
scriptive statements  of  the  program  written  for  distribution  to  inquirers.  On  the  coordinator 
too  will  fall  the  main  burden  for  making  personal  visits  to  key  people  in  the  community,  giving 
public,  talks,  appearing  on  TV  programs,  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  advisory  committee, 
ajid  much  qiore.  * ^ 

‘ 4 

The  principle  of  accountability  to  the  public  should  be  established  early  and  maintain- 
ed throughout  the  program.  n 

• . , * — 

Having  made  these  preparations,  the  school  administration  is  ready  for  its  first  year  of 

operation,  which  should  be  clearly  labeled  experimental.  Every  effort  should  be  exerted  to 
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maintain  flexibility,  so  that  changes  may  be  made  with  a minimum  of  disruption.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  following  a complete  evaluation— which  at  this  early  stage  can  only  be  indica- 
tive, not  conclusive— a decision  should  be  made  whether  to  continue  the  program  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  for  a second  year,  to  declare  the  experimental  period  over,  or  to  abandon  the  pro- 
ject altogether. 

Since  planning  should  not  stop  with  the  launching  of  a program,  let  us  consider  in  some 
detail  a few  of  the  elements  of  the  program  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Public  Information 

The  most  basic  need  is  to  foster  a positive  public  attitude.  A public  that  does  not 
believe  in  bilingual  schooling  will  not  support  it,  and  the  puih^am>6t  be  expected  to  believe 
without  having  the  facts  and  some  interpreting.  Public  information  is  therefore  an  important 
and  continuing  need  of  any  successful  program. 

The  bilingual  coordinator  can  perhaps  undertake  this  reporting  function  if  the  school 
system  is  small,  In  a large  school  system  a special  information  officer  would  have  to  be 
appointed  to  assume  this  responsibility. 

The  need  of  reporting  is  especially  acute  in  the  case  of  a bilingual  community.  As  John 
M.  Hickman  has  remarked  in  an  article,  “Wherever  there  is  bilingualism  there  will  always  be  a 
certain  degree  of  separation  between  knowledge  and  conduct..'..”*3  In  such  a situation  the 
infonrtation  officer  serves  not  only  as  the  interpreter  of  the  program  to  the  public  but  also  of 
one  ethnic  group  to  the  other. 

A satisfactory  technique  for  handling  information  naturally  includes  two-way  com- 
munication. More  important  even  than  getting  accurate  information  to  the  public  is  listening 
for  public  reaction.  Suggestions,  criticisms,  and  complaints  can  be  helpful  if  they  are  carefully 
studied  by  the  competent  authorities  and  responsible  replies  are  made  either  to  the  individual 
critics  or  to  the  public  at  large. 

Parental  Involvement 

Some  of  the  most  successful  and  secure  programs  we  have  observed  are  those  inwhich 
parents  are  most  intimately  involved.  At  the  same  time  we  have  heard  complaints  that  non- 
English-speaking  parents  will  not  attend  PTA  meetings  or  other  school  activities.  There  are  of 
course  reasons  for  this.  The  school  administration,  bilingual  coordinator  and  staff,  and  the 
advisory  committee  can  perhaps  overcome  this  reticence  by  analyzing  the  situation  and  taking 
the  proper  measures.  We  are  told  that  meetings  held  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  conducted  in 
the  language  of  the  parents  are  often  successful.  Real  involvement  can  be  achieved  by  listening 
carefully  to  what  the  parents  have  to  say  and  by  giving  them  a chance  to  make  classroom 
supplies  with  their  own  hands  according  to  specifications  provided  by  the  teachers.  These  can 
include  charts,  simple  kinds  of  educational  toys,  blocks,  bean-bags,  pencil  or  crayon  holders, 
etc. 
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Each  school  system  will  need  to  evolve  its  own  system  for  encouraging  parental  partici- 
pation and  then  communicate  its  techniques  to  others. 


Preparation  of  Teachers  and  Teacher  Aides 

Vigorous  action  is  needed  to  increase  the  number  and  improve  the  preparation  of 
teachers  and  teacher  aides.  Teachers  who  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  for  a formal 
education  in  their  own  language  naturally  lack  confidence  in  the  classroom.  When  sufficiently 
motivated,  they  can  make  up  in  part  for  this  lack  of  opportunity  by  studying  privately,  by 
attending  special  local  courses  of  instruction,  or  by  spending  summers  or  a year  in  a university, 
preferably  in  a country  of  the  language  concerned.  Information  on  how  to  get  financial 
support  should  be  an  early  concern  of  the  bilingual  coordinator,  the  advisory  committee,  and 
the  school  administration. 

The  steady  supply  of  competent  bilingual  teachers  is  the  responsibility  of  teacher-pre- 
paring  institutions,  but  local  school  administrators  can  do  two  things  to  assure  good  coopera- 

c 

tion  with  colleges  and  universities  that  supply  them  teachers.  They  can  specify  in  detail  the 
kinds  of  competencies  needed  in  their  teachers,  and  they  can  report  their  evaluations  of 
teachers  to  the  institutions  that  prepared  them.  The  need  in  bilingual  programs  of  various 
kinds  of  specialists,  and  in  much  greater  numbers  than  heretofore,  makes  it  particularly  deshv 
able  for  local  school  systems  and  preparing  institutions  to  maintain  a close  working 
relationship.  - 


Until  such  time  as  teacher-preparing  institutions,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  can  develop  programs  capable  of  producing  competent  bilingual  teachers 
in  sufficient  numbers,  other  measures  will  have  to  be  adopted.  One  of  these,  which  has 
already  been  tried  on  a limited  scale,  is  that  of  using  foreign  teachers.  Whether  arranged  on  an 
exchange  basis  or  not,  the  best  use  of  foreign  teachers  should  be  studied  and  procedures  should 
be  developed  for  increasing  the  use  of  this  promising  source  of  competent  teachers. 

The  recruitment,  training,  and  further  education  of  teacher  aides  also  deserves  high 
priority.  Some  teacher  aides  show  considerable  potential  for  becoming  good  teachers  but  are 
deterred  from  pursuing  their  education  for  economic  reasons.  If  a system  could  be  worked  out 
for  encouraging  them  and  providing  instruction  or  the  means  of  self-instruction,  some  could  in 
time  qualify  for  a degree  and  a teacher  certificate. 


- In  the  preparation  of  bilingual  teachers-especially  when  the  only  bilinguals  available 
are  not  highly  educated— it  is  useful  to  provide  very  complete  teacher’s  guides.  In  the  case  of 
beginning  primers  step-by-step  instructions  should  be  given  to  the  teacher.  These  instructions, 
of  course,  provide  a minimum,  not  a maximum.  They  can  give  assurance  to  the  insecure 
teacher  who  is  just  beginning;  it  would  be  expected,  however,  that  he  would  amplify  the 
material  in  the  guidebook  as  he  gains  confidence. 

These  are  short-range  measures.  Long-range  measures,  designed  to  erase  the  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers,  would  consist  of  a program  throughout  the  grades  for  identifying  vocations 
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suitable  for  bilinguals.  These  might  include,  among  others,  bilingual  secretaries,  social  workers, 
telephone  operators,  nurses,  translators,  and,  especially,  bilingual  teachers.  Such  fields  as 
technical  assistance,  international  business,  and  diplomacy  are  other  possibilities.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  to  avoid  featuring  the  teacher  among  “community  helpers”  in  the  early 
grades.  And  children  can  occasionally  be  given  an  opportunity  to  play  the  role  of  teacher.  As 
children  think  about  what  they  want  to  do  or  be,  the  teacher  can  tactfully  include  his  own 
profession  among  the  many  other  possibilities.  The  personal  satisfaction  of  the  teacher  and  the 
social  contribution  he  makes  need  not  be  emphaiszed  more  than  those  of  the  artist,  the 
musician,  the  physician,  the  engineer,  the  foreign  correspondent,  the  inventor,  etc.,  but  neither 
should  they  be  minimized.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  procedure  would  be  to  plan  coopera- 
tively with  the  whole  staff  for  the  systematic  and  attractive  featuring  of  a broad  range  of 
professions  and  occupations. 

Since  all  children  are  exposed  to  teaching  throughout  their  impressionable  years,  some 
say  no  special  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  interest  children  in  teaching;  that  the  only  thing 
necessary  to  spark  their  interest  is  for  the  teaching  which  the  children  observe  to  be  as 
interesting  as  possible. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  both  approaches  might  be  used  with  profit. 

Objectives 

Once  the  bilingual  coordinator  has  secured  a complete  staff  of  bilingual  teachers,  he 
and  they,  working  as  a close-knit  team,  face  their  main  task:  defining  objectives,  planning  the 
curriculum,  and  deciding  on  evaluation  procedures. 

Staff  members  may  have  inherited  from  the  administration  and  advisory  committee  a 
list  of  objectives,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  implement  these  objectives  without  scrutiniz- 
ing them  critically.  The  selected  goals  must  be  acceptable  not  only  to  the  school  board,  the 
administration,  and  the  advisory  committee— representing  the  community— but  also  must  be 
ones  that  the  staff  can  believe  in  and  will  find  possible  to  attain. 

A statement  of  objectives  should  include  the  following  features,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  academic  achievements: 

1.  Expected  outcomes  for  the  non-English-speaking  child  in  his  native  language,  in 
English,  and  in  his  attitudes  toward  both  cultures. 

2.  Expected  outcomes  for  the  English-speaking  child  in  English,  in  the  non- 
English  language,  and  in  his  attitudes  toward  both  cultures. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  state  objectives  clearly  and  in  measurable  terms.  Language 
objectives,  for  example,  may  be  subdivided  into  listening  comprehension,  speaking,  reading, 
and  writing.  For  each  of  these  a concrete  level  of  achievement  might  be  indicated  at  each  grade 
level.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  are  intended  for  adults,  the  Modem  Language  Association 
Statement  of  Qualifications  for  Foreign  Language  Teachers^  and  the  State  Department  Foreign 
Service  Institute3  definition  of  levels  of  language  proficiency  would  be  helpful  guides  in 


defining  competency  in  the  basic  language  skills  in  non-English  languages.  Similar  guides  and 
tests  exist  for  English  as  a second  language.^  Other  concrete  measures  of  language  proficiency 
involve  vocabulary  and  structure  counts. 


The  concrete  measurement  of  cultural  attitudes  presents  a much  greater  problem,  but 
some  work  has  been  done  on  attitude  scales.^3  These  scales  can  serve  as  guides  in  defining 
attitude  objectives  and  in  testing  attitudes. 

Similarly,  for  the  rest  of  the  curriculum,  whether  taught  unilingually  or  bilingually, 
specific  objectives  should  be  stated  in  concrete  terms.  A statement  of  objectives  presumably 
already  exists,  for  those  parts  of  the  program  which  are  taught  in  English  only,  but  it  will  have 
to  be  changed  because  of  the  bilingual  situation.  For  subjects'taught  in  the  non-English  lan- 
guage it  will  be  necessary  to  state  both  objectives  and  proposed  methods  of  evaluating  achieve- 
ment. These  objectives  and  methods  will  be  different  for  Eftglish  speakers  and  non-English 
speakers  at  various  grade  levels. 


The  Curriculum 

Even  if  a school  system  is  lucky  enough  to  afford  a curriculum  specialist  for  the 
bilingual  program,  share  one  with  the  rest  of  the  school  program,  or  have  at  its  disposal  the 
services  of  a specialist  from  a neighboring  university  or  regional  educational  laboratory  or 
service  center,  the  designing  and  frequent  revision  of  the  bilingual  curriculum  are  of  constant 
concern  to  the  coordinator  and  the  teaching  staff. 

Having  agreed  on  the  basic  teaching  medium— either  English  alone,  with  the  other 
language  as  a temporary  bridge,  or  both  English  and  the  other  language-the  entire  staff  will 
need  to  design  one  or  more  curricula  to  achieve  their  stated  goals.  ^ The  advisory  committee 
may  be  helpful  in  developing  curricula;  in  any  case  it  should  be  kept  informed  of  progress  in 
this  as  in  other  areas. 


The  main  criteria  to  be  observed  in  planning  the  curriculum  are  the  stated  objectives, 
the  cultures  and  sub-cultures  of  the  community,  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  community, 
the  age  of  the  children,  their  socioeconomic  background,  their  stage  of  educational  advance- 
ment, the  balance  between  their  two  languages,  the  differences  between  the  two  languages,  the 
best  order  of  learning,  and  motivation.  These  factors  are  so  complex  that  they  call  for  a real 
curriculum  specialist  or,  better,  close  collaboration  among  various  specialists.  For  this  reason, 
each  school  district  that  undertakes  a bilingual  program  should  realize  it  is  working  in  a 
relatively  new  field.  It  is  not  enough  to  solve  the  local  curricular  problem  and  then  throw  away 
the  key  to  the  solution.  The  way  problems  are  solved  is  important,  not  only  locally  but  for 
others  pursuing  the  same  goals.  A careful  record  should  be  kept  of  the  procedure— the  ques- 
tions posed  and  tentative  answers  given,  as  well  as  the  final  solution  and  the  rationale  used.  If 
we  are  to  have  a minimum  of  wasted  effort  and  duplication  in  this  new  educatiohal  venture, 
program  designers  engaged  in  developing  similar  curricula  must  maintain  close  comhiunication. 
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Materials.  Among  the  factors  listed  above  under  curriculum  one  of  the  most  important 
is  motivation.  A child  who  is  interested  is  more  likely  to  learn  than  one  who  is  not.  Interest 
depends  on  the  teacher  and  his  success  in  making  his  teaching  relevant,  on  the  materials  he 
uses,  and  on  the  value  the  child  places  on  education.  All  three  are  related  and  almost  insepar- 
able. In  the  planning  and  production  of  materials,  special  action  is  needed.  One  of  the  most 
important  criteria  for  selecting,  adapting,  or  creating  materials  is  their  potential  for  catching 
and  holding  the  interest  of  children.  This  is  more  fundamental  than  such  factors  as  vocabulary 
range  and  grammatical  difficulty,  although  these  too  should  receive  attention,  secondarily. 
Children  may  learn  from  fascinating  but  inefficiently  constructed  materials;  they  will  probably 
notlQ arn  much,  in  spite  of  superb  engineering,  if  their  interest  is  not  held  captive. 


Early  Childhood  Learning.  Special  action  is  needed  in  the  area  of  early  childhood 
learning.  Since  very  young  children  are  known  to  be  avid  learners,  the  bilingual  staff  should 
consider  the  appropriateness  of  a readiness  program  for  non-English-speaking  children  from 
birth  to  school  age.  One  model  would  be  the  Carnegie  sponsored  program  in  Ypsilanti,  Michi- 
gan, which  provides  teachers  who  go  the  the  homes  to  tutor  mothers  and  infants.  Even  if 
teachers  cannot  be  made  available  to  teach  in  the  homes,  materials  and  instructions  prepared 
for  non-English-speaking  parents  to  use  in  the  home  promises  to  be  of  great  benefit.  These 
materials  could  be  designed  for  both  passive  and  active  learning.  Children  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  play  with  a variety  of  toys,  to  listen  to  and  make  music,  to  look  at  and  make 
pictures,  to  recognize  and  make  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and,  if  so  inclined,  to  read  and 
write.  Suggestions  to  parents  about  what  to  watch  for  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
children  or  even  concerning  health  and  nutrition  can  haveadirect  educational  benefit.  Joshua 
Lederberg,  writing  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  April  6,  1969,  on  “The  Jensen  Study: 
Genetics  of  Intelligence,”  states  that  “In  New  York  City,  women  of  low  socioeconomic  status 
were  given  vitamin  and  mineral  supplements  during  pregnancy.  These  women  gave  birth  to 
children  who,  at  four  years  of  age,  averaged  eight  points  higher  in  IQ  than  a control  group  of 
children  whose  mothers  have  been  given  placebos  during  pregnancy.”  It  is  tempting  to  specu- 
late on  the  benefits  that  might  result  from  a relatively  minor  expenditure  for  modest  educa- 
tional materials  in  the  home,  as  well  as  improved  nutrition,  and  the  early  collaboration  of 
parents  in  preparing  their  children  for  school. 


Experimentation  and  Evaluation 

Any  school  district  of  a certain  size  should  perhaps  appoint  a research  specialist  who 
can  design  experiments  to  answer  some  of  the  many  questiosn  we  have  about  bilingual  school- 
ing. As  things  are  presently  organized  in  schools,  teachers  have  no  time  for  experimentation, 
whether  or  not  they  are  interested  in  it.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  every  teacher  to  become 
research  conscious,  but  would  it  not  be  productive  when  specialists  are  not  available  to  iden- 
tify those  teachers  who  have  a taste  for  experimentation  and  free  them  to  pursue  this  interest? 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  liberate  interested  teachers  is  to  provide  them  with  assistants 
who  can  collect  the  milk  money,  keep  the  attendance  records,  deal  with  the  school  photo- 
grapher and  other  salesmen,  help  the  children  with  their  snowsuits,  monitor  the  playground  and 
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the  bathroom,  and  take  care  of  a thousand  and  one  other  chores  which  at  present  take  an 
incredible  portion  of  a teacher’s  time.  Interested  parents  of  any  ethnic  background  could  be 
exceedingly  useful  in  performing  these  duties,  and  perhaps  find  pride  in  sharing  in  the  educa- 
tional process. 

The  school  system  can  also  collaborate  with  a neighboring  university  or  regional  labora- 
tory which  has  resources  for  research.  A fine  example  of  the  fruit  of  such  a collaboration  is 
work  conducted  in  McGill  University  by  a team  headed  by  Wallace  E.  Lambert  in  conjunction 
with  an  experimental  program  in  the  early  grades  of  the  St.  Lambert  Elementary  School,  just 
outside  of  Montreal.  The  first  report  will  shortly  appear^  and  the  second,  by  W.  E.  Lambert, 
M.  Just,  and  N.  Segalowitz,  titled  “Some  Cognitive  Consequences  of  Following  the  Curricula 
of  Grades  One  and  Two  in  a Foreign  Language,”  is  in  mimeograph  form. 

Experimentation  depends  on  testing;  but  even  if  one  is  not  interested  in  experimenta- 
tion, evaluation  is  an  indispensable  part  of  a bilingual,  or  any  other,  program.  Without  testing,  a 
teacher  cannot  determine  whether  he  and  the  children  have  achieved  the  stated  aims  of  a 
program.  Educators  are  pretty  well  agreed,  however,  that  at  no  point  in  this  basic  educational 
process  have  we  reached  total  agreement  as  to  procedure.  Aims  are  frequently  not  stated  in 
measurable  terms.  In  teaching,  teachers  tend  to  lose  sight  of  their  aims.  And  rare  indeed  is  the 
teacher  whose  testing  really  measures  to  what  extent  he  has  taught  what  needed  to  be  learned. 

This  being  so,  a person  responsible  for  testing  is  an  indispensable  member  of  the 
bilingual  team  -to  be  shared,  if  necessary,  with  other  parts  of  the  program.  The  great  need  is 
for  the  most  advanced  thinking  about  evaluation  to  be  communicated  to  the  bilingual  staff  so 
that  the  statement  of  aims,  the  teaching,  and  the  testing  may  all  be  correlated. 

Let  us  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  these  modest  suggestions  are  offered  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  helpful  to  those  responsible  for  planning  a bilingual  program.  They  are  meant 
in  addition  to  suggest  some  often  overlooked  needs  of  a program  which  administrators  may 
wish  to  consider  as  they  prepare  proposals. 


NOTES 


^See  Heinz  Kloss,  “German  as  an  Immigrant,  Indigenous,  Second,  and  Foreign  Lan- 
guage in  the  United  States,”  The  German  Language  in  America,  Dr.  Glenn  G.  Gilbert,  Ed.  To  be 
published  by  The  University  of  Texas  Press,  Austin,  1970. 

^aJohn  M.  Hickman,  “Barreras  Linguisticas  y Socioculturales  a la  Communicacidn.” 

See  Appendix  H. 

^For  further  information  write  to  the  Director,  School  of  Foreign  Languages,  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 


4por  information  write  to  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 

^ See  Chapter  VI. 

%.  E.  Lambert  and  J.  Macnamara,  “Some  Cognitive  Consequences  of  Following  a 
First-Grade  Curriculum  in  a Second  Language,”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  1969,  in 
press. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  PROGRAM 


Objectives 

The  objectives  of  a bilingual  program  are: 

To  plan  and  prepare  the  program  in  such  a way  as  to  gain  the 
understanding  and  active  support  of  all  segments  of  the  community. 

To  create  in  both  school  and  community  a situation  which  will  enable 
» ah  children— E-speaking  and  X-speaking— to  “touch  their  outermost  limits”  of 


both,  is  used  for  most  effective  learning  in  any  part  of  the  curriculum. 

To  encourage  all  children,  each  at  his  own  best  rate,  to  cultivate  their 
first  language  fully:  to  develop  skill  in  all  the  language  arts-listening 
comprehension,  speaking,  memorizing,  reading,  and  writing. 

To  encourage  all  children  to  develop  fully  their  second  language,  each 
at  his  own  best  rate  of  learning. 

To  enable  all  children  to  gain  a sympathetic  understanding  of  their  own 
history  and  culture  and  of  the  history  and  culture  of  th?  other  ethnic  group. 

In  summary, 

To  give  all  children  the  opportunity  to  become  fully  articulate  and 
literate  and  broadly  educated  in  two  languages  and  sensitive  to  two  cultures. 

The  purposes  are  plain  enough.  The  question  is:  Are  they  attainable,  and  are  they 


and  culture  is?  Should  the  content  be  affected  by  bilingual  schooling?  If  so,  in  what  way? 


What  time  patterns  are  supportable  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  (BEA)?  Should 
the  program  ultimately  aim  toward  half  the  school  time  in  each  language-half  in  English  (E) 
and  half  in  the  other  language  spoken  in  the  community  (X)?  Or  in  the  long  run  should  English 
receive  most  or  even  all  of  the  time  in  the  school  day?  In  either  case,  which  language  should 
carry  the  heavier  load  in  the  earliest  stages,  the  child’s  dominant  language  or  the  language  he 
stands  in  need  of  acquiring?  ‘ 


learning. 


Specifically, 


To  plan  and  conduct  the  program  in  such  a way  that  either  language,  or 


worth  the  trouble  and  expense?  Assuming  affirmative  answers,  five  main  areas  need  to  be 
considered.  ^ 


I.  Content  or  Subject  Matter 


In  which  language  should  each  subject  be  taught?  Should  some  or  all  be  taught  in 
both?  How  should  sectioning  be  handled?  Does  it  make  a difference  what  the  “other”  language 


II.  Time 
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III.  Methods  and  Materials 

How  can  everything  be  gotten  in?  Should  instruction  be  duplicated?  To  what  extent 
are  materials  available  and  adequate  in  X,  through  the  full  range  of  subjects  and  levels,  for 
children  who  speak  this  language  better  than  English?  What  is  there  in  English  for  children  who 
speak  another  language,  and  how  good  is  it?  Are  there  suitable  materials  for  native  English- 
speakers  seeking  a bicultural  education?  What  use  can  be  made  of  current  “foreign  language” 
materials?  What  about  materials  from  abroad?  To  what  degree  must  availability  of  materials 
shape  the  program?  What  are  the  chances  that  “teacher-made”  materials  will  justify  the  time 
and  effort  that  go  into  them?  What  if  the  other  language  one  is  dealing  with  is  unwritten? 

IV.  Teachers 

What  are  the  proper  qualifications  for  teachers  in  a bilingual  program?  What  are  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using  one  bilingual  as  the  teacher?  Of  using  teams,  on  the 
“one  teacher— one  language”  principle?  How  can  local  bilingual  teachers  and  aides  who  receiv- 
ed all  their  formal  education  through  English  be  used  best  to  promote  bilingual  education? 
What  are  the  pros  and  cons  of  foreign  teachers?  Looking  to  the  future,  how  should  teachers  for 
bilingual  programs  be  trained? 

V.  Evaluation 

What  instruments  are  there  to  evaluate  a)  candidates  for  teaching  positions;  b)  child- 
ren’s linguistic,  conceptual,  and  attitudinal  status,  both  on  entering  and  at  various  points  along 
the  way;  c)  achievement  in  each  content  area  in  the  appropriate  language  or  languages  at  each 
grade  level;  d)  effectiveness— separately  and  together— of  materials,  teaching,  and  program  de- 
sign in  moving  toward  the  community’s  goals  for  its  children’s  education?  How  can  the  means 
for  revision  be  built  into  a program? 

In  trying  to  cope  with  these  questions,  there  is  apparently  no  really  good  place  to  start. 
The  complexity  of  the  picture  is  enormous— so  great  in  fact  that  one  would  be  tempted  to  give 
it  up  altogether  except  for  the  fact  that  here  and  there,  in  various  circumstances,  true  bilin- 
gual-bicultural  education  does  take  place , and  we  have  glimpsed  it  now  and  again  with  our  own 
eyes.  The  result,  when  it  happens,  is  to  our  minds  so  worth  striving  for  that  it  dignifies 
whatever  efforts  we  make  to  set  our  children  on  that  path. 

So,  then,  to  the  grubby  details!  The  five  topics  we  have  named  above  are  all  inextric- 
ably intertwined.  We,  the  authors,  will  say  what  we  can  on  various  aspects  of  the  problems.  We 
will  at  times  express  our  biases,  and  we  will  often  expose  our  ignorance  (oftener  than  we  mean 
to,  no  doubt).  What  we  cannot  do  is  offer  any  town  or  city  a whole,  organized  plan:  that  must 
be  done  by  every  community  for  itself. 

y 

I.  Content  or  Subject  Matter  " 

In  each  separate  curricular  area,  planners  must  decide  not  only  which  language  or 
languages  will  be  unicultural  or  bicultural  in  content.  Borrowing  a schematic  idea  from  William 
F.  Mackey’s  “A  Typology  of  Bilingual  Education,”*  we  can  represent  these  possible  language 
and  content  choices  thus: 


One  language 


Language 
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Language 
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cultural 

content 
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” Two  languages 
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content 


cultural 
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One  illustration  (not  necessarily  one  we  recommend)  of  each  of  these  types  follows: 

1.  Standard  American  mathematics  curriculum,  taught  in  English  only. 

2.  French  mathematics  curriculum,  translated  into  English  and  taught  in  E only. 

The  obverse  of  number  1 . . ' 

3.  . Social  studies  with  bicultural  (E  and  X)  content,  butrtaught  in  E only. 

4.  Standard  American  social  studies,  unicultural  in  content,  translated  into  Por- 
tuguese and  taught  in  Portuguese  only. 

5.  Spanish  language  arts,  taught  in  Spanish  only. 

6.  Social  studies  with  bicultural  (E  and  X)  content,  but  taught  in  X only.  The 
obverse  of  number  3. 

7.  Standard  American  science  curriculum;  original  in  E,  plus  a version  in  X 
translated  from  E.  Children  study  the  same  unicultural  content  in  both  language  versions. 

8.  French  mathematics  curriculum;  original  in  French  plus  a translated  version 
in  E.  Children  study  the  same  unicultural  content  in  both  languages.  The  obverse  of  number  7. 

9.  Social  studies  with  bicultural  (E  and  X)  content;  independent  but  compatible 
versions  in  E and  in  X (not  duplications).  Children  study  bicultural  content  in  both  language 
versions.  The. effect  of  number  9 can  sometimes  be  achieved  within  the  child  (if  not  within  the 

school’s  teaching)  if  he  studies  a subject  both  by  number  1 and  by  number  5.^ 

\ 

In  considering  these  various  possibilities,  it  will  sometimes  make  less  difference  how 
one  decides  for  a single  subject  than  how  the  overall  pattern  takes  shape.  Overall  distributions 
will  be  discussed  in  the  section  on  Time. 


Sectioning 

The  language  arts  portion  of  the  program  has  been  more  fully  developed  here  than  any 
of  the  others.  In  part  this  is  because  the  authors  are  language  teachers  and  this  is  what  they 
have  had  most  experience  with.  But  more  importantly,  language  itself  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a 
bilingual  program;  there  must  be  two  languages  involved.  Even  if  only  English  is  to  be  taught  in 
“language  arts,”  the  other  language  is  in  the  children ; and,  if  the  program  is  to  be  fundable  by 
BEA,  it  will  also  appear  somewhere  in  the  curriculum.  This  being  so,  we  hope  planners  for 
every  subject  area  of  a bilingual  school  will  read  all  of  section  A,  where  most  of  our  basic  ideas 
on  language  are  set  Torth.  Proficiency  in  language  is  at  the  core  of  a child’s  ability  to  learn 
through  this  medium,  to  use  a specific  language  as  a means  of  advancing  his  education. 
Whether  one  should  sectionize  on  this  basis,  and,  if  he  does,  how  long  he  should  continue  to 
give  children  special  instructional  treatment  geared  to  the  degree  of  their  mastery  of  each 
language,  depends  on  two  things:  one’s  philsosphy  of  language  learning,  and  one’s  conception 
of  how  the  philosophy  is  to  be  applied  in  a real  school.  So  far,  American  schools  have  put  all 
their  effort  into  fitting  the  child  to  the  language  of  the  school.  We  ask  now  whether  a better5 
way  may  not  be  to  fit  the  language  of  the  school,  at  least  in,  part,  to  the  child. 

A.  Language  Arts 

Language  arts,  in  a bilingual  school,  should  be  treated  either  as  one  subject  or  as  two, 
depending  on  whether  only  English  is  taught,  or  both  English  (E)  and  another  language  (X). 

English  language  arts  for  children  who  are  dominant  in  E can  take  the  form  of  either 
type  3 or  type  1.  We  prefer  3 because  it  is  bicultural. 

English  language  arts  for  X-dominant  children  takes  one  of  the  same  forms  (type  3 or 
type  1),  but  to  these  children  E is  a second  language.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  sectioned,  taught 
in  a different  way,  such  English  language  arts  is  commonly  called  ESL  (English  as  a second 
language).  Although  the  use  of  highly  structured  materials  is  one  approach  that  is  widely 
known  and  used-and  identified,  sometimes  erroneously,  with  “linguistic”  principles-this  ap- 
proach is  not  the  only  means  of  teaching  English  as  a second  language.  The  term  ESL  is 
therefore  at  times  ambiguous. 

a 

V 
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Language  arts  may  also  include  the  teaching  of  X as  a subject.  When  this  happens,  X 
language  arts  can  take  forms  paralleling  those  just  described  for  English: 

X language  arts  for  X-dominant  children  .(here  type  6 or  type  5). 

X language  arts  for  English-speaking  children  (again  type  6 or  type  5).  These  programs 
are  the  closest  to  what  is  now  called  FLES  (foreign  language  in  the  elementary  school);  but  in 
a bilingual  program  they  should  take  6n  greatly  expanded  meaning,  as  we  will  see.  As  between 
type  6 and  type  5,  we  again  prefer  the  bicultural  type  6. 

In  order  to  make  a clear  distinction  between'dominant  language  and  weaker  or  second 
language,  we  will  discuss  these  various  language  arts  programs  in  this  order;  that  is,  we  will  talk 
first  of  E and  X as  “mother  tongues,”  and  then  of  each  as  a second  language.  » 
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The  Child's  First  Language 

Language  is  the  bed-rock  of  American  elementary  education,  and  once  we  come  to 
realize  its  function  in  a young  child’s  earliest  experiences  in  school,  we  are  well  on  the  way  to 
understanding  what  bilingual  education  can  mean.  * 

* The  first  distinction  to  be  made,  as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  is  what  language  the 
child  understands;  or,  if  he  knows  two  or  more,  which  one  he  understands  best.  This  is  using 
what  Mackey  calls  a “wide-mesh  screen”^  and  it  should  not  be  cluttered  at  this  point  by 
. , . judgments  about  correctness”  and  “non-correctness.”  For  most  immediate  purposes,  it  will 

be  well  to  assume  that  one  language  is  stronger  or  “dominant”  in  the  child  when  he  enters 
schools.  It  is  also  well  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  child  can  and  doe|  talk:  referring 
; ' to  him  as  alingual^  will  usually  only  cloud  the  issue. 

• i ' 
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A second  distinction  is  needed,  to  denote  tw6  different  kinds  of  languages  that  may  be 
involved  along  with  English  in  bilingual  schooling  in  the  United  States.  This  is  not  to  set 
relative  values  on  the  languages  as  such.  Every  native  tongue  used  anywhere  iri  the  world  is 
central  to  each  of  its  speakers\very  being.  Every  language  is  reducible  to  writing,  and  every  one 
is  expandable  to  incorporate  the  means  for  expressing  every  object  and  every  thought  known 
to  have  .existed  among  humankind.  And  'beyond  actual  and  potential  use  of  every  tongue  to  its 
own  native  speakers,  there  is  something  more:  our  needs  as  a human  race.  Somehow,  in  a 
manner  not  yet  understood,  t-he  wisdom  and  the  ways  of  peoples" who  have  used  each  language 
through  the  ages  cling  to  the  language  itself,  as  oil  does  to  a clay  pot.  Mankind’s  problems  are 
not  yet  solved,  and  until  they  are  we  can  ill  afford  the  loss  of  a single  vessel  where  other  ways 
of  being  are  stored,  or  even  remotely  remembered. 

Yet  in  planning  bilingual  programs  beginning  from  where  we  are,  there  are  certain 
differences  to  be  seen.  On  the  one  hand  there  £re  the  languages  of  wider  communication,6 
such  as  Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  more  local  languages,  such 
as  Navajo,  Hopi,  knd  the  Eskimo  tongues.6  Which  one  of  these  kinds  of  languages  one  is 
1 dealing  with  can  Effect  the  program  in  various  ways:  in  selection  of  which  subjects  to  teach 
through  X,  in  hoW  far  up  the  grades  to  plan  using  X as  a medium,  in  availability  of  materials, 
and  in  possible  sources  of  teachers.  To  the  extent  that  this  distinction  seems  useful,  we  will  try 
to  bear  it  in  mind  fin  the  discussions  that  follow. 

/ 1.  Language  Arts,  Dominant  E 

Program  plans  and  content  for  the  English-speaking  child  are  already  under  way,  and 
there  is  little  point  in  describing  them  here.  English  teachers  know  the  range,  from  pre-reading 

• to  advanced  literature,  both  oral  and  written.  The  one  important  extra  dimension  suggested  by 
bilingual  schooling  is  that  adaptations  in  content  may  be  desirable,  especially  if  the  school  aims 
to  be  bicultural  as  well  as  bilingual.  In  dominant-E  language  arts,  the  teacher  should  of  course 
adhere  to  language  arts  criteria  of  quality  and  developmental  usefulness,  but  within  this  frame-' 
work  he  can  contribute  greatly  to  furthering  the  aims  of  bilingual-bicultural  education.  One 
example  might  mean  taking  specific  measures  to  include  more  high-quality  material  with— for 
instance-social  studies  content.  Fine  and  effective  use  of  language  is  not,  after  all,  limited  to 
the  field  of  belles  lettres;  and  broadening  the  horizons  of  this  subject  to  overlap  the  rest  of  the 
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curriculum  would  go  far  toward  answering  the  crucial  question  of  over-all  time-how  to  get 
everything  in.7  A more  obvious  example  of  how  the  language  arts  teacher  can  advance  the 
program  is  in  the  realm  pf  purely  imaginative  oral  and  written  literature.  The  teacher  must 
choose,  and  his  choices  should  be  consciously  affected  by  the  kind  of  attitudes  and  values,  as 
well  as  tastes,  that  he  wishes  to  instill  in  the  children.  This  is  especially  important  at  the 
primary  and  intermediate  levels.  In  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  ethnocentrism  in  any  subject 
area-especially  if  it  is  benign  or  unconscious-can  scuttle  a bilingual  program. 

2.  Language  Arts , Dominant  X 

The  normal  English-speaking  child,  on  his  first  day  at  school,  brings  with  him  a certain 
amount  of  linguistic  equipment.  So  standard,  so  fully  expected  is  this  equipment  that  we  tend 
to  forget  there  is  any  other  way  for  a child  of  that  age  to  be.  This  six-year-old  understands 
when  he  is  spoken  to  (in  English,  of  course),  and  he  may  or  may  not  talk  (again,  in  English,  of 
course).  If  he  doesn’t  talk  we  don’t  call  him  alingual;  we  don’t  summon  a speech  therapist  or  a 
remedial  teacher;  we  simply  say  he  is  shy.  He  is  a perfectly. normal  first-grader  whose  dominant 
language  is  English,  and  we  accept  him  and  take  him  from  there.  What  we  seem  at  times  to  be 
incredibly  dense  about  is  that  it  is  just  as  normal  to  speak  something  other  than  English. 
Billions  of  people  all  over  the  earth  do'  it,  including  millions  of  children  in  the  United  States. 
The  six-year-olds  in  this  group  are  the  perfect  counterparts  of  the  kind  of  child  described 
above:  they  understand  the.  language  in  which  they  have  grown  up  to  the  age  of  six,  and  they 
talk  or  don’t  talk  as  they  think  the  circumstances  require.  The  difference— the  only  difference 
worth  discussing  from  the  language  arts  point  of  view  at  this  moment-is  that  the  dominant 
language  of  these  latter  children  is  not  English,  but  X!.  What  then  should  be  the  objectives  of 
language  arts  in  X,  when  X is  the  children’s  dominant  language? 

# 

(2a)  When  Dominant  X Is  a Language  of 
Wider  Communication 

When  an  English-speaking  child  starts  to  school,  we  build  (quite  sanely,  for  once)  on 

what  he  has:  the  ability  to  understand  his  language  at  his  age  level  when  he  hears  it,  and  to 

speak  it  to  his  own  purposes.  We  put  reading  and  writing  at  the  beginning  of  his  school 

program  because  we  think  of  them  as  the  foundations  of  all  the  rest  of  his  formal  education, 

among  the  most  useful  tools  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  “the  door  to  the  whole  of  the 

literature  and  culture  connected  with  his  language”  (Sarah  Gudschinsky). 

% 

A child  whose  dominant  tongue  is  any  other  of  the  world’s  languages  of  wider 
communication  deserves  an  opportunity  to  learn  reading  and  writing  in  his  language  for  the 
same  reasons;  and  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  English-speaker,  reading  and  writing  in  the  domi- 
nant ton]gue  (now  X)  should  be  the  prime  objective  of  his  first  year  at  school.  These  great 
languages  have  venerable  traditions,  and  all  educated  people  recognize  their  inherent  value, 
Any  child  who  brings  to  school  a six-year  old’s  mastery  of  one  of  them  comes  equipped  with  a 
learning  tool  that  millions  of  adults  strive  vainly  to  acquire  later  in  life.  To  ignore  the  child’s 
priceless  possession,  to  despise  it  through  our  own  ignorance,  or  to  truncate  its  natural  devel- 
opment and  refinement  by  denying  its  use  as  a medium  of  formalcinstruction  is,  in  the  writers’ 
view,  not  only  short-sighted  and  inefficient;  it  is  an  educational  crime. 


The  reasons  for  learning  to  read  have  much  in  common,  whether  it  be  in  English  or  in 
one  of  the  other  major  languages.  Teaching  young  native  speakers  how  to  do  it  will  also  share 
some  features,  but  not  necessarily  all.  The  following  is  Sarah  Gudschinsky’s  statement,  in  a 
personal  communication  to  us,  of  what  a reading-readiness  program  in  the  dominant  language 
does  or  should  consist  of : 

1)  an  understanding  of  what  reading  is  (through  the  experience  of  being 
read  to,  and  the  experience  of  seeing  one’s  own  utterance  written  by 
someone  else  and  read  back); 

2)  aural-oral  skills  (including  specifically  the  ability  to  focus  on  the  pho- 
nemes of  one’s  own  language;  this  might  include  producing  words  which 
begin  with  the  same  sound,  words  which  rhyme,  etc.); 

3)  visual  skills  (including  particularly  the  ability  to  discriminate  visually 
the  shapes  of  letters); 

4)  manual  skills  (including  the  control  of  pencil  and  paper,  and  perhaps 
also  chalk  or  crayon); 

5)  development  of  adult  or  nearly  adult  control  of  The  structure  of  the 
language  of  instruction,  and  sufficient  vocabulary  (and  experiences  re- 
presented by  such  vocabulary)  to  read  with  understanding  the  material 
of  instruction. 

In  an  active  school  program  of  reading-readiness,  point  1 is  most  essen- 
tial for  children  who  come  from  illiterate  or  sem'i-literate^homes  and  who  have 
not  been  read  to  as  a part  of  normal  home  activity.... Point  5 is  of  less  impor- 
tance for  children  who  come  from  a rich  home  environment  but  is  a vital  part 
of  schooling  for  children  who  come  from  a disadvantaged  background.... 

What  is  important,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  any  reading-readiness  pro- 
gram focus  on  those  particular  points  which  the  pupils  need.  It  should  never  be 
a rigid  mechanical  program  apart  from  such  needs. 

But  even  if  a staff  is  generally  agreed  on  these  points,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
specific  reading-readiness  techniques  either  can  or  should  be  transferred  en  bloc  from  our  way 
of  applying  them  in  English,  to  the  teaching  of  dominant-X  children  to  read  in  X.  Ways  of 
approaching  literacy  vary  from  language  to  language,8  and  the  traditional  techniques  of  com- 
petent X teachers  in  other  countries  should  not  be  lightly  dismissed  even  if  at  first  blush  they 
seem  wrong  to  us.  There  may  be  strong  connections  between  the  means  and  the  ends  that  are 
not  immediately  apparent.  This  is  the  kind  of  area  in  which  one’s  faith  in  biculturalism  gets 
tested.  Further  investigation  may  be.  in  order,  and  exchanges  of  experiences  will  often  be 
mutually  enlightening;  meanwhile  the  X-speaking  teacher  of  X cannot  be  overridden  with 
impunity. 
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We  said  earlier  that  reading  should  ordinarily  be  learned  first  in  the  dominant  lan- 
guage.^ This  means  that  Spanish  or  French  or  Portuguese  literacy  would  precede  reading  in 
English  for  children  who  speak  these  respective  languages  better.  The  acquisition  of  their 
second  language,  English,  is  discussed  in  another  section. 

Once  the  children  have  begun  to  read,  it  is  just  as  important  for  them  as  for  E-speakers 
to  have  high-quality  materials  to  read.  Selection  should  strike  a balance  between  the  best  that 
exists  elsewhere  in  this  particular  language,  and  the  best  written  by  immigrants  or  their  de- 
scendants in  this  country,  so  that  the  scope  and  status  of  the  language,  both  in  the  world  at 
large  and  in  their  own  nation,  are  faithfully  represented  to  the  children.  Here,  as  in  the 
dominant-E  section,  the  possibilities  for  dovetailing  with  social  studies  should  be  exploited:  if 
the  literary  quality  at  all  allows,  very  local  history  and  autobiography  written  in  X,  as  well  as 
locally-set  imaginative  literature  in  X,  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum.  In  all  these  areas 
special  care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  a lopsided  picture  which  teaches  the  children  that  their 
dominant  X is  really  only  a language  for  another  place  or  an  earlier  time.  These  subtle  lessons, 
so  deeply  learned,  are  probably  taught  more  by  the  kinds  of  readings  we  expose  children  to 
than  by  what  we  say  about  them. 

It  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  say  here  a few  words  about  the  use  of  memorization. 
Memorizing  is  the  process  of  adding  to  one’s  personal  store  striking  utterances  and  literary 
gems  in  prose  or  verse.  Reciting  to  oneself  or  to  others  such  remembered  pieces  or  paraphras- 
ing well-known  passages  can  be  a constant  source  of  pleasure,  both  individual  and  social.  The 
French  poet  Andr£  Spire  has  called  this  rolling  of  poetry  on  one’s  tongue  a “muscular  plea- 
sure.” In  addition,  it  is  of  course  an  intellectual  and  esthetic  pleasure,  one  which  to  our  loss  is 
more  cultivated  by  other  nations  than  by  us.  Having  X-speaking  children  memorize  and  recite 
passages  in  X for  their  assembled  parents  is  a good  way  to  cement  school-parent  relations. 

The  role  of  the  library  should  not  be  forgotten. 

It  should  especially  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  other  parts  of  the  world  there  are  myriads 
of  people  whose  entire  education,  indeed  whose  whole  life,  is  carried  on  exclusively  in  the 
language  of  the  children  we  are  discussing  here.  The  possibilities,  therefore,  of  use,  cultivation, 
and  enjoyment  of  the  language  arts  in  these  languages  by  bilingual  American  children  are 
limited  only  by  the  children’s  own  vision— a vision  for  which  the  school  itself,  as  an  agent  of 
our  society,  is  largely  responsible. 

(2b)  Language  Arts  When  Dominant  X Isa 
More  Local  Language 

What  we  sweepingly  call  “more  local  languages”  are  not  in  reality  a very  homogeneous 
group  at  all.  * ® Their  chief  characteristic  in  common,  as  far  as  language  arts  teaching  is  concern- 
ed, is  that  they  are  not  like  those  we  have  been  talking  about  above:  full  curricula  using  them 
as  the  exclusive  medium  of  instruction  are  nowhere  in  existence,  either  here  or  abroad.  The 
effect  of  this  is  that  course  planners  have  few  and  in  some  cases  no  extant  models  even  to 
depart  from. 

Some  of  the  languages  have  been  written  for  a long  time-well  in  a few  cases,  less  well 
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in  others.  Cherokee  has  a writing  system  dating  back  to  the  remarkable  Sequoyah,  and  in  the 
1830’s  an  estimated  90  percent  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  were  literate  in  their  native  tongue.  * * 
At  the  other  extreme  of  this  particular  scale  are  the  as  yet  unwritten  languages.  In  between, 
Navajo,  Hopi,  and  others  are  in  various  stages,  with  one  or  more  systems  of  writing  more  or 
less  generally  agreed  upon. 

In  such  circumstances,  that  is,  where  dominant  X is  local,  what  are  the  legitimate  aims 
for  X language  arts  as  taught  to  native  X-speakers  in  a bilingual  school?  They  probably  include 
these:  ^ 

1)  The  children  should  first  be  introduced,  to  reading,  and  in  the  language  they  know 

best. 

2)  Familiarity  with  indigenous  literature  should  be  encouraged.  Although  these  lan- 
guages have  no  great  quantity  of  written  literature,  it  might  well  be  among  the  aims  of  a 
bilingual  program  to  expand  the  children’s  knowledge  of  their  language’s  oral  literature,  to 
provide  the  people  with  this  same  body  of  literature  in  print,  and  in  general  to  encourage 
further  production. 

jJj 
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The  Child’s  Second  Language 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  teaching  English?  The  average  American,  when  he 
hears  the  term  “English  teacher,”  ponders  very  little  over  the  fact  that  what  we  call  “English 
teaching”  is  a super-structure  built  on  a relatively  solid  oral  control  of  this  language.  When  we 
speak  of  teaching  English  in  school,  we  usually  mean  either  honing  off  the  rough  spots  that 
could  in  some  contexts  work  to  our  own  disadvantage;  or,  more  recently,  trying  to  add  a 
generally  advantageous  dialect  to  the  one  we  talk  and  want  to  keep  on  talking  at  home  and 
with  friends. 

This  is  dominant-language  teaching  in  school.  It  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  teaching 
someone  who  doesn’t  already  speak  the  language  in  question.  Learners  of  the  latter  type  seem 
to  fall  into  two  easily  distinguishable  groups:  the  baby  who  doesn’t  yet  speak  any  language; 
and  the  learner  of  whatever  age  who  is  learning  his  second  language.  ^ But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  nobody  knows  for  sure  whether  these  kinds  of  learners  really  are  two  groups— 
whether  there  are  two  radically  different  processes  of  language-learning,  or  simply  minor 
< differences  in  essentially  one  process.  If  there  are  two,  we  do  not  know  where  the  line  of 

demarcation  between  them  is:  Is  it  age  (physical,  psychological,  or  both)?  Or  is  it  something 

* **"*-*, 

else?  ^ 


“Teaching”  a baby  to  talk  is  in  some  respects  like  “teaching”  him  to  walk.  It  consists 
mainly  in  encouraging  him  as  he  tries  to  do  these  things,  in  a setting  where  they  are  done 
naturally  by  other  people  and  not  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  models  for  the  baby. 
The  child  overhears  language  in  virtually  its  full  range,  and  he  sees  the  mobility  of  those 
around  him.  Whether  an  awareness  of  the  utility  of  talking  and  walking  is  somehow  innate  in 
him  or  whether  it  is  commmunicated  to  him  by  his  observations,  we  do  not  know.15  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  know  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  we  “teach”  babies  to  walk  and 
to  talk.  What  we  do  know  is  that  they  begin  to  do  them  under  certain  natural  conditions. 

Beyond  that,  agreement  dwindles  rapidly.  People  concerned  with  helping  children  or 
adults  acquire  a second  language  are  handicapped  by  this  fundamental  uncertainty.  In  dealing 
with  very  young  children  the  question  is  particularly  puzzling,  for  while  older  people  may 
perhaps  be  “taught”  an  intellectualized  approximation  of  a second  language,  perhaps  the  brain 
of  the  young  child  can  operate  best  with  little  or  no  interference,  or  consciousness  of  “teacher.” 

If  the  teacher  concentrates  the  Child’s  attention  too  much  on  the  mechanics,  structure, 
or  patterns  of  his  second  language,  she  may  have  quite  the  wrong  effect.  One  is  reminded  of 
the  centipede  who  got  along  admirably  until  his  teacher  tried  to  teach  him  to  analyze  the  order 
in  which  he  put  his  feet  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  is  oblivious  to  possible  interferences  from  the  first 
language;  if  she  fails  to  see  that  the  relative  order  of  certain  learnings  may  help  or  hinder  the 
child;  if  she  is  not  aware  that  the  range  of  language  the  child  hears  will  be  severely  limited 
unless  she  purposely  arranges  otherwise — then  she  may  not-,  be  teaching  at  all,  and  the  child 


would  perhaps  learn  just  as  much  of  the  second  language,  just  as  fast  and  well,  in  the  company 
of  any  other  adult  whom  he  liked  as  well  and  spent  as  much  time  with.  Probably  he  would 
leam  more,  because  the  context  would  in  most  cases  be  less  circumscribed  than  that  of  a 
schoolroom.  • ‘ ' 


It  surely  must  be  clear  that  if  organized  education  makes  any  sense  at  all-a  hypothesis 
not  always  entirely  beyond  question-the  best  approach  to  second  language  teaching  for  very 
young  children  must  be  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes,  and  it  must  surely  include 
“the  ability  to  get  the  child  sufficiently  involved  in  significant  activities  (such  as  survival  or 
play  or  the  search  for  adult  approval)  where  language  is  an  unavoidable  tool  of  access”  (Bruce 
Gaarder). 1 6 ' 

Literacy  in  a Second  Language  - 

What  we  have  just  been  saying  refers  to  getting  a child  to  the  point  of  being  able  to 
understand  and  talk  his  second  language  with  fair  competence.  Reading  it  and  writing  it  should 
follow  this  stage,  not  precede.  As  we  suggested  earlier,  having  learned  to  read  in  one’s  domi- 
nant language  greatly  facilitates  learning  to  read  in  a second,  particularly  if  the  learner  knows 
how  to  speak  the  second.  The  learner  who  goes  through  the  sequence  here  recommended  has 
already  grasped  the  concept  of  sound-symbol  relationship  in  his  dominant  tongue,  and  he  has 
“learned  how  to  learn  from  books”  (Gaarder).  Other  features,  such  as  left-to-rightness,  may  or 
may  not  transfer  depending  on  the  degree  of  similarity  between  the  two  writing  systems.  Sarah 
Gudschinsky,  in  connection  with  her  previously  quoted  statement  on  reading-readiness,  cites 
the  following  features  as  they  apply  to  second-language  reading: 

Points  3 and  4 [ visual  skills  and  manual  skills]  are  vital  prerequisites  for 
the  first  reading  experience,  but  do  not  have  to  be  repeated  for  a second 
language.  Point  2 [audiolingual  skills]  may  indeed,  however,  be  as  necessary  for 
a second  language  as  for  a first  one.  In  effect,  for  the  second  language,  it  would 
be  a matter  of  learning  to  recognize  and  reproduce  the  phonemes  of  that 
language....] Point  5,  development  of  control  of  the  structure  and  sufficient 
vocabulary  to  read  with  understanding,  is]  obviously  the  essential  part  of  a 
readiness  program  for  children  who  are  about  to  learn  to  read  a language  which 
they  do  not  yet  speak  adequately. 

3.  Language  Arts,  E for  Dominant-X  Children 
The  following  description  of  an  English  language  arts  program  for  Alaska  natives, 
written  by  Lee  M.  Salisbury  of  the  University  of  Alaska,  illustrates  how  many  things  can  go 
wrong. 

By  the  time  the  native  child  reaches  the  age  of  seven,  his  cultural  and 
language  patterns  have  been  set,  and  his  parents  are  required  by  law  to  send 
him  to  school  Until  this  time  he  is  likely  to  speak  only  his  own  local  dialect  of 
Indian,  Aleut,  or  Eskimo  or,  if  his  parents  have  had  some  formal  schooling,  he 
may  speak  a kind  of  halting  English. 

He  now  enters  a completely  foreign  setting-a  Western  classroom.  His 
teacher  is  likely  to  be  a Caucasian  who  knows  little  or  nothing  about  his 


cultural  background.  He  is  taught  to  read  the  Dick  and  Jane  series.  Many  things 
confuse  him:  Dick  and  Jane  are  two  gussuk*  [Eskimo  term  for  “ white  person.  ” 

Derived  from  the  Russian  Cossack]  children  who  play  together.  Yet,  he  knows 
that  boys  and  girls  do  not  play  together  and  do  not  share  toys.  They  have  a dog 
named  Spot  who  comes  indoors  and  does  not  work.  They  have  a father  who 
leaves  for  some  mysterious  place  called  “office”  each  day  and  never  brings  any 
food  home  with  him.  He  drives  a machine  called  an  automobile  on  a hard- 
covered  road  called  a street  which  has  a policeman  on  each  corner.  These 
policemen  always  smile,  wear  funny  clothing,  and  spend  their  time  helping 
children  to  cross  the  street.  Why  do  these  children  need  this  help?  Dick  and 
Jane’s  mother  spends  a lot  of  time  in  the  kitchen  cooking  a strange  food  called 
“ cookies ” on  a stove  which  has  no  flame  in  it,  but  the  most  bewildering  part  is 
yet  to  come.  One  day  they  drive  out  to  the  country,  which  is  a place  where  Dick 
and  Jane’s  grandparents  are  kept.  They  do  not  live  with  the  family  and  they  are 
so  glad  to  see  Dick  and  Jane  that  one  is  certain  that  they  have  been  ostricized 
from  the  rest  of  the  family  for  some  terrible  reason.  The  old  people  live  on 
something  called  a “farm”  which  is  a place  where  many  strange  animals  are 
kept:  a peculiar  beast  called  a “cow,  ” some  odd-looking  birds  called  “chick- 
ens,” and  a “horse”  which  looks  like  a deformed  moose.... 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  60  percent  of  the  native  youngsters  never 
reach  the  eighth  grade.l  7 

Even  after  the  dominant-X  children  learn  to  speak  the  sounds  of  English  and  to  read 
aloud  from  a written  page,  the  course  will  still  be  inadequate  if  it  is  unicultural  to  this  extreme. 
In  this  case,  it  has  the  further  disadvantage  of  being  trivial.  Why  should  anyone  want  to  read 
this  kind  of  thing  even  once,  let  alone  the  number  of  times  a beginner  usually  goes  over  his 
primer,  in  his  second  language  or  in  his  first?  Anything  that  we  oblige  a child  to  repeat  almost 
to  the  point  of  memorization  should  be  intrinsically  worth  being  memorized.  Otherwise  we 
may  waste  his  time  at  the  same  time  that  we  dull  his  mind.  A third  shortcoming  in  the  program 
described  by  Salisbury  is  that— in  Alaska  as  elsewhere— it  is  rarely  supplemented  or  offset  by 
any  language  arts  course  at  all  in  the  child’s  native  X.  The  school  fails. 

Parents  also  fail,  sometimes  under  pressure  from  the  school,  as  the  following  experi- 
ence of  Sarah  Gudschinsky  illustrates: 

* t 

I have  seen  Mazatec  [Amerindian  language  of  Mexico]  children  in  a 
Mazatec  village  who  were  forbidden  by  their  parents  to  speak  and  to  force  their 
children  to  use  only  Spanish  in  all  contacts.  Where  the  parental  edict  has  been 
strong  enough,  the  children  fail  to  learn  enough  Mazatec  to  function  success- 
fully in  a Mazatec  environment.  However,  they  do  not  have  enough  Spanish 
contact  to  learn  an  effective  control  of  Spanish.  The  result  is  a lack  of  useful 
language  sufficient,  probably,  to  stunt  all  intellectual  growth.. ..If  our  attempts 
to  force  non-English  speakers  to  abandon  their  mother  tongue  were  more  effi- 
cient, it  would  be  in  danger  of  producing  an  increasing  population  that  could 
not  use  effectively  any  language. 

English  as  a second  language  is  a complex  and  growing  field,  and  any  teacher  or 
administrator  of  children  who  study  English  as  their  weaker  language  should  keep  himself 


informed  of  developments.  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages)  is  a 
relatively  ydung  but  already  very  active  organization  and  is  an  excellent  source  of  information. 
The  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  is  another  valuable  source  of  ESL  information  and  publica- 
tions. ^ A third  is  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (NCTE),  whose  booklet  called 
Language  and  Language  Learning  (Albert  H.  Marckwardt,  ed.)  makes  fine  reading  in  this  field 
for  expert  and  beginner  alike. 

4.  Language  Arts,  X for  Dominant-E  Children 

The  chief  American  resources  in  this  area  are  the  MLA  (Modern  Language  Association 
of  America),  the  various  associations  of  teachers  of  specific  languages  (American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  of  French,  etc.)  and  especially  the  new  ACTFL 
(American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages.)^  Traditionally  the  MLA  has  been 
oriented  toward  European  languages,  but  both  MLA  and  ACTFL  now  have  broader  scopes. 
Still,  the  stress  of  most  professional  language-teaching  organizations  has  so  far  been  on  teach- 
ing in  situations  where  there  is  little  or  no  interaction  with  American  native-speakers  of  the 
languages  concerned.  Bruce  Gaarder  speaks  of  the  striking  disparity  between  the  “little  aca- 
demic world  of  foreign  language  teacher  bilingualism”  in  the  United  States  and  the  “great 
world  of  Spanish-speaking  children  in  our  schools,  many  of  whom  are  disadvantaged  precisely 
because  of  school  policies  which  give  no  role  to  their  mother  tongue  in  their  education.”zu 
While  academia  is  awakening  to  the  existence  of  this  gap,  the  X-teacher  would  do  well  to  keep 
up  also  with  TESOL  developments  in  his  search  for  workable  approaches,  though  the  societal 
contexts  are  obviously  not  identical  for  E and  for  X as  secohd  languages  in  the  United  States, 

Whatever  language  the  specific  X may  be,  in  a program  that  hopes  for  BEA  support  the 
community  and  the  school  have  by  definition  a certain  concentration  of  speakers  of  that 
language  very  near  at  hand.  Except  in  the  few  cases  where  an  X population  has  very  recently 
immigrated  en  masse  to  this  country  (e.g.,  the  influx  of  Portuguese-speakers  from  the  Azores 
and  Cape  Verde  Islands  to  the  Providence-New  Bedford-Fall  River  area),  these  children  and 
their  language  can  hardly  be  called  “foreign.”  The  significance  of  this  is  that  the  language  in  no 
case  ought  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  isolated  in  the  classroom.  It  should  be  accepted  clearly  for 
what  it  is:  a language  that  known,  visible,  and  audible  people  live  in,  people  that  can  be  talked 
to,  played  with,  and  worked  with.  “Foreign”  language  teachers  in  the  past  have  rarely  made 
use  of  live  resources  in  their  own  communities,  and  this  undoubtedly  has  been  a major  factor 
in  the  language^’  having  remained  foreign. 

Objectives  in  second-language  language  arts  will  be  affected  by  the  status  (in  Mackey’s 
sense)  of  the  particular  X.  If  it  is  a language  of  wider  communication,  there  are  virtually  no 
upper  limits  to  what  one  can  aspire  to.  Children  who  acquire  these  as  second  languages  can  fur- 
ther their  studies  of  them  through  university  levels  here  or  abroad  and  can  cultivate  their  bilin- 
gual taste  for  language  arts  throughout  their  lives. 

If  X is  a local  language,  objectives  will  stress  other  kinds  of  values.  E-speaking  learners 
should  still  give  first  priority  to  the  spoken  language,  then  literacy,  and  so  on  from  there.  The 
order  is  important  Again  there  are  no  upper  limits  to  what  can  be  done  in  language  arts  as  far 
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as  the  oral  language  is  concerned;  written  limitations  will  depend  on  the  language  itself,  that  is, 
on  its  stage  of  development  in  this  dimension. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  underline  the  arts  of  language  arts,  whether  in  English  or  in 
X.  “Too  often,  I fear,  the  teacher’s  tenuous  control  of  the  classroom  situation  must  be 
attributed  to  his  assuming  the  role  of  language  policeman”  (Ross  J.  Waddell).  His  task  should 
be  rather  to  show  that  in  every  language  bien  parler  c’est  se  respecter  —there  is  the  ideal  of 
speaking  or  writing  well;  and  the  achievement  of  that  ideal  brings  with  it  self-respect. 

B.  Social  Studies 

Each  of  us  has  his  own  little  private  conviction  of  rightness,  and  almost 
by  definition  the  Utopian  condition  of  which  we  all  dream  is  that  in  which  all 
people  finally  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and  agree  with  us. 

And  underlying  pratically  all  our  attempts  to  bring  agreement  is  the 
assumption  that  agreement  is  brought  about  by  changing  people’s  minds-other 
people’s.  • 

— S.  I.  Hayakawa^l 

Given  the  temper  of  bur  times,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  social  studies  in 
the  United  States  have  not  in  the  past  accorded  much  dignitv  to  diversity.  Somehow  we  need 
to  learn  to  see  differences  in  a better  light.  ^ / 

The  most  important  decision  of  all  for  social  studies  in  a bilingual  program  is  whether 
the  course  is  to  be  bicultural  or  unicultural  in  content  ajnd  perspective,  ff  one  goes  the 
unicultural  route,  however  many  languages  he  uses,  he  appe.ars  to  the  authors  to  be  headed  for 
trouble.  If  the  one  cultural  base  being  used  in  this  subject  is  E,  as  in  types  1,  4,  and  7,  the 
teacher  fails  to  give  the  X-speakers’s  X culture  its  due, with  the  likely  result  that  the  learner  will 
be  either  alienated,  hostile,  or  defeated.  If  the  unicultural  base  in  social  studies  is  X,  as  in  types 
2,  5,  and  8,  there  is  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a polarization  in  the  learner,  especially  if  he  is 
still  very  young.  When  he  is  older  it  may  matter  less. 

The  bicultural  treatment  (types  3,  6,  and  9)  seems  by  all  odds  to  offer  the  better 
possibility  in  this  sensitive  subject  area,  both  for  E-speakers  and  for  X-speakers,  Once  this 
choice  has  been  made,  decisions  about  language  (2)  of  instruction  can  be  made  on  other 
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grounds:  the  relative  qualifications  of  teachers  available,  the  overall  balance  one  wishes  to 
strike  between  the  two  languages,  etc.  . 

Along  with  language  itself,  this  subject  matter  is  one  of  the  two  most  crucial  for  the 
success  of  a bilingual  program.  And  unless  the  X-speakers  of  the  community  have  for  some 
reason  consciously  and  resolutely  turned  their  backs  on  their  own  past,  as  some  Jewish  Ger- 
mans did  on  German  culture  after  Hitler,  a bilingual  program  that  is  not  bicultural  in  social 
studies  runs  a very  serious  risk  of  failing.  7 < 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  hardest  problem  is  this:  how  to  give  positive  reinforcement  to 
children  without  giving  positive  reinforcement  to  wrong  answers.  2^  Presumably  this  problem 
can  only  be  solved  when  the  whole  society— or  at  least  the  school— can  guilelessly  convince  the 
child  that  what  is  in  question  does  notxtouch  his  own  value  as  a person,  nor  the  value  of  his 

family,  his  language,  or  his  culture.  Only  then  can  he  fully  apply  his  mind  to  the  questions  that 
face  us  all. 

\ 

Where  to  find  materials  for  this  bicultural  or  multicultural  approach  is  another  matter. 
Solutions  here  are  needed  desperately  and  now,  and  the  broadened  viewpoints  that  social 
science  can  offer  should  affect  every  subject  in  the  school  curriculum. 


C.  Science  and  Mathematics 

Increasingly,  science  and  mathematics  are  becoming  international  in  content.  Special- 
ists at  the  top  of  these  fields,  perhaps  more  than  any  others,  share  symbolic  systems  that  to  a 
certain  extent  communicate  across  languages.  Advances  are  being  made  rapidly  and  it  is  quite 

* clear  that  no  nationa1’  ethnic,  or  linguistic  group  can  feel  it  has  a monopoly  on  the  potential 
for  breakthroughs. 

t 

; At  the  same  time,  there  is  some  evidence  that  school  children  of  certain  linguistic 
and/or  ethnic  backgrounds  tend  to  perform  better  in  these  school  subjects  than  other  children 
do.  An  international  study  measuring  school  performance  in  mathematics  seemed  to  show  that 
young  Japanese  children  perform  unusually  well.25  Another  investigation,  which  compared 
both  verbal  and  spatial  abilities  of  three  ethnic  groups  in  New  York,  showed  a spatial  superior- 
ity for  the  Chinese  over  the  other  two  groups  tested.26  Whether  these  differences  are  inherent 
in  linguistic  or  other  cultural  factors,  or  whether  they  are  purely  accidental  or  the  products  of 
different  methodologies  in  teaching,  no  one  seems  yet  to  know. 

* 

With  this,  question  still  unanswered,  certainly  planners  will  want  to  select  the  best 
methodology  and  materials  they  can  find;  and  if  a choice  has  to  be  made  of  one  language  in 
which  to  teach  these  subjects,  the  language  with  the  best  materials  may  be  the  determining 
factor.  - This  could  result  in  a program  of  either  type  1 or  type  5;  for  example,  for  the 
French-speakers  of  New  England,  either  a United  States  mathematics  course  (type  1)  or  a 

course  from  France  (type  5),  depending  on  which  course  the  planners  judge  to  be  better  in 
itself. 


Another  procedure  is  the  one  used  in  mathematics  by  the  Toronto  French  school;  27 
that  is,  dividing  the  time  allotted  to  mathematics,  and  teaching  type  1 plus  type  5,  or  in  effect 
treating  it  as  two  subjects:  English  mathematics  and  French  mathematics.  The  children  are 
taught  both  the  Nuffield  program  in  English  and  the  Dienes  program  in  French.  Tested  by  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  (through  English  only),  these  children  showed  mean  grade 

equivalents  for  every  grade  (1-6)  at  least  one  full  year  beyond  grade  level,  both  in  arithmetic 
and  in  problem-solving. 

Although  the  use  of  this  combination  pattern  might  not  produce  such  spectacular 
results  ip  schools  whose  children  were  not  middle-class  and  highly  motivated,  both  the  fact  of 
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the  accomplishment  and  the  program-types  involved  are  provocative.  The  two  courses  selected 
differ  in  philosophy  or  methodology.  “It  is  Suspected  that  the  Dienes  approach  provides 
greater  depth  and  perhaps  rigidity  and  the  Nuffield  perhaps  greater  flexibility,  but  some  real 
shallowness  as  well....’’  ° Thus  the  two  complement  each  other,  offering  the  child  the  variety 
of  avenues  he  may  ne'ed,  whereas  “the  use  of  a single  type  of  learning  experience  to  teach  a 
concept  is  likely  to  produce  a learning  block,  according  to  Bruner  and  Dienes.”  ™ 

This  is  the  essence  of  bilingual-bicultural  education:  not  to  block  the  child’s  learning 
by  accidental  limits  imposed  by  any  one  culture  or  its  language.  All  those  enrolled  in  the 
Toronto  French  School  take  both  mathematics  programs,  and  the  combination  “works  well 
for  both  the  bright  and  the  slow  children. 

Problem:  Is  it  the  combination  of  methods  that  accounts  for  this  success,  or  is  it  the 
combination  of  language-culture  complexes? 

Answer:  Unknown. 

But  some  tenuous  light  may  be  shed  on  the  problem  just  cited  by  Bertha  Trevino’s 
study of  third  graders  at  Nye  Elementary  School,  United  Consolidated  Independent  School 
District  outside  Laredo.  Here  the  program  pattern  was  type  7:  English  mathematics  materials 
were  translated  into  Spanish,  and  all  children  were  taught  this  unicultural  material  through 
both  mediums.  Comparison  was  made  with  achievement  at  the  same  level  the  year  before, 
when  the  same  materials  were  taught  to  all  in  English  only.  The  total  amount  of  time  allotted 
to  mathematics  was  constant.  In  all  cases— that  is,  for  both  X-speakers  and  E-speakers— children 
bilingually  taught  performed  better  than  those  who  had  been  taught  unilingually.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  knew  the  same  things  as  before,  but  now  in  two  languages;  it  means  they  knew 
more.  There  was  a bonus  that  came  from  somewhere:  2+2  equaled  5. 

The  experiences  at  Toronto  and  at  Nye  lead  one  to  hypothesize  that  either  two 
languages,  or  two  different  approaches  to  learning,  can  offer  alternatives  the  child  can  profit 
from.  When  he  is  given  both  kinds  of  alternatives  the  potential  for  benefits  increases 
accordingly. 

Bicultural  content  is  not  a term  that  seems  to  have  the  same  kind  of  meaning  in 
mathematics  and  science  as  in  social  studies,  language,  or  art.  As  we  said  at  the  beginning  of 
this  section,  the  deep  content  in  mathematics  and  science  seems  to  be  headed  for  international- 
ism. On  the  surface,  though,  and  especially  with  little  children,  differences  do  matter  in  that 
the  practical  application  of  problems  and  experiments  needs  to  be  attuned  to  the  life  the  child 
finds  around  him.  Casting  an  arithmetic  problem  in  terms  of  bushels  of  tomatoes  as  opposed  to 
bushels  of  mangos  is  not  a cultural  question  of  arithmetic  content ; it  is  simply  an  appropriate 
clothing  to  make  the  problem  seem  real.  The  answer  should  come  out  the  same  for  tomatoes 
and  for  mangos.  Yet  we  should  beware  of  assuming  that  such  surface  differences  are  the  only 
ones  that  might  affect  the  learner.  The  Navajo  understanding  of  the  physical  world  is  quite 
different  from  the  Western  European  scientific  tradition  (which  itself  is  not  terribly  old), 
Navajo  means  of  classification  are  different,  and  spatial  relations  are  differently  conceived.  The 
sensible  approach  seems  to  be  to  have  the  child  learn  both  “sciences”  side  by  side.  Whatever 
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our  opinions  of  this  idea  or  that  in  either  system,  both  are  a part  of  the  history  of  science;  and 
there  have  been  cases  of  former  “scientific”  notions  believed  to  be  long  dead  that  have  proved 
instead  to  be  insights  into  a deeper  truth.  a 

D.  Art  and  Music 

In  the  approach  one  should  take  toward  art  and  music  in  a bilingual  school,  the  first 
order  of  priority  is  to  be  sure  that  they  are  taught  by  people  who  love  and  feel  the  subjects. 
That  there  are  different  styles  associated  with  different  cultures  is  certain.  But  a really  good 
teacher  of  either  art  or  music  is  quite  apt  to  be  multicultural  in  his  tastes  already,  even  before 
the  question  of  bilingual  schooling  arises.  This  is  the  kind  of  teacher  that  should  be  sought, 
even  at  considerable  cost  in  effort  and  money.  Whether  the  planners  feel  that  for  overall 
balance  the  need  is  for  an  X-speaker,  an  E-speaker,  or  a bilingual  is  a matter  of  secondary 
importance  for  these  subjects. 

Art  and  music  are  the  areas  in  which  we  have  perhaps  achieved  greatest  intercultural 
tolerance.  Talented  and  attractive  teachers  in  these  subjects  can  help  transform  tolerance  into 
understanding,  and  from  there  open  the  possibility  of  multicultural  appreciation. 

E.  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Most  Americans  are  inclined  to  think  that  their  ideas  about  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion are  scientifically  based,  and  that  the  objective  in  these  school  subjects. is  to  build  good 
habits  that  will  keep  our  children  healthier  throughout  their  lives.  We  give  very  little  thought 
to  the  cultural  biases  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  notions  about  good  habits.  Some  cultures 
hold  that  eating  raw  vegetables  is  harmful;  most  American  school  dieticians  think  it  is  virtually 
essential.  Some  people  believe  bathing  every  day  is  bad  for  the  skin;  others  consider  it  at  least 
socially  desirable,  and  probably  healthy  as  well. 

The  fact  is  that  many  of  the  “good  habits”  we  recommend  to  our  childrep  are  not 
based  on  definite  knowledge  at  all,  but  on  our  own  culture’s  opinions-as  of  now.  The  rapidity 
with  which  science  is  changing  the  answers  in  our  textbooks  should  give  us  more  pause  than  it 
does,  should  make  us  leave  more  room  for  different  views  on  the  part  of  others  around  us 
today  as  well  as  room  to  change  our  own  views  gracefully  tomorrow,  if  need  be.  One  frame- 
work for  this  roomleaving  seems  to  be  to  present  more  of  those  things  we  wish  to  inculcate  in 
our  young  as  our  opinions  or  our  best  judgment.  Children  will  learn  just  as  well,  and  both  they 
and  their  erstwhile  mentors  will  be  spared  if  what  we  thought  was  The  Truth  is  later  discovered 
to  be  erroneous.  Remember  thalidomide? 

This  approach  could  well  be  used  in  health,  in  our  discussions  of  the  human  body,  its 
needs,  and  its  care.  Similar  latitude  would  not  be  amiss  in  the  area  of  physical  education. 
Children  of  different  cultural  backgrounds  may  have  culturally-based  feelings  about  participat- 
ing in  certain  kinds  of  games.  We  saw  above^  that  small  Eskimo  boys  and  girls  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  playing  together.  Certain  kinds  of  dance  are  approved  by  some  cultures  and  disap- 
proved by  others.  It  makes  little  sense  for  us  to  say  whether  it  is  “better”  for  children  to 
follow  one  pattern  or  the  other  in  these  respects,  and  it  is  possible  to  do  real  harm  by  obliging 
children  to  violate  their  cultural  patterns. 
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On  the  positive  side,  especially  in  physical  education,  there  are  the  riches  of  variety 
that  can  derive  from  taking  into  account  two  or  more  cultures’  conceptions  of  play  and  their 
ideals  of  physical  prowess. 

, j 

Two  special  areas  offe,  the  physical  education  teacher  opportunities  to  contribute  in 
important  ways  to  a bilingual-bicultural  program:  role-playing  and  kinesics.  Kinesics  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  by  second-language  teachers  as  a powerful  reinforcement  to  verbal 
leaming.33  Children  whose  classroom  use  of  a second  language  is  supplemented  by  kinetic 
association  on  the  playground  will  have  their  learning  greatly  reinforced  in  the  processA.  child 
who  experiences  “Run!  Jump!  It’s  my  turn  to  bat!”  in  the  real  world  knows  the  mining  of 
these  words  in  a way  the  schoolroom  can  usually  only  suggest.  This  argues  for  playground  use, 
either  mixed  or  at  successive  times,  of  both  languages  the  child  is  attempting  to  control.  If  the 
E-  and  X-speakers  are  of  about  equal  numbers,  a mixture  of  the  languages  with  one  bilingual 
teacher  is  quite  feasible  and  life-like.  If  the  groups  are  of  very  unequal  size,  the  majority 
language  is  likely  to  take  over.  In  this  case,  it  may  be  better  to  have  two  “unilingufll”  teachers 
alternate,  so  that  an  adult’s  weight  is  added  now  to  one  language,  now  to  the  other.  If  kinesics 
is  to  be  fully  exploited  for  the  purposes  described,  the  language  arts  teacher  and  the  physical 
education  teacher  should  be  aware  of  each  other’s  programs  and  of  the  help  each  can  draw 
from  the  other. 

i / 

Role-playing  is  a device  That  has  been  suggested  as  one  possible  way  of  handling  some 
of  the  conflicts  that  arise  in  the  minds  of  children  faced  with  two  cultures  and  their  respective 
value  systems.  One  example  might  be  the  conflicting  attitudes  toward  competition  between 
relatives  or  close  friends  as  seen  in  Hispanic  culture  when  compared  with  Anglo.  Anglo-style 
games,  played  only  in  English,  may  be  used  to  illustrate  how  brothers  and  friends  can  compete 
fiercely  with  each  other  in  a way  accepted  and  even  postively  enjoyed  by  all.  Hispanic  games, 
played  in  Spanish,  can  point  up  the  value  of  alliance  with  brother  or  friend,  the  precedence 
these  relationships  take  over  the  need  of  an  individual  to  win.  One  way  to  bridge  the  gap  is  to 
have  a bilingual  teacher  who  can  serve  in  this  world  of  play  as  a model  of  biculturalism,  acting 
now  one  part  and  now  the  other  as  the  several  games  require,  while  all  the  children  see. 
Children  who  are  reluctant  to  join  games  they  sense  are  antagonistic  to  their  cultural  style 
should  not  be  forced  or  over-encouraged  until  they  are  ready.  But  the  teacher  who  is  able  to 
participate  in  both  kinds  of  games  without  losing  his  essential  identity  and  integrity  is  a living 
lesson  in  how  two  cultures  can  combine  in  one  human  without  the  betrayal  of  one’s  self. 

r 

F.  Coda 

The  traditional  “subjects”  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  are  purely  theoretical 
in  their  separateness  one  from  the  other.  Life  is  not  divided  into  these  discrete  compartments; 
nor  is  reality;  nor  are  the  children  that  bilingual  schooling  is  meant  to  serve.  If  every  teacher 
would  make  the  effort  to  understand  what  his  fellow-workers  are  about,  and  to  fit  his  own 
specialization  into  the  whole,  multiculturalism  could  begin  where  it  should:  at  home. 
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1L  Time 

The  preceding  section,  oh  Content,  has  been  an  attempt  to  see  each  subject  area 
separately  in  its  dual  relationship  to  language  of  instruction  and  to  cultural  focus.  This  section 
will  deal  with  the  instructional  program  as  a whole,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  time 
allotted  to  each  language. 

William  F.  Mackey’s  “A  Typology  of  Bilingual  Education,”  which  he  has  generously 
allowed  us  to  append  here  in  toto  in  its  first  published  form,^  analyzes  the  multiple  relation- 
ships that  may  occur  when  one  views  the  school  in  the  contexts  of  the  child’s  home  and 
family,  the  community  or  immediate  area,  and  the  nation.  The  possible  combinations  are  about 
250,  “Ranging  from  the  unilingual  education  of  bilingual  children  in  undingual  communities  to 
the  bilingual  education  of  unilingual  children  in  bilingual  communities.” 

Within  this  complex,  Mackey  identifies  ten  types  of  “curriculum  patterns”  or  what  we 
prefer  to  call  patterns  of  school  time  ( reserving  the  term  curriculum  to  refer  to  content  or 
subject  matter),  Mackey’s  orientation  is  international.  If  we  apply  his  thinking  to  the  United 

O C 

States  alone,  the  patterns  may  be  illustrated  as  follows. 


TIME  DISTRIBUTION 
by  languages  of  instruction 


It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  we  are  focusing  now  on  the  entire  school  program 
of  a year  or  any  other  unit,  such  as  primary  grades.  The  discussion  here  does  not  refer  to  the 

language  of  single  subject-matters,  whose  various  possible  patterns  we  treated  above,  in  our 
section  on  Content. 

Of  the  ten  patterns  just  delineated,  only  the  four  that  are  circled  appear  to  be  fundable 
under  the  BEA  and  its  Guidelines  as  they  now  stand.  It  will  perhaps  be  well  to  explain  our 
reasoning  at  this  point  because:  1)  our  interpretation  is  in  no  sense  official;  and  2)  both  the 
Guidelines  and  the  Act  are  presumably  subject  to  change  through  normal  channels. 

Types  1-4  are  unilingual;  they  are  therefore  not  fundable  because  the  Guidelines  spec- 
ify that  instruction  must  be  in  two  languages. 

Types  5 and  7,  by  virtue  of  the  abruptness  of  their  shift  from  one  language  to  the 
other,  are  not  fundable  because  at  no  particular  point  do  they  use  both  languages  for  instruc- 
tion. For  example,  a program  altogether  in  X in  grades  K-2,  if  it  then  shifts  abruptly  and 
totally  to  English,  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  Guidelines’  requirement  at  any  grade  level. 

This  leaves  us  with  four  basic  patterns  that  could  be  funded:  nos.  6,  8,  9>1  and  10.  Each 
type  represents  not  a fixed,  absolute  distribution  of  time  but  a way  of  distributing,  so  that  the 
characteristics  stylized  here  can  differ  in  degree  on  being  fitted  to  an  actual  school  setting. 
They  can  also  differ  somewhat  in  form,  for,  within  each  of  the  patterns  we  believe  are 
fundable,  some  subjects  may  be  taught  in  one  language  and  some  in  another  (Complementary); 
or  some  or  all  may  be  taught  in  both  languages  to  the  same  child  (Overlapping),  as  we  saw  in 
our  drawing  on  subject-matter  treatment.36  If  there  is  overlap,  it  may  take  the  form  of  using 
both  languages  for  a subject  during  two  periods  of  the  same  day  (Simultaneous);  or  the  whole 

course-say  mathematics-may  be  taught  in  X for  a certain  period  of  time,  followed  by  a period 
in  E,  and  X again,  and  so  on  (Alternating). 

Expanding  the  dual-medium  section  of  the  time  distribution  drawing,  we  can  show 
these  further  distinctions.  Then  we  will  give  an  example  of  each. 
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EXAMPLE  OF 

BILINGUAL  PROGRAM  TYPES 
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As  we  have  indicated,  all  the  blocks  shown  above  are  abstractions.  They  may  represent 
entire  school  programs,  or  they  may  be  conceived  as  segments  that  can  be  combined  in  various 
orders  and  for  varying  periods  of  time.  One  block  may  be  appropriate  for  all  or  part  of  the 
X-speaking  children  while  at  the  same  point  in  time  another  type  is  better  suited  to  the 
educational  needs  of  E-speakers  in  various  stages  of  advancement  toward  bilingualism.  For  this 
reason  the  school  may  wish  to  design  two  or  more  tracks  that  move  in  the  direction  of 
merging.  An  example  of  such  a design  is  Bruce  Gaarder’s  much  more  detailed  chart  showing 
the  time  distribution  pattern  of  Coral  Way  Elementary  School.  (See  reproduction  of  this 
chart.  37) 

Programs  for  X-Speaking  Children 

Again  we  refer  our  reader  to  Mackey’s  typology,  especially  to  section  1 and  3,  on  “The 
Learner  in  the  Home”  and  “The  Community  in  the  Nation.”  Of  the  five  types  of  learners 
identified  there,  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  the  BEA  are: 


Unilingual  X-speakers  Bilinguals  (in  X and  E,  to 

whatever  extent,  but  espe- 
cially if  X is  dominant) 

Yet  not  only  American  children,  but  also  American  communities  or  regions  may  be 
described  as  either  essentially  unilingual  (in  E),  or  more  or  less  bilingual  in  E and  X.  Although 
there  are  other  possibilities,  there  are  the  most  common  ones  in  our  country  today. 

The  kind  and  degree  of  language  reinforcement  which  each  child  receives  in  the  normal 
course  of  his  life  at  home  and  in  the  community  should  figure  heavily  in  determining  how  his 
school  program  can  most  fruitfully  be  distributed  between  English  and  X.  Yet  in  introducing 
the  dimensions  of  home  and  community,  we  cannot  fail  to  stress  that,  if  at  all  possible, 
program  decisions  should  be  made  on  educational,  not  political,  grounds. 

Two  of  the  educational  factors  that  should  be  given  especially  careful  consideration 
are: 

s *■ 

(1)  the  child’s  linguistic  past— his  readiness  to  receive  the  education  he 
needs,  through  the  medium  of  X,  or  E,  or  of  both;  and 

(2)  the  child’s  context-the  social  and  psychological  impact  that  he  can  be 
expected  to  experience  as  a result  of  the  particular  school  program  in 

% which  he  is  placed. 


t* 


The  widely  differing  backgrounds  of  our  X-speaking  children  give  very  different  mean- 
ing to  these  two  factors  as  they  apply  to  different  individuals  and  groups.  There  are  immigrant 
children  and  children  whose  forbears  have  been  here  for  centuries;  there  are  urban  children  and 
rural  children  and  migrant  children;  children  of  parents  with  proud  educated  heritages  and 
children  to  whose  ancestors  books  have  been  virtually  unknown  for  generations;  there  are 
Eskimos  in  tiny  villages,  and  French-speaking  blacks  in  Louisiana,  and  Basque  sheepherders 
scattered  across  the  wide  expanses  of  the  West;  there  are  the  millions  of  Spanish-speakers  of 
the  Southwest,  Florida,  and  New  York,  and  the  267  Supai  Indians  who  live  on  the  floor  of  the 
Grand  Canyon.  It  would  be  idle  for  us  to  try  to  determine  here  the  exact  formulas  that  would 
fit  all  these  cases,  but  every  X-speaking  child  has  both  background  and  surroundings.  They 
cannot  reasonably  be  ignored. 

•2m  mMm  mlM  *2m  •Im 

rp  »p  »p 

It  may  nonetheless  be  useful  to  elaborate  on  some  situations  in  which  various  combina- 
tions might  be  put  into  operation.  What  follows  is  set  forth  in  that  spirit,  and  it  should  not  be 
construed  as  in  any  way  prescriptive. 


TIME ► 


In  this  sketch,  X is  the  child-’s  stronger  language— for  example,  Spanish  or  Navajo— and 
English  is  his  second  language.  The  figure  shows  how  one  group  of  planners  might  propose  to 
arrange  the  first  stage  of  this  child’s  formal  schooling.  How  long  this  portion  should  last  is  not 
indicated.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  thinking  of  Nursery  (N)  or  Kindergarten  (K)  through 
grade  3.  The  program  shown  here  emphasizes  the  child’s  need  first  to  establish  himself /irmly  in 
school  in  his  own  language,  X.  It  assumes  that  it  would  be  to  the  child’s  advantage  to  spend  the 
major  portion  of  his  early  schooling  in  X.  But  E is  gradually  introduced  and  increased,  for  it  is 
the  language  which  in  the  long  run  will  carry  at  least  half  the  instructional  load  in  his  education. 
How  E and  X are  to  be  used  has  been  spoken  of  in  our  section  on  Content.  Now  w£  are 
concerned  with  the  how  much.  . 

. ' . ■ I 

The  beginning  shown  in  Fig.  1 might  be  followed  by  any  one  of  various  programs,  again 
depending  on  what  is  judged  to  be  in  the  children’s  best  interest.  So,  for  example,  children  of 
Cuban  or  Puerto  Rican  families  who  now  live  in  a bilingual-bicultural  community  in  the  United 
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States  might  profitably  carry  on  the  use  of 
each  language  halftime  through  the  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools  (Fig  2).  Here  the 
second  block  would  represent,  say  grades  4- 
6 (or  8 or  12).  This  combination  is  roughly 
the  time  distribution  Of  the  Coral  Way  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Miami,  and  the  goal  of 
the  Bilingual  School  in  New  York  City.^ 


E 

+ 

E 

X 

X 

Fig.  2 (Type  6 plus  Type  10) 


A second  kind  of  follow-up  might  be  used  in  an  area  where  the  accident  of  birthplace 
has  made  literacy  in  X locally  less  strong.  The  loss  of  vigor  in  the  literate  tradition  has  in  most 
cases  been  the  direct  result  of  our  unilin- 
gualizing  school  policies,  which  have  too 
often  turned  bilingualism  into  a personal 
liability;  for ample,  among  the  Franco- 
Americans  in  parts  of  New  England,  or  for 
the  Spanish-speaking  in  parts  of  the  South- 
west. Although  there  are  a few  communi- 
ties in  these  same  areas  that  remain  strong,  Fig-  3 (Type  6 plus  Type  9) 

that  prefer  and  are  following  the  pattern 
already  described,  others  might  choose  to, 
or  have  to,  aim  at  a program  like  this: 


Such  a choice  might  not  actually  reflect  the  community’s  preference  about  the  relative 
time  given  to  each  language.  It  might  be  based  merely  on  inability  to  do  more  because  of 
inadequate  staff  or  materials,  for  example.  If  such  is  the  case,  a modest  start  might  be  in  order 
while  the  necessary  further  provisions  are  being  made.  Then  the  school  could  move  into  fuller 


use  of  X,  as  in  Fig.  2. 


A third  follow-up  can  be  conceived  for  still  other  cases.  In  these  situations,  for  one 
reason  or  another  a total  transfer  to  E is  thought  to  be  best  or  necessary  for  the  X children.  If, 
for  example,  educational  materials  are  non-existent  in  X and  none  are  foreseeable  in  the  future 
(Supai  might  be  an  example.)  Or  if  unexpected  historical  events  place  the  schools  in  situations 
that  require  crash  programs  for  short  peri- 
ods until  provisions  can  be  made  for  fuller 
use  of  X in  the  education  of  X-speakers.^ 

Or  if  the  X-speaking  people  themselves  re- 
solutely determine  to  have  their  children 
transfer  totally  into  unilirigual  schooling  in 
E.  They  have  this  right,  and  Fig.  4 shows  a 
means  to  such  an  end.  BE  A funding  would 
presumably  cease  at  the  asterisk  (*)  in  any 
of  these  cases. 


Fog.  4 (Type  6 plus  Type  6 ) 
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Fig.  5 (Type  9) 

An  entirely  different  approach  is  represented  by  programs  beginning  as  in  Fig.  5. 
Unlike  Fig.  1,  Fig.  5 stresses  the  importance,  at  this  stage,  of  virtual  immersion  of  the  child  in 
his  second  language  (here  English);  it  also  minimizes  his  need  for  school  use  of  X.  This 
approach  is  supported  by  some  who  feel  it  is  in  the  child’s  best  interest  to  capitalize  while;  he 
can  on  the  ability  to  acquire  another  tongue  with  native-like  pronunciation:  an  ability  belong- 
ing almost  exclusively  to  the  very  young.  But  Fig.  5 will  also  appeal  to  those  whose  aim  is  to 
delete  X eventually  altogether. 

I 

Depending  on  one’s  philosophy,  therefore,  or  upon  one’s  assessment  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  several  needs  of  children  in  a specific  community,  proposed  follow-ups  to 
Fig.  5 may  range  all  the  way  from  total  use  of  E (Fig.  6)  to  greater  use  of  X (Fig.  7)-possibly 
up  to  50  percent. 


E(SL) 


Fig.  7 


(Type  9) 


(Type  8) 


Again  the  choice  should  be  made  in  consideration  of  what  promises  most  for  the 
children’s  total  good,  both  in  childhood  and  in  the  years  beyond. 

* * * * * 


A middle  ground  between  the  two  beginnings  shown  (in  Fig.  1 and  Fig.  5)  is  any  one  of 
the  forms  of  Type  10,  where  each  language  is  given  half  of  the  school  time  from  the  . start  (Fig. 
8).  Many  communities  find  this  the  most  convenient  way  of  recognizing  both  language  needs 
and  psychological  or  social  needs.  If  this  balance  is  truly  in  keep'ing 
with  the  requirements  of  the  children  and  is  not  merely  an  adminis- 
trative convenience,  it  may  indeed  be  ideal.  It  certainly  appears  to  be 
the  easiest  to  schedule;  but  it  involves  some  hard  decisions  about 
distributing  subjects  between  the  two  languages  or  teaching  them  all 
in  both. 


Programs  for  Children  Whose  Dominant  Language  Is  English 

“In  an  area  eligible  for  a Title  VII  project,  children  from  environments  where  the 
dominant  language  is  English  are  eligible  to  participate  when  their  participation  is  such  as  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.”  So  say  the  Guidelines  of  the  BEA.  But  even  before 
this . provision  was  made,  a number  of  communities  had  seen  the  desirability  of  bilingual 
schooling  for  E-speaking  children  as  well  as  for  those  dominant  in  X.  Though  E-speakers  have 
usually  not  had  the  language-centered  learning  difficulties  that  plague  many  X-speakers,40 
other  reasons  for  advocating  bilingual  education  abound.  It  is  a happy  circumstance  indeed 
tliat  the  BEA  provides  the  means  of  encouraging  programs  Whose  benefits  may  be  expected  to 
redound  in  two  directions,  both  to  and  from  each  group  in  a bilingual  community.  The  authors 
would  recommend  that  future  revisions  of  the  BEA  lend  greater  support  to  programs  where 
two-way  efforts  at  bilingualism  and  biculturalism  are  among  the  highest  aims. 

Meanwhile,  highly  suggestive  for  planners  are  programs  for  E-speakers  going  even  as  far 

as  this: 


. 

X < SL) 


Fig.  9 (not  fundable) 


E 


X 


Fig.  8 (Type  10) 


Here  X is  a second  language  for  the  children  but  is  used  exclusively  for  the  entire  first  stage. 
An  example,  though  not  in  this  country,  is  the  St.  Lambert  School  near  the  bilingual  city  of 
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Montreal,  a public  elementary  school  where  middle-class  E-speaking  children  are  taught  entirely 
in  French  in  K and  grade  1.  Thereafter,  E is  added  and  gradually  increased  toward  half  (as  in 
Fig.  1,  except  that  now  X is  the  second  language,  not  E). 


Fundable  patterns  of  X for  E-speakers  in  bilingual  areas  range  all  the  way  from  the 
type  shown  in  Fig.  1 1 to  a minimum  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 2. 


Fig.  12  (Type  9) 


Planners  should  be  conscious  of  the  problems  that  beset  an  XSL  program  of  the  limited 
dimensions  si  n in  Fig.  12.  Witness  the  average  FLES  (foreign  language  in  the  elementary 
school)  program  or  the  typical  high  school  “foreign  language”  course,  where  X is  so  frequently 
treated  in  a vacuum.  The  direct  and  indirect  benefits  of  XSL  depend  primarily  on  interaction 
with  X-speaking  peers.  Without  them,  XSL  tends  to  become  academic  (in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  word).  The  smaller  the  amount  of  school  time  devoted  to  XSL,  the  more  academic  it 
usually  becomes. 


Programs  designed  for  E-speaking  children  need  not,  of  course,  exactly  parallel  those 
for  speakers  of  X.  But  if  a community  is  seriously  interested  in  educating  children  from 
both  home  backgrounds  bilingually,  the  authors  strongly  recommend  that  the  E group  be- 
gin X(SL)  from  the  very  beginning  of  school  and  that  instruction  in  X be  made  available 
(not  obligatory)  throughout  the  entire  school  program.  Seemingly  the  optimum  distribution 
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for  E children  is  that 
used  at  Coral  Way 
School  (Fig.  13),  with 
this  program  extend- 
ing throughout  the 
school  (grades  1-6). 
This  is  the  full  count- 
erpart of  the  program 
of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing children  in  that 
school,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
2 above. 


Fig.  13  (Type  8 plus  Type  10) 


“Mixed”  Use  of  Two  Languages 
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Fig.  14  (Type  10) 


A few  words  may  be  in  order  about  the  unique  time  pattern  in  which  bilingual 
teachers  “mix”  the  languages  ' or  move  freely  from  one  to  the  other  throughout  the  day.  The 
goal  is  to  achieve  a 50-50  time  distribution  equivalent  to  that  in  other  forms  of  Type  10  (see 
10.1,  10.2.1,  and  10.2.2). 


This  unfettered  arrangement  has  two  very  great  attractions:  it  mixes  all  children 
from  the  start,  and  it  requires  only  one  set  of  teachers.  Examples  can  be  seen  in  grades  1-3  in 
Nye  School  of  the  United  Consolidated  Independent  School  District  outside  Laredo,  Texas; 
and  in  grade  1 of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Community  School  in  West  Berlin.  The  possibilities 
for  equal  treatment  in  all  subject  areas  seem  to  be  much  greater  in  N and  K,  with  progressive- 
ly more  problems  as  one  moves  up  through  the  grades. 


The  chief  difficulty,  as  far  as  time  itself  is  concerned,  is  in. actually  achieving  the 
desired  time  distribution  in  all  subjects  and  activities.  It  is  hard  to  keep  track  of  how  much 
each  language  is  really  used  for  what.  In  addition,  the  bilingual  teacher  is  almost  inevitably 
stronger  in  E in  some  ddmains  and  in  X in  others,  and  this  is  likely  to  tip  the  balance  now 
one  way  and  now  the  other.  Special  kinds  of  questions  for  achievement  testing  thus  arise. 
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III.  Methods  and  Materials 

Both  methods  and  materials  have  been  touched  on  incidentally  elsewhere  in  this  chap- 
ter, particularly  with  respect  to  specific  subject  matters.  But  some  of  the  most  troublesome 
questions  still  remain.  One  of  them  is  this:  how  to  get  everything  in. 

Time  and  again  teachers  and  administrators  will  be  forced  to  ask  themselves  what  they 
really  want  to  get  in,  and  how  badly  they  want  it.  This  is  the  fundamental  question.  Be  it  said 
at  the  outset  that  the  easiest  solution  is  to  forget  about  bilingual  and  bicultural  education 
altogether;  or  if  not  that,  to  give  only  token  recognition  to  the  X language  and  culture.  This  is 
the  easiest,  we  say;  yet  we  have  seen  in  the  educational  results  of  the  past  how  far  short  of 
being  satisfactory  has  been  our  policy  of  pouring  all  children  into  the  same  mold. 

Any  other  system  that  we,  the  authors,  know  anything  about  takes  more  effort,  more 
thought,  and  usually  more  money.  No  way  around  it.  But  there  do  seem  to  be  ways  of 
accomplishing  this  better  education  without  taking  more  of  the  children’s  time.  The  three  best 
ideas  about  this  seem  to  be:  (1)  to  split  the  total  time  for  a subject  between  the  two  languages; 
(2)  to  allot  some  subjects  to  one  language  and  some  to  the  other;  or  (3)  a combination  of 
these  two  approaches:  one  system  for  some  subjects,  the  other  for  the  rest.^ 

Splitting  the  Time.  This  idea  usually  frightens  a teacher,  especially  if  there  is  the 
prospect  of  using  a team-teaching  approach  in  which  one  teacher  has  half  the  day  in  one 
language  and  his  opposite  number  has  the  other  half  day.  He  immediately  sees  that  this  cuts  in 
half  his  time  for  each  subject  he  teaches.  He  needs  to  be  reminded  that,  although  this  is  true, 
the  subject  itself  is  not  receiving  any  less  time,  for  the  child  gets  an  equal  amount  of  instruc- 
tion from  another  teacher  of  the  same  subject. 

All  teaching  involves  repetition.  In  this  case  much  of  the  repetition  comes  through  the 
other  language.  This  change  of  medium,  it  is  supposed,  works  to  make  the  repetition  more  ef- 
fective, for  we  know  that  repetition  should  rarely  be  used  verbatim.  Teaching  requires  that  the 
same  thing  be  said  over  and  over  and  over  again,  but  in  different  ways,  until  the  ideas  are  fully 
mastered.  Using  two  languages  can  in  itself  combat  boredom  at  the  same  time  that  it  holds  out 
the  possibility  of  giving  the  child  new  perspectives  on  the  subject  he  is  studying. 

Splitting  the  time  can  also  be  an  antidote  to  laziness  or  “tuning  out”  on  the  part  of 
some  children,  especially  if  the  two-teacher  system  is  used.  Here  the  demands  of  each  teacher 
are  independent  (the  team  will  undoubtedly  compare  notes,  but  the  children  will  have  little 
consciousness  of  this  behind-the-scenes  operation) and  the  child  knows  he  needs  the  ap- 
proval of  each  one. 

Each  teacher  should  there  fore  act  as  if  everything  the  child  learned  in  a specific  subject 
depended  on  his  own  portion  of  the  day,  but  comfort  himself  in  his  dark  hours  by  realizing 
there  is  a counterpart  he  can  rely  on.  His  own  work  will  always  be  supplemented  by  another 
teacher  who  is  trying  too.  - 
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The  Coral  Way  School  has  recently  devised  a new  system  of  grade-reporting  which 
would  appear  to  have  advantages  in  this  area  as  well  as  in  others.  Formerly  the  two  teachers  of 
a child  conferred,  and,  at  the  end  of  each  grading  period  they  compromised  on  a grade  for  each 
subject  This  had  the  disadvantage  of  obscuring  the  difference  between  subject  strength  or 
weakness  and  language  strength  or  weakness.  Under  the  new  system  there  will  be  a grade  for 
mathematics  in  Spanish  and  one  for  mathematics  in  English,  etc.  By  looking  at  all  the  grades  in 
both  languages,  both  parent  and  school  can  tell  whether  the  child’s  problem  areas  are  related 
to  a specific  subject  matter  or  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  languages. 

It  is  a part  of  our  system  that  we  require  children  to  perform  for  grades.  Under  the 
arrangement  proposed,  we  believe  this  aspect  of  the  system  could  be  turned  to  greater  benefits 
for  the  child  himself.  One  teacher  may  be  able  to  keep  all  the  children  attentive  and  interested 
all  the  time,  but  unfortunately  such  master  teachers  are  rare.  Two  teachers,  each  with  half  the 
total  time  for  a school  subject,  seem  much  more  likely  than  one  to  be  able  to  make  profitable 
use  of  the  grade-reward  system. 

Whether  the  teaching  is  done  by  a team  or  by  a single  bilingual  teacher,  we  are 
assuming  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  two  languages  will  not  be  carbon-copy.  As  we  see  it, 
translation  or  near-translation  involves  three  major  hazards  in  a bilingual  program  if  the  same 
child  gets  both  versions.  First,  it  is  boring.  Hardly  anything  more  damaging  could  be  said  about 
elementary  school  instruction.  Only  the  most  phenomenal  child  will  learn  from  something  that 
bores  him.  Second,  if  the  child  knows  he  will  get  the  same  thing  sooner  or  later  in  his  own  best 
language,  he  will  tend  to  wait  for  that,  and  not  reach  for  the  second  language.  And  third, 
materials  that  are  translated  for  this  purpose  are  almost  invariably  unicultural  in  content.  We 
will  not  belabor  this  point,  hoping  instead  that  the  reasons  underlying  our  preference  for  a 
bicultural  or  multicultural  outlook  have  already  been  made  clear. 

If  one  bilingual  teacher  is  chosen  rather  than  a team,  the  arguments  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  would  suggest  that  he  seriously  consider  setting  aside  specific  portions  of  time  for 
each  language,  rather  than  “mixing”  them  freely  throughout  the  day.^  Such  a divL.an  does 
have  what  some  teachers  consider  to  be  a drawback:  a child  s interest  and  curiosity  may  at  a 
certain  moment  suggest  a question  that  he  hesitates  to  voice  if  the  language  being  usecj  at  the 
time  is  his  weaker  means  of  communication.  The  loss  can  be  minimized  if  children  are  made  to 
feel  that  the  division  between  the  portions  of  the  day  is  not  inviolable  - that  there  is  never  a 
time  when  the  use  of  their  mother  tongue  would  be  morally  wrong  - and  only  that  the  goal  is 
to  use  each  language  at  its  own  separate  time.  This  attitude,  developed  in  children,  will  help 
them  to  come  to  see  that  there  are  times  and  places  when  each  language  in  turn  is  preferable  to 
any  other,  and  to  develop  a sense  of  which  situations  are  which,  and  why.  In  the  process, 
however,  such  instruction  would  require  that  no  teacher  in  a bilingual  school,  at  least  through 
the  primary  grades,  be  100  percent  unilingual.  It  is  not  only  children  who  must  make  room  for 
other  styles  of  life,  but  adults  as  well.  ' 
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Finally,  we  should  say  that  most  of  what  has  just  preceded  has  taken  for  granted  an 
equal  split  in  time  (Program  Type  10.2.1.)-  Unequal  splits  are  also  possible  (Types  6.2,  8.2,  and 
9.2).  Under  these  arrangements  one  language  is  the  main  load-bearer,  and  the  other,  in  a 
smaller  amount  of  time,  tries  to  reinforce  the  learning  of  the  whole  curriculum.  This  presents 
obvious  difficulties  for  the  teacher  using  the  language  with  the  smaller  amount  of  time,  but 
judicious  emphasis,  either  on  what  is  most  needed  or  on  what  the  children  show  special 
interest  and  talent  for,  can  make  the  program  valuable.  In  these  cases  of  unequal  split,  it  is 
especially  important  that  the  child’s  attention  not  be  focused  unduly  on  the  language  itself  as  a 
subject,  but  on  the  things  that  can  be  learned  through  that  language.^ 

Allotting  the  Time  by  Subjects . The  main  questions,  if  it  is'  decided  to  allot  some 
subjects  to  English  and  others  to  X,  are:  which  ones?  and  on  what  basis?  There  seems  to  be  a 
fair  amount  of  agreement.  Language  arts  obviously  go  to  their  respective  languages.  Art,  music, 
physical  education,-  recess,  lunch,  assemblies,  parties,  field  trips,  and  athletic  contests  - all 
these  can  be  in  either  language  or  both.  These  are  features  of  school  that  are  close  to  life  itself 
and,  as  Fishman  points  out , ^laissez-faire  used  to  be  a part  of  the  American  mystique.  Let  us 
see  if  we  can  revitalize  this  value  in  our  rapidly  solidifying  culture.  Quick  before  it  hardens! 

Two  criteria  may  help  in  making  the  other  decisions,  if  not  all  subjects  are  to  be 
learned  bilingually  by  the  child. 

1)  Those  things  considered  to  be  the  areas  of  highest  achievement  of  each  culture 
might  be  taught  to  the  child  in  that  culture’s  language.  Especially  Jor  X-speaking  children, 
outstanding  aspects  of  the  X culture  should  be  available  to  them  in  their  dominant  tongue. 
Thus  a people’s  history  and  its  own  cultural  patterns  should  be  seen  from  the  inside,  in  X,  by 
X-speaking  children.  Meanwhile,  the  E version  of  this  same  subject  matter  should  not  be  so 
uniculturally  E as  to  omit  the  X achievements,  even  if  they  are  dealt  with  in  somewhat  less 
detail  there. 

2)  Courses  that  may  be  expected  to  be  of  particular  occupational  utility  to  the  child 
should  be  available  to  him  in  his  dominant  language.  Children  from  the  X side  have  natural 
advantages,  if  they  are  properly  schooled,  in  becoming  bilingual  secretaries  (very  very  few  now 
have  the  literate  skills  for  this),  customs  and  immigration  officials,  international  airline  or 
other  business  employees,  interpreters  and  translators  for  various  governmental  agencies,  teach- 
ers of  the  X language  or  of  other  subjects  in  bilingual  schools;  “...no  plan  will  be  successful 
that  does  not  open  the  door  for  the  pupils  into  satisfying  jobs  in  the  American  culture  as  it 
exists  in  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Program  planners  should  look  at  the  region 
around  them  and  ask  themselves  what  special  opportunities  there  are  for  educated  bilinguals, 
not  stopping  with  blue-collar  jobs.  What  would  be  the  opportunities  in  law,  for  example,  or  in 
medicine?  It  is  not  a mistake  to  look  that  far  ahead  in  trying  to  determine  what  should  be 
offered  in  which  language  in  the  elementary  school.  Nor  should  the  present  narrowness  of 
subsequent  educational  facilities  in  X be  too  heavily  weighed.  As  our  whole  society  expands, 
opportunities  for  both  education  and  work  will  certainly  expand  as  well:  it  seems  certain  we 
can  never  be  an  island  unto  ourselves  again. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  allotting  subjects  to  languages  on  a more  or  less  ongoing  basis 
(Program  Types  10.1,  9.1,  8.1,  or  6.1).  This  can  also  be  done  by  rotation,  so  that  the  children 
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are  not  left  with  all  their  formal  education  in  some  subjects  in  E,  and  in  other  subjects  in  X. 
One  way  of  offsetting  this,  especially  after  the  point  at  which  subjects  are  departmentalized,  is 

to  have  a subject  taught  in  E at  one  grade  level  and  in  X at  the  next.  For  example,  if  a school 
has  two  social  studies  teachers  for  grades  4-6,  and  one  teacher  can  teach  social  studies  in  X at 
these  three  grades,  the  children  who  study  that  subject  in  X at  grade  4 can  pursue  it  in  E at 
grade  5,  and  back  to  X in  grade  6.  The  other  teacher  has  a similarly  rotating  student  body. 
Exceptions  can  be  made  for  individual  children  as  the  need  arises.  This  kind  of  leap-frogging 
from  one  year  to  the  next  is  not  as  impractical  as  it  may  at  first  sound;  most  teachers  spend  a 
period  at  the  first  of  each  year  in  review.  In  this  system,  “review”  would  in  part  be  a recapping 
of  previously  learned  material  by  adding  the  necessary  vocabulary  and  terminology  to  cover 
the  new  concepts  acquired  the  year  before. 

Combinations.  Combinations  of  time-splitting  and  subject-allotting  are  also  possible,  as 
we  have  suggested,  and  variations  can  be  worked  out  best  at  each  local  scene.  One  example 
should  suffice.  If  mathematics  in  E seems  to  be  generally  a great  problem  for  X speakers,  the  X 
children  might  split  their  mathematics  time  between  X and  E even  if  E children  study  mathe- 
matics only  in  E.  The  point  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  make  all  children  follow  precisely  the 
same  pattern:  the  idea  is  to  help  them  learn.  If,  however,  they  can  learn  in  two  languages, 
bilingualism  becomes  an  asset,  not  a liability.  Arthur  Jensen  has  noted  that  the  two  most 
reliable  indices  of  socio-economic  status  are  occupation  and  educational  achievement.  Beyond 
economics  and  beyond  the  number  of  grades  completed  lies  the  intellectual  status  of  compe- 
tence across  cultures.  We  believe  this  kind  of  education  is  the  finest  that  a community  can 
offer,  to  any  or  all  of  its  children. 


Methodology  in  Early  Stages.  Contemporary  views  differ  on  what  teaching  method  is 
most  appropriate  to  early  childhood.  Stated  in  a greatly  over-simplified  way,  some  authorities 
stress  freedom  and  play  as  the  best  avenues  for  learning,  while  others  emphasize  the  economy 
of  a highly  structured  approach,  with  teaching  materials  and  procedures  planned  out  in  much 
detail.  A third  view  is  a synthesis  of  the  first  and  second;  it  accepts  the  motivational  validity  of 
play,  and  it  assumes  this  is  not  necessarily  in  conflict  with  order  based  on  purely  linguistic 
concerns. 


In  speaking  of  methodologies  for  a bilingual  child  or  program,  language  teachers  and 
others  must  constantly  remind  themselves  that  it  is  not  language  alone  that  the  child  must 
learn.  It  is  everything  that  goes  into  his  school  education.  The  primary  factor  is  who  and  what 
the  child  is,  apart  from  the  school.  His  particular  background  can  tell  us,  if  we  listen  hard 
enough,  both  what  he  wants  to  preserve  of  that  non-school  self  and  what  the  school  may  add 
that  will  benefit  him. 


Ideally  such  diagnosis  would  be  done  on  an  absolutely  individual  basis.  We  are  far 
from  accomplishing  such  a dreamed-of  education  for  each  individual  child,  but  the  least 
we  can  do  is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  large  groups  among  us  that  bring  different  things 
with  them  to  the  school.  This  means  that  we  should  not  expect  to  find  one  methodology 
that  will  work  best  with  all  cultural  groups.  Some  cultures  teach  their  children  personal 
pride  with  high  achievement;  others  teach  theirs  that  personal  victories  should  not  be 
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permitted  to  single  out  an  individual  from  his  fellows.  In  teaching  the  children  of  these  two 
backgrounds,  it  would  first  of  all  seem  essential  that  the  teacher  know  thoroughly  the  frame- 
work of  values  within  which  his  pupils  live  and  work;  and  second,  that  he  proceed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  help  each  child,  rather  than  setting  him  at  odds  with  his  family  or  with  the  children 
of  the  other  cultural  group.  The  fact  that  all  the  children  go  to  the  same  school  does  not  mean 
there  is  no  variety  in  their  cultural  milieu  outside.  Thus  it  may  be  entirely  reasonable  to  .have 
two  very  different  methodologies  being  used  in  one  school. 

The  teacher  must  be  especially  flexible  in  the  presence  of  an  X-speaking  child.  While 
respecting  the  child’s  native  dialect,  he  must  tactfully  add  or  expand  a standard  form  of  X,  and 
at  the  same  time  initiate  the  child  into  E.  Also,  while  respecting  the  values  of  the  X culture,  he  ( 
must  teach  sufficient  understanding  of  E cultural  values  to  enable  the  child  to  feel  at  home  in  ‘ 

both  the  X stream  and  the  E stream.  This  is  very  far  from  being  an  easy  task. 

{ 

We  agree  with  Zintz,  Ulibarrf,  and  Miller  that  “the  child  whose  cultural  heritage  is 
different  from  the  school  culture  is  in  need  of  special  educational  services  that  will  bridge  the 
cultural  barriers  and  meet  his  language  needs  before  he  can  take  advantage  of  the  course  of 
study  with  which  he  is  apt  to  be  confronted.”49  The  authors  spell  out  some  of  the  values  that 

the  dominant  culture  teaches,  values  with  which  any  child  in  an  American  school  needs  to 
become  familiar: 


' He  must  climb  the  ladder  of  success,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  must  place  a 
high  value  on  competitive  achievement. 

2.  He  must  learn  time  orientation  that  will  be  precise  to  the  hour  and  minute,  and 
he  must  also  learn  to  place  a high  value  on  looking  to  the  future. 


3.  He  must  accept  the  teachers’  reiteration  that  there  is  a scientific  explanation 
for  all  natural  phenomena. 

4.  He  must  become  accustomed  to  change  and  must  anticipate  change.  (The  domi- 
nant culture  teaches  that  “change,”  in  and  of  itself,  is  good  and  desirable!) 

5.  He  must  trade  his  shy,  quiet,  reserved,  and  anonymous  behavior  for  socially 
approved  aggressive,  competitive  behavior. 


6. 


He  must  somehow  be  brought  to  understand  that  he  can,  with  some  indepen- 
dence, shape  his  own  destiny,  as  opposed  to  the  tradition  of  remaining  an 
anonymous  member  of  his  society.  ^0 

These  are  new  and  in  part  alien  concepts  to  some  of  the  children  in  our  schools,  yet  we 
wish  to  register  serious  doubts  about  a good  bit  of  what  passes  for  “concept  development” 
among  children  with  little  or  no  English.  On  the  whole,  children  come  to  school  with  then- 
own  culture’s  concepts  already  formed  or  forming  in  their  minds.  Too  often  teachers  and 
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materials  writers  think  that  they  have  no  concepts,  or  proceed  as  if  they  had  none.  This  can  be 
quite  damaging,  for  it  fails  to  recognize  that  the  child’s  mind  is  not  simply  a tabula  rasa:  he  is 
being  presented  two  different  and  sometimes  positively  conflicting  value  systems.  As  Sarah 
Gudschinsky  comments, 

...teachers  are  inclined  to  expect  as  “concept  development”  in  a non-English 
speaker  the  simple  memorizing  and  parroting  of  words  for  which  the  child  has  in  fact 
no  meaning.  (Without  doubt  we  do  this  with  the  English-speaking  child  as  well.  An 
immediate  illustration  which  comes  to  mind  is  a Sunday  school  class  which  I taught  on 
Easter  Sunday  of  this  year.  Asked:  what  is  Easter  for?  the  children  answered  readily 
“It  is  the  day  when  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.  ” Pressed  for  an  explanation  of  the  phrase 
“rose  from  the  dead,”  however,  the  children  had  no  realistic  idea  whatsoever  of  what 
these  words  mean.  It  was  a shocking  surprise  to  them  when  we  discussed  the  Easter 
event  in  terms  of  a modern  setting  in  which  a corpse  pushes  up  the  lid  of  his  coffin  and 
climbs  out.) 

It  has  been  drawn  to  my  attention  that  in  Australia  the  Aborigines  reach  a 
ceiling  in  their  education  in  English  which  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  a great  deal  of  English  vocabulary  that  they  can  read  and  use  in  answering  test 
questions  but  for  which  they  actually  have  no  real  world  meaning  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  important  element  in  the  notion  of  teaching  a 
second  language  to  children,  and  in  the  notion  of  concept  development. 

Another  point  ...  is  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a person  a new  concept  if  that 
new  concept  is  in  conflict  with  something  he  already  knows.  In  this  connection  the 
cross-cultural  studies  are  exceedingly  important.  Unless  the  teacher  understands  what 
the  child  has  already  learned  from  his  own  culture,  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  give 
him  new  ideas  which  match  the  second  culture. 

Methodology  of  Second  Language  Teaching.  Within  this  much  larger  picture  is  the 
methodology  of  teaching  the  second  language  as  such,  where  there  are  again  differences  in 
contemporary  ideas.  The  basis  for  some  of  these  differences  has  been  discussed  in  our  section 
on  Content,  under  “The  Child’s  Second  Language.”  Bruce  Gaarder,  speaking  of  second  lan- 
guage teaching,  writes  as  follows: 

The  teacher-learning  cannot  be  left  to  chance  or  to  the  teacher  s ingenuity.... 
The  structuring  comes  outside  of  class,  when  the  course  of  study  is  being  laid  down.  It 
consists  of  the  careful  selection,  in  advance,  of  situations,  experiences,  activities,  and 
most  especially  teacher-pupil  talk,  which  guarantee  complete  coverage  and  re-coverage 
of  the  desired  lexicon  and  structures  and  concepts,  but  which,  in  the  plassroom,  make 
language  the  means  of  natural  access  to  those  situations,  experiences,  and  activities: In 
other  words,  the  child’s  attention  should  not  be  focused  on  language  and  the  teacher  s 
use  of  language  should  not  be  restricted  or  made  inauthentic.  The  structuring  should 

C O 

not  be  apparent  to  anyone,  but  the  curriculum-makers  know  it’s  there. 


Toward  Merging.  How  far  up  the  grades  one  has  to  go  before  all  children  are  able  to 
merge  successfully  without  regard  to  language  is  not  known,  and  there  will  always  be  individ- 
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ual  differences.  Two  points  should  perhaps  be  made  about  the  idea  of  merging: 

1)  All  instruction  in  and  through  the  child’s  weaker  or  second  language  (SL)  should 
aim  toward  the  eventual  use  of  this  language  as  if  it  were  not  weaker.  That  is,  teachers  should 
strive  to  bring  ESL  to  E (ESLE),  and  XSL  to  X (XSLX)  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  sooner 
this  can  be  accomplished,  the  better.  Children  will  profit  in  their  SL  by  maximum  interaction 
with  native-speaking  peers,  and  teachers  will  have  their  instructional  planning  reduced  from  two 
streams  to  one.  This  applies  whether  one  is  speaking  of  the  language  as  a subject  or  as  a 
medium  for  teaching  other  subjects.  As  soon  as  any  child  can  join  a section  not  marked  SL,  he 
should  be  transferred  into  the  regular  E or  X section  for  that  part  of  the  day.  Transfer  of  this 
kind  should  be  highlighted  as  a mark  of  excellence,  whichever  language  the  child  is  “gradua- 
ting” in. 

2)  The  X child  should  not  be  forced  to  “graduate”  before  he  is  ready,  especially  from 
ESL  language  arts.  The  effect  of  pressing  him  too  hard  would  be  to  abandon  him  too  soon  to 
competition  he  cannot  meet.  ESL  language  arts  will  probably  be  the  last  subject  in  which  he 
can  successfully  join  the  rest  of  the  E students  in  common  instruction  through  E.  By  the  same 
token  XSL  language  arts  will  probably  last  longest  for  E students  striving  to  join  the  X stream. 

Materials 

The  identification,  annotation,  and  evaluation  of  instructional  materials  in  such  a way 
as  to  be  useful  for 

( 1 ) each  age  and  interest  level,  and 

(2)  each  difficulty  range,  in 

(3)  each  subject  area,  for 

(4)  each  culture  or  subculture,  and 

(5)  each  linguistic  group 

is  a task  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  this  mpnograph.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  present  . 
writers  do  not  have  the  various  kinds  of  specialized  knowledge  to  do  the  work  that  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  field,  it  seems  doubtful  that  a single  listing  for  all  these  variables  could  be  made 
quickly  enough,  or  kept  up  to  date  well  enough,  to  make  such  a project  feasible.  There  is  both 
a dearth  of  materials  and  a wealth  of  materials,  depending  on  what  one  is  looking  for  and  what 
criteria  he  is  trying  to  meet.  Rather  than  naming  specific  sets  of  materials  or  individual  books 
in  one  language  or  the  other,  therefore,  we  offer  the  reader  a few  thoughts  on  these  subjects: 
finding  existing  materials  that  are  usable  or  adaptable  and  creating  materials,  teacher  made  or 

otherwise.  We  have  also  indicated  some  sources  of  materials  in  Appendix  W. 

✓ • 

Finding  Out  What  Exists.  Unfortunately,  many  teachers  and  administrators  who  are 
new  to  the  field  of  bilingual  schooling  conclude  all  too  quickly  that  no  materials,  or  no 
suitable  materials,  exist  for  their  particular  situation.  This  may  indeed  be  true,  particularly  in 
the  local  languages.  “Of  the  nearly  300  American  Indian  languages  and  dialects  extant,  only 
roughly  40  percent  have  more  than  100  speakers.  In  the  case  of  about  55  percent  of  these 
languages,  the  remaining  speakers  are  of  advanced  age.”53  Instructional  materials  for  these 
small  groups  are  few  and  far  between.  At  the  other  extreme  there  is  the  c^se  of  (Spanish,  whose 
abundance  of  visual  and  “written  material  existing  for  the  nearly  200  million  Spanish  speakers  / 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  has  hardly  had  its  surface  scratched  by  our  experimenters  in 


bilingual  schooling.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  every  book  written  in  an  X language  is  immedi- 
ately ready  for  use  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  There  are  Questions  of’ commercial  availabil 
ity  and  supply;  of  standards  of  editing,  printing,  and  binding;,  of  uniculturalism  from  the  X 
side,  especially  regarding  national  allegiance  and  religion.  In  some  instances  there  is  the  need 
for  diplomatic  and  cultural  agreements  between  Our  countries  to  make  use  or  adaptation 
possible.  But  the  creation  of  materials  is  an  arduous  path,  filled  with  pitfalls  even  for 
experienced  travelers.  We  advise  that,  whenever  it  is  at  all  possible,  existing  materials  be  tried 
first,  and  adapted  as  necessary.  Let  us  survey  the  field  briefly. 


Materials  for  teaching  English  as  a second  language  are  in  great  supply,  especially  in  the 
language  arts  sense.  Materials  in  English  for  other  subjects,  specifically  designed  for  those 
learning  it  as  a second  language,  are  much  less  common.  Some  ESL  materials  have  been 
designed  with  a specific  dominant-language  background  in  mind,  to  teach,  say,  English  to 
Spanish  speakers.  Writers  of  such  books  concentrate  on  specific  points  at  which  the  Spanish 
j and  English  language  systems  differ.  Other  writers  attribute  less  importance  to  the  learner  s 
“language  of  departure”  and  stress  each  part  of  English  structure  of  sound  as  they  judge  best. 
In  selecting  a set  of  materials,  the  bilingual  program  planner  should  be  aware  of  the  population 
the  writers  themselves  had  in  mind.  Such  a factor  might  not  preclude  their  usefulness  for  a 
different  population,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
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To  our  knowledge,  the  best  sources  of  information  on  materials  for-  ESL  both  titles 
and  evaluations-  are  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  and  TESOL.  (See  Appendix  W,  Direc- 
tory: Sources  of  Materials).  Inquiries  should  lUe  the  age  of  the  learners,  their  linguistic  and 
cultural  background,  and  the  difficulty  level  sought.  •• 

The  subject  of  materials  in  the  other  languages  makes  a much  less  neat  package.  For 
Indian  and  Eskimo  languages,  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  is  again  probably  the  best 
source  of  information,  but  the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics  (See  Appendix  W,  Directory)  is 
also  extremely  helpful.  This  organization  has  developed  literacy  materials  and  textbooks  in 
numerous  languages,  even  for  very  small  groups  of  speakers,  and  its  Bibliography  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  those  concerned  with  local  tongues. 

For  languages  of  wider  communication  other  than  English,  the  most  general  source  of 
information  is  the  MLA  (Modern  Language  Association)  and  its  organizational  “child,”  the 
young  but  vigorous  ACTFL  (American  Council  for  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages),  locat- 
ed at  the  same  address.  (See  Appendix  W,  Directory.)  In  1962,  the  MLA  issued  an  annotated 
Selective  List  of  Materials  which  included  guidelines  or  criteria  for  judging  numerous  categories 
of  materials,  whether  printed,  audiovisual,  or  combinations.  This  list  was  updated  with  Supple- 
ments for  various  languages  in  1964  (see  Appendix  W,  Directory).  Most  of  the  items  listed 
were  judged  with  respect  to  their  suitability  for  E speakers  learning  X as  a foreign  language.  A 
few,  however,  were  reviewed  with  an  eye  to  their  usefulness  either  to  a native  speaker  of  X 
attempting  to  further  his  general  education  through  X,  or  to  an  E speaker  in  a more  high-pow- 
ered X course  of  the  kind  a full-blown  bilingual  program . might  need.  Also  included  with 
each  of  these  lists  is  a directory  of  publishers,  some  American  and  some  foreign. 
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In  the  case  of  Spanish,  another  ambitious  effort  has  been  undertaken,  this  time  by 
Books  for  the  People  Fund,  Inc.,  whose  director,  Mrs.  Marietta  Daniels  Shepard,  can  be 
contacted  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Shepard  is  guiding  a staff  of 
trained  personnel  in  the  collection  of  printed  Spanish  material  on  all  subjects  for  use  by 
children  of  various  ages,  whether  as  regular  school  texts  or  for  general  reading.  The  materials 
sent  by  publishers  are  reviewed  for  quality  of  content  and  for  physical  makeup.  Only  books 
available  in  quantities  of  at  least  100  copies  are  considered.  Those  judged  suitable  for  use  by 
schools  in  this  country  except  for  binding  are  rebound  sturdily.  Translation  from  other  lan- 
guages are  included  if  they  meet  the  criteria  otherwise.  The  items  that  have  been  accepted  as 
recommendable  are  listed  then  in  the  bulletin  of  Proyecto  Leer,  whose  editor  is  Martha  Tom6. 
At  present  this  bulletin  is  issued  free,  at  about  quarterly  intervals.  It  seems  to  the  authors  of 
this  monograph  that  Proyecto  Leer  deserves  broad  support,  both  from  schools  searching  for 
texts  and  library  books  and  from  those  in  position  to  give  financial  aid.  The  work  thus  far  has- 
been  done  almost  altogether  on  a volunteer  basis.  Proy ecto  Leer  comes  closer  than  any  other 
center,  that  we  know  about,  to  being  a possible  clearinghouse  for  the  entire  spectrum  of 
needed  materials  in  print  for  Spanish.  Since  90  percent  of  the  programs  funded  by  the  BEA 
this  year  are  for  this  one  language,  a major  push  to  expand  such  services  seems  to  be  in  order. 


Efforts  are  already  under  way  to  try  to  arrange  for  use  in  the  United  States  of  school- 
books published  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  either  with  or  without  adaptation.  Also  being 
investigated  is  the  possibility  that  the  AID/ROCAP  texts  in  Spanish  may  become  available 
here.  These  elementary-school  texts  in  reading,  language,  mathematics,  science,  and  social 
studies  are  being  cooperatively  produced  by  writing  teams  representing  the  six  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  and  were  initially  planned  for  use  there.  Their  appropriateness  for  use  in  our  own 
bilingual  schools,  and  their  availability,  are  being  explored.  Again  Mrs.  Shepard  is  perhaps  the 
best  source  of  information.  , 
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Worthy  , of  mention  too  are  the  trench  Cultural  Services,  which,  like  most  foreign 
governmental  services,  are  ready  to  help  locate  sources  of  materials  and  other  professional 
information. 


The  important  point  to  remember  is  that  there  are  organizations  that  may  quite  prop- 
erly be  called  upon  to  assume  the  primary  responsibility  for  collecting,  reviewing,  evaluating, 
and  publicizing  materials.  This  work  should  be  done  by  disinterested  professional  groups,  with 
whom  reputable  publishers  have  shown  that  they  know  how  to  cooperate  fully.  If  schools  find 
themselves  without  information  on  the  matter  of  materials,  the  authors  suggest  that  they  not 
delay  in  making  their  needs  known  to  appropriate  organizations- those  we  have  mentioned  and 
any  of  the  others  that  may  be  expected  tolhave  the  interests  of  particular  groups  of  X children 
at  heart  (see  Appendix  W,  Directory:  Organizations). 


An  important  question  to  decide  is 
to  fit  the  objectives  of  a program  or  w 


whether  adopted  or  adapted  materials  can  be  made 
lether  their  use  will  produce  outcomes  that  will 


seriously  alter  the  objectives.  I .i  our  opinion  the  danger  is  not  great  provided  one  is  aware  of 
the  problem.  One  bilingual  program  in  Texas  considered  some  Mexican  materials  but  found 
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them  nationalistically  oriented.  They  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  school  board,  which 
very  sensibly  suggested,  “Use  them  by  all  means.  Whenever  the  Mexican  flag  is  waved,  just 
wave  the  American  flag,  and  go  right  on.” 

Creating  Materials 

It  is  imperative  to  determine  how  long  in  the  school  life  of  the  learner  a 
language  can  be  maintained  as  a medium  of  instruction.  The  availability  of 
suitable  reading  matter  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  single  measure  which 
could  be  used  to  help  answer  this  important  question.  If  we  are  going  to  start 
with  programs  likely  to  succeed,  it  is  more  important  to  make  use  of  what  is 
available  than  to  invest  heavily  in  the  preparation  of  expensive  low-circulation 
materials  which  may  never  be  used.^ 

To  this  caveat  the  authors  would  like  to  add  that  “inexpensive”  school  texts,  produced 
by  a single  author,  can  turn  out  to  be  just  as  costly  in  the  long  run  if  individuals  all  across  the 
country  are  working  single-handedly  or  naively.  Good  textbooks  for  language  study  prepared 
t*y  a sole  author  have  become  almost  an  anomaly.  People  in  this  field  have  come  to  realize 
more  and  more  the  variety  of  talents  and  skills  involved,  and  the  rarity  of  finding  ah  the 
necessary  wisdom  and  ability  within  one  person.  In  this  respect  Modern  Spanish  was  a kind  of 
trail-blazer  in  1959.^  Textbook  companies,'  regional  service  centers,  and  regional  educational 
laboratories  have  all  seen  the  value  of  applying  teams  of  specialists  (including  classroom  teach- 
ers) to  production.  Anyone,  or  any  group,  about  to  embark  on  a maiden  voyage  in  materials- 
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writing  would  probably  find  it  instructive  to  consult  with  someone  who  has  been  involved 
in  such  a team  undertaking,  before  plans  are  too  firmly  made. 

Creation  or  Redesigning  of  a Writing  System.  But  what  if  the  X is  an  unwritten 
language,  or  one  whose  writing  system  is  not  very  good?  All  languages  were  originally  unwrit- 
ten (except  constructed  languages  like  Esperanto)  and  the  fact  that;  some  remain  so  today  is 
unrelated  to  their  essence  as  living  languages  and  to  their  crucial  significance  to  their  native 
speakers’  lives.  Yet  without  written  forms,  these  languages  can  have  only  a limited  role  in 
present-day  American  schooling.  Any  language  that  is  to  survive  long  as  a medium  of  instruc- 
tion in  American  education  must  have  or  acquire  a viable  writing  system  and  a considerable 
body  of  writing  on  a variety  of  subjects. 

Most  of  the  major  writin^systems  known  in  the  world  today  have  been  the  products  df 
centuries  of  slow  adaptation  of  symbol  to  sound  (alphabets)  or  idea  (ideograms  or  picto- 
graphs).^  That  there  is  a relatively  consistent  relationship  between  these  arbitrarily  shaped 
graphic  symbols  and  human  speech  or  thought  is  the  first  thing  a beginner  must  learn  about 
reading. 


Some  writing  systems-the  So-called  “phonetic”  or  phonemic  ones--are  thought  to  be 
better  than  others  for  the  purposes  of  learning  how  to  read.  Some  systems  have  had  a vast 
network  of  machinery  invented  for  their  use  in  print,  or  are  compatible  with  one  of  these 
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netv/orks.  Others  are  not  so  favored.  Cherokee,  for  example.  We  are  told  that  there  is  only  one 
typewriter  in  existence  that  can  mechanically  produce  the  Cherokee  symbols.^  Serious  at- 
tempts to  produce  instructional  materials  in  appropriate  quantities  are  naturally  hindered  by 
such  a situation.  Yet  whether  this  linguistically  sound  alphabet  should  be  abandoned  in  favor 
of  another  less  precise  one  in  the  interest  of  ease  of  dissemination  is  not  a question  that  should 
be  decided  by  innocents. 

It  may  not  be  quite  so  obvious  to  point  out,  in  connection  with  modern 
spelling,  that  the  objects  of  a good  spelling  system  are  two-fold.  A speaker  of 
the  language  should  be  able  to  pronounce  correctly  anyjequence  of  letters  that 
he  may  meet  even  if  they  were  previously  unknown,  and  secondarily,  to  be  able 
to  spell  any  phonemic  sequence,  again  even  if  previously  unknown.  Most  mod- 
ern systems,  such  as  Spanish,  French,  or  Hungarian  fulfill  the  first  aim  fairly 
well,  and  fail  primarily  in  the  second.  The  peculiar  badness  of  the  English 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  fails  about  equally  in  both.  How  badly  it  fails  was 
once  illustrated  for  me  by  the  difficulty  an  Oriental  student  encountered  in 
transliterating  his  name  into  English.  The  sequence  of  English  phonemes  was 
/ cuw /.  He  could  have  chosen  Chew,  Choo,  or  Chue,  but  instead  chose 
Chough— about  the  worst  spelling  which  is  possible.^ ^ 

The  greatest  single  source  of  contemporary  expertise  in  the  field  of  invention  of 
writing  systems  is  the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics.  A perusal  of  the  Bibliography  of  the 
Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics  1935-1968  (compiled  by  Alan  C.  Wares,  Santa  Ana,  California, 
1968)  suggests  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  problems  and  also  provides  clues  to  some  of  the 
individuals  who  might  appropriately  be  called  upon  to  work  on  a specific  language  under 
educational  development.  This  is  a task  of  considerable  complexity  and  certainly  not  one  for 
amateurs. 

Exclusively  Oral  Use  of  X.  As  we  remarked  above,  no  language  can  play  an  important 
role  in  present-day  American  schooling  if  it  does  not  have  a written  form.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  language  that  can  be  written  and  read  but  is  in  fact  dealt  with  only  orally  by  the 
community’s  school.  Our  educational  system  puts  a tremendous  premium  on  literacy,  and  it  is 
not  accidental  that  learning  to  read  and  write  are  among  the  bed-rock  objectives  of  the  first 
grade.  If  all  this  effort  is  devoted  to  literacy  in  E,  the  school  is  powerfully  defining  X,  whether 
intentionally  or  unconsciously,  as  useless  for  the  real  business  of  education.  The  effects, of  this 
judgment  can  range  from  the  sobering  to  the  devastating  and  positively  pernicious,  depending  . 
on  the  actual  measure  of  “development”  the  child’s  language  has  achieved  on  a world-wide 
scale.  For  the  Supai  on  the  floor  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  it  probably  represents  the  cold  truth  of 
his  tribe’s  place  in  today’s  world;  but  for  the  Spanish-speaking  son  of  a migrant  tomato-picker 
or  the  daughter  of  a Franco-American  potato  farmer  itjs  misrepresentation  of  the  grossest 
order. 

Yet  the  Supai  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  However  few  there  are,  each  of  those  children  is 
one  human  life.  How  to  square  this  basic  fact  with  the  press  of  other  Americans  who  may  be  in 


less  dire  need  but  come  in  much  greater  numbers  is  a question  with  no  easy  solution.  One  hope 
is  that  public  funds  and  private  sacrifice  can  combine  to  attack  the  problem  from  both  ends. 
The  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics,  otherwise  known  as  the  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators,  works 
primarily  with  peoples  too  few  in  numbers  to  attract  much  public  attention;  yet  these  linguis- 
tic analysts  are  among  the  best  trained  in  the  world.  Their  work  is  interdenominational,  but 
primarily  religious  and  humanitarian  in  its  motives.  If  one  sees  bilingual  schooling  as  related  to 
the  health  of  our  nation,  these  workers  deserve  their  country’s  high  regard.  Public  honor  for 
noble  service  is  a form  of  reward  that  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  style,  and 
individual  sacrifices  will  continue  to  be  needed,  even  as  we  seek  the  public  funds  that  will  be 
required  to  help  integrate  the  lives  of  larger  masses  of  X speakers  among  us. 
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IV.  Teachers  and  Teacher  Aides 

In  this  section  we  propose  to  discuss  the  role  of  teachers  and  teacher  aides  in  a 
bilingual  program  under  such  headings  as  the  special  role  of  the  teacher  aide,  English-medium 
teachers,  teachers  of  English  as  a second  language,  X-medium  teachers,  the  teacher’s  role, 
qualifications,  inservice  training,  preservice  training,  recruitment  and  selection  of  teachers,  and 
the  use  of  foreign  teachers.  Not  included  in  this  section  are  other  specialized  personnel,  such  as 
librarians,  guidance  counselors,  attendance  officers,  and  nurses,  important  though  they  are. 


The  Special  Role  of  Teacher  Aides 

Following  the  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  which 
authorized  the  use  of  teacher  aides  under  Title  I,  they  have  been  employed  very  commonly  in 
bilingual  areas.  Girls  who  have  completed  two  or  three  years  of  college  and  whose  education 
has  been  interrupted  for  financial  reasons,  and  housewives,  who  can  arrange  their  domestic 
chores  in  such  a way  as  to  be  free  during  the  school  day,  are  frequently  used  as  aides. 

There  are  no  academic  qualifications  required.  More  important  than  these  are  personal 
qualities  and  satisfaction  with  this  kind  of  work.  A cheerful  disposition,  a gentle,  touch, 
willingness  to  follow  instructions,  fondness  for  children,  these  are  some  of  characteristics 
looked  for  in  teacher  aides.  v . 

It  is  the  teacher  who  decides  exactly  how  the  aide  shall  be  used,  and  the  possibilities 
vary  all  the  way  from  doing  chores  to  overseeing  seat  work  or  even  conducting  group  reading. 
The  hope  is  that  some  aides  will  find  this  work  so  gratifying  that  they  will  make  the  effort, 
necessary  to  continue  schooling  and  ultimately  get  their  degree  and  teaching  certificate  and 
help  swell  the  ranks  of  teachers. 


Study  and  research  are  needed  to  determine  best  ways  to  use  teacher  aides.  Originally 
used  to  relieve  the  classroom  teacher  of  such  chores  as  taking  attendance,  collecting  milk 
money,  helping  children  with  their  snowsuits,  supervising  play,  and  gathering  supplies,  they 
have  come  to  play  a special  role  in  the  bilingual  setting,  by  bringing  to  the  classroom  another 
language.  If  the  teacher  is  a monolingual  English  speaker,  an  X-speaking  aide  serves  as  a link 
between  X-speaking  children  and  the  E-speaking  school  environment.  An  E-speaking  aide  can 
likewise  supplement  the  teaching  of  an  X-speaking  teacher.  In  either  case  the  aide  is  a link 
between  the  school  and  the  community. 

English-Medium  Teachers 

Unilingual  speakers  of  English  are  by  no  means  unneeded  in  a bilingual  program,  but 
about  their  qualifications  to  teach  in  English  to  native  English  speakers,  which  have  been  set 
by  a long  tradition,  we  shall  have  nothing  special  to  say  except  that  they  should  have  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  bilingual  schooling. 

English-speaking  teachers  assigned  to  teach  any  subject  to  children  whose  first  language 
is  not  English  do  require  special  training,  for  English  as  a second  language  (ESL)  poses  special 
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problems.  Teachers’  failure  to  realize  that  for  X-speaking  children  English  is  not  a native 
language  has  placed  these  children  at  a great  disadvantage.  The  pioneering  efforts  of  such  men 
as  C.  C.  Fries  date  back  some  twenty-five  years,  but  only  in  the  last  decade  has  an  understand- 
ing of  ESL  begun  to  penetrate  the  ranks  of  teachers.  There  are  several  organizations  that  can 
help  the  teacher  of  children  who  use  English  as  a second  language,  such  as  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English;  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics;  and  since  1966,  an  organization 
called  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Sperkers  of  Other  Languages),  which  publishes  the 
TESOL  QUARTERLY.  There  are  also  several  universities  which  specialize  in  preparing  ESL 
teachers,  e.g.,  the  University  of  Michigan,  UCLA,  Georgetown  University,  and  the  University 
of  Texas.  The  Education  Professions  Development  Act  (EPDA)  sponsors  institutes  for  teachers 
of  ESL,  among  others. 

X-Medium  Teachers 

When  X is  a language  of  wider  communication,  e.g.,  Arabic,  French,  Chinese,  German, 
Italian,  Japanese,  Portuguese,  Russian,  and  Spanish,  it  coincides  with  what  schools  or 
universities  have  long  taught  as  foreign  languages.  Teacher-preparing  institutions  have  tradition- 
ally trained  teachers  of  at  least  some  of  these  languages,  but  they  have  not  focused  on  their 
« teaching  as  non-foreign  languages,  as  is  required  in  bilingual  programs. 

When  X is  a local  language,  e.g.,  Navajo,  Hopi,  Cherokee,  Basque,  Eskimo,  and  Samoan, 
we  are  even  less  well  equipped  to  prepare  the  needed  teachers.  As  happened  in  World  War  II, 
when  we  were  caught  short  of  linguistically  competent  personnel,  our  present  sudden  need  of 
qualified  teachers  for  bilingual  programs  finds  us  woefully  unprepared. 

Teachers  for  Indian  and  Eskimo  Children 

Whether  the  schools  for  these  children  are  operated  by  the  BIA,  by  a state,  or  by  a 
local  school  district,  they  face  the  most  difficult  task  of  all  in  providing  really  adequate 
instruction.^  History  has  been  against  these  children  so  that  they  are  generally  forgotten  and 
in  many,  many  cases  miserably  deprived.  At  none  of  the  levels  where  their  education  is 
provided  for  is  there  remotely  enough  money  to  do  .what  is  needed,  and  what  is  needed  will  be 
much  more  expensive  than  an  ordinary  or  even  good  school  program  for  most  other  children. 
Apart  from  the  problem  of  instructional  materials,  which  in  the  main  have  still  to  be  produced, 
the  supply  of  trained  teachers  coming  from  these  ethnic  and  linguistic  groups  themselves  is 
virtually " nil.  Indian  education  is  under  severe  scrutiny  already,  and  sweeping  changes  are  in 
order.  Some  of  them  are  already  begun  especially  by  the  BIA.  in  cooperation  with  the  Center 
for  Applied  Linguistics.^  It  is  imperative  chat  in  our  zeal  to  see  wrongs  righted  at  once  we  not 
trample  these  tender  sprouts  of  a new  planting.  American  know-how  has  noj:  yet  invented 
instant  harvest. 

The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  the  Bilingual  Program 

One  Teacher,  Two  Languages.  What  are  the  advantages  of  using  one  teacher  to  teach  in 
two  languages,  as  compared  with  those  of  using  two  or  more  teachers,  each  of  whom  uses  one 
language?  We  shall  assume  for  purposes  of  this  discussion  of  the  teacher’s  role  that  it  makes  no 
essential  difference  whether  the  X language  is  local  or  one  of  wider  communication. 
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The  ideal  of  the  self-contained  classroom,  though  not  held  so  exclusively  today  as  it 
was  a few  years  ago,  still  appeals  to  many.  The  mother-substitute  role  of  the  teacher,  which  is  a 
part  of  this  concept,  is  especially  applicable  to  the  nursery,  kindergarten,  and  primary  grades, 
where  the  child  still  feels  dependent  on  the  teacher. 

. The  use  of  a single  bilingual  teacher,  rather  than  two  or  more,  will  appear  as  a great 
advantage  to  those  who  regard  the  self-contained  classroom  as  desirable.  In  such  a situation 
one  teacher  has  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  children,  can  get  to  know  each  one  intimately, 
and  can  plan  the  program  in  a unified  and  coherent  fashion.  Even  when  an  aide  is  present,  the 

latter  plays  only  a subordinate  and  self-effacing  role  and  is  entirely  subject  to  the  directives  of 
the  teacher. 

In  such  a situation  the  bilingual  teacher  enjoys  a degree  of  freedom  in  deciding  the 
relative  use  of  the  two  languages  and  in  implementing  directives  received  from  the  principal 
and  the  bilingual  coordinator. 

Two  or  More  Teachers,  Each  Using  One  Language.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  advantage 
of  this  “team”  arrangement  is  that  it  makes  possible  the  use  of  a native,  unaccented  speaker  of 
English  to  teach  in  English  and  of  a native,  unaccented  speaker  of  X to  teach  in  X.  In  addition 
each  teacher  can  presumably  represent  and  interpret  one  culture  better  than  two.  Teachers 
serve  as  models  to  children,  who  learn  more  by  imitation  and  analogy  than  by  prescription. 
This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  learning  of  pronunication  and  of  cultural  values.  Authen- 
ticity-in speech  and  in  cultural  representation-is  of  prime  importance. 

Team  teaching  recommends  itself  also  because  often  “two  heads  are  better  than  one.” 
In  planning  complex  daily  programs  two  or  more  teachers  who  collaborate  harmoniously  can 
tap  greater  resources  than  one  and  should  find  stimulation  in  such  collaboration.  Teachers  with 
different  cultural  and  educational  backgrounds  can  learn  a great  deal  from  one  another,  which 
they  can  then  pass  on  to  the  children. 

The  phrase  two  or  more”  requires  a word  of  explanation.  In  addition  to  the  common 
pattern,  in  which  one  teacher  does  all  of  the  teaching  in  English  and  another  teacher  does  all  of 
the  teaching  in  X,  though  not  necessarily  in  the  same  subjects,  it  is  possible  to  add  to  the  team 
other  specialists  in  certain  curricular  subjects,  such  as  art,  music,  health,  and  physical  educa- 
tion,, who  can  teach  in  either  language  and  help  with  the  planning.  We  suggest  that  the  school 
librarian  would  also  make  an  invaluable  addition  to  such  an  instructional  team. 


One  Teacher  or  Two?  The  single  bilingual  teacher  pattern  is  perhaps  easier  and  safer.  It 
is  clearly  easier  to  translate  ideas  from  one  head  into  a unified  and  coherent  lesson  plan  than  to 
take  the  time  necessary  to  reconcile  varied  points  of  view  and  to  convert  them  into  a mutually 
satisfactory  plan  of  action.  It  is 'safer  because  dangers  lurk  in  team  teaching  in  the  form  of 
possible  clashes  of  views  and  of  personality. 

Despite  the  advantages  of  the  single  bilingual  teacher  and  the  hazards  of  the  teaching 
team,  we  see  three  significant  advantages  in  the  latter.  (1)  It  gives  greater  assurance  that  the 
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children  will  learn  an  authentic  native  accent  in  both  languages  and  will  acquire  a more- 
authentic  understanding  of  both  cultures.  (2)  It  holds  the  promise  of  a more  interesting  and 
varied  program  of  learning  activities.  (3)  It  is  in  its  very  format  an  example  of  cross-cultural 
education. 

Qualifications 

There  is?  so  far  as  we  know,  no  official  definition  of  the  qualifications  of  an  X-medium 
teacher  when  X is  the  home  language  of  the  school  children.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
Statement  of  Qualifications  of  Teachers  of  Foreign  Languages,  prepared  by  a group  of 
modem  foreign  language  teachers  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America,  are  largely  applicable.  Teacher  qualifications  in  several  areas— listening  comprehen- 
sion, speaking,  reading,  writing,  applied  linguistics,  culture  and  civilization,  and  professional 
preparation  are  defined  in  precise  terms,  which  can  be  measured  by  the  Modern  Language 
Association  Foreign  Language  Proficiency  Tests.  The  first  four  tests  would  be  used  no  matter 
what  subject  is  to  be  taught  through  X,  and  the  last  three  have  particular  significance  for 
teachers  of  X as  a second  language. 

In  addition,  we  have  two  valuable  unofficial  statements  of  qualifications  of  teachers  for 
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programs  of  bilingual  education,  of  which  we  quote  one. 

The  teacher  should  be  a literate  native  speaker  of  the  standard  dialect  " 
and  if  possible  of  the  student's  variant  of  the  language . For  work  at  the  high 
school  level  and  above,  the  teacher  should  have  learned  through  the  medium  of 
the  second  language  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught.  This  is  essential  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  improvising  or  translating  extemporaneously  the  special 
terminology  and  phraseology  that  are  inseparable  from  each  academic  disci- 
pline and  professional  field.  The  teacher's  competence  could  be  determined  and 
his  certification  based  on  the  results  of  proficiency  tests  such  as  those  prepared 
by  the  Modern  Language  Association  for  the  five  common  languages  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  Educational  Testing  Service.  For  languages  lacking  such  standar- 
dized tests,  certification  could  be  based  on  the  report  of  a state  examining 
committee. 

Experience  with  Franco- Americans  has  shown  that  while  the  ideal 
mother  tongue  teacher  is  a member  of  the  same  ethnic  group  as  his  students, 
his  effectiveness  depends  as  much  upon  his  Americanness  and  modernity  as 
upon  his  pedagogy  and  linguistic  competence.  Students  do  not  sympathize 
readily  with  a teacher  who  is  foreign  to  American  language  and  culture  and  too 
prone  to  praise  “ Old  Country”  values  and  customs. 

The  mother  tongue  teacher  must,  above  all,  know  how  to  cope  with 
dialectal  variations,  without  disparagement  of  the  student’s  idiolect  and  free  of 
the  misconception  that  the  parents'  speech  is  a serious  impediment  to  learning. 
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All  leachers  of  young  children  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  process 
of  child  growth  and  development. 

\ 

Despite  the  great  concentrations  of  J speakers  in  the  United  States,  which  would  seem 
to  constitute  a large  reservoir  of  bilingual  teachers,  the  truth  is  that  most  of  these  X speakers 
are  undereducated  in  their  language  and  almost  entirely  untrained  for  this  specialized  task. 
Even  those  among  them  who  are  already  teachers  have  usually  received  their  education  and 

their  teacher  training  in  English,  not  in  X.  Suddenly  called  on  to  teach  bilingually,  they  often 
feel  unequal  to  the  task. 


Take  the  case  of  native  speakers  of  Spanish  in  the  Southwest  and  consider  their 
preparation  to  teach  bilingually.  Typically,  they  spent  their  first  six  years  in  a Spanish-speaking 
home  and  neighborhood;  and  when  they  entered  school,  they  were  required  to  neglect  their 
dominant  language,  Spanish,  and  to  try  to  learn  through  their  weaker  language,  English,64 
Deprived  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  opportunity  to  become  literate  in  their  native 
language,  Spanish-  speakers  are  permitted  in  high  school  to  elect  an  elementary  course  in 
Spanish.  By  this  time  they  have  lost  interest  and  are  resigned  to  the  tag  of  “underachievers” 
which  the  school  assigns  them.  If  they  bring  themselves  to  take  a high-school  course  in 
Spanish,  they  find  the  course  designed  for  English  speakers.  Like  them,  the  Spanish  speaker 
needs  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write,  but  unlike  them  he  already  has  an  audiolingual  control 
of  the  language.  The  learning  problems  of  English  speakers  and  Spanish  speakers  are  radically 
different,  and  yet  they  are  put  together  in  one  class  and  treated  alike.  The  result  for  the 
Spanish  speaker,  once  again,  is  frustration.  In  college  the  speaker  of  Spanish  encounters  the 
same  mass-production  procedures.  When,  exceptionally,  he  is  offered  special  sections  planned 
to  meet  his  particular  needs,  it  is  already  too  late.  He  feels  hopeless  or  fears  the  amount  of 
work  that  would  be  required  of  him  if  he  is  to  make  up  for  twelve  years  of  miseducation. 


Bruce  Gaarder  points  out  the  adverse  effect  that  this  unfortunate  language  policy  has 
had  on  the  Spanish  speaker:  “If  he  has  pot  achieved  reasonable  literacy  in  his  mother  tongue- 
ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  it  accurately-it  will  be  virtually  useless  to  him  for  any 
technical  or  professional  work  where  language  matters.  Thus,  his  unique  potential  career 
advantage,  his  bilingualism,  will  have  been  destroyed.”66 

From  this  lugubrious  sketch  of  the  education* of  the  Spanish  speakers  of  the  Southwest 

we  conclude  that,  though  there  is  potentially  an  ample  supply  of  bilingual  teachers,  the.actual 

supply  is  severely  limited.  Recent  arrivals  from  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  in  Florida  and  the  New 

York  area  represent  very  different  educational  backgrounds  and  can  more  readily  be  called 
into  service. 


Immediately  available,  even  in  the  Southwest,  is  a small  number  of  potential  teachers’ 
from  the  following  sources:  A few  have  learned  to  read  and  write  in  their  homes  because  their 
parents  required  them  to,  out  of  respect  for  the  ancestral  language  and  culture.  A few  others 
have  taught  themselves  to  read  and  write,  often  before  school  age,  and  have  continued  to  read. 
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And  still  others  have  resolved  later  in  their  scljc^ling  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Individuals  and 
families  who  have  thus  compensated  for  the  deficiencies  of  schools  and  colleges  naturally 
deserve  the  highest  praise,  blit  these  exceptional  initiatives  cannot  even  come  close  to  supply- 
ing Our  total  need  of  bilingual  teachers. 

• i 

i 

The  insufficient  education  in  Spanish  of  many  Southwestern  Spanish-sumame  teachers 
leaves  them  with  deficiencies  that  they  are  well  aware  of.  In  fact  they  sometimes  exaggerate 
their  shortcomings.  Let  us  examine  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  convert  these  potential 
bilingual  teachers  into  fully  qualified  ones. 

What  Can  They  Do  to  Upgrade  Their  Spanish?  The  first  necessity  is  for  them  to 
understand  the  state  of  their  Spanish— both  its  strong  and  weak  points.  To  acquire  such  an 
understanding,  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  some  basic  reading  on  the  nature  of  language  and  on 
the  process  of  language  learning, possibly  to  request  a phonetic  and  syntactic  analysis  by  a 
linguist,  and  to  measure  one’s  proficiency' by  taking  all  or  part  of  the  MLA  FL  Proficiency 
Tests  for  Teachers  and  Advanced  Students.  . 

Many  a Spanish  speaker,  conscious  of  his  lack  of  academic  study  in  the  language, 
underestimates  the  great  advantage  he  has  over  those  who  have  academic  knowledge  alone.  For 
example,  the  native  speaker  of  Spanish,  though  he  may  never  have  had  any  formal  schooling  in 
it,  has  complete  control  of  the  sound  system  and  of  the  structure  of  the  language,  as  it  is  used 
in  his  locale.  He  can  communicate  with  ease  and  fluency  with  other  Spanish  speakers  in  his 
community.  In  fact,  he  can  understand  and  be  understood  by  Spanish  speakers  from  any  part 
of  the  Hispanic  world.  Dialectal  differences  in  lexicon,  in  structure,  in  pronunciation  very 
rarely  constitue  a serious  obstacle  to  communication. 

At  the  same  time  many  Spanish  speakers  do  have  some  shortcomings.  The  most  com- 
mon are:  lack  of  skill  in  reading  and  writing,  lack  of  vocabulary  beyond  immediate  needs,  lack 
of  control  of  some  levels  of  expression,  lack  of  formal  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  inexperi- 
ence with  dialects  of  other  regions. 

Some  of  these  defects  can  gradually  be  eliminated  by  the  individual  himself  if  he  has 
enough  desire  arid  will  to  work.  For  example,  one  can  teach  oneself  how  to  read— or  how  to 
read  better— by  simply  reserving  a certain  amount  of  time  for  reading  every  day.  By  keeping  a 
dictionary  at  hand  as  one  reads,  one  can  gradually  increase  one’s  vocabulary.  It  is  also  perfect- 
ly ppssible  to  “learn  grammar”  by  studying  a grammar  book.  Writing,  stylistic  levels,  and 
dialectal  variation  are  harder  to  learn  by  oneself  though  even  here  it  is  possible  to  learn  much 
by  observing  various  speakers  and  studying  various  styles  encountered  in  one’s  reading.  Certain 
aspects  of  writing,  for  example,  can  be  self  taught.  Spelling,  including  the  use  of  written 
accents,  can  readily  be  learned  from  any  good  grammar  or  dictionary  once  its  importance  as  an 
indicator  of  literacy  has  been  acknowledged. 
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Inservice  Training.  Most  school  systems  are  willing  to  organize  inservice  workshops  to 
assist  teachers  in  improving  their  qualifications.  Neighboring  colleges  and  universities  can  help 
by  offering  courses  in  response  to  specific  needs.  And  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  (EPDA)  provides  for  summer  and  year-long  institutes  for  the  same  purpose.  Yet  teacher- 
preparing institutions  have  done  relatively  little  so  far  to  train  speakers  of  X languages  to  teach 
in  their  first  language.  In  the  summer  of  1961  Gerard  Brault  directed  at  Bowdoin  College  the 
first  institute  for  native  speakers  of  French.67  In  1962  George  Ayer  of  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin  directed  an  institute  for  native  speakers  of  Spanish,  and  in  the  summer  of  1968  one 

f M-J*  • 

of  the  present  writers,  Theodore  Andersson,  directed-also  in  Austin-an  institute  for  native 
Spanish-speaking  elementaryrschool  teachers  planning  to  teach  in  bilingual  programs.  Several 
bilingual  institutes  are  being  held  as  this  monograph  goes  to  press,  and  their  number  will  surely 
increase  each  year,  with  growing  attention  to  curricular  areas  other  than  language  arts. 

Preservice  Training.  Teacher-preparing  institutions  are  traditionally  responsible  for  the 
education  of  teachers  of  non-English  languages  for  all  levels,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  fill 
today’s  needs,  either  in  quantity  or  in  quality.  Can  bilingual  education,  which  renews  hopes 
once  , again  ior  effective  language  and  cultural  education,  succeed  where  previous  ventures  have 
failed? 

Colleges  and  universities  provide  only  faint  prospects  of  success.  Despite  the  statement 
of  Teacher  Qualifications,  the  availability  of  Tests  for  Teachers  and  Advanced  Students,  and 
the  elaboration  of  Guidelines  Tor  the  Preparation  of  Teachers,68  there  has  been  only  slight 
improvement  in  the  number  and  quality  of  language  teachers  produced  in  our  country.  Only  a 
few  universities  have  tried  to  implement  the  Guidelines,  and  fewer  still  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  how  to  supply  enough  competent  teachers  for  the  bilingual  programs 
which  are  growing  by  geometrical  progression. 

The  few  that  are  making  resolute  efforts  to  help  meet  the  need  deserve  much  credit. 
We  have  already  mentioned  examples  of  universities'  that  specialize  in  the  training  of  ESL 
teachers;  many  of  the  teachers  so  trained,  however,  are  foreigners  preparing  to  return  to  their 
respective  countries  to  teach  English.  Another  praiseworthy  enterprise  is  that  called  Teacher 
Excellence  for  Economically  Deprived  and  Culturally  Differentiated  Americans,  directed  by 
Dr»  Guy  C.  Pryor  of  Our'  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  This  is  a teacher 
training  program  especially  designed  for  prospective  bilingual  teachers  who,  without  the  help 
provided  by  this  program,  would  not  be  able  to  -go  to  college.  A similar  program  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Dorothy  Hurst  Mills  is  in  operation  in  Chapman  College,  C)range,  California. 
By  way  of  further  examples,  the  University  of  Alaska  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  Eskimos, 
Alaskan  Indians,  and  Aleuts;  Northern  Arizona  University  at  Flagstaff  is  developing  teaching 
materials  for  Hopi  and  Navajo;  the  University  of  Hawaii  is  a natural  center  for  Japanese, 

Chinese,  Korean,  Philippine,  Malaysian,  and  Samoan  studies,  among  others. 
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Transforming  Potential  into  Supply.  We  have  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Miami,  and  the 
Southwest  vast  numbers  of  authentic  speakers  of  Spanish,  many  of  whom  could  if  interested 
become  teachers.  It  would  take  a resolute  effort  on  their  part,  for  many  have  not  had  the  kind 
of  education  that  would  immediately  enable  them  to  enter  the  teaching  ranks.  But  they 
already  have  some  qualifications  which  most  present  teachers  of  Spanish  can  never  acquire. 
Their  speech  is  authentic,  and  in  many  ways  they  also  think,  feel,  and  act  like  Hispanics;  that 
is,  they  can  represent  Hispanic  culture  authentically.  What  they  don’t  know  they  can  learn 
with  patience,  interest,  and  hard  work. 

“What  is  the  place  in  foreign  language  teaching  for  a person  who  would  teach  his 
mother  tongue?”  inquire  Bruce  Gaarder  and  his  Committee.  “Opinion  has  it  that  such  persons 
are  often  weak  in  methodology,  often  fail  to  understand  the  young  American  learner.  Too, 
there  is  a current  illusiort  that  the  N-EMT  [non-English  mother  tongue]  speaker’s  deviations 
from  the  ‘standard’  dialect  are  more  grievous  and  less  acceptable  in  the  classroom  than  the 
‘pure’  (untainted  by  ethnicity  and  social  class  distinctions)  rash  of  errors  which  mark  the 
tongue  and  pen  of  many  teachers  to  whom  the  foreign  language  is  still  foreign.  The  authors  of 
this  report  believe  that  the  potentials  of  the  native  speaker  and  of  the  non-native  speaker  are 
equally  high  as  language  teachers,  and  that  facilities  are  now  available  to  make  them  equally 
competent. 

Given  this  situation,  one  wonders  why  teacher-preparing  institutions  do  not  organize 
special  programs  that  would  attract  more  of  these  promising  young  people  into  preparing 
themselves  as  fully  qualified  bilingual  teachers. ^ Use  of  the  MLA  Foreign  Language  Profi- 
ciency Tests  would  help  teacher  trainers  to  determine  quickly  in  what  areas  candidates  need 
further  training.  By  exempting  them  from  further  work  in  areas  in  which  they  can  demonstrate 
adequate  knowledge  and  skill,  and  by  guiding  them  in  areas  where  help  is  needed,  teacher 
trainers  could  turn  out  competent  teachers  in  a minimum  of  time.^ 

Some  state  departments  of  education  have  been  sensitive  to  the  need  of  developing 
effective  procedures  for  certifying  teachers  on  the  basis  of  tested  proficiency  in  lieu  of  course 
credits.  New  York  State  was  the1  first,  in  May  1963,  to  use  the  MLA  Teacher  Proficiency  Tests 
for  this  purpose.  Other  states  using  a similar  procedure  are  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Dela- 
ware, New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  California. ^ 

Recruitment  and  Selection  of  Bilingual  Teachers . From  the  present  sparse  but  hopefully 
increasing  supply  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  director  of  personnel,  the  coordinator  of 
the  bilingual  program,  and  the  school  principal  must  make  their  selection  of  teachers.  They  are 
presumably  all  experienced  in  judging  character,  personality,  and  academic  credentials.  But 
unless  they  are' native  speakers  of  X or  have  themselves  received  a sound  education  in  X,  they 
have  an  inadequate  basis. for  judging  a candidate’s  qualifications  in  X.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  would  be  well  advised  to  require  that  prospective  teachers  submit  scores  on  the 
MLA  FL  Proficiency  Test  for  Teachers  and  Advanced  Students.  Such  scores  provide  a profile, 
revealing  in  which  areas  a candidate  is  strong;  or  weak.  In  the  case  of  weaknesses  the  superin- 
tendents may  wish  to  prescribe  remedial  work  and  a re-examination  at  the  end  of  a year. 


The  wide  use  of  these  tests  would  also  enable  school  districts  to  identify  for  preparing 
institutions  weaknesses  in  their  teacher  preparation  program,  thus  laying  the  groundwork  for  a 
standardization  and  improvement  of  preservice  training. 

! The  Use  of  Foreign  Teachers . Some  years  will  be  required  to  increase  the  educational 
opportunities  for  the  many  speakers  of  Spanish,  French,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
who  may  wish  in  the  future  to  qualify  for  a teaching  position  in  a bilingual  program.  How  to 
staff  these  programs  in  the  meantime  is  a problem.  One  tempting  solution  is  to  use  teachers 
that  we  might  recruit  in  Spain,  Spanish  America,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  France, 
French  Canada,  Portugal,  Brazil,  Taiwan,  and  Japan,  who  would  be  relatively  well  educated, 
trained  to  teach,  and  highly  motivated.  The  availability  of  theMLA  Teacher  Proficiency  Tests 
can  greatly  facilitate  such  an  arrangement.  But  using  these  new  recruits  would  be  a delicate 
matter.  The  whole  summer  preceding  the  beginning  of  teaching  should  be  used  for  orientation 
of  the  foreign  teachers  and  as  an  opportunity  for  native  and  foreign  teachers  to  get  acquainted 
and  to  plan  together.  In  addition,  preparations  should  be  made  with  great  care  to  prevent  the 
cultural  shock  which  would  be  only  natural  as  foreign  teachers  are  transplanted  into  an 
entirely  new  setting.  Once  there  are  signs  of  cultural  shock,  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the 
situation.  For  this  reason  someone  must  be  designated  in  advance— from  the  staff  or,  better, 
from  the  community— to  take  measures  to  prevent  a feeling  of  disorientation.  The  very  chal- 
lenge of  making  a foreign  teacher  feel  at  home  and  of  learning  another  point  of  view  is  a valu- 
able part  of  intercultural  education. 


\ 
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V.  Evaluation 


We  suggest  that  a program  of  evaluation  should  include  teacher  qualifications,  child- 
ren’s learning,  and  the  total  effectiveness  of  the  bilingual  program. 

Teacher  Qualifications.  We  assume  that  present  procedures  for  appraising  the  English- 
speaking  teacher’s  qualifications  to  teach  English-speaking  children  are  adequate.  The  English- 
speaking  teacher  who  teaches  ESL  or  other  subjects  to  X-speaking  children  needs  to  have 
special  knowledge  and  skills,  as  yet  undefined,  for  which  special  tests  do  not  yet  exist  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of 
Other  Languages  (TESOL),  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  or  some  other  organization  will, 
following  the  example  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  undertake  to  prepare  a statement 
of  qualifications  and  the  development  of  suitable  evaluation  instruments. 

For  teachers  who  will  teach  in  the  X language,  we  have  already  stated  that  tests  exist  in 
five  languages  (French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  Spanish)  for  measuring  listening  comprehen- 
sion, writing,  applied  linguistics,  culture  and  civilization,  and  professional  preparation.73  Be- 
fore beginning  his  teaching,  such  a teacher  should  as  a matter  of  course  take  the  Modem 
Language  Association  Foreign  Language  Proficiency  Tests  for  Teachers  and  Advanced  Students 
and  make  his  scores  a part  of  his  credentials.  Periodically,  and  on  a voluntary  basis,  as  he 
improves  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  this  area,  he  may  wish  to  retake  the  tests  and  update  his 
scores. 


As  a quality  control  every  five  years  or  so  a school  board  may  wish  to  require  its  ESL 
and  X-language  teachers  to  take  new  tests  aijd  record  their  scores. 

Children’s  Learning.  At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  diagnostic  tests  should  be 
used  to  determine  the  relative  strength  of  the  children’s  two  languages.  Classroom  teachers  can 
do  this  informally,  but  in  most  cases  normed  tests  are  preferable.74  In  this  way  it  will  be 
possible  to  record  the  factor  of  language  balance  each  year. 

The  regular  annual  testing  (in  English),  which  is  a traditional  school  procedure,  should 
of  course  be  continued.  Any  new  tests  which  are  introduced  to  complement  the  regular  tests 
should  avoid  overlapping,  so  that  total  testing  time  is  not  excessive. 

Beginning  toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  a bilingual  program,  tests  in  the  X 
language,  parallel  to  the  standard  achievement  tests  in  English,  should  be  administered  and  the 
scores  recorded  and  analyzed.  Such  tests  will  need  to  be  developed  and  carefully  adapted  to 
the  language  usage  of  the  particular  area. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  has  contracted  with  the  Educational  Testing  Ser- 
vice for  the  development  of  tests  in  Spanish.  Reading  tests  in  Spanish  have  already  been 
produced  on  four  levels  to  cover  grades  K through  12.  The  plan  is  now  to  develop  tests  in 
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Spanish  in  the  various  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  pointing  out  a natural  difficulty  here.  A teacher  who  teaches,  say 
social  studies  in  X may  be  tempted  to  deviate  quite  far  from  the  English  course  of  studylper- 
haps  justifiably  so-and  may  therefore  wish  to  test  the  children’s  achievement  in  a way  to 
parallel  his  teachmg  closely.  The  results  may  or  may  not  correlate  with  those  on  a version  of 
the  standardized  achievement  tests  translated  into  X..  Although  traditional  tests  should  not  be 

allowed  to  throttle  innovation,  neither  should  they  be  abandoned  thoughtlessly,  for  results  on 
ese  tests  necessarily  serve  as  a baseline  for  demonstrating  whether  children’s  achievement 
improves  after  a bilingual  program  is  introduced.  The  most  incontrovertible  way  of  answering. 

severe  critics  is  often  a superior  set  of  scores  on  tests  not  designed  specifically  for  the  new 
program  on  trial. 


In-course  testing  should  naturally  be  done  bilingually  wherever  appropriate,  that  is, 
wherever  the  teaching  is  done  bilingually. 

The  testing  discussed  up  to  this  point  has  to  do  primarily  with  children’s  cognitive 
learning.  Perhaps  even  more  important  would  be  evaluation  in  the  affective  area  since  success- 
ful cognitive  learning  depends  largely  on  children’s  motivation  and  attitude.  The  presence  of 
two  ethnic  groups  makes  it  particularly  important  to  observe  and  appraise  the  children’s 
cross-cultural  behavior.  As  soon  as  satisfactory  instruments  are  developed,75  this  kind  of 
appraisal  should  be  made  annually  as  a regular  part  of  the  total  evaluation.  In  judging  child- 
ren’s attitudes  and  motivation  it  is  essential  to  keep  careful  records  of  attendance  and  partici- 
pation in  various  activities. 

The  Total  Effectiveness  of  the  Bilingual  Program.  At  the  end  of  each  year  of  a bilingual 
program,  at  each  grade  level,  and  in  all  subjects  taught  in  the  X language  or  bilingually,  the 

children’s  achievement  should  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  achievement  before  the 
mception  of  the  bilingual  program.76 

The  classroom  teacher  is  in  the  best  position  to  judge  certain  aspects  of  the  program. 
He  should  therefore  be  asked  at  the  end  of  each  year,  after  using  whatever  measures  he  finds 

suitable,  to  report  in  writing  his  evaluation  of  the  children’s  progress  and  of  the  program  design 
and  materials. 


Still  another  valuable  piece  of  evidence  is  the  annual  report  of  the  school  principal.  He 
is  often  in  a position  to  evaluate  the  children’s  achievement  and  behavior  as  compared  with 

former  years,  and  to  appraise  the  morale  and'  effectiveness  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  to  judge 
the  overall  design  of  the  bilingual  program. 

Another  important  means  of  evaluating  total  effectiveness  is  the  educational  audit 
suggested  by  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  According  to  their  proposal,  an 
impartial  evaluator  or  team  of  evaluators  would  visit  the  program  and  consider  such  factors  as 
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planning  and  administration;  community  support;  performance  of  the  school  board,  school 
administration,  teachers,  parents,  and  children;  testing  and  teachers’  and  principals’  evaluation; 
and  a comparison  of  the  program’s  outcomes  with  the  stated  objectives.  The  written  report  of 
such  evaluators  would  be  a token  of  accountability  to  the  public. 

The  kinds  of  evaluation  we  have  suggested  involve  a great  deal  of  extra  work.  Who  is  to 
do  this  extra  work?  Clearly  some  special  provision  must  be  made,  for  staff  members  who  are 
already  working  full  time  cannot  be  expected  to  undertake  this  additional  chore.  The  normal 
solution  would  be  the  appointment  of  a testing  coordinator  who,  with  one  or  more  assistants 
as  needed,  would  take  responsibility  for  planning  and  conducting  the  evaluation  program,  for 
recording  and  analyzing  the  results,  and  for  communicating  significant  outcomes  to  the  super- 
intendent, the  school  board,  and  the  information  officer. 

Since  tests  are  in  some  cases  not  available  or  not  entirely  satisfactory,  the  school 
authorities  may  wish  to  contract  for  the  services  of  universities,  education  service  centers, 
regional  educational  laboratories,  or  national  testing  organizations  for  the  development  of 
needed  instruments. 
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NOTES 


* Mackey’s  Typology  is  printed  in  full  in  Appendix  E.  It  will  be  referred  to  further  in 
our  section  on  Time. 

? 

An  example  is  given  below,  in  the  discussion  on  mathematics. 

See  section  4.1.1  of  his  Typology. 

“^here  may  be  some  children  who  do  not  speak  at  all,  in  any  language.  We  urge  that 
the  term  alingual  be  reserved  for  this  specific  abnormality,  and  that  it  not  be  applied  to 
children  who  simply  do  not  talk  in  a teacher’s  presence,  or  to  those  whose  grammar  and 
vocabulary  do  not  meet  someone’s  preconceived  “standard.” 

^A  term  used  by  Charles  A.  Ferguson  in  Study  of  the  Role  of  Second  Languages  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  Frank  A.  Rice,  ed. 

^These  local  languages  of  America  all  sometimes  go  under  the  general  name  of  Amerin- 
dian tongues,  but  genetically  the  differences  among  them  are  in  some  cases  as  vast  as  the 
differences  among,  for  example,  Indo-European  languages. 

7 

We  are  indebted  to  Ross  J.  Waddell  for  this  reminder. 

O 

See  for  example  Charles  Ferguson,  “Variant  Approaches  to  the  Acquisition  of  Liter- 
acy” (1968). 

^There  are  striking  cases  in  which  this  order  is  not  followed  and  yet  there  is  no 
apparent  disadvantage  to  the  children.  In  St.  Lambert  Elementary  School  outside  Montreal, 
E-speaking  children  are  taught  to  read  first  in  French.  In  the  Hamilton  School  in  Mexico  City, 
the  children  are  taught  to  read  English  before  their  native  Spanish.  In  that  same  city  Spanish- 
speaking  Jewish  children  in  the  J.  L.  Peretz  School  read  in  both  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  before 
they  do  in  their  dominant  language,  Spanish.  All  these  cases  are  atypical,  however-or  at  least 
not  representative  of  the  kind  of  children  for  whom  the  BEA  was  written-for  they  are  all 
middle-class  or  above,  none  are  limited  in  their  ability  to  speak  the  national  language,  and  all 
are  very  highly  motivated  by  some  special  factors  (religion,  economic,  or  cultural).  Further, 
there  is  no  certainty  that  the  children  in  the  schools  mentioned  would  not  have  learned 
literacy  even  faster  if  they  had  been  taught  in  their  strongest- language  first. 

io  \ 

See  section  4.2  on  “The  Status  of  the  Languages”  in  Mackey’s  Typology,  Appendix  E. 
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* ^We  have  read  with  profit  the  informative  unpublished  paper  by  Willard  Walker  en- 
titled “An  Experiment  in  Programmed  Cross-Cultural  Education:  The  Import  of  the  Cherokee 
Primer  for  the  Cherokee  Community  and  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences”  (March  1965,  12  pages 
mimeographed).  Walker  says  (p.  3),  in  connection  with  literacy  in  Cherokee,  that  “by  the 
I880’s  the  Western  Cherokee  had  a higher  English  [emphasis  added]  literacy  level  than  the 
white  populations  of  either  Texas  or  Arkansas.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  these 
Cherokees  who  outstripped  the  whites  in  reading  English  had  previously  learned  to  read  through 
the  less  bizarre  spelling  system  of  their  native  Cherokee,  where  one  symbol  stands  consistently 
for  one  syllable. 

1 7 

These  ideas  are  based  on  a communication  from  Sarah  Gudschinsky. 

« 

13  • 

'’There  is  abundant  literature  on  early  language  learning,  e.g.,  Fran?ois  Gouin,  L’art 
d’enseigner  et  d’etudier  les  langues  (1880);  Charles  E.  Osgood,  Method  and  Theory  of  Experi- 
mental Psychology  (1953),  Chapter  16,  “Language  Behavior;”  Wilder  G.  Penfield  and  Lamar 
Roberts,  Speech  and  Brain  Mechanisms  (1959);  Ruth  Hirsch  Weir,  Language  in  the  Crib 
(1962);  Ursula  Bellugi  and  Roger  W.  Brown,  The  Acquisition  of  Language  (1964);  Eric  H. 
Lenneberg,  Biological  Foundations  of  Language  ( 1 967). 

^The  following  are  a sampling  of  the  extensive  bibliography  on  this  subject:  Jules 
Ronjat,  Le  developpement  du  langage  observi  chez  un  enfant  bilingue  (1913);  Werner  F. 
Leopold,  Speech  Development  of  a Bilingual  Child  (1939-1949);  D6sir£  Tits,  Le  mecanisme 
d’une  langue  se  substituant  a la  langue  maternelle  chez  un  enfant  espangol  age  de  six  ans  ( 1 948); 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  “Childhood  and  Second  Language  Learning  (1956)"; 
Theodore  Andersson,  “The  Optimum  Age  for  Beginning  the  Study  of  Modem  Languages” 
(1960);  H.  H.  Stern,  ed.,  Languages  and  the  Young  School  Child  (1969). 


fi 


^The  question  is  explored  by  Noam  Chomsky,  among  others,  in  “Language  and  the 
Mind”  (1968).  ' ' • 

^See  also  Gaarder’s  remarks  on  second  language  learning  under  Methods  and  Materials 
(Methodology  in  Early  Stages),  p.  106. 

1 7 

'Salisbury,  “Cross-Cultural  Communication  and  Dramatic  Ritual”  (1967),  pp.  82-83. 


1 R 

See,  for  example,  Sirarpi  Ohannessian,  ed.,  et  al,  Reference  Lists  of  Materials  for 
English  as  a Second  Language,  1964-1966.  Sirarpi  Ohannessian  is  Director  of  the  CAL  English 
for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  Program. 

^The  American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  (ACTFL)  is  a good 
general  source  of  information  on  the  existence  and  addresses  of  various  groups  of  language 
teachers.  See  our  Directory  for  ACTFL’s  address. 
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"^Letter  by  Gaarder  dated  February  25,  2969,  in  his  capacity  as  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  See 
also  his  cogent  chapter  entitled  “Bilingualism”  in  Walsh  (1969). 

? 1 

In  Martin  Mayer,  Where,  When  and  Why:  Social  Studies  in  A merican  Schools',  New 
York,  Harper  & Row,  1963. 

^From  notes  on  an  oral  presentation  by  Dr.  Dell  Felder,  Social  Studies  Program 
Director,  Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory. 

IPs 

Just  how  complex  bicultural  education  can  be  is  suggested  by  Wayne  H.  Holtzman, 
“Cross-Cultural  Studies  in  Psychology”  ( 1 968)  and  Holtzman,  Diaz-Guerrero,  Swartz,  and  Lara 
Tapia,  “Cross-Cultural  Longitudinal  Research  on  Child  Development”  (1968).  Complicating 
factors  in  such  cross-cultural  studies  as  the  one  here  described— comparing  300  Mexican  child- 
ren between  six  and  thirteen  years  of  age  with  a like  distribution  of  American  children— are 
national  differences,  language  differences,  and  subcultural  differences,  not  to  mention  the 
complexity  of  individual  behavioral  differences.  Despite  the  difficulties,  the  authors  emphasize 
the  importance  of  such  research  if  we  are  to  overcome  ethnocentrism. 

i* 

. ^Dell  Felder.  See  note  17. 

OC 

~This  two-volume  work  entitled  International  Study  of  Achievement  in  Mathematics 
(New  York:  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1967)  was  edited  by  Torsten  Husen.  But  its  findings  have 
been  questioned  by  at  least  one  reviewer.  S.  S.  Willoughby,  (“Who  Won  the  International 
Contest?)  in  Arithmetic  Teacher,  Vol.  15,  pp.  623-629,  November  1968,  explains  why  he  feels 
the  study  showed  neither  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  nor  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
any  other  group.  His  review  also  points  up  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  cross-national 
research.  / 

.^Lesser,  et  al.  (1965). 

«* 

97 

'Giles,  “Math  matics  in  Bilingualism— a Pragmatic  Approach”  (1969). 

2^Ibid.,  p.  22. 

29Ibid.  ■ 

2^Ibid.,  p.  26. 

2 * Trevino  (1968). 


09 

In  the  quote  from  Lee  Salisbury  under  Language  Arts,  E for  Dominant-X  Children. 
See  note  17. 
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Asher  (1965). 


33 

■^See  Appendix  E. 

O C 

A comparison  with  Professor  Mackey’s  original  drawing  in  his  section  2.6  will  make 
plain  our  adjustments.  In  an  effort  to  be  specific  'we  have  changed  his  A(cculturation)  and 
I(rredentism)  to  E(nglish)  and  X (any  other  language  spoken  natively  in  the  Unites  States). 
Hoping  to  make  this  drawing  quickly  understandable  to  the  reader  who  has  not  read  Mackey  in 
full,  we  have  also  added  a few  words  to  the  various  labels,  and  we  have  replaced  his  C(omplete) 
by  A(brupt)  to  indicate  non-gradual  change.  Further,  his  definition  of  the  DDM  category  (his 
section  2.6.7)  is  reinterpreted  by  us.  See  the  note  that  follows. 


distinguishing  between  “Different”  and  “Equal,”  Mackey  does  not  speak  of  allot- 
ment of  time  for  each  language,  as  we  have,  but  rather  of  subjects  treated  in  each  one.  We  have 
preempted  his  Different-Equal  tc  refer  to  time  only,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  question  of 
complementary  or  overlapping  assignment  of  subjects  at  the  next  level  below. 

•^Reproduced  from  Gaarder,  “Organization  of  the  Bilingual  School,”  (1967): 
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TIME  DISTRIBUTION  PATTE RN —Coral  Way  Elementary  School 

VERNACULAR  and  SECOND  LANGUAGE  (S.  L.)  mean  the  use  of  these 
as  mediums  of  instruction.  MIXED  in  grades  1-3  means  physical  education,  art 
and  music  only.  In  grades  4-6  MIXED  also  means  combined  classes  of  Anglos  and 
Cubans  alternating  3 weeks  of  each  grading  period  working  through  English  only, 
and  3 weeks  working  through  Spanish  only,  in  all  subjects. 
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^8La  Fontaine  and  Pagan  ( 1 969). 

^Mackey  and  Noonan  (1952)  describe  how  Polish  refugee  children  were  absorbed  into 
the  British  schools  after  World  War  II.  An  experiment  was  made  to  find  the  quickest  and  best 

way  of  preparing  the  Polish  speakers  to  continue  their  schooling  in  the  new  medium  of 
English. 


^Except  in  areas  where  bidialectalism  in  E seriously  hampers  communication  or  other- 
wise  sets  up  hindrances  to  learning  in  school.  This  is  a field  that  is  increasingly  attracting  atten- 
tion. A four-day  conference  on  Social  Dialectology  and  Its  Pedagogical  Implications  is  planned 
for  November  1969,  under  sponsorship  of  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics.  “An  orientation 
in  the  study  of  the  stratification  of' languages  toward  social,  rather  than  regional,  differences 
represents  a new  trend  in  linguistics.. ..Roger  W.  Shuy  will  be  chairman.”  {The  Linguistic  Re- 
porter, Vol.  II,  no.  1,  February  1969,  pp.  5-6.)  Shuy  is  general  editor  of  the  Urban  Language 
Series,  published  by  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  containing  so  far  five  volumes  (1966- 
69).  See  also  William  A.  Stewart,  Non-Standard  Speech  and  the  Teaching  of  English,  Language 
Information  Series  no.  2;  Washington:  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics?  1964. 


41  See 

(1969). 


Lambert  and  Macnamara  (1969,  in  press);  and  Lambert,  Just,  and  Segalowitz 


42“  • • 5? 

Splitting”  and  “allotting”  as  used  here  refer  to  whether  a subject  is  to  be  taught  in 
two  languages  or  in  one,  as  in  our  section  on  Content. 

43 

We  feel  impelled  to  urge  that  the  operatiqn  should  be  behind  the  scenes.  A thing 
that  has  appalled  us,  on  visits  to  numerous  classrooms,  is  the  frequency  with  which  teachers 
have  spoken  to  us,  as  visitors,  about  the  children-in  the  hearing  of  the  children— in  ways  that 
were  derogatory  or  that  could  cause  some  children  to  feel  shame,  about  their  background, 
their  parents,  their  “disadvantage.”  We  think  the  things  children  are  apt  to  remember  longest 
about  an  adult  s attitude  are  those  that  he  reveals  when  not  talking  directly  to  the  children. 


44mi  • „ 

This  pattern  is  shown  in  Figure  14  of  the  section  on  Time.  Some  of  its  advantages 
are  discussed  there.  ✓ 

45See  Gaarder  et  al.  ( 1 965),  pp.  79-8 1 . 

4^Fishman  ( 1965 ),  Language  Loyalty.... 

47c  u 

Sarah  Gudschinsky’s  reminder  of  these  opportunities  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

48For  illustrations  of  such  cultural  differences  between  home  and  school  see  Center 
for  Applied  Linguistics  ( 1 969). 
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49Zintz(1969),  p.  3. 

% 

50Ibid. 

SI  ^ 

From  a personal  communication  from  Sarah  Gudschinsky. 

^From  a personal  communication  to  the  authors.  See  also  his  “Beyond  Grammar  and 
Beyond  Drills”  (1967). 

^Gaafder  et  al.  (1965),  pp.  58-59. 

54Wares  (1968). 

9 s s 

From  a personal  communication  from  William  F.  Mackey. 

^This  college  beginners’  text  was  planned  by  a conference  of  experienced  textbook 
writers,  sponsored  by  the  Modem  Language  Association,  written  by  a team  of  specialists, 
criticized  by  a large  advisory  committee,  and  financially  supported  by  a foundation. 

57 

J 'Archibald  A.  Hill  (“The  Typology  of  Writing  Systems,”  in  Papers  in  Linguistics  in 
Honor  of  Leon  Dostert;  William  M.  Austin,  ed.;  Mouton,  The  Hague,  1967;  pp.  92-99)  offers  a 
modem  and  sophisticated  means  of  classification. 

58 

This  machine,  according  to  our  reports,  is  located  in  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

j " ... 

J^Hill,  op.  cit.,  p.  98. 

DUSee  Appendix  S on  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts.  c 

^ See  Ohannessian  (1969)  for  specific  recommendations  on  recruitment  and  training  of 
teachers  of  Navajos. 

^^See  Appendix  H. 

^Prepared  by  A.  Bruce  Gaarder,  Chairman,  Working  Committee  II,  responsible  for  a 
Report  on  “The  Challenge  of  Bilingualism,”  published  under  the  title  Foreign  Language  Teach- 
' ing:  Challenge  to  the  Profession , p.  85,  Reports  of  the  Working  Committees,  Northeast  Confer- 
ence on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages,  1965,  edited  by  G.  Reginald  Bishop,  Jr.,  and 
available  from  The  Materials  Center,  Modem  Language  Association,  62  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York,  1001 1,  for  $2.50. 

The  second  is  contained  in  C.  L.  Ainsworth;  Ed.,  Teachers  and  Counselors  for  Mexican 
American  Children.  Austin,  Texas:  Southwest  Educational  Development  Corporation,  1969, 
pp.  57-60. 
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^For  a general  treatment  of  this  subject  see  Macnamara,  “The  Effects  of  Instruction 
in  a Weaker  Language”  (1967).  , 

c ^^From  a statement  by  A.  Bruce  Gaarder  in:  United  States  Congress.  Senate.  Bilingual 

* > . 

Education  Program.  Hearings...  (1967),  p.  52.  . < 

°For  example,  Robert  A.  Hall,  Jr.,  Linguistics  and  Your  Language,  (I960). 

67Brault  (1962).  7 

* 

z:  o ^ , 

°Drafted  by  the  Modern  Language  Association  in  collaboration  with  the  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification.  See  Appendix  L 

r * , 

^See  Gaarder,  et  al.  (1965),  p.  92. 

70 

An  example  of  such  a program,  which  might  serve  as  a model,  is  cited  by  Gaarder  et 
al.,  pp.  90-91.  , 

7^For  details  see  Gaarder  et  all.  (1965),  pp.  86-92. 

72 

Gaarder  et  al.  (1965)  further  explains  the  use  of  these  tests  and  provides,  pp.  86-99, , 
a basis  for  interpreting  scores.  ■ 

See  Starr  ( 1 962)  in  our  bibliography. 

74 

Such  tests  are  under  development  by  the  Southwest  Educational  Development  Labo- 
ratory at  Austin,  Texas.  See  also  Hoffman  (1934),  Lambert  (1955),  Macnamara  (1967),  Mac- 

key  (1967),  Savard  (1968),  and  Fishman  et  ah  (1968).  For  excerpts  froffi  the  latter  see  V 

Fishman  et  al.  (1969).  ' ^ 

7^See  Hoffman  ( 1 945),  Pryor  ( 1 966),  and  Lambert  et  al.  ( 1 966). 

76For  examples  of  this  kind  of  evaluation  see  Richardsenr  ( 1968),  Trevino  (1968),  and 
Giles  (1969)  in  our  bibliography.  . . 
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CHAPTER  VII 


NEEDED  ACTION  AND  RESEARCH 

“What  is  needed,”  William  Mackey  reminds  us,  * “is  an  overall  research  policy  with  a 
framework  of  interrelated  projects  of  investigation  into  the  problem  of  bilingual  education  in 

■f? 

the  United  States.”  Bilingual  schooling  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  too  early  to  speculate 
about  ways  in  which  a comprehensive  research  policy  may  be  elaborated.  Many  organizations 
have  an  interest  in  such  a policy.  For  example,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  Bureau 
of  Research  is  planning  a research  conference  (June  27-28,  1969)  as  this  book  goes  to  press. 
The  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  which  is  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Linguistics  (including 
bilingualism),  has  sponsored  numerous  research  planning  conferences,  especially  those  having 
to  do  with  English  as  a Second  Language  and  the  education  of  American  Indians.  Among  the 
regional  educational  development  laboratories  engaged  in  bilingdal  research  and  development 
are  the  Southwest  Educational  Cooperative  Laboratory  of  Albuquerque  and  the  Southwest 
Educational  Development  Laboratory  of  Austin.  There  are  also  numerous  regional  education 
service  centers  which  are  active  in  preparing  teaching  and  testing  materials.  The  Northeast 
Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  has  published  (1965)  an  excellent  summary 
report,  “The  Challenge  of  Bilingualism.”  The  Southwest  Council  for  Bilingual  Education  (for- 
merly the  Southwest  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages)  has  published  several 
research  oriented  reports.  ACTFL  (American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages) 
takes  an  active  interest  in  bilingualism,  as  does  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of 
Other  Languages).  Still  other  organizations  interested  in  bilingbalism  are  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  several  statd"  departments  of  education.  For 
example,  the  Texas  Education  Agency  has  a Department  of  International  and  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion under  the  direction  of  an  assistant  commissioner  of  education.  And,  finally,  there  is  the 
International  Center  for  Research  on  Bilingualism  at  Laval  University  in  Quebec  directed  by 
William  F.  Mackey.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  various  organizations,  each  with  its 
legitimate  interest,  can  somehow  be  brought  together  into  an  overall  plan  for  cooperative  and 
non-overlapping  research.  Surely  the  need  is  urgent  and  time  is  pressing.'^ 

A.  National  Needs 

Certain  kinds  of  research  and  action  should  be  carried  on  at  a national  level  to  ensure 
as  broad  a base  as  possible  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication  and  atomization  of  effort. 

Broad  Base  of  Support  Before  the  tax-paying  public  will  be  willing  to  underwrite  the 
additional  cost  of  bilingual  education,  it  needs  evidence  that  bilingual  education  is  worth  the 
investment.  Comparisons  of  the  effectiveness  of  learning  through  one  or  two  languages  have 
begun, ^ but  such  studies  need  to  be  replicated  and  expanded  and  widely  diffused.  Case  studies 
of  persons  who  have  profited  from  knowing  more  than  one  language  need  to  be  carefully 
assembled  and  publicized.  The  assistance  of  the  media  is  needed  to  help  educate  the  public  to 
the  importance  of  beginning  language  learning  at  an  early  age  and  to  the  value  of  diversity  for 
American  life. 
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Modifications  of  State  and  Federal  Laws.  Citizenship  requirements  for  teachers  should 
be  reviewed  with  the  purpose  of  making  possible  the  short-term  use  of  foreign  exchange 
teachers. 

Bilingual  programs  have  been  hampered  in  many  states  by  laws  prohibiting  classroom 
instruction  in  non-English  languages.  Several  states  have  already  amended  their  laws  to  allow 
teaching  in  two  languages.  Other  states  with  similar  constraints  may  wish  to  amend  laws  which 
prevent  bilingual  education  from  being  introduced  in  their  schools. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  may  need  to  be  amended  in  the  light  of  experience.  As 
written,  it  fulfills  two  functions:  First,  it  is  part  of  anti-poverty  legislation,  and,  second,  it 
supports  educational  innovation.  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  evidence  submitted  to  it  by 
knowledgeable  individuals  or  groups  before  deciding  whether  or  not  to  change  the  relative 
emphasis  of  these  two  factors.  For  either  purpose,  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  may  in  the  future 
find  it  possible  to  bring  the  appropriations  closer  to  the  funds  authorized. 

Identification  of  Models.  A small  number  of  “models”  or  exemplary  programs  should 
be  selected  as  specimens  of  different  program  types.  These  programs  should  be  provided  with 
sufficient  funds  to  make  it  possible  for  them  (1)  to  disseminate  full  documentation  as  well  as 
succinct  brochures  on  their  operations;  and  (2)  to  augment  their  staffs  and  to  make  whatever 
physical  adjustments  are  indicated,  to  accommodate  large  numbers  of  visitors  and  observers. 
Otherwise,  successful  programs  are  drowned  by  their  own  success.  Contracts  to  serve  as  “mod- 
els” should  be  for  long  enough  terms  (three  to  five  years)  to  justify  the  added  expenditures 
and  to  provide  some  stability  to  the  school  systems  rendering  this  service. 

Program  Design  Experimentation.  Mackey’s  typology  provides  the  groundwork  for 
pursuing  rational  lines  of  experimentation  in  design.  All  the  existing  bilingual  programs  in  our 
country  should  be  canvassed  to  collect  the  needed  data.  Based  on  these  actual  programs  any 
required  adjustments  in  his  instrument  should  be  made.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  study  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  different  program  design  in  specific  kinds  of  circumstances,  and  to 
provide  information  to  communities  that  are  seeking  reasonable  avenues  of  change. 

Curriculum  Materials.  As  mentioned  earlier,  materials,  whether  plentiful,  as  they  are  in 
some  languages,  or  scarce,  as  they  are  in  many,  constitute  a challenging  problem. 

The  range  of  material  needs  is  enormous,  and  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  overwhelming  once 
the  decision  is  reached  that  the  work  must  be  done.  The  first  order  of  priority  js  for  a full  set 
of  instructional  materials  in  all  curricular  subjects  for  each  major  linguistic  group,  beginning 
with  the  earliest  levels  arid  proceeding  through  grade  twelve.  In  languages  such  as  French  or 
Spanish,  provision  should  be  made  for  immediate  importation  of  suitable  texts,  even  though 
such  books  will  be  imperfectly  suited  to  an  American  population.  Difficulties  of  procurement 
from  abroad  may  have  to  be  overcome.  In  any  case,  material  will  have  to  be  evaluated  and,  if 
selected,  adapted  for  local  use.  In  this  task  regional  or  national  organizations  can  be  of 
assistance.  School  systems  are  urged  to  call  on  regional  education  service  centers  or  laborator- 
ies or  on  one  of  their  national  professional  organizations  for  help,  first  in  developing  criteria 


and  then  in  evaluating  materials.  This  is  a field  in  which  some  centralization  would  be 
advantageous,  for  the  importation,  selection,  and  possible  adaptation  of  suitable  materials  is  a 
very  large  undertaking  for  a local  school  administration.  Spanish  alone  is  likely  to  yield  more 
than  a dozen  sets.  Some  of  the  languages  involved  may  be  taught  as  second  languages  in  certain 

bilingual  countries.  If  s<p,  materials  used  in  those  countries  may  be  suitable  to  bilingual  minori- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

Considering  the  age,  motivation,  and  purpose  of  the  learner,  should  materials  be  based 
on  vocabulary  count,  structure,  analysis,  situation,  and/or  interest?  These  are  questions  basic 
to  the  construction  of  a rational  curriculum  and  therefore  deserve  extensive  research. 

Materials  will  have  to  be  developed  for  languages  or  curricular  areas  where  they  are 
lacking.  Individual  teachers  may  be  identified  who  have  a special  gift  for  preparing  materials, 
and  such  teachers  should  be  all  means  be  freed  to  work  in  the  area  of  their  talents.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writers,  however,  that  an  individual  teacher  or,  indeed,  teams  of  local 
teachers  can  rarely  be  expected  to  produce  materials  which  are  of  professional  quality.  It  is  tp 
be  hoped  that  professional  organizations  will  come  forward  and  take  the  initiative  in  organiz- 
ing the  vast  cooperative  effort  necessary  to  establish  criteria  and  to  create  quality  materials. 

J 

Subordinate  to  this  preparation  of  main-line  materials,  there  should  be  changes  made 
to  salvage  as  many  young  minds  as  possible  by  introducing  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  at 
various  levels  throughout  the  school  system.  For  example,  the  elaboration  of  a complete  set  of 
materials  for  grades  K to  12  in  Spanish  should  not  preclude  immediate  selection  of  materials  to 
be  used  at  the  junior  or  senior  high  school  levels  for  youngsters  who  were  born  too  early  to 
reap  the  full  benefits  of  this  new  procedure. 

The  relationship  between  good  and  inspiring  education  and  bilingual  education  needs 
to  be  explored.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  claim  that  any  given  curricular  innovation  will  be 
sufficient  to  cure  the  fundamental  ill  of  irrelevance  in  education,  but  bilingual  schooling  could 

be  an  effective  contribution  to  combat  irrelevance.  • fJ 

The  process  of  preparing  or  borrowing  and  adapting  materials  from  other  countries 
will,  hopefully,  broaden  the  horizon  of  our  professional  educators  and  pave  the  way  for 
improving  our  materials  as  a result  of  the  borrowed  ideas.  Even  a cursory  examination  of  a 
second-grade  Chilean  book,  for  example,  showed  us  that  Chilean  children  of  seven  years  of  age 
are  advanced  far  beyond  their  United  Statqs  counterparts  in  reading  material  considered  suit- 
able for  second  graders.  R.  J.  Waddell,  an  experienced  elementary-school  principal,  describes 
present  readers  as  trivia  resulting  from  an  obsessive  control  of  vocabulary.  Research  designed 
to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  these  readers  with  those  containing  stories  of  classical  content 
might  be  illuminating.  Waddell  thinks  the  latter  would  have  high  interest  value  for  young 
children  and  would  be  strongly  motivating.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference  in  achieve- 
ment level  expected  of  a seven-year-old  is  attributable  to  the  greater  ease  with  which  one  learns 
to  read  Spanish,  the  possibilities  of  using  this  language  as  the  primary  route  to  an  educated 
mind  among  our  own  Spanish-English  bilinguals  ought  to  be  evident. 


Experience  and  research  have  shown  that  bilingual  children  have  not  made  adequate 
progress  with  typical  educational  materials  currently  in  use;  typical  books  in  use  are  more 
abstract  than  we  realize,  requiring  considerable  knowledge  of  both  American  culture  and  the 
English  language.  New  materials  suitable  to  the  child’s  linguistic  development,  language  skills, 
cultural  background,  age,  and  interests  need  to  be  investigated.  Since  some  minorities,  includ- 
ing some  bilingual  children,  tend  to  score  higher  on  performance  tests  of  ability  than  on  verbal 
tests,  we  should  explore  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  children  with  non-verbal  performance- 
oriented  learning  materials,  those  emphasizing  learning  by  seeing,  doing,  and  participating.  ^ 

Comparative  Cultural  Studies.  In  communities  where  two  ethnic  groups  live  together  it 
is  essential,  if  they  are  to  understand  each  other,  that  sound  and  tactful  comparisons  of  their 
value  systems  be  made.'*  Such  comparisons  of  cultural  differences  should  first  be  made  for  the 
salient  features  of  cultures  as  a whole  on  as  broad  a base  as  possible.  For  example,  a compari- 
son  should  be  made  in  broad  terms  between  “Anglo”  and  “Hispanic”  values.  Specific  varia- 
tions in  either  culture,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  a given  locale,  could  be  seen  in  better  perspective 
by  local  workers  if  an  overall  framework  were  sketched  out  first.  Such  a task  of  cultural 
comparison  is  exceedingly  difficult,  especially  with  those  cultures  identified  with  “languages  of 
wider  communication.”  Local  districts  with  limited  resources  can  hardly  be  expected  to  make 
the  fine  adjustments  needed  if  no  working  model  has  been  drafted.  Our  schools  and  communi- 
ties are  in  a state  of  crisis,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  best  minds  among  our  social  scientists,  as 
well  as  on  all  others  with  usable  expertise,  to  make  some  proposals,  however  imperfect. 

We  cite  only  a few  examples.  It  has  been  suggested  that  different  cultures  emphasize 
different  styles  of  learning.  To  what  extent  does  our  undifferentiated  school  technology  need 
to  be  modified  to  take  into  account  these  different  learning  styles  so  that  particular  ethnic 
groups  can  achieve  optimum  learning?  (Rudolph  Troike) 

Role  identification  for  different  cultures  also  needs  explanation  before  it  can  be  used, 
advantageously  as  a tool  by  the  teacher.  The  appropriateness  of  various  emotional  climates  in 
the  classroom,  depending  on  different  cultural  backgrounds,  needs  to  be  made  explicit.  Social 
patterns,  leadership  models,  and  optimal  grouping  patterns  for  each  culture  should  be  suggest- 
ed. 


Linguistic  Studies.  Detailed  linguistic  analyses  of  English  and  each  of  the  other  native 
languages  in  an  American  bilingual  program  should  be  undertaken  to  provide  critically-needed 
information  for  curricular  decisions  about  sequence  and  methods  of  presentation.  Also,  we 
need  much  more  information  on  the  English  and  non-English  language  development  of  the 
children  of  non-English-speaking  parents.  (Rudolph  Troike) 

Beyond  what  age  is  it  difficult  to  master  more  than  one  language  without  accent?  It 
has  been  supposed  that  age  ten,  approximately,  is  the  critical  age,  but  an  extensive  survey  of 
persons  who  have  been  bom  to  another  language  and  who  have  transferred  to  an  English-speak- 
ing environment  at  various  ages  would  be  desirable. 
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Integrated  Studies  of  the  Bilingual  Child.  Although  a considerable  amount  of  study  has 
been  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  child  of  the  majority  culture,  little  has  been  done  to 
identify  the  special  characteristics  of  the  bilingual  learner.  With  regard  to  mental  growth,  not 
only  the  bilingual’s  linguistic  patterns  but  also  his  acquired  concepts  need  research  because 
they  have  been  conditioned  by  his  cultural  background.  What  is  the  total  effect  of  exposure  to 
two  cultures?  There  is  some  evidence  to  indicate  that  bilingual  children  do  not,  learn  concepts 
in  the  same  way  or  at  the  same  rate  as  the  majority  culture  child.  We  need  to  research  both  the 
cause  and  the  effect. 

There  is  increasing  research  evidence  that  the  younger  the  child,  the  greater  his 
learning  potential.  This  provides  a rich  field  for  investigation  of  early  learning  in  the  home.  Will 
the  planting  of  appropriate  English  and  non-English  books  in  the  home  result  in  earlier  learning 
of  reading?  Will  listening  to  selected  music  have  a beneficial  attitudinal  effect?  Will  an  early 
opportunity  to  work  with  art  materials  yield  positive  effects  later?  Should  not  the  bilingual 
potential  of  Head  Start  programs  be  tested  experimentally? 

Testing.  Teaching  and  testing  are  always  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  Each  needs  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  other,  and  each  needs  to  be  constantly  improved.  Due  in 
part  to  the  difference  in  goals  and  objectives  of  local  schools  with  minority  groups  and  of 
national  test  publishers,  standardized  tests  generally  do  not  give  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
achievement  of  bilingual  children.  Linguistic  and  cultural  differences  need  to  be  considered  in 
developing  additional  instruments  more  appropriate  for  measuring  the  achievement  of  the 
populations. 

More  work  is  needed  on  attitudinal  testing,  since  the  development  of  positive  attitudes 
toward  self  and  others  is  essential  both  for  teachers  and  for  children  of  minority  groups  who 
must  adjust  to  their  environment. 

<? 

The  validity  of  present  occupational  aptitude  tests  when  applied  to  minority  group 
children  needs  careful  study. 

Teachers.  In  every  state,  certification  of  teachers  needs  to  be  closely  scrutinized. 
Simply  stated,  persons  who  are  qualified  to  teach  should  be  certified,  and  those  that  are  not, 
should  not.  Chief  offenders  of  this  rule  are  (1)  universities  and  colleges  that  recommend 
certification  of  individuals  who  have  simply  collected  the  requisite  number  of  grade  points  in 
an  approved  combination  of  college  courses  without  regard  to  their  total  preparedness  to 
teach,  and  (2)  school  systems  that  continue  to  accept  such  paper-prepared  products  without 
reporting  back  to  the  colleges  their  inadequateness  for  the  jobs  to  be  done.  School  administra- 
tors on  close  terms  with  their  preparing  institutions  should  make  their  needs  known  directly. 
Colleges  are  prone  to  believe  they  are  doing  well  unless  told  otherwise.  If  this  is  not  produc- 
tive, school  administrators  should  inform  the  state  education  agency,  in  its  certification  capaci- 
ty, of  specific  areas  of  weakness  in  newly-trained  teachers.  State  institutions,  in  particular,  can 
quite  reasonably  be  required  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  specific  educational  needs  of  the 
states  that  support  them. 
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State  agencies  should  take  whatever  measures  are  required  to  make  it  possible  for 
qualified  persons  to  be  certified,  with  or  without  credits  from  institutions.  Ways  of  judging 
qualifications  of  bilingual  teachers  have  been  devised,  as  we  explained  in  Chapter  IV,  The 
Program.  Such  means  are  useless,  however,  if  they  are  not  implemented. 

B.  Local  Needs 

Although  educators  in  bilingual  education  need  a broad  consciousness  of  what  is  in- 
volved and  many  kinds  of  scholars  will  be  needed  to  do  special  tasks  at  regional  and  national 
levels,  the  eventual  focus  should  be  on  the  individual  child  who  is  in  school  in  any  one  of  the 
many  bilingual  areas  of  the  United  States  - primarily  the  non-English-speaking  and  secondarily 
the  English-speaking  child.  This  is  where  action  and  research  come  together,  and  it  is  the  most 
difficult  plane  of  all. 

We  have  seen  what  expertise  is  needed  for  comparison  of  cultural  and  linguistic  differ- 
ences in  abstract,  general  terms.  Let  no  one  think  the  adaptation  of  the  general -when  it  is 
prepared  - to  one  local  situation  is  any  less  exacting.  This  is  perhaps  where  our  educational 
system  encounters  its  greatest  difficulties  today.  We  have  put  our  efforts  in  efficient,  economi- 
cal style,  into  the  nation  as  a whole,  expecting  adjustments  to  take  place  where  they  are  called 
for.  Instead,  the  very  power  of  our  efficiency  has  begun  to  overrule  us.  We  find  ourselves  being 
reshaped  to  fit  the  norm,  rather  than  altering  the  norms  to  fit  our  own  legitimate  differences. 
Having  been  extraordinarily  successful  in  establishing  our  unity,  we  must  now  shift  our  weight 
and  begin  to  emphasize  our  diversity,  lest  we  lose  it.  We  must  consider  the  uniqueness  of  every 
local  school  district.  What  action  and  research  are  needed,  at  this  level,  to  improve  the  educa- 
tion of  all  our  children? 

Local  Survey  and  Analysis.  Essential  to  a carefully  planned  bilingual  program  is  a 
comprehensive  survey  to  determine  who  the  pre-school  and  school-age  children  of  the  com- 
munity are.  When  completed,  the  survey  should  reveal  the  economic,  social,  political,  linguis- 
tic, and  cultural  status  of  the  community  as  a whole  as  well  as  how  individual  children  and 
families  fit  into  the  total  community  picture.  Such  a report  should  be  prepared  by  competent 
specialists,  and  should  certainly  involve  social  scientists  (from  sociology  and  anthropology, 
political  science,  economics,  and  history)  and  linguists  (those  knowledgeable  about  X in  its 
multiple  facets  and  varieties,  and  those  specialized  in  English).  These  data  and  interpretations 
should  then  be  reviewed  by  persons  responsible  for  school  planning,  in  consultation  with  the 
disciplinary  specialists,  to  find  ways  of  fitting  the  parts  of  this  mosaic  together  into  one  or 
more  plans  for  changes  in  the  schools. 

Nor  can  the  community  be  expected  to  remain  static.  Provision  needs  to  be  made, 
therefore,  for  periodic  reassessment  of  who  the  current  school  children  are  and  of  what  their 
educational  needs  and  aspirations  are.  ,, 

i;y 

We  cannot  go  into  detail  here  about  the  kinds  of  studies  that  should  be  done  in  depth 
in  each  community  with  a bilingual  population,  but  a few  suggestions  may  illustrate. 


What  is  the  size  of  the  local  children’s  active  and  passive  vocabulary  at  age  six?  The 
Seashore-Eckerson  technique  should  be  applied  not  only  to  English  but  also  to  other  languages 
spoken  by  the  children  so  that  fruitful  comparisons  can  be  made. 

Among  many  minority  groups  (Germans,  Italians,  and  Norwegians,  for  example),  the 
children,  though  bilingual,  do  not  speak  the  “standard  language.”  Research  into  the  local 
dialect  and  expecially  into  the  differences  between  it  and  the  textbook  standard  or  so-called 
“cultivated  usage”  will  pinpoint  likely  trouble  spots  and  will  help  determine  teaching  strate- 
gies. This  applies  to  English  as  well  as  to  the  local  X. 

How  do  local  mores  of  the  English-  and  X-speaking  populations  differ  from  those 
considered  nationally  to  be  “typical”  for  that  culture?  If  there  are  presumed  conflicts  between 
them,  which  of  these  conflicts  are  not  in  effect  locally?  What  additional  differences,  not 
foreseen  nationally,  exist  in  this  particular  community? 

What  community  problems  does  the  community  itself  want  its  children  to  be  educated 
to  solve? 

In  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  not  comprehensively  outlined  the  needed 
action  and  research,  or  perhaps  even  been  conscious  of  all  the  facets.  We  conclude  this  section 
therefore  by  repeating  the  statement  with  which  we  began:  “What  is  needed  is  an  overall 
research  policy  with  a framework  of  interrelated  projects  of  investigation  into  the  problem  of 
bilingual  education  in  the  United  Spates.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


BILINGUAL  SCHOOLING 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIETY 

Bilingual  schooling  represents  a bold  new  attempt  to  remedy  serious  defects  in  our  way 
of  educating  children  who  enter  school  with  a limited  knowledge  of  English.  Stated  affirma- 
tively, it  aims  to  equalize  the  education  of  all  children,  whether  from  English-speaking  or 
non-English-speaking  homes.  All  normal  children  speak  at  least  one  language  and  are  equipped 
with  a usual  complement  of  concepts  and  affects  when  they  enter  school.  By  taking  full 
advantage  of  this  “readiness”  to  expand  their  learning,  first  in  their  dominant  language  and 
then  in  their  second,  proponents  of  bilingual  education  aspire  to  provide  all  children  with  an 
opportunity  to  learn  some  or  all  the  subjects  through  two  languages.  Such  an  audacious 
undertaking  cannot  be  expected  to  succeed  completely  overnight.  The  basic  principles  of 
bilingual  education  need  further  clarification,  curricular  designs  need  to  be  tested,  methods 
and  materials  developed,  teachers  prepared,  and  the  public  fully  informed.  This  being  so,  what 
results  can  resonably  be  expected  of  this  new  educational  venture— in  five  years  or  in  twenty- 
five? 

Short-Term  Implications  for  Education 

In  five  years,  or  shall  we  say  six,  in  order  to  consider  the  whole  span  of  elementary 
grades,  there  will  have  been  time  to  test  the  soundness  of  the  rationale  on  which  bilingual 
schooling  is  based.  Programs  beginning  in  1969-1970  will  have  had  time  to  prove  themselves, 
and  there  will  be  other  programs  from  six  to  twelve  years  old.  Still  others,  benefiting  from  the 
experience  of  these,  will  have  started  in  the  interim.  Thanks  to  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  to 
the  genuine  interest  on  the  part  of  many  educators,  and  to  the  solid  support  given  by  some 
communities,  there  is  assurance  of  a sufficient  number  of  bilingual  programs  to  yield  the  needed 
answers. 

The  question  is:  Will  the  quality  of  these  programs  demonstrate  the  advantages  which 
their  proponents  predict?  An  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  is  by  no  means  assured.  For 
one  thing,  the  establishment  of  a bilingual  program  is  costly.  The  cost  of  all  schooling  is 
increasing,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  establishment  of  a bilingual  program 
would  be  an  economy  as  far  as  money  is  concerned.  Money  cost  may  be  the  least  expensive 
kind  of  cost,  however,  in  a society  like  ours.  After  a trial  period  of  five  or  six  years,  during 
which  a local  education  agency  has  received  generous  federal  support,  how  many  communities 
will  be  willing  to  continue  successful  programs  with  local  taxes?  How  many  school  districts 
will  decide  that  the  difficulties  of  finding  enough  competent  teachers,  of  locating  and  assem- 
bling adequate  teaching  and  testing  materials,  of  winning  community  support  are  impossibly 
great?  How  many,  after  the  first  blush  of  enthusiasm  has  passed,  will  be  willing  to  keep  on? 

Given  the  whims  of  public  opinion,  the  present  writers  believe  that  nothing  short  of 
undeniable  success  will  assure  bilingual  schooling  of  more  than  temporary  public  favor.  But  we 
also  believe  that  this  promising  young  movement  has  in  it  an  educational  reform  so  uigently 


needed  that  fears  lest  we  fail  cannot  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  most  strenuous 
attempts  to  succeed. 


If  bilingual  programs  are  to  be  of  quality  to  match  their  promise,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  expect  that  within  six  years  the  following  educational  benefits  can  be  demonstrated: 

1)  That  non-English-speaking  children  entering  a sound  bilingual  program  in  the  nurs- 
ery,  kindergarten,  or  first  grade  can  within  the  first  year  build  a healthy  and  confident  self-im- 
age and  can  maintain  and  strengthen  this  image  throughout  the  years. 

2)  That  the  normal  non-English-speaking  child  can  learn  to  read  and  write  his  mother 

tongue  in  the  first  grade  at  the  latest  and  t:an  begin  to  acquire  a permanent  taste  for  reading 
and  learning  from  books. 

3)  That  this  same  child  can  by  the  end  of  the  first  grade  have  learned  enough  English 
to  understand  nearly  everything  that  is  said  in  English  by  his  teachers  and  by  the  English- 
speaking  children;  that  by  the  end  of  the  second  he  will  have  learned  to  speak  English  quite 
freely ; by  the  end  of  the  third  he  will  be  able  to  read  and  write  English  in  addition  to  his  first 
language;  and  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  he  will  have  reached  grade  level  in  English  reading  and 
writing  and  will  be  able  to  speak  English  without  an  accent. 

4)  That  he  will  be  able  to  carry  the  full  load  of  learning  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  first  through  his  home  language  and  gradually  through  English  also,  reaching  grade 
level  by  the  end  of  the  grade  six,  at  the  latest,  in  every  subject  in  at  least  one  language,  and  in 
two  languages  in  some  subjects  if  not  all. 

5)  That,  through  the  study  of  his  own  specific  history  and  culture  as  well  as  United 
States  history  and  culture  in  general,  he  will  acquire  cultural  awareness  and  a sympathetic 
cross-cultural  understanding. 

6)  That  he  will  feel  free  to  participate  in  the  mainstream  of  American  culture  or  in 
both  that  and  his  ancestral  culture. 

7)  That  the  normal  English-speaking  child  in  a bilingual  program  will  maintain  grade- 
level  standing  in  all  subjects  conducted  in  English. 

8)  That  this  same  child  will,  in  addition,  learn  to  understand  and  speak  language  X at  a 
level  appropriate  to  his  age  by  the  end  of  grade  three;  and  by  the  end  of  grade  six,  will  be  able 
to  speak  X without  an  accent  and  to  read  and  write  X,  again  at  a level  appropriate  to  his  age. 

9)  That  he  will  be  able,  in  addition  to  carrying  in  English  the  full  load  of  learning  in 
all  subjects  of  the  elementary  curriculum,  to  learn  at  least  some  subjects'of  the  curriculum 
through  his  second  language,  and  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  to  have  achieved  a degree  of 
proficiency  adequate  for  pursuing  a broad  general  education. 

10)  That  by  studying  his  own  history  and  culture  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  ethnic 
group  he  will  acquire  cultural  awareness  and  a sympathetic  cross-cultural  understanding. 

11)  That,  though  belonging  to  the  American  cultural  mainstream,  he  will  feel  com- 
fortable in  associating  with  representatives  of  the  other  cultural  stream. 

12)  That  the  school  administration  and  teachers  will  succeed  in  getting  the  active 
participation  of  parents  and  other  members  of  the  community  in  the  program. 

Short-Term  Implications  for  Society  A 

In  view  of  the  time  it  takes  to  accomplish  changes  in  society,  expected  improvements 
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within  a period  of  five  or  six  years  are  likely  to  be  very  modest  indeed.  If  any  perceptible 
advances  at  all  are  observed,  a program  can  be  counted  as  successful. 

Within  this  period  of  time  it  is  to  be  hoped 

1)  ; That  a community,  if  it  has  assured  itself  of  the  positive  educational  achievements 
of  its  bilingual  program,  will  decide  to  support  it  with  or  without  federal  assistance. 

2)  That  a community,  responding  to  the  informational  efforts  of  the  school  adminis- 
tration and  teaching  staff,  will  begin  to  understand  and  therefore  support  bilingual  schooling. 

3)  That  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  will  have  clearly  demonstrated  its  benefits  not 
only  for  the  lower-income  strata  of  our  spciety  but  also  its  effectiveness  in  maintaining  and 
cultivating  valuable  language  and  cultural  resources  of  all  socioeconomic  levels,  and  that  as  a 
result  of  this  demonstration  Congress  will  be  moved  to  broaden  the  Act  in  order  to  help 

conserve  these  resources  in  the  national  interest. 

/ • 

Long-Term  Implications  for  Education 

If  all  goes  well,  what  educational  benefits  may  reasonably, be  expected,  say  twenty-five 
years  from  now,  near  the  end  of  our  century?  Let  us  suggest  the  following,  among  many: 

1)  That  a variety  of  curricular  designs  appropriate  to  diverse  local  conditions  will  have 
been  developed  and  tested. 

2)  That  the  shortage  of  instructional  materials  and  of  testing  instruments  will  have 
been  overcome  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  teams  of  specialists  and  through  the  un- 
hampered importation  of  foreign  books  and  materials. 

3)  That  educators  will  by  then  have  learned,  by  experience  and  through  research, 
effective  ways  of  conducting  bilingual  schooling. 

4)  That  procedures  will  have  been  perfected  for  the  identification  of  special  talents  in 
teachers  (e.g.,  special  education,  materials  development,, research,  public  relations,  evaluation) 
and  for  flexible  scheduling  to  make  the  best  use  of  such  special  talents. 

5)  That  teacher-preparing  institutions  will  have  found  ways  of  preparing  competent 
teachers  or  of  assessing  competencies  already  possessed  by  teacher  candidates  and  means  of 
complementing  these  to  complete  their  preparation  to  teach. 

6)  That  state  departments  of  education  will  have  worked  out  a nationwide  system  of 
teacher-certification  based  on  demonstrated  qualifications,  however  acquired. 

7)  that  a regular  system  of  teacher  exchanges  with  other  countries  will  have  been 
perfected  by  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies. 

8)  .That  satisfactory  procedures  for  school-community  cooperation  will  have  been 
worked  out  to  consist  of  full  accounting  by  the  school  to  the  community  and  involvement  and 
participation-without  interference -by  the  community  in  the  school^  educational  program. 

9)  That  an  effective  system  of  reporting  and  disseminating  significant  information  will 
have  been  developed,  involving  local  and  state  newsletters  and  the  use  of  ERIC  (Educational 

Resources  Information  Center)  on  the  national  level.  " ■ 

10)  That  the  difficult  problems  of  articulation  will  have  been  solved,  so  that  the 

junior  and  senior  high  schools  can  effectively  build  on  a bilingual  program  in  “the  elemental^ 
grades.  . 
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11)  That  colleges  and  universities  will  have  made  the  necessary  educational  adjust- 
ments to  such  a serious  change  in  the  schools,  that  they  will  have  recongized  the  importance  of 
language-any  language-both  as  a subject  and  as  a medium  of  study  and  research;  and  that 
languages  will  have  been  recognized  as  leading  to  advanced  study  not  only  in  literature  but  also 
in  other  fields,  notably  the  social  sciences. 

12)  That  bilingual  schooling  will  have  been  recognized  not  merely  as  a new  kind  of 

language  learning  but  as  a new  educational  mode  and  that  as  such  it  will  have  been  widely 
adopted  in,  many  monolingual  as  well  as  bilingual  parts  of  the  United  States.  i 

Long-Range  Implications  for  Society  § 

Just  as  a single  bilingual  program  is  expected  to  have  an  impact  on  the  local.commu- 
nity,  so  a national  expansion  of  bilingual  schooling  has  certain  implications  for  society  as  a 
whole.  As  suggestive  of  others,  we  mention  the  following; 

1)  General  understanding  of  the  proposition  that  English  is  not  threatened  by  the 
presence  of  other  languages,  nor  American  culture  by  the  presence  of  other  cultures,  but  rather 
that  our  American  culture  can  be  greatly  enriched  by  cultural  variety. 

2)  The  beginning  of  a national  acceptance,  of  and  respect  for  speakers  of  other  lan- 
guages and  representatives  of  other  cultures  or  sub-cultures,  resulting  in  wide  acceptance  of 
linguistic  and  cultural  pluralism.  How  desperate  the  need  is  for  this  kind  of  acceptance  and 
understanding  is  suggested  by  the  many  present  social  alienations  between  blacks  and  whites, 
rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  ingroups  and  outgroups.  Remedy  of  these  societal  tensions  is  a 
top  national  priority. 

3)  Wide  appreciation  of  the  national  need  of  educated  American  specialists  in  many 
fields  who  are  native  or  near-native  speakers  of  other  languages  to  help  maintain  our  dialogue 
and  cooperate  with  other1  nations,  thus  protecting  our  national  interests. 

4)  A concern  by  all  Americans  for  the  elimination  of  poverty,  based  on  the  realization 
that  the  educational  improvement  of  the  poor  (which  include  many  speakers  of  other  lan- 
guages who  are  presently  handicapped  in  English)  helps  to  raise  the  socioeconomic  level  of  the 
population.  A higher  income  level  can  in  turn  benefit  education,  setting  an  upward  spiral. 

5)  The  improvement  of  our  image  at  home  and  abroad,  the  resulting  better  coopera- 

tion with  other  nationals,  in  all  fields,  and  the  further  development  of  our  many  international 
enterprises.  . I 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  recent  years  of  the  “explosion  of  knowledge”  and  at  the 
same  time  specialists  operating  near  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  complain  that  the  more  they 
learn  the  more  inadequate  is  their  ability  to  cope  with  problems  that  seem  to  increase  at  the 
same  accelerating  rate. 

Let  us,  take  a single  example.  Looking  back  over  our  twenty-five  years  of  national 
experience  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid-the  length  of  time  we  are  now  trying  to  look  ahead— Neil 
H.  Jacoby  points  out^  that  although  our  efforts  have  been  joined  to  those  of  other  relatively 
prosperous  nations  and  though  these  efforts  have  had  some  effect,  in  about  100  countries  of . 
the  world,  haying  two  thirds  of  the  world’s  population,  the  per  capita  annual  income  is  still 


under  $500.  Although  45  less  developed  countries  show  an  average  annual  growth  of  about 
five  percent  in  the  real  gross  national  product  (G.N.P.),  a rate  similar  to  that  of  22  advanced 
countries,  the  spiraling  population  increase  cuts  the  per  capita  G;N.P.  growth  rate  in  half 
(2.6%). 

“The  sheer  enormity  of  the  problem  and  a new  awareness  of  its  complexities  have  bred 
a sense  of  despair  about  its  solution.  Hope  for  the  future  has  diminished  as  powerful  voices 
from  both  the  political  Left  and  Right  counsel  a retreat,  if  not  a withdrawal,  from  the  effort. 
Not  surprisingly,  advanced  nations  have  sharply  reduced  their  economic  aid  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  unless  a new  approach  can  be  found.”^ 

Jacoby  defines  development  as  4 a complex  socio-politico-economic  process  whereby 
the  people  of  a country  progress  from  a static  traditional  mode  of  life  toward  a modem 
dynamic  society. The  similarities  between  this  complex  problem  and  the  educational  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  concerned  in  this  book  are  striking.  Jacoby  points  out  that  underdevel- 
oped countries  are  free  not  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  outside  assistance,  just  as  bilingual 
communities  are  free  not  to  apply  for  federal  aid  under  Title  VII.  Jacoby  also  defines  progress 
as  acceptance  of  the  dynamics  of  a modem  society.  Similarly,  Miles  Zintz  contends,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  educational  progress  in  our  bilingual  areas  means  the  acceptance  by  those  who 
belong  to  culture  X of  the  cultural  values  of  culture  E (e.g.,  competition,  aggressiveness)  if 
they  want  to  join  the  mainstream.  Fortunately  this  can  be  done  without  abandoning  tradition- 
al values  if,  as  we  believe,  the  human  being  is  versatile  and  flexible  enough  to  master  two  sets 
of  values  as  well  as  two  languages. 

Our  problem  of  educational  development,  like  that  of  international  socio-politico-eco- 
nomic development,  is  complex.  It  too  has  its  political,  social,  and  economic  aspects  in  addi- 
tion to  the  purely  educatio^d  one.  It  involves  dozens  of  cultures  and  sub-cultures  in  various 
states  of  mix  with  the  predominant  American  culture.  The  elements  we  have  selected  for  study 
are  only  samples  of  many  problems  in  need  of  study.  For  the  problem  of  international 
development  Jacoby  proposes  “a  new  approach”  based  on  a partnership  between  developed 
and  underdeveloped  nations  from  which  both  may  derive  benefits. 

'i 

The  present  writers  feel  that  bilingual  education  represents  “the  new  approach”  which 
gives  hope  of  helping  to  solve  some  of  the  complex  problems  of  American  education.  As  with 
international  development,  the  chances  of  success  are  greatly  increased  if  this  new  educational 
venture  is  conceived  and  carried  out  as  a partnership  in  which  all  parties  profit. 
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NOTES 

*In  an  Occasional  Paper  published  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  a Demoncratic  institu- 
tions under  the  title  of  The  Progress  of  Peoples:  Toward  a Theory  and  Policy  of  Development 
with  External  Aid.  Santa  Barbara,  California,  June  1969. 

^Ibid.,  p.  3. 

^Ibid,  p.  5. 

^ See  note  50  under  Methods  and  Materials. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


CONCLUSION 

In  concluding  our  study  we  feel  that  we  have  written  only  an  introduction— a very 
tentative  one. 

About  some  aspects  of  our  study  we  feel  confident;  the  evidence  seems  conclusive.  Our 
past  methods  of  educating  children  suffering  linguistic  handicaps  in  English  have  clearly  been 
ineffective.  The  chief  reasons  for  this  seem  to  be  that  we  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
child’s  best  instrument  of  learning— his  mother  tongue— and  that  we  have  failed  to  create  in 
him  a sense  of  dignity  and  confidence.  In  a word,  we  have  not  put  first  things  first:  We  have 
thought  it  more  important  from  the  outset  to  teach  the  non-English-speaking  child  English 
than  to  educate  him.  We  have  in  short  been  more  interested  in  assimilating  than  in  educating. 


Everyone  agrees  that  in  the  education  of  American  children  English  is  indispensable. 
Those  who  do  now  know  it  must  learn  it.  Disagreement  comes  over  the  order  and  method  of 
learning.  As  we  have  seen,  the  mass  of  evidence  shows  that,  everything  being  equal,  children 
learn  to  read  and  write  faster  and  better  in  theii  dominant  tongue  than  they  do  in  a second 
language.  There  is  also  ample  evidence  that  children  can  learn  to  read  and  write  a second 
language  more  easily  and  better  if  they  have  built  confidence  in  themselves  by  having  become 
literate  first  in  their  native  tongue.  If,  in  addition,  their  English-speaking  playmates  and  teach- 
ers treat  them  with  respect  and  affection,  their  understanding  of  themselves,  of  the  meaning  of 
their  language,  and  of  their  cultural  heritage  will  grow,  as  will  their  motivation  for  further 
learning. 

The  new  educational  vista  that  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  opens  is  that  it  obviates  the 
disintegrative  choice  that  millions  of  “nonstandard”  children  have  faced  in  our  public  schools: 
a choice  between  the  language  of  their  mothers  and  the  language  of  their  country  and  its 
schools.  That  mother-and-country  has  become  cliche  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that, 
especially  in  dealing  with  young  children,  we  drive  a wedge  between  them  at  our  own  peril. 
When  certain  identifiable  ethnic  groups  among  our  people  have  been  confronted  with  the 
choice,  it  has  been  the  schools  that  have  lost.  But  if  the  hopes  extended  by  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  are  realized,  our  ethnic  children  can  not  only  maintain  and  develop  then- 
mother  tongues  but  can  also  learn  English  better  than  they  have  in  the  past.  Results  of  early 
bilingual  schooling  demonstrate  that,  when  a child’s  learning  is  properly  guided  by  competent 
teachers,  he  can  acquire  in  both  languages  unaccented  spoken  command,  grade-level  literacy, 
and  the  means  of  continuing  his  education  “toward  the  farthest  edge  of  his  talents  and 
dreams.” 

In  this  work  we  have  tried  to  summarize  present  knowledge  concerning  bilingual  educa- 
tion and  to  define  a point  of  view,  essentially  that  suggested  by  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
and  the  Guidelines.  A year  from  now,  after  the  accumulation  of  experience  in  a hundred  or 
more  bilingual  programs,  some  of  which  will  have  been  in  operation  for  as  long  as  six  years,  a 
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preliminary  report  will  be  needed  on  their  achievement.  Such  a report  should  record  essential 
progress  made,  and,  in  the  year  1970,  redefine  the  state  of  bilingual  schooling  in  the  United 
States. 
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This  bibliography  is  far  from  exhaustive.  It  lists  only  some  of  the  more  relevant 
items— books,  articles,  bibliographies,  official  documents,  bulletins,  dissertations,  theses,  man- 
uals, papers,  pamphlets,  etc.,  both  published  and  unpublished,  that  our  staff  has  consulted 
during  its  research.  Included  also  are  some  titles  which  seemed  important  but  which  we  were 
not  able  to  examine.  A short  annotation  follows  some  entries.  A comprehensive  bibliography 
of  some  12,000  items  is  being  compiled  and  computerized  by  the  International  Center  for 
Research  on  Bilingualism  in  Quebec.  We  have  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  a few  of  the  titles 
that  seem  to  us  most  useful  to  program  planners. 
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< Education,  Vol.  I,  No.  2 (January  1962),  pp.  13-14. 
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68.  Boas,  Frank.  “The  Classification  of  American  Languages.”  American  Anthropologist,  Vol. 
XXII  (1920),  pp.  367-376. 

69.  Boiieau,  A.  “Le  probteme  du  bilinguisme  etlatheorie  des  substrats.”  Revue  des  Langues 

Vivantes,  Vol.  XII  (1946),  pp.  113-25,  169-93,  and  213-24. 


70.  Bolek,  Rev.  Francis.  The  Polish  American  School  System.  New  York:  Columbia  Press 
Corp.,  1948.  108  pp. 
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71.  Borowitz,  Eugene  B.  “Problems  Facing  Jewish  Educational  Philosophy  in  the  Sixties.” 
American  Jewish  Yearbook,  Vol.  LXII  (1961),  pp.  145-153. 

Discusses  the  relationship  of  modern  Hebrew  study,  its  goals,  objectives,  relativity, 
decision  makers,  and  implications  for  the  majority  of  American  Jewish  children. 


72.  Boudreaux,  Elia.  “Some  Aims  and  Methods  in  Teaching  French  in  the  Elementary  Schools 
in  Louisiana:  The  Oakdale  Elementary  School  Experiment.”  The  Modern  Language  Jour- 
nal, Vol.  XXIV,  No.  6 (March  1940),  pp.  427-430. 
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73.  Bovet,  Pierre.  “Bilingualism  and  Education.”  New  Era  in  Home  and  School , Vol.  XIV 
(July  1933),  pp.  161-163. 

Briefly  discusses  the  pro  and  con  of  bilingualism  and  its  educational  problems.  . 

74 Les  problemes  scolaires  poses  par  le  bilinguisme.  Zurich,  Switzerland:  Pour  l‘Ere 

Nouvelle,  No.  105,  1935. 

75.  Boyer,  Mildred  V.  “Bilingual  Schooling:  A Dimension  of  Democracy.”  Texas  Foreign 
Language  Association  Bulletin.  Vol.  II,  No.  2 (December  1968),  pp.  1-6. 

•An  address  to  the  Texas  Foreign  Language  Association,  Fort  Worth.  Answers  such 
(3*  questions  as:  What  is  bilingual  education,  and  what  and  whom  is  it  for? 

76 “Poverty  and  the  Mother  Tongue.”  Educational  Forum,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  3 (March 

1965),  pp.  290-296. 

Advocates  a free,  pluralistic  development  of  languages  and  cultures  in  the  U.S.  for 
theoretical  and  practical  reasons:  the  conservation  and  development  of  potential 
human  wealth  otherwise  wasted,  and  the  improvement  ofThe  non-English-mother- 
tongue  individuals. 
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77.  — — • Texas  Squanders  Non-English  Resources.”  Texas  Foreign  Language  Association 

Bulletin,  Vol.  V,  No.  3 (October  1963),  pp.  1-8. 

Concludes  that  it  is  of  national  interest  to  conserve  and  cultivate  Spanish  in  the 
Spanish-speaking  population  through  a bilingual  curriculum.  Statistical  data  on  the 
foreign-bom  Texas  population  are  provided. 

78.  Brameld,  Theodore.  Minority  Problems  in  the  Public  Schools : A Study  of  Administrative 
Policies  and  Practices  in  Seven  School  Systems.  Bureau  for  Intercultural  Education  Prob- 
lems of  Race  and  Culture  in  American  Education,  Vol.  IV.  New  York  and  London; 
Harper  & Brothers,  1 946'.  264  pp. 

A cross-section  of  American  problems  of  intercultural  education  with  suggestions  for 
a self-survey  of  a school  system. 

79.  Brault,  Gerard  J.  “L‘attitude  des  participants  de  1‘Institut  franco-americain  de  Bowdoin 
College.”  Le  Canado-Americain,  Vol.  II,  No.  12  (April-May  1962),  pp.  33-39.  Paper  read 
before  the  French  VIII  (North  American)  Group  of  the  MLA  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held 
in  Chicago,  December  29,  1961. 

Outlines  the  attitude  of  the  p articipants  of  the  Franco-American  NDEA  Institute  of 
1961. 
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“Comment  doit-on  enseigner  le  fran<?ais  aux  jeunes  franco-am6ricains?”  Le  Canado- 

Americain,  Vol.  II,  No.  6 (April-May  1961),  pp.  30-34. 

Empahsizes  the  need  of  modern  methods  and  of  materials  of  contemporary  interest. 

^ 1 Les  conferences  de  l Institut  franco-americain  de  Bowdoin  College.  Brunswick, 

Maine:  Bowdoin  College,  1962.  Published  privately  with  funds  provided  by  four  Franco^ 
American  cultural  organizations:  L‘Association  Canadp-Am6ricaine,  La  Soci6t6 
d‘Assomption,  L‘Union  Saint-Jean-Baptiste  d'Amerique,  and  Le  ComitS  de  Vie  Franco- 
Am6ric?dne. 

Integral  text  of  the  lectures  given  at  the  1 96 1 NDEA  Franco-American  Institute. 
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. “Le  mythe  de  la  langue  de  Louis  XIV.”  Assumption  Preparatory  School  Alumnus, 
Vol.  XXV  (Winter  1957-1958),  pp.  4-6. 

Some  thoughts  on  Franco-American  or  “popular  French,”  which  is  spoken  every- 
where in  France,  with  a few  typically  French-Canadian  differences. 

83.  . “New  England  French  Vocabulary.”  The  French  Review,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  2 

(December  1961),  pp.  163-175. 

Illustrates  the  lexical  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  French  spoken  by  Franco- 
Americans. 

84.  . “Some  Misconceptions  About  Teaching  American  Ethnic  Children  Their  Mother 

Tongue.”  The  Modern  Language  Journal,  Vol.  XL VIII,  No.  2 (February  1964),  pp.  67-71. 
Points  out  that  mother-tongue  teachers  of  the  same  ethnic  background  are  regarded 
with  sympathy  by  their  students;  yet  they  rarely  recognize  or  appreciate  an  immi- 
grant child’s  linguistic  heritage. 

85 “The  Special  NDEA  Institute  at  Bowdoin  College  for  French  Teachers  of  Canadian 

Descent.”  PMLA,  Vol.  LXXVII,  No.  4,  Part  2 (September  1962),  pp.  1-5. 

Describes  the  essentials  of  the  Institute  program  and  curriculum,  as  well  as  its  effect 
on  the  participants. 

86.  A Transcript  of  Interviews  with  Franco- Americans.  2 parts.  Brunswick,  Maiiie:  Bow- 

doin College,  1960. 

These  interviews  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  chief  features  of  French  spoken  by 
New  England  Franco-Americans  and  to  provide  useful  information  for  facilitating 
instruction  in  standard  spoken  French. 
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87.  , Alexander  Hull,  Solange  Duboff,  Emma,  .el  Jacquart,  and  Norman  D.  Deschenes. 

Cours  de  langue  frangaise  destine  aux  jeunes  franco-americains.  (“Bowdoin  Materials”). 
Texts,  dialogues,  and  oral  excerises.  Photo-offset.  Manchester,  New  Hampshire:  Associa- 
tion des  Professeurs  Franco-Americains,  1965.  261  pp. 

Also:  “A  Manual  for  Franco-Americans.”  With  tape  recordings.  Brunswick,  Maine:  Bow- 
doin College,  1960.  Mimeographed,  82  pp. 

And:  “Workbook  for  Franco-Americans.”  With  tape  recordings.  Brunswick,  Maine:  Bow- 
doin College,  1960.  Mimeographed,  61  pp. 

Instructional  materials  developed  at  Bowdoin  College  for  the  teaching  of  standard 
French  “in  the  new  key”  to  Franco-Americans. 

88.  Brogan,  D.  W.  The  American  Character.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1944.  168  pp. 

89.  Bronner,  Hedin  and  Gosta  Franzen.  “Scandinavian  Studies  in  Instutitions  of  Learning  in 
the  United  States,  Seventh  Report:  19 66-67 .”  Scandinavian  Studies,  Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  4 
(November  1967),  pp.  345-367. 

Lists  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  that  teach  Scandinavian  languages  and 
studies  including  enrollment  figures. 

90.  Brooks,  Nelson  H.  Language  and  Language  Learning:  Theory  and  Practice.  2nd  ed.  New 
York  and  Burlingame:  Harcourt,  Brace  & World  Inc.,  1964.  250  pp.  Bibliographies. 


91 “The  Meaning  of  Bilingualism  Today.”  Foreign  Language  Annals,  Vol.  II,  No  3 

(March  1969),  pp.  304-309. 

Defines  bilingualism  as  the  habitual  use  of  two  languages  by  the  same  person  and 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  its  purest  form  the  two  languages  are  quite  separate. 

92.  Brophy,  William  A.,  and  Sophie  Aberle.  The  Indian:  America’s  Unfinished  Business.  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  the  Rights,  Liberties,  and  Responsibilities  of  the  American 
Indian.  Norman:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1966. 

Regarding  language  problems  emphasizes  meaning  of  words  in  relation  to  culture 
and  calls  attention  to  the  problem  the  Indian  faces  in  trying  to  comprehend  our 
tenses,  grammar,  inflection,  and  grammatical  categories. 

93.  Brouillette,  Benoft.  La  penetration  du  continent  americain  par  les  Canadiens-Frangais, 
1763-1846:  Traitants,  explorateurs,  missionnaires.  Preface  by  Mr.  L‘Abb6  Lionel  Groulx'. 
Collection  de  1‘Association  Canadienne-Fran$aise  pour  l’Avancement  des  Sciences,  No.  1. 
Montreal,  Canada:  Librairie  Granger  Freres  Limitee,  1939.  242  pp.  Bibliographies  and 
notes  at  end  of  each  chapter. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  penetration  of  the  American  continent  by  French-Canad- 
ians. 

94.  Broussard,  James  F.  Louisiana  Creole  Dialect.  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  Romance  Languages  Series,  No.  5.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1942.  134  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  130-134. 

Study  of  Louisiana  Creole  phonetics,  grammar,  idioms,  folklore,  proverbs  and  dit- 
ons, medical  prescriptions,  poetry,  tales,  and  a glossary. 

95.  Brown,  Francis  J.,  and  Joseph  Slabey  Roucek,  eda.One  America:  The  History,  Contributions, 
and  Present  Problems  of  Our  Racial  and  National  Minorities.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall', 
Inc.,  1952.  718  pp.  Selected  bibliography,  pp.  660-701.  Revised  post-war  edition  of  Our 
Racial  and  National  Minorities:  Their  History,  Contributions,  and  Present  Problems , New 
York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1937.  877  pp.  Selected  bibliography,  pp.  781-847. 

A comprehensive,  although  theoretical  and  now  outdated,  study  of  American 
minority  groups.  Consists  of  short  articles  on  each  ethnic  group  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  activities  of  minority  groups,  racial  and  cultural  conflicts,  educa- 
tional problems,  and  cultural  democracy  in  America. 


96.  Browning,  Harley  L.,  and  S.  Dale  McLemore.  A Statistical  Profile  of  the  Spanish-Surname 
Population  of  Texas.  Population  Series  No.  1.  Austin,  Texas:  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search, The  University  of  Texas,  1964.  83  pp. 

Number,  growth,  geographical  distribution,  basic  population  characteristics,  educa- 
tion and  employment  opportunities,  occupation  and  income  of  the  Spanish-surname 
population  of  Texas,  with  comparisons  with  four  other  southwestern  states. 

97.  Bruneau,  Charles.  “Quelques  considerations  sur  le  fran^ais  parle  aux  Etats-Unis  d‘Ame- 
rique.  Conferences  de  l Institut  de  Linguistique  de  VUniversite  de  Paris , VoL  IV  pp. 
21-35.  Paris:  Librairie  C.  Klincksieck,  1936. 

98.  Brussell,  Charles  B.  Disadvantaged  Mexican  American  Children  and  Early  Educational 
Experience.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Forester  and  E.  E.  Arnaud.  Austin,  Texas:  Southwest  Educa- 
tional Development  Corporation,  1968.  105  pp.  Bibliographies,  pp.  89-105. 


“The  study  is  divided  into  four  major  areas  of  interest -history  and  demography, 
social  characteristics,  intelligence  and  intellectual  functioning  of  Spanish-speaking 
children,  and  implications  for  early  educational  experiences  for  disadvantaged  Mexi- 
can American  children.  A fifth  section  contains  brief  descriptions  of  a number  of 
current  projects  designed  for  Mexican  American  children.  A bibliography  is  included 
for  each  section?’  (p.  85) 

99.  Buffington,  Albert  F.,  and  Preston  A.  Barba.  A Pennsylvania  German  Grammar.  Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania:  Schlechter,  1954.  167  pp. 

100.  Burger,  Henry  G.  “Ethno-Pedagogy”:  A Manual  in  Cultural  Sensitivity,  with  Techniques 
for  Improving  Cross-Cultural  Teaching  by  Fitting  Ethnic  Patterns.  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico:  Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc.,  June  1968.  193  pp. 
Bibliography,  pp.  167-180. 

Based  on  a review  of  around  1500  publications,  inspection  of  some  three  dozen 
Southwestern  ethnic  schools,  projects,  and  laboratory  activities,  this  manual  offers  a 
systematic,  theoretical,  and  practical  approach  to  the  school  as  a major  institution  of 
culture.  Attempts  to  present  the  basic  information  that  the  teacher-leader  must 
know  for  an  inter-ethnic  classroom. 

101.  Burma,  John  Harmon.  Spanish-Speaking  Groups  in  the  United  States.  Durham,  North 
Carolina:  Duke  University  Press,  1955.  214  pp.  Bibliography,  pp  199-209. 

A survey  of  Mexican  Americans,  Filipinos,  and  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States.  A 
panoramic  view  of  these  minorities  and  their  problems  of  assimilation  and  adjust- 
ment in  American  culture,  and  an  analysis  of  their  demography,  history,  and  con- 
temporary sociological,  cultural,  educational,  and  economic  conditions. 

102.  Bums,  Donald.  “Ninos  de  la  sierra  peruana  estudian  en  quechua  para  saber  espanol.” 
Anuario  Indigenista,  Vol.  XXVII  (December  1968),  pp.  105-1 10. 

Quechua-Spanish  bilingual  education  programs  in  Peru. 

103.  Cahman,  Wemer  J.  “The  Cultural  Consciousness  of  Jewish  Youth.”  Jewish  Social 
Studies , Vol.  XIV,  No.  3 (July  1952),  pp.  195-208. 

Presents  results  from  a study  of  a group  of  non-orthodox  but  otherwise  ideologically 
undefined  and  unaffiliated  Jewish  teen-agers  in  the  Brownsville  section  of  Brooklyn, 
in  order  to  contribute  to  the  reformulation  of  the  values  of  Judaism  and  Jewish 
culture  in  the  new  frame  of  reference  developed  since  the  creation  of  Israel. 

104.  California  State  Department  of  Education.  Prospectus  for  Equitable  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities for  Spanish-Speaking  Children.  Sacramento,  California:  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  1967. 

105.  Callard,  J.  A.  “Bilingualism  and  the  Pre-School  Child.”  Proceedings  of  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  Education  Associations,  1933,  pp.  56-58. 

Observations  based  on  experiences  with  English-Welsh  bilingualism. 

106.  Canada.  Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism.  Preliminary  Report.  Otta- 
wa: Queen’s  Printer,  February  1,  1965.  21 1 pp. 

Summary  of  the  Commission’s  experience  in  personal  contact  with  the  public  and  a 
setting  forth  of  its  provisional  conclusions. 
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*107 Book  I:  General  Introduction:  The  Official  Languages.  Ottawa:  Queen’s  Printer 

October  8,  1967.  212  pp. 

Origins,  background  development,  and  various  forms  of  bilingualism  and  bicultural- 
ism  in  Canada. 

*108 Book  II:  Education.  Ottawa:  Queen’s  Printer,  May  23,  1968.  350  pp. 

Linguistic  and  cultural  aspects  of  education  in  Canada. 

109.  Canada.  Royal  Commission  on  Education.  (Parent  Commission)  Report  in  5 vols.  Que- 
bec, Canada:  Ministry  of  Education,  1963-1966. 

*110.  Canadian  Commission  for  UNESCO.  The  Description  and  Measurment  of  Bilingual- 
ism/Description  et  mesure  du  bilinguisme,  edited  by  Louis  Kelley.  Pre-prints  for  the 
Moncton  Seminar  (6-14  June,  1967)  Proceedings.  Toronto,  Canada:  University  of  Toron- 
to Press,  In  Press.  1 59  pp. 

The  most  worldwide  review  of  interdisciplinary  problems  and  progress  in  research  of 
bilingualism.  , . 

111.  Carman,  Justice  Neale.  Foreign  Language  Units  of  Kansas:  Historical  Atlas  and  Statistics. 
Lawrence,  Kansas:  The  University  of  Kansas  Press,  1962.  Maps,  tables,  bibliography. 

• \ 

112 “Germans  in  Kansas.”,  American-German  Review,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  4 (1961)  on 

4-8.  . • 

113.  Carri&re,  Joseph  M.  “Creole  Dialect  of  Missouri.”  American  Speech, V ol.  XIV,  No.  2 
(April  1939),  pp.  109-1 19. 

Focuses  on  the  English  influence  and  English  loanwords  in  the  Colonial  French  of 
Old  Mines,  Missouri. 

1 14.  Carroll,  John  B.  “The  Contributions  of  Psychological  Theory  and  Educational  Research 
to  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages.”  The  Modern  Language  Journal,  Vol.  XLIX  No  5 
(May  1965),  pp.  273-281. 

* An  address  delivered  at  the  International  Conference  on  Modem  Foreign  Language 
Teaching,  Kongresshalle,  Berlin,  Germany,  September  5,  1964. 

115.  Carrow,  Sister  Mary  A.  “Linguistic  Functioning  of  Bilingual  and  Monolingual  Children.” 
Journal  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Disorders,  Vol  XXII  ( 1 957),  pp.  37 1-280. 

116.  Carter,  Thomas  P.  “A  Negative  Self-Concept  of  Mexican-American  Students.”  School 
and  Society,  Vol.  XCVI,  No.  2306  (March  30,  1 968),  pp.  217-21 9. 

117 Preparing  Teachers  for  Mexican  American  Children.  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Rural  Education  and  Small  Schools;  and  Washington,  D.  C.:  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  Teacher  Education,  February  1969.  15  pp.  Notes,  pp.  14-15. 

. Stresses  need  for  “a  new  breed  of  educators— one  equipped  to  make  objective  ap- 
praisals of  problems,  and  to  take  rational  and  appropriate  steps  to  encourage  their 
elimination.”  (p.  14) 

^ ^ — • Mexican  Americans  in  School:  A Study  of  Educational  Neglect  (tentative  title).  To 

be  published  in  1969  or  early  1970  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  New 
York. 


* 


1 19.  Caskey,  Owen  L.,  and  Jimmy  Hodges.  A Resource  and  Reference  Bibliography  on  Teach- 
ing and  Counseling  the  Bilingual  Student.  Prepared  and  printed  through  funds  provided  by 
Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory  to  the  Mexican  American  Teacher  and 
Counselor  Education  Programs.  School  of  Education,  Texas  Technological  College,  Lub- 
bock, Texas,  March  1968.  733  references. 

120.  Cebollero,  Pedro  Angel.  La  politica  linguistic o-escolar  de  Puerto  Rico.  Consejo  Superior 
de  Ensenanza  de  Puerto  Rico,  Publicaciones  Pedagbgicas,  Vol.  II,  No.  1.  Revised,  second 
edition.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico:  Impr.  Baldrich,  1945. 145  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  142-143. 

Contains  a brief  history  of  the  language  problem  in  Puerto  Rico  with  a review  of  the 
studies  related  to  this  problem,  an  analysis  of  the  social  necessity  of  English. 

121 A School  Language  Policy  for  Puerto  Rico.  Educational  Publication  Series  II,  No.  1. 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico:  Superior  Educational  Council,  1945 « 

See  Spanish  version  for  annotation. 

122.  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics.  International  Conference  on  Second  Language  Problems. 
Report  on  Eighth  Meeting.  Heidelberg,  April  26-29,  1967.  Washington,  D.C.;  Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics,  February  1968.  47  pp. 

Contains  the  recommendations,  resolutions,  and  agenda  of  the  conference;  with 
appendices  .dealing  with  research,  teaching,  and  the  linguistic  situations  in  countries 
all  over  the  world. 

1 23.  Styles  of  Learning  Among  American  Indians:  An  Outline  for  Research.  Report  and 

Recommendations  of  a Conference  held  at  Stanford  University,  August  8-10,  1968.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.:  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  February  1969.  36  pp.  References  at  the 
end  of  several  chapters. 

Proceedings  of  a meeting  of  specialists  in  Psycholinguistics,  study  of  child  language, 
child  psychology,  Indian  cultural  anthropology,  and  related  fields,  organized  to 
outline  feasible  research  projects  to  investigate  the  ways  in  which  the  styles  of 
learning  employed  by  Indian  groups  may  be  related  to  the  school  achievement  of  the 
Indian  student. 

124.  Cervenka,  Edward  J.  The  Measurement  of  Bilingualism  and  Bicultural  Socialization  of 
the  Child  in  the  School  Setting:  The  Development  of  Instruments.  Section  IV,  Final 
Report  on  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research:  1966-1967  (Contract  No.  66-1),  to  the 
Institute  for  Educational  Development,  by  the  Staff  and  Study  Directors:  Child  Develop- 
ment Evaluation  and  Research  Center.  Austin,  Texas:  The  University  of  Texas,  August 
31,  1967.  Mimeographed. 

125.  . Administration  Manual  for  the  Inventory  of  Socialization  for  Bilingual  Children, 

Ages  Three  to  Ten.  “Administration  Manual  for  Tests  of  Basic  Language  Competence  in 
English  and  Spanish,”  Levels  I and  II.  Prepared  for  the  Child  Development  Evaluation  and 
Research  Center  (Southwest).  Parts  of  the  Final  Report  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (Contract  No.  OEO-4115).  Austin,  Texas:  The  University  of  Texas,  August 
1968.  Mimeographed. 

Set  of  three  batteries  of  experimental  instruments  developed  for  use  in  the  study  of 
bilingual  programs  and  other  compensatory  education  programs  in  Texas. 
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126.  Charles,  Edgar  B.,  ed.  Mexican-American  Education:  A Bibliography.  Prepared  for: 
National  Conference  on  Educational  Opportunities  for  Mexican-Americans,  April  25-26, 
1968.  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Rural  Education  and  Small 
Schools,  March  1968.  22  pp. 

A selected  listing  of  90  books,  monographs,  journal  articles,  and  unpublished  papers 
on  -the  education  of  the  Mexican  American,  with  annotations. 

127.  Child,  Irvin  L.  Italian  or  American?  The  Second  Generation  in  Conflict.  New  Haven, 
Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press,  for  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations;  London: 
Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press,  1943.  208  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  201-202. 

A comprehensive  study  of  the  acculturation  of  Italian  immigrants. 

128.  China  Project,  Stanford  University.  Central  South  China.  New  Haven,  Connecticut: 
Human  Relation  Area  Files,  1956.  874  pp.  Bibliography,  maps,  charts. 

A conscientious  and  quite  exhaustive  compilation  of  relevant  facts  and  information. 

129.  China,  Republic  of.  Ministry  of  Education,  National  Institute  for  Compilation  and  Trans- 
lation. A Study  of  the  Most  Frequently  Used  Vocabulary  at  the  Elementary  School  Level. 
Taipei,  Taiwan:  Chung  Hwa  Book  Co.,  1967.  50  pp.  text,  244  pp.  charts  and  tabulations, 
36  pp.  indices. 

The  most  recent  vocabulary  study  of  written  literature  and  exercises  at  this  level.  No 
claim  of  validity  regarding  oral  vocabulary. 

130.  Chomsky,  Noam.  “Language  and  the  Mind.”  Psychology  Today,  Vol.  I,  No.  9 (February 
1968). 


131.  Chou,  Fa-kao.  A Study  of  the  Chinese  Language.  Taipei,  Taiwan:  Chung-hwa  Cultural 

■ Publication  Enterprises,  1966.  168  pp.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 

This  work,  by  one  of  the  leading  Chinese  linguists,  gives  a scholarly  overview  of  the 
Chinese  language,  its  characteristics,  and  an  introduction  to  the  various  approaches 
i to  Chinese  linguistics. 

132.  Christian,  Chester  C.,  Jr.  “The  Acculturation  of  the  Bilingual  Child.”  The  Modern  Lan- 
guage Journal,  Vol.  XLIX,  No.  3 (March  1965),  pp.  160-1 65. 

Here  the  effect  that  insistence  on  spoken  English  has  on  bilingual  children  is  studied. 
The  problem  of  confusion  and  frustration  which  exists  when  a child  leams  one 
language  and  culture  from  his  parents  and  then  must  learn  another  language  and 
culture  when  he  enters  school  is  discussed. 

133.  — , ed.  Reports:  Bilingual  Education:  Research  and  Teaching.  See  Southwest  Council  of 
Foreign  Language  Teachers. 

^ i *'• 

I 134. — , and  Robert  Lado,  eds.  Reports:  Our  Bilinguals:  Social  and  Psychological  Barriers; 

Linguistic  and  Pedagogical  Barriers.  See  Southwest  Council  of  Foreign  Language  Teach- 
ers. •> 

■ < 


135.  Christian,  Jane  M.  The  Navajo:  A People  in  Transition.  Part  One.  Southwestern  Studies, 
Vol.  II,  No.  3 (Fall  1964),  pp.  3-35;  Part  Two  .Southwestern  Studies,  Vol.  II,  No.  4 
(Winter  1965),  pp.  39-71. 


An  anthropologist-linguist  studies  sympathetically  the  Navajo  effort  to  live  in  two 
worlds  at  once,  and  to  try  to  integrate  the  best  in  both  into  a living  whole. 

136 and  Chester  C.  Christian,  Jr.  “Spanish  Language  and  Culture  in  the  Southwest.”  In 

Joshua  A.  Fishman,  et  al.  Language  Loyalty  in  the  U.S.:  The  Maintenance  and  Perpetua- 
tion of  the  Non-English  Mother  Tongue  by  American  Ethnic  and  Religious  Groups. 
London,  The  Hague,  Paris:  Mouton  & Co.,  1966,  pp.  280-317. 

Contains  a history  of  Spanish-speaking  peoples  in  the  development  of  the  South- 
west; a profile  of  the  contemporary  Mexican  Americans;  a sociocultural  analysis 
with  emphasis  on  language  and  its  relationship  to  society  and  culture. 

137.  Christophersen,  Paul.  Bilingualism.  An  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  on  Foundation  Day, 
November  17th,  1958,  University  College,  Ibadan,  Nigeria.  Published  for  the  University 
College,  Ibadan,  by  Methuen  & Co.  Ltd.,  London,  36  Essex  Street,  W.  C.  2.  16  pp. 

A study  of  the  nature  of  bilingualism,  with  advantages  and  disadvantages,  especially 
in  the  individual. 

138.  Ciarlantini,  Franco.  “Italian  in  American  Schools.”  Atlantica,  Vol.  IX,  No.  5 (July  1930), 
pp.  14-15. 

Discusses  the  teaching  of  Italian  in  American  public  and  private  schools. 

139.  Cohen,  Marcel.  Pour  une  sociologie  du  langage.  Sciences  d’Aujourd’hui.  Paris:  Albin 
Michel,  1956.  396  pp.  Bibliographies. 

140.  Cole,  Desmond.  “School  for  Tommorrow— A Dissent.”  VISTA,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4 (Janu- 
ary -February  1969),  pp.  59-64. 

The  philosophy  of  the  United  Nations  International  Sphool  is  described  and  its 
implications  considered  for  future  mutual  understanding  ind  world  peace. 

141.  Coleman,  James  S.,  et  al.  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity.  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education.  A publication  of  the  National  Center 
for  Educational  Statistics.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1966. 
737  pp. 

This  survey  is  addressed  to  four  major  questions:  extent  to  which  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities  are  segregated  in  schools,  availability  of  factors  regarded  as  good  indica- 
tors of  educational  quality,  achievement  as  measured  by  standardized  tests,  and 
relationships  between  achievement  and  the  kinds  of  schools  attended.  Six  groups 
were  studied:  Negroes,  American  Indians,  Oriental  Americans,  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexi- 
can Americans,  and  the  “majority”  or  simply  “white”  Americans. 

142.  Colorado  Commission  on  Spanish-Sumamed  Citizens.  Report  to  the  Colorado  General' 
Assembly:  The  Status  of  Spanish-Sumamed  Citizens  in  Colorado.  Denver:  State  of  Colo- 
rado, January  1967.  125  pp.  Notes  and  bibliography,  pp.  121-125. 

Contains  statistical,  sociological,  and  psychological  data;  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions in  the  areas  of  education,  income,  poverty,  health,  housing,  and  consumer 
problems. 

143.  Columbia  University.  Teachers  College.  The  International  Institute  of  Teachers  College. 
A Survey  of  the  Public  Educational  System  of  Puerto  Rico.  Columbia  University,  Teach- 
ers College,  New  York  Bureau  of  Publications,  1926. 
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144.  Comite  Permanent  de  la  Survivance  Fran9aise  en  Amerique.  La  Vie  Franco-Americaine, 
, published  annually  from  1938  to  1952. 

References  on  the  political,  intellectual, and  social  aspects  of  life  among  the  French- 
speaking  population  of  New  England. 

145.  Commission  de  Cooperation  Technique  en  Afrique/Committee  for  Technical  Co- 
operation  in.  Africa.  Co^oque  sur  le  miltilinguisme/Symposium  on  Multilingualism.  Deux- 
ieme  Reunion  du  Comite  Interafricain  de  Linguistique/Second  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
African  Committee  on  Linguistics.  Brazzaville,  16-21,  VII  1962.  London:  Bureau  des 
Publications  CCTA/CTCA  Publications  Bureau,  February  1964. 

Discusses  educational  aspects  of  multilingualism  and  linguistic  problems  of  multilin- 
gualism, including  John  B.  Carroll’s  “Some  Psychological  Considerations  Relevant  to 
Bilingualism  and  Second  Language  Acquisition:  Recent  Approaches”  and  Malcdlm 
Guthrie’s  “Multilingualism  and  Cultural  Factors.”  Also  includes  articles  on  creole 
and  pidgin  languages  with  emphasis  on  the  African  linguistic  situation. 

146.  Conwell,  Marylin  J.,  and  Alphonse  Juillaud.  Louisiana  French  Grammar.  Vol.  I:  Phonol- 
ogy, Morphology,  and  Syntax.  Janua  Linguarum,  Series  Practica,  No.  1.  The  Hague: 
Mouton  & Co.,  1963.  207  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  202-207. 

A technical  study  of  the  three  French  dialects  of  Louisiana,  with  an  introduction 
giving  a picture  of  the  history  and  education  of  the  Acadians,  and  a long  and 
up-to-date  bibliography  on  dialectal  description  and  Louisiana  French. 

147.  Cook,  Katherine  M.,  and  Florence  E.  Reynolds.  The  Education  of  Native  and  Minority 
Groups:  A Bibliography,  1923-1932.  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of 
Education,  Bulletin  No.  12  (1933).  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1933. 

A 573-item  classified  bibliography  with  succinct  annotations,  a subject  and  author 
index.  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Philippines,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Samoa,  and  Guam  are  included. 

148.  Coombs,  L.  Madison.  Doorway  Toward  the  Light:  The  Story  of  the  Special  Navajo 

Education  Program  (Lawrence,  Kansas,  1962).  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  1 962.  * 

149.  — , et  al.  The  Indian  Child  Goes  to  School:  A Story  of  Interracial  Differences.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  1958. 

This  important  study  involved  administering  California  Achievement  Tests  to  23,608 
pupils  attending  federal,  mission,  and  public  schools,  in  1 1 states.  It  offered  further 
evidence  that  Indian  pupils  do  not  achieve  as  well  in  the  basic  skill  subjects  as  white 
pupils  and  that  they  fall  progressively  behind  the  national  norms.as  they  continue  in 
school. 

150.  Cooper,  James  G.  “Predicting  School  Achievement  for  Bilingual  Pupils.”  The  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology , Vol.  XLIX,  No.  1 (February  1958),  pp.  3 1-36.  8 references. 

This  study  demonstrated  that  the  six  intelligence  tests  examined  predicted  school 
success  with  a degree  of  accuracy  ranging  from  moderate  to  high  for  the  Territory  of 
Guam’s  bilingual  pupils. 

151.  Cordasco,  Frank  M.  “The  Challenge  of  the  Non-English-Speaking  Child  in  American 

Schools.”  School  and  Society,  Vol.  XCVI,  March  30,  1968,  pp.  198-201.  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  ; 


Advocates  bilingual  schooling  for  preservation  of  cultural  identity. 

152 “The  Puerto-Rican  Family  and  the  Anthropologist.”  Teachers  College  Records,  Vol. 

LX VIII,  No.  8 (May  1967),  pp.  672-674. 

Review  of  Oscar  Lewis’  A Puerto-Rican  Family  in  the  Culture  of  Poverty:  San  Juan 
and  New  York,  New  York:  Random  House,  Inc.,  1966.  669  pp. 

/ ji 

153.  “Puerto-,Rican  Pupils  and  American  Education.”  School  and  Society,  Vol.  XCV  (Feb- 

ruary 18,  1967),  pp.  116-119.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Strongly  recommends  that  immediate  and  effective  steps  be  undertaken  to  provide 
special  educational  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Puerto  Rican  population  of 
American  schools. 

154.  Cornwell,  Elmer  E.,  Jr.  “Party  Absorption  of  Ethnic  Groups:  The  Case  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.”  Social  Forces,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  3 (March  1960),  pp.  205-210. 

Confirms  the  hypothesis  that  the  American  political  party  has  be.en  an  important 
factor  in  the  integration  of  successive  waves  of  immigrants  into  the  American  politi- 
cal community. 

155.  Cotnam,  Jacques.  “Are  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism  Nothing  But  a Lure?”  Culture,  Vol. 
XXVIII,  No.  2 (June  1967),  pp.  137-148. 

Discusses  the  French-Canadians’  desire  for  cultural  survival. 

156.  Covello,  Leonard.  “The  Italians  in  America.”  Italy- America  Monthly,  Vol.  I,  No.  7 (July 
15,  1934),  pp.  11-17. 

157.  The  Social  Background  of  the  Italo-A  merican  School  Child:  A Study  of  the  Southern 

Italian  Family  Mores  and  Their  Effect  on  the  School  Situation  in  Italy  and  America . 
Edited  and  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Francesco  Cordasco.  Leiden,  The  Nether- 
lands: E.  J.  Brill,  1967.  488  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  xxv-xxx. 

A valuable  study  by  an  experienced  educator  giving  a deep  insight  into  the  way  of 
life  of  a major  ethnic  group  and  the  educational  opportunities  given  to  it  in  the 
context  of  poverty  and  tradition. 

158 , with  Guido  D’Agostino,  The  Heart  is  the  Teacher.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 

Company,  Inc.,  1958.  275  pp. 

The  romanticized  autobiography  of  Leonard  Covello,  who  has  devoted  his  talent  and 
experience  to  solving  the  educational  problems  of  migrant  children  in  New  York, 
Italians  and  Puerto  Ricans  in  particular. 

159.  Cumberland,  Charles  C.  The  United  States-Mexican  Border : A Selective  Guide  to  the 
Literature  of  the  Region.  Supplement  to  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  2 (June  1960). 
Ithaca,  New  York:  Rural  Sociological  Society,  1960.  236  pp. 

160.  Dadabhay,  Yusuf.  “Circuitous  Assimilation  Among  Rural  Hindustanis  in  California.” 
Social  Forces,  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  2 (December  1954),  pp.  138-141. 

Shows  that  the  assimilation  of  East  Indian  immigrants  follows  the  pattern  of  that  of 
Mexican  Americans,  whose  subculture  is  more  immediately  accessible  to  them  than 
is  the  dominant  American  culture. 
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161.  Daedalus,  Vol.  XC,  No.  2 (Spring  1961).  Special  issue  dedicated  to  “Ethnic  Groups  in 
American  Life.”  211  pp. 

A collection  of  ten  articles  dealing  with  the  problems  of  assimilation  and  education 
of  minority  groups. 

( 

162.  Dakin,  Julian,  Brian  Tiffen,  and  H.  G.  Widdowson.  Language  in  Education;  the  Problem 
in  Commonwealth  Africa  and  the  Indo-Pakistan  Sub-Continent.  The  Language  and  Lan- 
guage Learning  Series,  Vol.  XX.  London:  Oxford  University^Press,  1968.  177  pp. 

Three  studies  about  the  choice  of  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  first  two  deal  with 
the  evolution  of  an  educational  language  policy.  The  third  study  suggests  an  alterna- 
tive approach  to  the  teaching  of  English  as  a second  language  in  Africa  and  India. 

163.  D’Amours,  Ernest  R.  “Le  College  de  l’Assomption  de  Worcester:  son  origine  et  son 
evolution.”  Le  Canado-Americain,  Vol.  II,  No.  4 (1960-1961),  pp.  10-17. 

Origin  and  evolution  of  Franco-American  Assumption  College  in  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

164.  Darcy,  Natalie  T.  “Bilingualism  and  the  Measurement  of  Intelligence:  Review  of  a Dec- 
ade of  Research.”  The  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  Vol.  CIII,  Second  Half  (December 
1963),  pp.  259-282.  43  references* 

A highly  critical  review  of  literature  on  bilingualism  as  related  to  intelligence, 
1953-63.  Discusses  studies  related  to  age  and  background  of  students,  instruments, 

verbal  and  non-verbal  language,  and  teaching  methods. 

1 > 

165.  — . “The  Performance  of  Bilingual  Puerto  Rican  Children  on  Verbal  and  Non-Language 
• Tests  of  Intelligence.”  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  XLV,  No.  7 (March  1952), 

pp.  499-506. 

Discusses  the  importance  of  administering  both  the  verbal  and  the  non-language  type 
to  yiehj  a valid  intelligence  score  of  a bilingual  population. 

166. _».  “A  Review  of  the  Literature  on  the  Effects  of  Bilingualism  Upon  the  Measurement  of 
Intelligence.”  The  Pedagogical  Seminary  and  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  Vol. 
LXXXII,  First  Half  (March  1953),  pp.  21-57.  110-item  bibliography. 

Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  bilingual  student’s  background  in  interpreting 
intelligence  tests. 

167.  Dartigue,  Esther.  “Bilingualism  in  the  Nursery  School,”  The  French  Review,  Vol,  XXX, 
No.  4 (February  1966),  pp.  577-587.  10  references. 

A report  on  the  United  Nations  Nursery  School  in  Paris.  French  and  English  are  used 
as  mediums  of  instruction,  but  there  is  no  effort  to  produce  bilinguals  in  these 
languages.  0 •- 

168.  Dawes,  T.  R.  Bilingual  Teaching  in  Belgian  Schools.  Cambridge,  England:  University  of 
Wales  Press,  1902.  63  pp. 

169.  Dawidowicz,  Lucy  S,  “Yiddish:  Past,  Present  and  Perfect.”  Commentary,  Vol.  XXXIII, 
No.  5 (May  1962),  pp.  375-385. 

An  account  of  the  Yiddish  language  in  the  world  and  its  importance  in  the  United 
States. 

170.  Diebold,  A.  Richard,  Jr.  “The  Consequences  of  Early  Bilingualism  in  Cognitive 
Development  and  Personality  Formation.”  In  Edward  Norbeck,  Douglass  Price-Williams, 
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and  William  M.  McCord,  eds.,  The  Study  of  Personality:  An  Interdisciplinary  Appraisal, 
Holt,  Reinhart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1968,  pp.  218-245.  Bibliography,  pp.  239-245. 

Focuses  on  the  emotional  and  intellectual  psychology  of  the  bilingual. 

171 “Incipient  Bilingualism.”  Language,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  1 (January-March  1961),  pp. 

97-112. 

Reexamines  two  premises  of  language  contact:  (1)  that  the  production  of  “complete 
meaningful  utterances”  is  the  minimal  skill  necessary  in  a second  language  for  bilin- 
gual status,  and  (2)  that  “the  form  assumed  by  interference  is  determined  by  the 
structures  of  the  two  languages  in  contact.”  Proposes  that  certain  sociological  fac- 
tors are  equally  crucial  in  determining  the  form  of  interference  phenomena.  The 
research  uses  a Spanish-Huave  language  contact  situation. 

172.  Diehl,  Kemper.  “San  Antonio  Classes  Uses  Two  Languages.”  Southern  Education  Re- 
port, Vol.  Ill,  No.  3 (October  1967),  pp.  16-19. 

Describes  Spanish-English  bilingual  education  in  Carvajal  Elementary  School  of  the 
San  Antonio  Independent  School  District. 

173.  Diekhoff,  John  S.  NDEA  and  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  New  York:  The  Modem  Lan- 
guage Association  of  America,  1965.  148  pp. 

Critical  study  of  the  NDEA  Language  Development  Program.  Contains  a summary  of 
NDEA  achievements  up  to  that  time  and  a summary  of  recommendations. 

174.  Diller,  Karl  C.  “‘Compound’  and  ‘Coordinate’  Bilingualism-A  Conceptual  Artifact.”  A 
paper  presented  to  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America,  Forty-Second  Annual  Meeting, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  December  19,  1967.  Revised  version  to  be  published  in  Word.  13  pp.  9 
references. 

Argues  that  compound  and  coordinate  bilingualism  are  poorly  defined  notions;  that 
the  experimental  evidence  does  not  support  these  concepts;  and  that  there  are  strong 
linguistic  reasons  why  these  concepts  cannot  stand. 

175.  Dimitn,  'A,  J.  R.  “A  Bilingual  Child.”  English  Language  Teaching,  Vol.  XX,  No.  1 
(October  1965),  pp.  23-28. 

. Some  observations  regarding  a child  with  whom  one  parent  spoke  English  and  one 
parent  Serbian. 

176.  Dinin,  Samuel.  “The  Curriculum  of  the  Jewish  School.”  American  Jewish  Yearbook, 
Vol.  LXIII,  1962,  pp.  214-225.  105-item  bibliography. 

Presents  recent  trends  tending  to  modernize  and  update  the  curriculum  of  Jewish 
schools  with  increasing  emphasis  on  the  study  of  Hebrew.  A selected  bibliography  of 
Jewish  education  curricula  follows. 

177.  Ditchy,  Jay  K.,  ed.  Les  acadiens  louisiaitiis  et  leur  parler.  Paris:  Librairie  E.  Droz; 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press;  London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1932. 

Author  unknown.  Contains  brief  notes  on  morphology,  phonology,  extensive  gloss- 
ary, short  history  (somewhat  sentimental);  and  a list  of  original  Acadian  families. 
See  review  by  William  A.  Reed,  Louisiana  French  scholar,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  neu- 
franzdsische  Sprache  und  Literatur,  Vol.  LVII  (1934),  pp.  257-295. 
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178.  Divine,  Robert  A.  American  Immigration  Policy,  1924-1952.  Yale  Historical  Publication, 
Miscellany,  No.  66.  New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press,  1957.,  220  pp.  Bibli- 
ographical essay,,  pp.  195-209. 

179.  Doble.  Digest  of  Bilingual  Education  published  by  the  Early  Childhood  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Project  Office,  Ferkauf  Graduate  School  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences,  Yeshiva 
University,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  New  York  10003. 

180.  Dodson,  C.  J.  Language  Teaching  and  the  Bilingual  Method.  London:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  1967.  182  pp. 

Offers  practical  help  to  the  modern-language  teacher  through  the  “bilingual 
method.” 

181.  Doran,  Thomas  A. , “Spanish-Biology:  Final  Report.”  Report  No.  NDEA-VI-69. 
Folsom,  California:  Folsom  Unified  School  District,  January  1,  1965.  32  pp. 

Report  of  the  effect  on  achievement  of  integrating  the  elementary  and  secondary 
studies  of  Spanish  and  Biology. 

182.  Dorrance,  Ward  Allison.  “The  Survival  of  French  in  the  Old  District  of  Sainte- 
Genevieve.”  The  University  of  Missouri  Studies:  A Quarterly  of  Research,  Voi.  X,  No.  2 

(April  1935).  134  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  130-133. 

An  extensive  study  of  the  Creole  French  Dialect  of  Missouri,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
historical  and  social  background  of  the  French  peasants  living  in  the  district,  fol- 
lowed by  an  extensive  glossary  and  some  characteristic  aspects  of  their  folklore. 

183‘  Downs’  James  F.  “The  Cowboy  and  the  Lady:  Models  as  a Determinant  of  the  Rate  of 
Acculturation  Among  the  Pinon  Navajo.”  Kroeber  Anthropological  Society  Papers  No 
29  (Fall  1963),  pp.  53-67.  V ’ 

Describes  the  ideals  to  which  these  Navajo  subscribe  which  break  with  their  cultural 
heritage. 

184.  Dozier,  Edward  P.  “Two  Examples  of  Linguistic  Acculturation:  The  Yaqui  of  Sonora 

and  Arizona  and  the  Tewa  of  New  Mexico.”  Language,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  1 (1965),  pp. 
146-157.  " 

“These  two  contrasting  acculturative  situations,  in  both  linguistic  and  non-linguistic 
aspects,  appear  to  be  due  to  the  contact  situation,  one  permissive  [Yaqui  has  exhaus- 
tive borrowing  from  Spanish]  and  the  other  forced  [the  Tewa  have  resisted  accultur- 
ation] .”  (pp.  156f) 

185.  Drotning,  Phil.  “Norway  in  Wisconsin.”  Reprinted  from  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

(copyright  1945)  in  American-Scandinavian  Review,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  2 (Summer  1950) 
pp.  149-154. 

186.  Ducharme,  Jacques.  The  Shadows  of  the  Trees:  The  Story  of  the  French-Canadians  in 
New  England.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers,  1943.  258  pp.  Bibliography  of  Franco- 
American  literature,  pp.  245-258. 

A romanticized  history  of  the  Franco-Americans. 

187.  Dulong,  Gaston.  Bibliographie  linguistique  du  Canada  Frangais.  Quebec,  Canada:  Les 
Presses  de  1‘Universite  Laval,  1966.  166  pp. 
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188.  Dusel,  John  P.,  ed.  What  Next  in  Foreign  Languages?  A Planning  Conference  for  Improv- 
ing Instruction  and  Articulation  in  Foreign  Languages  in  California  Public  Schools,  Octo- 
ber 4,  5,  and  6,  1967.  San  Diego,  California:  Foreign  Language  Council,  April  1968. 

189.  Dushkin,  Alexander  M.,  and  Uriah  Z.  Engelman.  Jewish  Education  in  the  United  States: 
Report  of  the  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Jewish  Education  in  the  United  States.  Vol.  I. 
New  York:  American  Association  for  Jewish  Education,  1959.  265  pp. 

A comprehensive  seven-year  study  of  Jewish  education  in  the  United  States. 

190.  Edelman,  Martin,  Robert  L.  Cooper,  and  Joshua  A.  Fishman.  “The  Contextualization  of 
Schoolchildren’s  Bilingualism.”  The  Irish  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  II,  No.  2 (1968),  pp. 
106-111. 

The  contextualized  degree  of  bilingualism  measures,  one  designed  to  assess  the  ex- 
tent to  which  each  language  is  used,  the  other  to  assess  relative  proficiency  in  the 

two  languages,  were  administered  to  34  bilingual  children  of  Puerto  Rican  back- 
ground. 

191.  Eichom,  Dorothy  H.,  and  Harold  E.  Jones.  “Bilingualism.”  In  “Development  of  Mental 
Functions.”  Review  of  Educational  Research , Vol.  XXII,  No.  5 (December  1952),  Chap- 
ter II,  p.  425. 

A general  report  on  the  adverse  effect  of  bilingualism  on  I.Q.  taken  from  two 
studies:  one  on  New  York  children  of  Puerto  Rican  parentage  and  the  other  by 
Jones  and  Stewart  in  Wales. 

192.  Eikel,  Fred,  Jr.  “New  Braunfels  German.”  American  Speech,  Part  I:  Vol.  XLI,  No.  1 
(February  1966),  pp.  5-16;  Part  II:  Vol.  XLI,  No.  4 (December  1966),  pp.  254-260;  Part 
III:  Vol.  XLII,  No.  2 (May  1967),  pp.  83-104. 

Part  I gives  a brief  history  of  German  settlements  in  Texas;  Part  II  deals  with  the 
phonology  of  the  New  Braunfels  dialect;  and  Part  III  is  concerned  with  its  morph- 
ology and  syntax. 


193.  Elkholy,  Abdo  A.  The  Arab  Moslems  in  the  United  States:  Religion  and  Assimilation. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut:  College  & University  Press,  Publishers,  1966.  176  pp.  Bibliogra- 
phy, pp.  161-172. 

Analyzes  the  historical  background  as  well  as  the  present  situation  of  Arab  Moslems 
in  the  United  States,  with  detailed  statistical  data  on  their  number,  distributions,  , 
activities,  characteristics,  etc. 

194.  Ellis,  Frances  H.  “Historical  Account  of  German  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Indianapolis,  1869-1919.”  The  Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  Vol.  L,  Part  I:  No.  2 (June 
1954),  pp.  119-138;  Part  II:  No.  3.  (September  1956),  pp.  251-276;  Part  III:  No.  4. 
(December  1954),  pp.  357-380. 


195.  Elwert,  W.  Theodor.  Das  zweisprachige  Individuum:  Ein  Selbstzeugnis.  Weisbaden,  Ger- 
many, in  Kommission  bei  F.  Steiner,  1960.  80  pp.  - 

Translation:  The  Bilingual  Individual:  An  Autobiographical  Statement. 

196.  Ernst,  Robert.  Immigrant  Life  in  New  York  City,  1825-1863.  New  York:  King’s  Crown 
Press,  1949.  331  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  297-319. 
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197.  Ervin-Tripp,  Susan.  “Becoming  a Bilingual.”  Working  Paper  No.  9,  Language-Behavior 
Research  Laboratory.  Funded  by  a grant  from  the  Institute  of  International  Studies, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  March  1968.  Mimeographed.  28  pp. 


The  author  brings  to  bear  some  of  the  considerations  affecting  age  of  learning  and 
the  milieu  to  suggest  new  directions  for  research. 


1 98 “An  Issei  Learns  English.”  See  The  Journal  of  Social  Issues. 

# 

199. . “Language  and  TAT  Content  in  Bilinguals.”  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 

ogy, Vol.  LXVIII,  No.  5 (May  1964),  pp.  500-507.  17  references. 

200 — . “Learning  and  Recall  in  Bilinguals.”  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  LXXIV, 
No.  3 (September  1961),  pp.  446-451. 

Italian  bilinguals  were  tested  for  recall  of  pictorial  material  using  English  and  Italian 
during  learning  and  during  recall. 

201___.  “Semantic  Shift  in  Bilingualism.”  American  Journal  of  Psychology , Vol.  LXXIV,  No. 
2 (June  1961),  pp.  233-241. 

Semantic  shift  was  examined  in  the  color-naming  of  Navajo  bilinguals  in  comparison 
with  two  monolingual  groups. 

202.  Estes,  Dwain  M.,  and  David  W.  Darling,  eds . Improving  Educational  Opportunities  of  the 
Mexican- American.  Proceedings  of  the  First  Texas  Conference  for  the  Mexican-American, 
April  13-15,  1967,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Austin,  Texas:  Southwest  Educational  Develop- 
ment Laboratory,  Inter-American  Education  Center,  Texas  Education  Agency,  1967. 

*203.  Ferguson,  Charles  A.  “Diglossia.”  Word,  Vol.  XV,  No.  2 (August  1959),  pp.  325-340. 


side  by  side  throughout  the  speech  community,  with  each  having  a different  role  to 


International  African  Seminar,  University  College,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  in  December 


205.  Fishman,  Joshua  A.  “Bilingualism,  Intelligence,  and  Language  Learning.”  The  Modern 
Language  Journal,  Vol.  XLIX,  No.  4 (April  1965),  pp.  227-236. 

206.  — ..  “Bilingualism  With  and  Without  Diglossia;  Diglossia  With  and  Without  nni«tmoUctr»  ” 
See  The  Journal  of  Social  Issues. 

207.  “Childhood  Indoctrination  for  Minority-Group  Membership.”  Daei 

No.  2 (Spring  1961),  pp.  329-349.  49  references. 

Examines  the  effects  of  formal  education  in  minority-group  schools 
and  behavior  of  the  pupils. 

208.  — . ‘ Degree  of  Bilingualism  in  a Yiddish  School  and  Leisure  Time  Activit 
Social  Psychology,  Vol.  XXXVI  (1952),  pp.  155-65. 

Considers  Yiddish  bilinguality,  and  how  it  affects  the  play  and  other 
of  a school  population. 


Presents  the  linguistic  aspects  of  a situation  where  “two  varieties  of  a language  exist 


play.” 


204 “Variant  Approaches  to  the  Acquisition  of  Literacy.”  Paper  presented  at  the  Ninth 
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209  Hungarian  Language  Maintenance  in  the  United  States.  Bloomington,  Indiana:  Indi- 

ana University  Press,  1966.  The  Uralic  and  Altaic  Series,  Vol.  LXII,  58  pp.  Bibliography, 
pp.  54-58. 

An  up-to-date  appraisal  of  past  and  present  Hungarian  language  maintenance  efforts 
in  the  United  States. 

210  “Language  Maintenance  and  Language  Shift  as  a Field  of  Inquiry:  A Definition  of 

the  Field  and  Suggestions  for  Its  Further  Development.”  Linguistics,  No.  9 (1964),  pp. 
32-70.  90-item  bibliography. 

Analyzes  habitual  language  use  at  more  than  one  point  in  time  or  space  under 
conditions  of  intergroup  contact. 

211  “National  Languages  and  Languages  of  Wider  Communication  in  the  Developing 

Nations.”  Prepared  for  delivery  as  the  keynote  address  at  the  Regional  Conference  on 
Language  and  Linguistics,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  December  1968.  Mimeographed.  23 

pp. 

Reviews  six  factors  or  dimensions  which  could  be  used  in  differentiating  between 
the  language  problems  of  three  different  types  or  clusters  of  new  nations. 

212  , ed.  Readings  in  the  Scoiology  of  Language.  The  Hague:  Mouton  & Co.,  1968.  808  pp. 

Bibliographies. 

Contains  seven  readings  related  to  small-group  interaction,  social  strata  and  sectors, 
socio-cultural  organization,  multilingualism,  maintenance  and  shift,  and  social  con- 
texts. 

213  “Sociolinguistic  Perspective  on  the  Study  of  Bilingualism.”  Linguistics,  An  Interna- 

tional Review,  No.  39  (May  1968),  pp.  21-49.  5 1 -item  bibliography. 

Socio-linguistic  study  of  bilingualism  focusing  upon  the  functionally  different  con- 
texts of  verbal  interaction  in  diglossic  speech  communities. 

214  “Socio-lipguistics  and  the  Language  Problems  of  the  Developing  Countries.”  Interna- 

tional Social  Science  Journal,  Vol.  XX,  No.  2 (1968),  pp.  21  1-225.  Bibliography,  pp. 
222-225. 

Analyzes  the  social  and  linguistic  components  of  the  problems  of  developing 
nations,  and  suggests  some  socio-linguistic  research  methods. 

215  “Some  Contrasts  Between  Linguistically  Homogeneous  and  Linguistically  Heterogen- 

eous Polities.”  Sociological  Inquiry,  Vol.  XXXVI  (1966),  pp.  146-158. 

216. “The  Status  and  Prospects  of  Bilingualism  in  the  United  States.”  The  Modern  Lan- 

guage Journal,  \ ol.  XLIX,  No.  3 (March  1965),  pp.  143-155. 

Discusses  cultural  pluralism,  bilingualism,  and  biculturalism.  Suggests  that  a com- 
mission on  bilingualism  and  biculturalism  be  established  at  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  levels. 

217 “Varieties  of  Ethnicity  and  Varieties  of  Language  Consciousness.”  In  Charles  W. 

Kreidler,  ed.,  “Report  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Round  Table  Meeting  on  Linguistics  and 
Language  Studies.”  Georgetown  University  Monograph  Series  on  Language  and  Linguis- 
tics,^. 18  (1965),  pp.  59-79. 

Studies  “parallelism  between  social  complexity  dhd  complexity  of  linguistic  situa- 
tions.” 
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218 “Who  Speaks  What  Language  to  Whom  and  When?”  La  Linguistique,  Vol.  II  (1965) 

pp.  67-88.  29  references. 

Presents  the  concept  of  “domains  of  language  choice”  in  an  “attempt  to  provide 
socio-cultural  organization  and  socio-cultural  context  for  consideration  of  variance 
in  language  choice  in  multilingual  settings.”  (p.  86) 


219. 


“Yiddish  in  A nerica:  Socio-Linguistic  Description  and  Analysis.”  International  Jour- 
nal of  American  Linguistics,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  2,  Part  2,  April  1965,  94  pp.  Bloomington: 
Indiana  University,  1965.  Publication  of  the  Indiana  University  Research  Center  in  Anth- 
ropology, Folklore  and  Linguistics,  No.  36.  Bibliography  pp.  87-94. 

Appendix:  The  Hebrew  Language  in  the  United  States,  pp.  77-85.  A systematic 
study  examining  all  facets  of  Yiddish  language  maintenance  in  the  United  States. 


220 et  al.  Bilingualism  in  the  Barrio.  2 vols.  Final  Report,  Contract  No. 

OEC-1-0628 17-0297.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation; Bureau  of  Research,  1968.  1,209  pp.  References. 

Presents  a variety  of  techniques  for  the  measurement  and  description  of  bilingual- 
ism, derived  separately  from  the  disciplines  of  linguistics,  psychology,  and  sociology. 


*221 — , et  al.  “Bilingualism  in  the  Barrio.”  The  Modern  Language  Journal,  Vol.  LIII,  No.  3 

(March  1969).  Special  issue  on  bilingualism,  with  a preface  by  Joshua  A.  Fishman  and  the 

following  articles: 

Fishman,  Joshua  A.  “The  Measurement  and  Description  of  Widespread  and  Relatively 
Stable  Bilingualism,”  pp.  152-156. 

Fishman,  Joshua  A.,  and  Heriberto  Casiano.  “Puerto  Ricans  in  our  Press”  pp,  158- 
162. 

Cooper,  Robert  L.,and  Lawrence  Greenfield.  Word  Frequency  Estimation  as  a Measure 
of  Degree  of  Bilingualism,”  pp.  163-1 66. 

Cooper,  Robert  L.,  and  Lawrence  Greenfield.  “Language  Use  in  a Bilingual  Community  ” 
pp.  166-172. 

Cooper,  Robert  L.  Two  Contextualized  Measures  of  Degree  of  Bilingualism  ” np 
172-178. 


Edleman,  Martin.  “The  Contextualization  of  Schoolchildren’s  Bilingualism,”  pp.  179-182. 

Bemey,  Tomi  D.,  and  Robert  L.  Cooper.  “Semantic  Independence  and  Degree  of  Bilin- 
gualism in  Two  Communities,”  pp.  1 82-185. 

Fishrqan,  Joshua  A.,  et  al.  “Bilingualism  in  the  Barrio  (continued).”  The  Modern  Lan- 
guage Journal,  Vol.  LIII,  No.  4 (April  1969).  Contents: 

Findling,  Joav.  “Bilingual  Need  Affiliation  and  Future  Orientation  in  Extragroup  and 
Intragroup  Domains,”  pp.  227-231. 

Ronch,  Judah,  Robert  L.  Cooper,  and  Joshua  A.  Fishman.  “Word  Naming  and  Usage 
Scores  for  a Sample  of  Yiddish-English  Bilinguals,”  pp.  232-235. 

Cooper,  Robert  L.,  Barbara  L.  Fowles,  and  Abraham  Givner.  “Listening  Comprehension 
in  a Bilingual  Community,”  pp.  235-241. 

Silverman,  Stuart  H.  “The  Evaluation  of  Language  Varieties,”  pp.  241-244. 

Fertig,  Shelton,  and  Joshua  A.  Fishman.  “Some  Measures  in  the  Interaction  Between 
Language  Domain  and  Semantic  Dimension  in  Bilinguals,”  pp.  244-249. 

Silverman,  Stuart  H.  “A  Method  for  Recording  and  Analyzing  the  Prosodic  Features  of 
Language,”  pp.  250-254. 

Terry,  Charles  E.,  and  Robert  L.  Cooper.  “A  Note  on  the  Perception  and  Production  of 
Phonological  Variation,”  pp.  254-255. 
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222.  , and  Valdimir  C.  Nahimy.  “The  Ethnic  Group  School  and  Mother  Tongue  Mainte- 

nance in  the  United  States.”  Sociology  of  Education,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  4 (Summer  1964), 
pp.  306-317. 

Sketches  some  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  schools  sponsored  by  or  on 
behalf  of  ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States:  their  size,  auspices,  faculty,  student 
body,  curricula,  and  activities;  and  presents  data  pertaining  to  language  maintenance 
efforts  of  ethnic  group  schools.  a 

223.  et  al.  “Guidelines  for  Testing  Minority  Group  Children.”  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Vol. 

XX,  No.  2 (April  1964),  pp.  129-145.  24  references. 

*224 _,  et  al.  Language  Loyalty  in  the  United  States;  The  Maintenance  and  Perpetuation  of 

Non-English  Mother  Tongues  by  American  Ethnic  and  Religious  Groups.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Einar  Haugen.  The  Hague:  Mouton  & Co.,  1966.  478  pp.  Bibliographies  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter. 

A basic  document  for  the  “study  of  the  self-maintenance  efforts,  rationales,  and 
accomplishments  of  non-English  speaking  immigrants  on  American  shores.”  (p.  15.) 
Includes  histories  of  language  maintenance  efforts  on  the  part  of  broadcasting,  the 
* press,  ethnic  parishes  and  schools,  and  general  community  organizational  and  leader- 
ship interest.  Focuses  on  the  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Ukrainian  groups. 

225. , Charles  A.  Ferguson,  and  Jyotirindra  Das  Gupta,  eds.  Language  Problems  of  Develop- 

ing Nations.  New  York:  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1968.  521  pp.  Select  bibliographies  or 
notes  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

Provides  “examples  of  the  diverse  societal  and  national  functions  of  language  varie- 
ties,...of  the  changes  in  these  functions  as  the  roles  and  statuses  of  their  speakers 
change,  and...of  the  changes  in  the  language  varieties  per  se  that  accompany  then- 
changed  uses  and  users.”  (p.  x.) 

226.. and  Heriberto  Casiano.  “Puerto  Ricans  in  Our  Press.”  The  Modern  Language  Journal, 

Vol.  LIII,  No.  3 (March  1969),  pp.  157-162. 

“This  study  reports  on  the  treatment  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  four  New  York  City 
dailies,  two  published  in  English  and  two  in  Spanish.”  It  seeks  to  answer  certain 
questions  dealing  with  attitude  and  language  maintenance,  (p.  157.) 

227 , comp.,  William  W.  Brickman,  and  Stanley  Lehrer,  eds.  “Subsidized  Pluralism  in  Amer- 

ican Education.”  Supplement  to  School  and  Society,  Vol.  LXXXVII,  No.  2154  (May  23, 

1959),  pp.  245-268. 

A collection  of  seven  papers  representing  the  attempts  of  a philosopher,  an  educa- 
tional administrator,  an  educator,  an  intergroup  relations  specialist,  a sociologist, 
and  a social  psychologist  to  clarify  the  concept  of  publicly  subsidized  pluralism  and 
to  relate  it  to  the  reality  of  American  social  structure  and  American  democratic 
values. 

228.  Fitch,  Michael  John.  “Verbal  and  Performance  Test  Scores  in  Bilingual  Children.”  Re- 
search Study  No.  1.  Unpublished  Ed.D.  dissertation,  Colorado  State  College,  1966.  70  pp. 
Dissertation  Abstracts , Series  A,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  6 (December  1966),  pp.  1654-1655. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  increased  exposure  to  the 
English  language  on  verbal  and  non-verbal  measures  in  bilingual  children. 
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229.  Foerster,  Robert  F.  The  Italian  Emigration  of  Our  Time.  Harvard  Economic  Studies,  Vol. 

XX.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1919.  556  pp.  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 

The  standard  work  on  Italian  emigration  to  all  countries. 


230.  Fogel,  Walter.  Education  and  Income  of  Mexican- Americans  of  the  Southwest.  Mexican- 
American  Study  Project,  Advance  Report  No.  1.  Los  Angeles,  California:  University  of 
California,  1965.30  pp. 

231.  Fogelquist,  Donald  F.  “The  Bilingualism  of  Paraguay.”  Hispania,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  1 
(February  1950),  pp.  23-27.  Bibliographical  notes. 

A brief  description  of  the  true  bilingualism  that  exists  in  Paraguay,  “the  only  bilin- 
gual country  of  the  new  world.” 

232.  Forbes,  Jack  D.  Mexican-Americans,  A Handbook  for  Educators.  Berkeley:  Far  West 
Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development,  1967.  41  pp. 

Presents  sixteen  suggestions  for  the  teacher  and  administrator  of  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can to  begin  acquiring  insights  into  the  background  of  Mexican  culture  and  thinking. 

233.  Ford,  Richard  Clyde.  The  French-Canadians  in  Michigan.”  Michigan  History  Magazine 
Vol.  XXVII,  No.  2 (Spring  1943),  pp.  243-257. 

Describes  the  factors  which  have  led  to  the  disappearance  of  French  in  Michigan 
more  than  a century  ago  under  press  of  Anglo-Saxon  contact. 

234.  “The  ‘Fourth  Faith.’”  News  week, Vol.  LXIV,  No.  2 (July  13,  1964),  p.  52. 

Brief  statement  on  the  importance  of  Orthodoxy  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

235.  Frender,  Robert,  Bruce  Brown,  and  Wallace  E.  Lambert.  “The  Roles  of  Speech  Charac- 
teristics, Verbal  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Motivation  in  Scholastic  Success.”  Unpub- 
lished paper.  Montreal,  Canada:  McGill  University,  November  1968.  20  pp.  12  references. 

236.  Frey,  J.  William.  “Amish  ‘Triple  Talk’”  American  Speech  Vol.  XX,  No.  2 (April  1945) 
pp.  85-98. 

Technical  discussion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch-High  German-English  trilingualism 

existing  among  the  Amish  communities  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  among 
others. 

237.  Friedmann,  R.  Hutterite  Studies.  Goshen,  Indiana:  Mennonite  Historical  Society,  1961, 

238.  Fucilla,  Joseph  G.Jhe  Teaching  of  Italian  in  the  United  States:  A Documentary  History . 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey:  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Italian,  1967.  300  pp! 

A history  of  the  role  of  the  Italian  language  in  American  schools  and  universities 
from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Contains  a list  of  elementary  and  high  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  where  Italian  is  still  taught  today,  with  enrollment  figures! 

239.  Gaarder,  A.  Bruce,  “Beyond  Grammar  and  Beyond  Drills.”  FL  Annals  Vol.  I No  2 * 

(December  1967),  pp.  109-1 18.  , •’ 

The  teacher  should  be  conscious  of  the  points  being  displayed,  but  the  learner’s 
focus  should  concentrate  on  significant  meaning.  Sample  drills  in  Spanish. 
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*240 “Bilingualism.”  In  Donald  D.  Walsh,  ed.,  A Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Spanish  and 

Portuguese.  Lexington,  Massaschusetts:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  A Division  of  Raythe- 
on Education  Company,  1969,  pp.  149-172.  Bibliography,  pp.  170-172. 

This  authoritative  summary  deals  with  the  “relationship  between  natural  and  arti- 
ficial bilingualism,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  of  foreign  language  must 
concern  himself  with  more  and  more  aspects  of  the  total  phenomenon  of  bilingual- 
ism....” (p.  149) 

*241 “The  Challenge  of  Bilingualism.”  In  G.  Reginald  Bishop,  ed.,  Foreign  Language 

Teaching:  Challenges  to  the  Profession.  Reports  of  the  Working  Committees  of  the  North- 
east Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages,  1965,  pp.  54-101.  9 references. 

242 “Conserving  Our  Linguistic  Resources.”  PMLA,  Vol.  LXXX,  No.  2B  (May  1965),  pp. 

19-23. 

An  appeal  in  favor  of  bilingual  education  for  bilingual  children  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  ethnic  heritage  of  non-English-mother-tongue  children  in  the  U.S. 

*243 “Organization  of  the  Bilingual  School.”  The  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Vol.  XXIII, 

No.  2 (April  1967),  pp.  110-120.  13  references. 

Directed  toward  sociologists  and  school  administrators  interested  in  bilingual  educa- 
tion. Emphasis  on  teacher  training  and  full  consideration  of  school  organization  and 
classroom  practices. 

*244 “Teaching  the  Bilingual  Child:  Research,  Development,  and  Policy.”  The  Modem 

Language  Journal,  Vol.  XLIX,  No.  3 (March  1965),  pp.  165-175. 

Use  of  mother  tongue  as  language  of  instruction  in  beginning  school  recommended. 

245 and  Mabel  W.  Richardson.  “Two  Patterns  of  Bilingual  Education  in  Dade  County, 

Florida.”  In  Thomas  E.  Bird,  ed.,  Foreign  Language  Learning:  Research  and  Develop- 
ment: An  Assessment.  Reports  of  the  Working  Commitees  of  the  1968  Northeast  Confer- 
ence on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages.  Menasha,  Wisconsin.  George  Banta  Co.,  Inc., 

1968,  pp.  32-44.  • . ■ 

A short  description  of  the  Spanish  for  Spanish-Speakers  Program  started  in  Dade 

County  in  1961  and  of  the  Coral  Way  Bilingual  School  Program  begun  in  1963. 

246.  Gans,  Herbert  J.  The  Urban  Villagers:  Group  and  Class  in  the  Life  of  Italian- Americans. 
Foreword  by  Erich  Lindemann.  New  York:  Free  Press  of  Glencoe.  1962.  367  pp.  Bibliog- 
raphy, pp.  351-358. 

Italian  immigrants  in  Boston. 

247.  Garvin,  Paul  L„  and  Madeleine  Mathoit.  “The  Urbanization  of  the  Guarani  Language-A 
* Problem  in  Language  and  Culture.”  In  Anthony  F.  C.  Wallace,  Ed.;  Men  and  Cultures: 

Selected  Papers  of  the  Fifth  Congress  of  Anthropological  and  Ethnological  Sciences. 
Philadelphia,  September  1-9,  1956.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Press,  1960,  pp.  783-790.  20  bibliographical  notes. 

248.  Gehrke,  William  H.  “The  Transition  from  the  German  to  the  English  Language  in  North 
Carolina.”  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XII  (1935),  pp.  1-19. 
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249.  Gel,  Walter  Local  Emerald.  “Education  and  Income  of  Mexican-Americans  in  the  South- 

west.” Mexican-American  Study  Project  Advance  Report  No.  1.  Los  Angeles,  California: 
University  of  California,  Division  of  Research,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, 1965.  ' . , 

t 

250.  Georges,  Robert  A.  “The  Greeks  of  Tarpon  Springs:  An  American  Folk  Group.”  South- 
ern Folklore  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  2 (June  1965),  pp.  129-141. 

*251.  Georgetown  University.  Monograph  Series  on  Languages  and  Linguistics,  No.  7 (Sep- 
tember 1954).  Report  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Round  Table  Meeting  on  Linguistics  and 
Language  Teaching,  edited  by  Hugo  J.  Mueller.  “Bilingualism  and  Mixed  Languages,”  pp. 

J 9-56.  Contents: 

Haugen,  Einar.  “Problems  of  Bilingual  Description,”  pp.  9-19. 

Leopold,  Werner  F.  “A  Child’s  Learning  of  Two  Languages,”  pp.  19-30. 

Haden,  Ernest  F.  “The  Phonemes  of  Acadian  French,”  pp.  3 1-40. 

Weinreich,  Uriel.  “Linguistic  Convergence  in  Immigrant  America,”  pp.  40-49;  “Discus- 
sion,” pp.  49-56. 

252 No.  1 5 (1962).  Report  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Round  Table  Meeting  on  Linguistics 

and  Language  Studies,  edited  by  Elizabeth  D.  Woodworth  and  Robert  J.  Di  Pietro. 
“Bilingualism,”  pp.  53-84.  Contents: 

Diebold,  A.  Richard,  Jr.  “Code-Switching  in  Greek-English  Bilingual  Speech,”  pp.  53-62. 
Haugen,  Einar.  “Schizoglossia  and  the  Linguistic  Norm,”  pp.  63-73. 

O’Huallachain,  Colman,  O.F.M.,  “Bilingualism  in  Education  in  Ireland,  pp.  75-84. 
McQuown,  Norman  A.  “Indian  and  Ladino  Bilingualism:  Sociocultural  Contrasts  in  Chi- 
apas, Mexico,”  pp.  85-106. 

“National  Languages  and  Diglossia,”  pp.  109-177.  Contents: 

Householder,  Fred  W.,  Jr.  “Greek  Diglossia,”  pp.  109-132. 

Moulton,  William  G.  “What  Standard  for  Diglossia?  The  Case  of  German  Switzerland,” 
pp.  133-148. 

Stewart,  William  A.  “The  Functional  Distribution  of  Creole  and  FrenchJn  Haiti,” 
149-162.  ? • . 

Ferguson,  Charles  A.  “Problems  of  Teaching  Languages  With  Diglossia,”  pp.  165-177. 

/ Each  paper  is  followed  by  a “discussion.” 
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f 

253.  Gerhard,  E.  S.  “The  History  of  Schwenkfelder  Schools.”  Schwenkfeldiana,  Vol.  I,  No.  3 
(1943),  pp.  5-21. 

254.  Gilbert,  Glenn  G.  “The  German  Dialect  Spoken  in  Kendall  and  Gillespie  Counties, 
Texas.”  Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Harvard  University,  1963. 
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Different  Social-Class  and  Cultural  Groups.  Monograph  of  the  Society  for  Research  in 
Child  Development,  Serial  No.  102,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  4.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1965. 

444.  Levi-Everest,  K.  At  “Geographical  Origin  of  German  Immigration  to  Wisconsin.”  Collec- 
tions of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XIV  (1898),  pp.  341-398. 

Describes  the  dia.ect  variation  of  the  post-colonial  language  islands. 

445.  Levinson,  B.  M.  “A  Comparison  of  the  Performance  of  Bilingual  and  Monolingual 
Native-Born  Jewish  Preschool  Children  of  Traditional  Parentage  on  Four  Intelligence 
Tests.”  Journal  of  Clinical  Psychology , Vol.  XV,  (1959),  pp.  74-76. 

446.  Lewis,  D.  G.  “Bilingualism  and  Non-Verbal  Intelligence:  A Further  Study  of  Test 
Results.”  British  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  XXIX  (1959),  pp.  17-22. 

447.  Lewis,  E.  Glyn.  Foreign  and  Second  Language  Teaching  in  the  USSR.  ETIC  Occasional 
Papers,  No.  1.  London:  British  Council  Enghsh-Teaching  Information  Center,  1962.  16 
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tern.  Includes  comments  on  type  of  schools,  language  policy,  and  attitudes  toward 
foreign  language  teaching;  teacher  training;  methodology;  audiovisual  aids;  and 
bilingual  education  in  the  USSR. 

448.  Lewis,  Hilda  P.,  and  Edward  R.  Lewis.  “Written  Language  Performance  of  Sixth-Grade 
Children  of  Low  Socioeconomic  Status  from  Bilingual  and  Monolingual  Backgrounds.” 
The  Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.'  3 (Spring  1965),  pp.  237-242. 

The  study  shows  that  bilingualism  did  not  appear  to  have  an  adverse  affect  upon 
written  language  performance. 

449.  Lewis,  Oscar.  A Puerto-Rican  Family  in  the  Culture  of  Poverty:  San  Juan  and  New  York. 
New  York:  Random  House,  Inc.,  1966.  669  pp. 

450.  Lieberson,  Stanley.  “Bilingualism  in  Montreal:  A Demographic  Analysis.”  The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  LXXI,  No.  1 (July  1965),  pp.  10-25. 

Census  data  and  linguistic  indices  are  used  to  examine  trends  in  the  ability  of 
Montreal’s  population  to  communicate  with  one  another  between  1921  and  1961. 

451  Ethnic  Patterns  in  American  Cities.  New  York:  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1963.  230  pp. 

54  references. 
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452  “National  and  Regional  Language  Diversity,”  Acts  of  the  10th  International  Congress 

of  Linguistics,  Academy  of  the  S.R.  of  Roumania,  1968.  8<"pp. 
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453.  Liu,  Kwang-Ching.  Americans  and  Chinese : A Historical  Essay  and  a Bibliography . Cam- 
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457 Pronunciation  of  the  French  Spoken  at  Brunswick,  Maine.  With  a preface  by  J.  M. 

Carriere.  Greensboro:  University  of  North  Carolina,  American  Dialect  Society,  November 
1949.  Publication  of  the  American  Dialect  Society,  No.  12.  202  pp.  38-item  bibliography 

pp.  21-22.  * ■ ^ 

V An  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  Franco-American  speech. 

458.  Logan,  J.  L.  “Coral  Way:  A Bilingual  School.”  TESOL  Quarterly,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  (June 
1967). 

A description  of  the  curriculum,  background,  and  reasons  for  success  for  this  model 
bilingual  program.  - 


Second  edition.  Research  Study  Mo.  /.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  Movember  1VSS.  zSS  pp. 
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Teachers.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana:  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Education,  1967. 
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461,.  Love,  Harold  D.  “Bilingualism  in  South  West  Louisiana.”  Journal  of  Educational  Re- 
search, Vol.  LVI,  No.  3 (November  1962),  pp.  144-147. 
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249-259. 

Autobiography  of  a German-English  bilingual  immigrant  from  Austria. 

463.  Lucas,  Henry  S.  Netherlanders  in  America:  Dutch  Immigration  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  17*9-1950.  University  of  Michigan  Publications,  History  and  Political  Science, 
Vol.  XXI.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  The  University  of  Michigan  Press;  London:  Geoffrey  t 
Cumberlege,  Oxford  University  Press,  1955.  744  pp.  Bibliographical  notes,  pp.  651-720. 

The  study  of  Dutch- Americans,  from  the  time  of  the  early  settelements  of  Michigan 
and  Iowa  to  date.  See  especially  pp.  579-635  (“Education  and  Character”)  and 
641-647  (demographic  data).  The  lengthy  footnotes  provide  a rather  exhaustive 
bibliography  on  the  subject. 
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ana University,  1962.  {Dissertation  Abstracts , Vol.  XXIII,  No.  2 (1962),  p.  2128.) 
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Vol.  X,  No.  3 (Fall  1966),  pp.  303-312. 
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Social  Segmentation.”  Social  Research,  Vol.  XXIX  (Winter  1962),  pp,  433-448. 

The  authors  study  the  processes  by  which  prospective  Southern  Italian  immigrants 
to  the  United  States  learned  of  opportunities,  were  provided  with  passage  money, 
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467.  Mackey,  William  F.  “Bilingual  Interference:  Its  Analysis  and  Measurement.”  Journal  of 
Communication,  Vol.  XV,  No.  4 (December  1965),  pp.  239-249. 

A thoughtfully  written  study  which  includes  a helpful  section  on  types  of  language 
behavior.  Describes  not  only  the  meaning  of  interference  and  lahguage  borrowing 
bht  also  a method  for  analyzing  and  measuring  bilingual  interference. 

468 “Bilingualism.”  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill  (1965),  pp.  610-61 1. 

A description  of  bilingualism  and  its  effects  on  the  individual,  the  community,  and 
language.  „ 

469._  “Bilingualism  and  Education.”  Revue  Trimestrielle  Pedagogie-Orientation,  Vol.  VI 
(1952),  pp.  135-147.  22  biblipgraphicalfootnotes. 
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— . “Bilingualism  and  Linguistic  Structure.”  Culture,  Vol.  XIV  (1953),  pp.  143-149. 

The  study  describes  the  basic  changes  in  linguistic  structure  due  to  bilingualism. 

471——..  Bilingualism  as  a World  Problem.  (E.  R.  Adair  Memorial  Lectures.)  Montreal,  Can- 
ada: Harvest  House,  1967.  Bibliography  and  works  by  author.  Bilingual  French-English 
edition.  62  + 58  pp.  _ 

Seeks  the  causes  and  consequences  of  bilingualism. 

472.- — “The  description  and  Measurement  of  Bilingualism/Description  et  Mesure  du  Bilin- 
guisme.”  The  Linguistic  Reporter,  Vol.  IX,  No.  5 (October  1967),  pp.  1-2. 

Briefly  sets  forth  the  problems  yet  to  be  solved  and  research  yet  to  be  done  in  this 
area. 


473  “The  Description  of  Bilingualism.”  Candian  Journal  of  Linguistics,  Vol.  VII  No  2 

(1962),  pp.  51-85.  ’ 

The  author  extends  further  the  definition  of  bjhhrgualism  and,  encouraged  by  his 
colleagues  at  the  1960  International  Seminar  oil  Bilinguahsm  in  Education,  held  in 
Aberystwyth,  he  provides  a framework  for  describing  bilingualism. 

C 

474  The  Description  of  Bilingualism.”  In  Joshua  A.  Fishman,  ed.,  Readings  in  the  Soci- 

ology of  Languages,  The  Hague:  Mouton  & Co.,  1968,  pp.  554-584.  - 
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475  “Les  exigences  du  bilinguisme  pour  1‘immigrant.”  Citoyen,  Vol.  IV  (September 

1959),  pp.  21-29.  • 

Analyzes  in  simple  language  the  difficulties  of  second-language  learning,  especially 
by  an  adult. 

476  Language  Teaching  Analysis.  Indiana  University  Studies  in  the  History  and  Theory  of 

Linguistics.  Bloomington,  Indiana:  Indiana  University  Press,  1967.  562  pp.  1,741-item 
topical  bibliography,  pp.  465-550.  c 

A comprehensive  general  work  on  foreign  language  pedagogy. 

477  “The  Lescon  to  Be  Drawn  from  Bilingualism.”  Applied  Linguistics  and  the  Teaching 

of  French.  Montreal,  Canada:  Centre  Educatif  et  Culturel,  1967. 

“On  the  one  hand,  we  have  students  being  taught  without  learning;  and  on  the 
other,  we  have  people  who  are  learning  without  being  taught.”  The  author  analyzes 
five  ways  in  which  the  two  groups  differ  with  respect  to  language  learning. 

478  “The  Measurement  of  Bilingual  Behavior.”  The  Canadian  Psychologist,  Vol.  Vila 

No.  2 (April  1966),  pp.  72-92.  , 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  supply  a technique  for  the  analysis  and  measurement  of 
bilingual  behavior. 

479  “Method  Analysis:  A Survey  of  Its  Development,  Principles,  and  Techniques.”  In 

Charles  W.  Kreidler,  ed.,  “Report  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Round  Table  Meeting  on 
Linguistics  and  Language  Studies,”  Georgetown  University  Monograph  Series  on  Lan- 
guages and  Linguistics,^.  (1965),  pp.  \49-^^  ", 
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The  article  questions  some  definitions  of  bilingualism  and  discusses  in  detail  the 
'degrees  of  bilinguality,  the  bilingual  school,  and  the  bilingual  child. 

470 . “Bilingualism  and  Linguistic  Structure.”  Culture,  Vol.  XIV  (1953),  pp.  143-149. 

The  study  describes  the  basic  changes  in  linguistic  structure  due  to  bilingualism. 

*471 Bilingualism  as  a World  Problem.  (E.  R.  Adair  Memorial  Lectures.)  Montreal,  Can- 

ada: Harvest  House,  1967.  Bibliography  and  works  by  author.  Bilingual  French-English 
edition.  62 + 58  pp.  _ 

Seeks  the  causes  and  consequences  of  bilingualism. 
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guisme.”  The  Linguistic  Reporter,  Vol.  IX,  No.  5 (October  1967),  pp.  1-2. 

Briefly  sets  forth  the  problems  yet  to  be  solved  and  research  yet  to  be  done  in  this 
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ology of  Languages,  The  Hague:  Mouton  & Co.,  1968,  pp.  554-584.  - 
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475  “Les  exigences  du  bilinguisme  pour  Timmigrant.”  Citoyen,  Vol.  IV  (September 

1959),  pp.  21-29. 

Analyzes  in  simple  language  the  difficulties  of  second-language  learning,  especially 
by  an  adult. 

476  Language  Teaching  Analysis.  Indiana  University  Studies  in  the  History  and  Theory  of 

Linguistics.  Bloomington,  Indiana:  Indiana  University  Press,  1967.  562  pp.  1,741-item 
topical  bibliography,  pp.  465-550.  e 

A comprehensive  general  work  on  foreign  language  pedagogy. 

477  “The  Lescon  to  Be  Drawn  from  Bilingualism.”  Applied  Linguistics  and  the  Teaching 

of  French.  Montreal,  Canada:  Centre  Educatif  et  Culturel,  1967. 

“On  the  one  hand,  we  have  Students  being  taught  without  learning;  and  on  the 
other,  we  have  people  who  are  learning  without  being  taught.”  The  author  analyzes 
five  ways  in  which  the  two  groups  differ  with  respect  to  language  learning. 

478  “The  Measurement  of  Bilingual  Behavior.”  The  Canadian  Psychologist,  Vol.  Vila 

No.  2 (April  1966),  pp.  72-92.  , 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  supply  a technique  for  the  analysis  and  measurement  of 
bilingual  behavior. 

479  “Method  Analysis:  A Survey  of  Its  Development,  Principles,  and  Techniques.”  In 

Charles  W.  Kreidler,  ed.,  “Report  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Round  Table  Meeting  on 
Linguistics  and  Language  Studies,”  Georgetown  University  Monograph  Series  on  Lan- 
guages and  Linguistics,  No.  18(1 965),  pp.  149-162.  10  references.  . 
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*480 “Toward  a Redefinition  of  Bilingualism.”  Journal  of  the  Canadian  Linugistic  Asso- 
ciation, Vol.  II,  No.  1 (March  1956),  pp.  4-1 1.  ‘ ■ . . ; . 

An  incorporation  and  elaboration  of  his  article  on  “Bilingualism  and  Education, 

P ” (1952),  with  an  expansion  of  definitions.  r > 

48 1  “The  Typology,  Classification  and  Analysis  of  Language  Tests.”  Language  Learning, 

Special  issue  No.  3,  (August  1968),  pp.  163-166.,  * * 

Discusses  the  above  topics  as  they  relate  to  the  work  of  the  International  Center  for 
( • '5  Research  on  Bilingualism.  See  especially  p.  166,  where  the  Center’s  Thesaurus  of 
v Bilingualism  project  is  briefly  described. 

482  , and  James  A.  Noonan.  “An  Experiment  in  Bilingual  Education.”  English  Language 

Teaching,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4 (Summer  1952-),  pp.  125-132.  * 

Describes  a successful  experiment  in  teaching  Polish  children  aged  6-15  an  academic 
subject  in  English  after  only  1 5-35  hours  of  instruction  in  English. 

483  ? and  Jean-Guy  Savard.  “The  Indices  of  Coverage:  A New  Dimension  in  Lexico- 

me tries.”  IRAL  (International  Review  of  Applied  Linguistics  in  Language  Teaching), 

' Vols.  II-III  (1967),  pp.  71-121.  15  references.  - ! 

Using  dictionaries  and  other  materials,  the  authors  attempt  to  obtain  a measure  for 
the  capacity  of  definition,  inclusion,  extension,  and  combination  of  3,626  French 
words. 

484.  Mackun,  Stanley.  “The  Changing  Patterns  of  Polish  Settlements  in  the  Greater  Detroit 

Area:  Geographic  Study  of  the  Assimilation  of  an  Ethnic  Group.”  Unpublished  Ph.D. 
dissertation,  University  of  Michigan,  1964.  ( Dissertation  Abstracts,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  4 
(1964),  pp.  4644.)  ‘ 

485.  MacMillan,  Robert  W.  A Study  of  the  Effect  of  Socioeconomic  Factors  on  the  School 
Achievement  of  Spanish-Speaking  School  Beginners.  Ph.D.  dissertation.  Supplement  No. 

. 1 to  Thomas  D.  Horn’s  A Study  of  the  Effects  of  Intensive  Orgl-Aural  English  Lan- 

guage Instruction,  Oral- A ural  Spanish  Language  Instruction  and  NomOral-A  ural  Instruc- 
tion on  Reading  Readiness  in  Grade  One.  Cooperative  Research  Project  No.  2648.  Austin, 
Texas:  The  University  of  Texas,  1966.  259  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  251-258. 

t 

*486.  Macnamara,  John.  Bilingualism  and  Primary  Education : A Study  of  Irish  Experience. 
Chicago,  Illinois:  Aldine  Publishing  Company;  Edinburgh,  United  Kingdom:  Edinburgh 
University  Press,  1966.  173  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  15 1-161.  Reviewed  by  Joshua  A.  Fish- 
man in  The  Irish  Journal  of  Education,  Wol.  I,  No.  1 (Summer  1967),  pp.  79-83. 

An  up-to-date  study  of  bilingualism  in  the  elementary  grades,  based  on  scientific 
research  and  extensive  surveys. 

487 “The  Bilingual’s  Linguistic  Performance-A  Psychological  Overview.”  The  Journal  of 

. Social  Issues,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  2 (April  1967),  pp.  58-77. 

Mainly  six  topics  are  discussed:  the  measurement  of  bilingualism,  the  distinction 
between  coordinate  and  compound  bilinguals,  linguistic  interference,  language 
switching,  and  translation.  Suggestions  for  future  research.  G 


Gives  a general  idea  of  what  has  ^been  done  in  the  field  of  method  analysis  with 
specific  reference  to  the  field  of  language  didactics. 

*480 “Toward  a Redefinition  of  Bilingualism.”  Journal  of  the  Canadian  Linugistic  Asso- 

ciation, Vol.  II,  No.  l (March  1956),  pp.  4-1 1. 

An  incorporation  and  elaboration  of  his  article  on  “Bilingualism  and  Education,” 

P " (1952),  with  an  expansion  of  definitions. 
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Specialissue  No.  3,  (August  1968),  pp.  163-166. . <■ 

Discusses  the  above  topics  as  they  relate  to  the  work  of  the  International  Center  for 
( ■■  15  Research  on  Bilingualism.  See  especially  p.  166,  where  the  Center’s  Thesaurus  of 
v Bilingualism  project  is  briefly  described. 

482  , and  James  A.  Noonan.  “An  Experiment  in  Bilingual  Education.”  English  Language 

Teaching,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4 (Summer  1952-),  pp.  125-132.  ‘ 

Describes  a successful  experiment  in  teaching  Polish  children  aged  6-15  an  academic 
subject  in  English  after  only  1 5-35  hours  of  instruction  in  English. 

483  , and  Jean-Guy  Savard.  “The  Indices  pf  Coverage:  A New  Dimension  in  Lexico- 

ns tries.”  IRAL  (International  Review  of  Applied  Linguistics  in  Language  Teaching), 
Vols.  11-111(1967),  pp.  71-121.  15  references.  - ' 

Using  dictionaries  and  other  materials,  the  authors  attempt  to  obtain  a measure  for 
the  capacity  of  definition,  inclusion,  extension,  and  combination  of  3,626  French 
words. 


484.  Mackun,  Stanley.  “The  Changing  Patterns  of  Polish  Settlements  in  the  Greater  Detroit 

Area:  Geographic  Study  of  the  Assimilation  of  an  Ethnic  Group.”  Unpublished  Ph.D. 
dissertation,  University  of  Michigan,  1964.  C Dissertation  Abstracts,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  4 
(1964),  pp.  4644.)  , 

485.  MacMillan,  Robert  W.  A Study  of  the  Effect  of  Socioeconomic  Factors  on  the  School 
Achievement  of  Spanish-Speaking  School  Beginners.  Ph.D.  dissertation.  Supplement  No. 

. 1 to  Thomas  D.  Horn’s  A Study  of  the  Effects  of  Intensive  Or^l-Aural  English  Lan- 

guage Instruction,  Oral-Aural  Spanish  Language  Instruction  and  NomOral- Aural  Instruc- 
tion on  Reading  Readiness  in  Grade  One.  Cooperative  Research  Project  No.  2648.  Austin, 
Texas:  The  University  of  Texas,  1966.  259  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  251-258. 

*486.  Macnamara,  John.  Bilingualism  and  Primary  Education:  A Study  of  Irish  Experience. 
Chicago,  Illinois:  Aldine  Publishing  Company;  Edinburgh,  United  Kingdom:  Edinburgh 
University  Press,  1966.  173  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  15 1-161.  Reviewed  by  Joshua  A.  Fish- 
man in  The  Irish  Journal  of  Education, ’Vol.  I,  No.  1 (Summer  1967),  pp.  79-83. 

An  up-to-date  study  of  bilingualism  in  the  elementary  grades,  based  on  scientific 
research  and  extensive  surveys. 
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487 “The  Bilingual’s  Linguistic  Performance-A  Psychological  Overview.”  The  Journal  of 

> Social  Issues,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  2 (April  1967),  pp.  58-77. 

Mainly  six  topics  are  discussed:  the  measurement  of  bilingualism,  the  distinction 
between  coordinate  and  compound  bilinguals,  linguistic  interference,  language 
switching,  and  translation.  Suggestions  for  future  research.  6 
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A discussion  of  the  attainment  of  bilingual  students  in  general  subjects  taught 
through  their  second  language. 

489  “How  Can  One  Measure  the  Extent  of  a Person’s  Bilingual  Proficiency?”  Preprints, 

International  Seminar  on  the  Description  and  Measurement  of  Bilingualism.  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada: Canadian  National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  1967. 

490  , ed.  “Problems  of  Bilingualism.”  See  The  Journal  of  Social  Issues. 

491  “Successes  and  Failures  in  the  Movement  for  the  Restoration  of  Irish.”  Unpublished 

paper  presented  at  the  Conference  on  Comparative  Studies  of  Language  Planning,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  1969.  29  pp.  61  bibliographical  notes-. 

492* — -•  The  Use  of  Irish  in  Teaching  Children  from  English-Speaking  Homes:  A Survey  of 
Irish  National  Schools.”  Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of  Edinburgh,  1963. 

493 , Marcel  Krauthammer,  and  Marianne  Bolgar.  “Language  Switching  in  Bilinguals  as  a 
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Since  its  publication,  this  work,  which  covers  many  areas  of  concern  with  respect  to 
Indian  affairs  in  existence  at  that  time,  was  the  instigator  of  many  new  programs  and 
policies  effecting  Indian  economics,  schooling,  etc.,  down  to  the  present  day. 

528.  Messinger,  Milton  A.  “The  Forgotten  Child:  A Bibliography,  with  Special  Emphasis  oil 
Materials  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Spanish-Speaking  People  in  the  United  States.” 

The  University  of  Texas,  Department  of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education,  Austin 
Texas,  July  15,  1967. 
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*529.  Mexican-American  Study  Project.  Los  Angeles,  California:  University  of  California, 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  1967.  Includes: 

1 . Education  and  Income  of  Mexican- Americans  of  the  Southwest. 

2.  Mexican  Immigration  to  the  United  States. 

3.  Bibliography. 

4.  Residential  Sergregation  in  the  Urban  Southwest. 

5.  The  Burden  of  Poverty. 

530.  Meyerstein,  Ruth  G.  “Selected  Problems  of  Bilingualism  Among  Immigrant  Slovaks.” 
Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of  Michigan,  1959.  208  pp.  ( Dissertation 
Abstracts,  V ol.  XX  (1959),  p.  1774.) 

Applies  principles  of  modern  linguistic  science  and  bilingualism  to  the  description  of 
some  speech  features  characteristic  of  Slovak  immigrants  in  the  U.S. 

531.  Meynen,  Emil.  Bibliography  on  German  Settlements  in  Colonial  North  America,  Espe- 
cially on  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  and  Their  Descendants,  1683-1933.  Leipzig:  O.  Har- 
rassowitz,  1937.  636  pp. 

532.  Miljan,  Toivo.  Bilingualism  in  Finland . Comparative  Studies.  Data  Book  on  Finland.  Vol. 
I,  by  Toivo  Miljan,  including  a statistical  chapter  by  John  G.  Gordon.  Prepared  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Prof.  Kenneth  D.  McRae,  with  the  research  assistance  of  John  G. 
Gordon,  and  the  editorial  assistance  of  Miss  Judy  M.  C.  Dibben.  A background  study 
prepared  for  the  Canadian  Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism. 

533.  Miller,  George  A.,  and  Frank  Smith,  eds.  The  Genesis  of  Language:  A Psycholinguistic 
Approach.  Proceedings  of  a conference  on  “Language  Development  in  Children,”  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  London,  England:  The  M.I.T.  Press,  1966. 
400  pp.  References  at  end  of  each  chapter. 

A penetrating  analysis  of  the  mystery  of  language  development  in  children. 

534.  Miller,  Robert  L.  The  Linguistic  Relativity  Principle  and  Humboldtian  Ethnolinguistics: 
A History  and  Appraisal.  The  Hague,  Paris:  Mouton  & Co.,  1968.  127  pp.  Bibliography, 
pp.  120-127. 

535.  Mills,  C.,  Clarence  Senior,  and  Rose  Kohn  Senior.  The  Puerto-Rican  Journey.  New  York: 
Harper  & Bros.,  1950.  238  pp. 

A report  on  the  Puerto  Rican  migration  to  New  York  and  of  the  migrants’  colonies 
in  Spanish  Harlem,  with  resulting  problems  of  acculturation. 

536.  Mitchell,  A.  J.  “The  Effect  of  Bilingualism  in  the  Measurement  of  Intelligence.”  The 
Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  1 (September  1937),  pp.  29-37. 

Concludes  that  Spanish-speaking  children ' suffer  from  an  inferiority  in  ability  to 
think  accurately  in  the  adopted  language. 


537.  “Modern-Day  Vikings  in  New  Jersey.”  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Magazine  section),  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1950,  pp.  8-9.  - 

Description  of  the  picturesque  town  of  Telemark,  New  Jersey. 

538.  Modern  Language  Association  of  America.  “Childhood  and  Second  Language  Learning.” 
FL  [Foreign  Language]  Bullettin,  No.  49  (August  1956). 
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*539.  The  Modern  Language  Journal,  Vol.  XLIX,  Nos.  3 and  4 (March  and  April  1965). 
“Bilingualism  and  the  Bilingual  Child:  A Symposium.”  Contents: 

Foreword  by  Robert  F.  Roeming. 

Fishman,  Joshua  A.  “The  Status  and  Prospects  of  Bilingualism  in  the  United  States,”  pp. 
143-155. 

Andersson,  Theodore..  “A  New  Focus  on  the  Bilingual  Child,”  pp.  1 56-160. 

Christian,  Chester.  “The  Acculturation  of  the  Bilingual  Child,”  pp.  160-165. 

Gaarder,  Bruce  A.  “Teaching  the  Bilingual  Child:  Research,  Development  and  Policy,” 
pp.  165-175. 

Hakes,  David  T.  “Psychological  Aspects  of  Bilingualism,”  pp.  220-226. 

Fishman,  Joshua  A.  “Bilingualism,  Intelligence,  and  Language  Learning,”  pp.  227-237. 
Rojas,  Pauline  M.  “Instructional  Materials  and  Aids  to  Facilitate  Teaching  the  Bilingual 
Child,”  pp.  237-239. 

*540.  Modiano,  Nancy.  “National  or  Mother  Tongue  in  Beginning  Reading:  A Comparative 
Study.”  Research  in  the  Teaching  of  English,  W ol.  II,  No.  I (April  1968),  pp.  32-43. 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Report  of  ah  experiment  conducted  among  several  Indian  tribes  in  the  Highlands  of 
Mexico. 

541.  Moreland,  Lilian.  A Select  Bibliography  on  Bilingualism.  Capetown,  South  Africa:  Uni- 
versity of  Capetown,  December  1948.  37  pp.  161  items,  partially  annotated. 

A fine,  but  old,  resource,  with  the  countries  of  Belgium,  Canada,  Finland,  Ireland, 
South. Africa,  Switzerland,  and  Wales  emphasized. 


542.  Morrison,  John  R.  “Bilingualism:  Some  Psychological  Aspects.”  The  Advancement  of 
Science,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  56  (March  1958),  pp.  287-290. 

Concerned  with  evaluation  and  research.  Reviews  types  of  useful  tests,  examples  of 
good  evaluation  and  research,  and  stresses  the  need  for  much  more  of  both. 


* 

543.  Mousset,  Paul.  “Un  Hot  de  vieille  France  en  Nouvelle-Angleterre:  1,200,000  franco- 
americains,  parfaits  citoyens  des  U.S.A.,  conservent  pieusement  la  langue  et  la  foi  de  leurs 
heres.” France-Illustration,  Vol.  IX,  No.  384  (February  21,  1953),  pp.  249-252. 

An  optimistic  appraisal  of  Franco-American  ethnicity. 


544 “La  Louisiane,  qui  fete  son  cent-cinquantenaire,  compte  700,000  habitants  de  langue 

francaise.”  France-Illustration , Vol.  IX,  No.  382  (February  7,  1953),  pp.  186-189. 

A Parisian  magazine  publishes  an  article,  with  illustrations,  in  order  for  the  French 
living  in  France  to  remember  their  “language  brothers”  in  Louisiana. 

545.  Mueller,  Hugo  J.,  ed.  See  Georgetown  University  Monograph  Series  on  Languages  and 
Linguistics,  No.  7 (September  1954)'. 


546.  Mulder,  Arnold.  Americans  from  Holland.  The  Peoples  of  America  series,  edited  by  Louis 
Adamic.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1947. 
320  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  309-3 13. 

Detailed  account  of  Dutch-American  life  in  the  United  States.  See  Chapter  XXIV, 
“A  Bilingual  Culture.” 
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547.  Muller,  Seigfried  H.  The  World’s  Living  Languages:  Basic  Facts  of  Their  Structure,  Kin- 
ship, Location , and  Number  of  Speakers,  New  York:  Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Co., 
1964.  21  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  191-194. 

A useful  book  for  quick  reference,  although  many  of  the  figures  cited  are  only  rough 
estimates. 

548.  Munch,  Peter  A.  “Segregation  and  Assimilation  of  Norwegian  Settlements  in  Wisconsin.” 
Norwegian- American  Studies  and  Records,  Vol.  XVIII  (1954),  pp.  102-1 40. 

A detailed  sociological  study  of  Norwegian  Settlements  in  Dune  and  Vernon  coun- 
ties, Wisconsin.  Describes  primarily  the  interaction  between  Norwegian  and  Anglo 
residents  of  these  counties.  Findings  are  applicable  to  settlements  in  other  areas. 

549.  “Social  Adjustment  Among  Wisconsin  Norwegians.”  American  Sociological  Review, 

Vol.  XIV,  No.  6 (December  1949),  pp.  780-787. 

550.  Musmanno,  Michael  A.  The  Story  of  the  Italians  in  America,  Garden  City,  New  York: 
Doubleday  & Company,  Inc.,  1965.  300  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  279-285. 

551.  Myers,  Jerome  K.  “Assimilation  in  the  Political  Community.”  Sociology  and  Social 
Research,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  3 (January-February  1951),  pp.  175-182. 

Studies  the  assimilation  of  the  Italians  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  order  “to 
determine  the  rate  at  which  ethnic  groups  are  incorporated  into  American  society.” 

552.  Nadeau,  Gabriel.  “Notes  pour  servir  a une  bibliographic  franco-americaine.”  Bulletin  de 
la  Societe  Historique  Franco- Americaine,  Annee  1952,  pp.  64-65.  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1953.  Paper  read  before  the  French  VIII  Group  of  the  MLA  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
in  1952. 

Bibliographical  notes  on  the  Franco-Americans. 

553.  Naert,  Pierre,  Halldor  Halldorsson,  et  al.  “Appel  d’un  ensemble  de  professeurs  des  univer- 
sity scandinaves  en  faveur  de  groupes  ethniques  et  de  langues  menacees  de  dispaiition.” 
Revue  de  Psychologie  des  Peuples,  Vol.  XVII  (1962),  pp.  350-358. 

A fervent  appeal  made  by  forty-nine  Scandinavian  professors  in  favor  of  preserving 
the  languages  which  are  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct. 

554.  Nahirny,  Vladimir  C.,  and  Joshua  A.  Fishman.  “American  Immigrant  Groups:  Ethnic 
Identification  and  the  Problem  of  Generations.”  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  3 
(November  1965),  pp.  311-326.  35  bibhographical  notes. 

555.  The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Mexican  American  Education.  The  Mexican  Amer- 
ican: Quest  for  Equality:  A Report,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico:  Southwestern  Coopera- 
tive Laboratory,  1 968. 

States  in  brief  form  the  educational  and  social  priorities  for  this  group. 

556.  National  Conference  on  Social  Work.  Minority  Groups:  Segregation  and  Integration. 
Papers  presented  at  the  82nd  annual  forum  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1955.  110  pp. 

Discusses  the  relations  between  the  migrant  and  the  community,  the  citizen’s  role 
toward  migrants,  school  desergregation  and  youth  programs.  Short  section  on  Indi- 
ans. ‘ 
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557.  National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Rural  Education.  The  Invisible  Minor- 
ity...Pero  No  Vencibles.  Report  of  the  NEA-Tucson  Survey  on  the  Teaching  of  Spanish  to 
the  Spanish-Speaking.  Joseph  Stocker,  editor.  Washington,  D.  C.:  National  Education 
Association,  1 966.  39  pp. 

This  report  initially  presents  a brief  survey  of  the  background  of  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can in  the  five-state  Southwest  area  and  the  problems  he  encounters,  followed  by 
details  of  some  innovative  programs  for  Spanish-speaking  children. 

558. —.  Las  Voces  Nuevas  del  Sudoeste.  Third  National  NEA— PR&R  Conference  on  Civil  and 
Human  Rights  in  Education.  Symposium:  “The  Spanish-Speaking  Child  in  the  Schools  of 
the  Southwest,”  Tucson,  Arizona,  October  30-31,  1966.  Elinor  Hart,  editor.  Washington, 
D.C.  : National  Education  Association. 

A “blueprint  for  action”  in  six  areas  ranging  from  the  individual  classroom  to  the 
federal  government. 

559.  Nelson,  E.  Clifford,  and  Eugene  L.,  Fevoia,,  The  Lutheran  Church  Among  Norwegian- 
Americans:  A History  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Vol.  I,  1825-1890;  Vol.  II, 
1890-1959.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  Augsburg  Publishing  House,  1960. 

560.  Nelson,  Helge.  The  Swedes  and  the  Swedish  Settlements  in  North  America.  2 vols.  (I: 
Text  and  II:  Atlas).  Skrifter  Utgivna  av  Kungl.  Humanistika  Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, 
XXXVII.  New  York:  Albert  Bonnier,  1943.  441  and  70  pp.  Bibliography,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
410-418. 

A classic  in  the  literature  dealing  with  Swedish-Americans.  This  exhaustive  study 
contains  practically  all  the  available  information  on  American  Swedes  to  date. 

561.  Nelson,  Lowry.  “Speaking  of  Tongues.”  American  Journal  of  Scoiology,  Vol.  LIV,  No.  3 
(November  1948),  pp.  202-210. 

Retention  rates  for  various  foreign  languages  spoken  in  the  U.S. 

562.  Nesiah,  K.  The  Mother  Tongue  in  Education.  Colombo,  Ceylon:  Ola  Book  Company, 
1950. 

4 

563.  “New  Ground  Rules  for  Immigration  to  the  U.S.”  Out  of  Many.... Published  by  the 
American  Council  for  Nationalities  Service,  Vol.  I,  No.  1 (March  1969),  pp.  1-2. 

Presents  a brief,  clear  picture  of  the  new  immigration  policies  with  their  inherent 
problems  and  positive  changes  from  past  legislation. 

t . ■ . 

564.  Newman,  Louis.  “Jewish  Education.”  American  Jewish  Yearbook,  Vol.  LXV,  1964,  pp. 
84-92. 

Describes  recent  trends  in  American  Jewish  Education:  summer  study  programs,  the 
day-school  movement,  teacher-training  courses,  curriculum  developments,  etc. 

565.  New  York  City,  Board  of  Education.  The  Puerto-Rican  Study  1953-1957:  A Report  on 
the  Education  and  Adjustment  of  Puerto-Rican  Pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of 

■ New  York.  New  York,  1958.  265  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  260-265.  •* 

A volume  summarizing,  evaluating,  and  setting  further  goals  for  the  program  for 
Puerto-Rican  children  in  New  York  schools. 
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566.  New  York  City  Mayor’s  Committee  on  Puerto  Rican  Affairs.  The  Puerto  Rican  Pupils  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City.  New  York,  1951. 

567.  Noreen,  Sister,  D.  C.  “A  Bilingual  Curriculum  for  Spanish-Americans:  A Regional  Prob- 
lem With  Nation-Wide  Implications.”  Catholic  School  Journal,  Vol.  LXVT,  No.  1 (January 
1966),  pp.  25-26. 

*568.  Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages.  The  Challenge  of  Bilin- 
gualism, report  of  Working  Committee  II.  In  G.  Reginald  Bishop,  Jr.,  ed.,  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Teaching : Challenges  to  the  Profession:  Reports  of  the  Working  Committee,  North- 
east Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages,  1965,  pp.  54-101.  9 references. 
This  report  is  essential  for  information  concerning  the  rationale  behind  bilingual 
schooling.  A group  of  recognized  experts  analyze  bilingualism  problems  in  the  U.S. 
and  unanimously  advocates  bilingual  education  for  bilingual  children,,  and  proposes 
guidelines  for  the  realization  of  bilingual  programs. 

569.  Nostrand,  Howard  Lee.  “Report  on  a Level-II  Standard  for  Understanding  of  the  Socio- 
cultural Context.”  In  Jerrold  L.  Mordaunt,  ed.,  Proceedings  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Conference  on  Foreign  Languages,  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting,  Carroll  College,  April 
19-20,  1968,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  8-18.  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada:  The  University  of 
Victoria,  1968. 

Proposes  a standard  for  an  understanding  of  the  people’s  culture  and  social  structure 
after  two  senior-high-school  years  of  a language  or  whatever  length  of  time  the 
student  may  need  at  a lower  or  a high  age  to  reach  the  same  proficiency. 

570 Understanding  Complex  Structures:  A Language  Teacher's  Handbook.  Waltham, 

Massachusetts:  Blaisdell  PubHshing  Company,  a division  of  Ginn  and  Company.  In  press. 

* C 

571.  Nova  Scotia,  Department  of  Education.  Program  of  Studies  in  the  Schools  of  Nova 
Scotia:  1968-1969.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia:  Publication  and  Information,  and  Curriculum  Divisions,  1968.  123  pp. 

572.  O’Doherty,  E.  F.  “Bilingual  School  Policy.”  Studies,  Vol.  XL VII  (Autumn  1958),  pp. 
259-268. 

The  author  questions  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual  schooling  in  Ireland. 

573 “Bilingualism:  Educational  Aspects.”  The  Advancement  of  Science,  Vol.  XIV,  No. 

56  (March  1958);  pp.  282-287. 

Distinguishes  the  “pseudo-bilingual”  from  the  genuine  bilingual. 

574.  Officer,  James  E.  Indians  in  School:  A Study  of  the  Development  of  Educational  Facil- 
ities for  Arizona  Indians.  Tucson,  Arizona:  University  of  Arizona,  Bureau  of  Ethnic 
Research,  1956. 

Includes  the  language  situation  and  Indian  attitudes  toward  education.  Also  contains 
a brief  history  of  the  then  current  educational  situation  among  Arizona’s  Indian 
tribes. 

575.  Oficina  Intemacional  de  Educacion.  El  bilinguismo  y la  educacion.  Trabajos  de  la  Confer- 
ence Internationale  sur  le  Bilinguisme  celebrada  en  Luxemburgo  del  2 al  5 de  abril  de 
1928.  Translated  from  English  by  Vicente  Vails  Angles.  Ediciones  de  “La  Lectura.” 
Madrid,  Spain:  Espasa-Calpe,  S.A.,  1932.  226  pp. 
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576.  Oftedal,  Magne.  “The  Vowel  System  of  a Norwegian  Dialect  in  Wisconsin.”  Language, 
Vol.  XXV,  No.  3 (July-September  1949),  pp.  261-267. 

577.  Ohannessian,  Sirarpi.  “Patterns  of  Teacher  Preparation  in  the  Teaching  of  English  to 
Speakers  of  Other  Languages.”  In  Robert  B.  Kaplan,  ed.,  Selected  Conference  Papers  of 
the  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Second  Language  (A  Section  of  the  National 
Association  for  Foreign  Student  Affairs),  1.966.  Los  Angeles,  California:  The  University 
of  Southern  California  Press,  1966,  pp.  8-14.  NAFSA  Studies  and  Papers,  English  Lan- 
guage Series,  No.  12. 

578 Planning  Conference  for  a bilingual  Kindergarten  Program  for  Navajo  Children:  Con- 

clusions and  Recommendations,  October  1M2,  1968.  Washington,  D.  C.:  Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics,  April  1969.  16  pp. 

579._ — . The  Study  of  the  Problems  of  Teaching  English  to  American  Indians:  Report  and 
Recommendations.  Washington,  D.  C.:  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  July  1967.  40  pp. 
27  references. 

A group  of  specialists  in  fields  related  to  these  problems  assessed  the  learning  and 
teaching  of  English  in  several  specified  areas  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
sponsored  by  the  B.I.A.  and  in  selected  public  schools  having  American  Indian 
students.  The  main  problem  areas  dealt  with  administration,  teachers,  student  per- 
formance, and  instructional  materials. 

580 , ed.,  with  assistance  of  Carol  J.  Kreidler,  Beryl  Dwight,  and  Julia  Sableski.  Reference 

Lists  of  Materials  for  English  as  a Second  Language.  2 vols.  Washington,  D.  C.:  Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics,  1964-1966.  (See  Pedtke,  Dorothy  for  1968  Supplement.) 

A comprehensive  annotated  bibliography  covering  materials  on  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish as  a second  language  produced  between  1953  and  1963.  Contents: 

Part  I:  Texts,  Readers,  Dictionaries,  Tests, 

Part  II:  Background,  Materials,  Methodology. 

581.  Oittinen,  R.  H.  “The  Finish  School  System.”  UNESCO  Education  Abstracts , Vol.  XII, 
No.  2 (1960),  pp.  3-8. 

582.  Olszyk,  Edmund  G.  The  Polish  Press  in  America.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin:  Marquette  Uni- 
versity Press,  1940.  Bibliography,  pp.  92-95. 

583.  Omstein,  Jacob.  “The  Development  and  Status  of  Slavic  and  East  European  Studies  in 
America  Since  World  War  II.”  American  Slavic  and  East  European  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  No. 
3 (October  1957),  pp.  369-388. 

584.  “Patterns  of  Language  Planning  in  the  New  States.”  World  Politics,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  1 

(October  1 964),  pp.  4049. 

Discusses  the  acute  language  problems  of  the  great  number  of  recently  independent  - 
states  (especially  in  Africa)  where  a wide  variety  of  vernaculars  coexist,  with  none 
being  predominant. 

585.  “Soviet  Language  Policy:  Theory  and  Practice.”  Slavic  and  East  European  Journal, 

Vol.  XVII,  No.  1 (Spring  1959),  pp.  1-24.  71  bibliographical  footnotes. 

A study  of  Soviet  patterns  of  Russification  after  World  War  II,  the  progressively 
- intensified  teaching  of  the  Russian  language  in  the  schools,  and  the  high  degree  of 
bilingualism  attained  by  minority  groups  in  multilingual  Soviet  Union. 
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586.  Osborn,  Lynn  R.  “A  Bibliography  of  North  American  Indian  Speech  and  Spoken  Lan- 
guage.” Lawrence,  Kansas:  The  University  of  Kansas,  Communication  Research  Center, 
1968.  Mimeographed.  55  pp. 

This  very  comprehensive  bilbiography  draws  together  citations  to  relevant  materials 
concerning  the  spoken  language  of  the  North  American  Indian.lt  includes  132  theses 
and  dissertations  and  500  articles,  books,  and  published  reports  from  both  domestic 
and  foreign  sources. 

*587.  Osgood,  Charles  E.,  and  Susan  M.  Ervin.  “Second  Language  Learning  and  Bilingualism.” 
Supplement  to  The  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  XL,  No.  4,  Part  2 
(October  1954),  pp.  139-146.  (Psycholinguistics:  A Survey  of  Theory  and  Research  Prob- 
lems; Report  of  the  1953  Summer  Seminar  Sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Linguistics 
and  Psychology  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  edited  by  Charles  E.  Osgood  and 
Thomas  A.  Sebeok.  Baltimore,  Maryland:,  Waverly  Press,  Inc.,  1954.) 

Technical  treatment  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  acquisition  and  utilization  of 
two  linguistic  codes.  Distinction  made  between  compound  and  coordinate  language 
systems. 

588.  O’Shea,  A.  B.  “How  Egypt  Solves  Its  Language  Problems.”  Studies,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No. 

1 5 1 (September  1 949),  pp.  3 1 8-3  24. 

A clear  picture  of  the  multilingualism  that  existed  in  Egypt  when  foreign  influence  in 
the  country  was  still  strong. 

589.  Osterberg,  Tore.  Bilingualism  and  the  First  School  Language:  An  Educational  Problem 
Illustrated  by  Results  from  a Swedish  Dialect  Area.  Umea,  Sweden:  Vasterbottens 
TryckeriAB,  1961.  158  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  139-151. 

A report  of  research  findings  which  focuses  on  the  connection  between  bilingualism 
„ and  language  progress,  motor  functions,  personal  and  social  adaptation,  school  per- 

formance, teaching  method,  etc.,  as  they  relate  to  the  Pitea  dialect  area  in  Sweden. 

590.  Ott,  Elizabeth  H.  “Organizing  Content  for  the  Bilingual  Child.”  In  Carol  J.  Kreidler,  ed., 
On  Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages, , Series  II,  Champaign,  Illinois: 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1966,  pp.  55-59. 

Description  of  a curriculum  designed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  non- 
English-speaking  child. 

591 A Study  of  Levels  of  Fluency  and  Proficiency  in  Oral  English  pf  Spanish-speaking 

School  Beginners.  Ph.D  dissertation.  Oral  English  Language  Proficiency  Test  II,  The  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  Language  Research  Project,  Thomas  D.  Horn,  Director,  Austin,  Texas: 
The  University  of  Texas,  1967.  149  pp. 

592.  Overbeke,  Maurits  van.  “La  description  phonetique  et  phonologique  d’une  situation 
bilingue.’’ La  Linguistique , No.  2 (1968),  pp.  93-109. 

A phonetic  and  phonological  description  of  bilingualism,  with  emphasis  on  French-' 
Flemish  bilingualism  in  Belgium.  * . 

593.  PACE  Report.  201  Taylor  Education  Building,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, Lexington,  Kentucky  40506. 

A new  periodical  publication,  started  in  January  1968,  whose  prime  purpose  is  to 
provide  Title  III  project  directors  with  a continuing  source  of  news  and  information 
on  educational  innovation.  * 
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594.  Padilla,  Elena.  Up  from  Puerto  Rico.  Momingside  Heights,  New  York:  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  1958.  317  pp. 

A documentary  story  written  for  the  general  reader  providing  a detailed  description 
of  the  ways  of  life  and  changing  culture  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  a New  York  City  slum. 

595.  Palisi,  Bartolomeo  J.  “Ethnic  Patterns  of  Freindship.”  Phylon,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  3 (Fall 
1966),  pp.  217-225. 

Concludes  that  second-generation  people  are  likely  to  have  more  intimate  friends  > 
than  first-generation  persons. 

* ^ ‘ 

596.  . “Patterns  of  Social  Participation  in  a Two-Generation  Sample  of  Italian-American.” 

Sociological  Quarterly,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2 (Spring  1966),  pp.  167-178. 

597.  Pap,  Leo.  Portuguese-American  Speech:  An  Outline  of  Speech  Conditions  Among  Portu- 
guese Immigrants  in  New  England  and  Elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  New  York:  King’s 
Crown  Press,  1949.  223  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  193-199. 

Provides  an  outline  of  Portuguese  language  history,  economic  conditions,  culture, 
and  social  traits  in  America. 

598.  Parenton,  Vernon  J.  “Notes  on  the  Social  Organization  of  a French  Village  in  South 
Louisiana.”  Social  Forces,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  1 (October  1938),  pp.  73-82.  • 

Describes  the  essential  social  characteristics  of  the  French-speaking  people  along 
Bayou  Lafourche. 

599 “Socio-Psychological  Integration  in  a Rural  French-Speaking  Section  of  Louisi- 

ana.” Southwestern  Social  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  3 (December  1949),  pp. 
188-195. 

A description  of  the  social  adaptation  of  the  Acadians  of  Bayou  Lafourche. 

600.  Parker,  William  Riley.  The  National  Interest  and  Foreign  Languages.  Third  edition. 
Department  of  State  publication  No.  7326.  International  Organization  and  Conference 
Series^  No.  26.  Washington,  D.  C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  September  1961, 
released  March  1962.  159  pp.  References  at  end  of  each  chapter. 

Discusses  whether  or  not  the  national  interest  would  be  served  by  increased  study  of 
modem  foreign  languages  in  the  United  States  including  how  much  and  what  sort  of 
language  study  wouldlbest  serve  the  country  and  the  individual  citizen. 

' 601.  Passow,  A.  Henry,  Miriam  Goldberg,  and  Abraham  J.  Tannenbaum,  eds.  Education  of  the 
Disadvantaged:  A Book  of  Readings.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1967. 
503  pp.  Bibliographies. 

A group  of  31  articles  on  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children  in  the  United 
States.  Emphasis  is  put  on  the  Negroes,  but  Indians  and  immigrants  are  also  treated. 

602.  Paulston,  Christina  Bratt.  “Las  escuelas  bilingues:  The  Peruvian  Experience.”  Paper  read 
at  the  National  TESOL  Convention,  Chicago,  Illinois,  March  7,  1969.  13  pp.  13  refer- 
ences. 

A brief  description  of  the  public  bilingual  schools  in  Pem,  the  role  of  the  Summer 
Institute  of  Linguistics,  as  well  as  an  overall  picture  of  education  in  Pem. 
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603.  Pavlovitch,  Milivoie.  Le  langage  enfantin:  acquisition  du  serbe  et  du  frangais  par  un 
enfant  serbe.  Paris:  Librairie  Ancienne  Honore  Champion,  Editeur,  1920.  203  pp.  Bibliog- 
raphy, pp.  181-189. 

A study  of  the  development  of  language  in  a bilingual  (French-Serbian)  child.  As  a 
conclusion,  a whole  theory  of  child  language  is  presented. 

*604.  Peal,  Elizabeth,  and  Wallace  E.  Lambert.  “The  Relation  of  Bilingualism  to  Intelligence.” 
Psychological  Monographs:  General  and  Applied , Vol.  LXXVI,  No.  27,  Whole  No.  546 
(1962),  pp.  1-23  References,  pp.  22-23. 

A study  of  the  effect  of  bilingualism  on  intellectual  functioning.  This  famous  paper 
marks  a new  period  in  bilingual  research. 

605.  Peate,  Iorwerth  C.  “The  Welsh  Language  as  a Medium  of  Instruction  in  the  University  of 
Wales.”  Lochlann,  A Review  of  Celtic  Studies,  Vol.  I (1958),  pp.  261-262. 

Reports  eight  recommendations  to  inquire  into  the  advisability  of  establishing  as 
one  of  the  constituent  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Wales  a College  in  which  the 
medium  of  instruction  would  be  the  Welsh  language. 

606.  Pedtke,  Dorothy,  ed.  Reference  List  of  Materials  for  English  as  a Second  Language: 
Supplement.  Washington,  D.  C.:  . Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1968.  (See  Ohannessian, 
Sirarpi,  ed.,  with  the  assistance  of  Carol  J.  Kreidler,  Beryl  Dwight,  and  Julia  Sableski  for 
original.) 

607.  Pellegrini,  Angelo  M.  Americans  By  Choice . New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1956. 
240  pp. 

The  history  of  a group  of  Italian  immigrants  presented  as  a novel. 

608.  Pena,  Albar  A.  “A  Comparative  Study  of  Selected  Syntactical  Structures  of  the  Oral 
Language  Status  in  Spanish  and  English  of  Disadvantaged  First  Grade  Spanish-Speaking 
Children.”  Austin,  Texas:  The  University  of  Texas,  1967. 

609.  Penfield,  Wilder  G.  “A  Consideration  of  the  Neurophysiological  Mechanisms  of  Speech 
and;  Some  Educational  Consequences.”  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Voi.  LXXXII,  No.  5 (May  1953). 

610 “The  Uncommitted  Cortex:  The  Child’s  Changing  Brain.”  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 

Vol.  CCXIV,  No.  1 (July  1964). 

*611. — , and  Lamar  Roberts.  Speech  and  Brain-Mechanisms.  Princeton,  New  Jersey: 

Princeton  University  Press,  1959. 

612.  Perren,  G.  E.  “Bilingualism,  or  Replacement?  English  in  West  Africa.”  English  Language 
Teaching,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  1 (October-December  1958),  pp.  18-22. 

Suggests  that  in  Kenya,  where  English  is  an  official  language  and  there  is  no  common 
vernacular,  bilingualism  is  “a  necessity  which  cannot  be  avpided,”  and  its  advantages 
should  be  extended. 

613.  Phillips.  T.  A.  “Laboratory  Experiences  for  Cuban  Refugees.”  Teachers  College  Journal. 

(Terre  Haute:  Indiana  State  University),  January  1965.  0 
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614.  Pieris,  Ralph.  “Bilingualism  and  Cultural  Marginality.”  British  Journal  of  Sociology , Vol. 

II,  No.  4 (December  1951),  pp.  328-339.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  1 

Valuable  thoughts  on  languages  and  bilingualism  as  related  to  culture,  with  examples 
taken  mainly  throughout  the  British  Commonwealth. 

615.  Pierson,  Oris  Emerald.  Norwegian  Settlements  in  Bosque  County,  Texas.  Unpublished 
Masters  Thesis,  The  University  of  Texas,  .June  1947. 

616.  Pietrzyk,  Alfred,  et  al.  Selected  Titles  in  Sociolinguistics:  An  Interim  Bibliography  .of 

Works  on  Multilingualism  Language  Standardization,  and  Languages  of  Wider  Communi- 
cation. Washington,  D.C.:  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  ! 967.  2'26  pp.  , 

The  primary  emphasis  is  on  language  in  its  relation  to  Sociological  phenomena.  There 
is  a listing  of  bibliography  relevant  to  the  field  and  general  reference  works  are 
, included. 

617.  Pike,  Kenneth  L.  “Toward  a Theory  of  Change  and  Bilingualism.”  Studies  in  Linguistics, 
Vol.  XV,  Nos.  1-2  (Summer  1960),  pp.  1-7.  Bibliographical  notes. 

Discusses  setting  up  a frame  of  reference  to  discuss  the  relationships  between  change 
of  system  in  general  and  the  status  of  the  languages  of  the  bilingual  or  the  dialects  or 
styles  of  the  monolingual. 

618.  Pines,  Maya.  Revolution  in  Learning:  The  Years  from  Birth  to  Six.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Row,  Publishers,  1967.  244  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  232-237. 

Deals  with  how  a child  learns  with  special  emphasis  on  language  development. 

619.  Pintner,  Rudolf.  “The  Influence  of  Language  Background  on  Intelligence  Tests.”  Journal 
of  Social  Psychology , Vol.  Ill  (1932),  pp.  235-240.  3 references. 

Suggests  that  a bilingual  environment  may  prevent  some  individuals  from  ever  really 
indicating  their  maximum  intelligence  on  a verbal  group  intelligence  test. 

620 , and  Seth  Arsenian.  “The  Relation  of  Bilingualism  to  Verbal  Intelligence  and  School 

Adjustment.”  The  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  4 (December  1937), 
pp.  255-263.  11  references. 

Discusses  the  bilingual  (Yiddish/English)  children  of  New  York. 

621.  Pisani,  Lawrence  Frank.  The  Italian  in  America:  A Social  Study  and  History.  An  Expo- 

sition University  Book.  New  York:  Exposition  Press,  1957.  293  pp.  Includes  bibliog- 
raphies. V 

Attempts  to  show  the  part  played  by  Italian  immigrants  in  American  history. 

622.  Planning  for  Non-English  Speaking  Pupils.  Miami:  Dade  County  Public  Schools,  1963.  34 

pp. 

Presents  the  necessary  guidelines  for  the  development  of  an  adequate  bilingual  pro- 
gram, including  a summary-  of  the  guiding  principles  underlying  the  program,  the 

details  of  the  administration,  and  techniques  used  in  teaching. 

«*  .. 

623.  Pochmann,  H.,  comp.,  and  A.  Schultz,  ed.  Bibliography  of  German  Culture  in  America  to 
1940.  Madison,  Wisconsin:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1953.  483  pp. 

A very  useful  bibliography  on  German  Americans,  whose  index  lists  170  entries 
under  the  single  heading  “German  American  Schools.” 


624.  Poirier,  Pascal.  Le  parler  franco-acadien  et  ses  origines.  Quebec,  Canada:  Imprimerie 
Franciscaine  Missionnaire,  1928.  339  pp. 

Origins,  description,  and  evolution  of  the  French- Acadian  dialect. 

625.  Politzer,  Robert  L.  “Problems  in  Applying  Foreign  Language  Teaching  Methods  to  the 
Teaching  of  Standard  English  as  a Second  Dialect.”  Stanford  Center  for  Research  and 
Development  in  Teaching,  Research  and  Development,  Memorandum  No.  40.  Stanford, 
California:  Stanford  University,  December  1968.  21  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  19-21. 

A series  of  insights  into  the  second  dialect  teaching  situation  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  differences  between  this  and  foreign  language  teaching  with  specific  reference 
to  the  role  of  the  native  dialect,  the  definition  of  the  standard,  special  factor  affect- 
ing the  pupil,  teaching  methodology,  and  teacher  training. 

626.  Post,  P.  “Over  de  Woordenschat  van  Zesjarige  kindered  in  tweetalig  Friesland.”  Gronin- 
gen. 

A study  in  Dutch-Frisian  bilingualism,  summarized  in  UNESCO  Education  Ab- 
stracts, Vol.  X,  April-May  1958. 

627.  Potts,  Alfred  M.,  II.  Knowing  and  Educating  the  Disadvantaged  - An  Annotated  Bibliog- 
raphy. Alamosa,  Colorado:  Adams  State  College,  The  Center  for  Cultural  Studies,  1965. 
462  pp. 

An  inclusive  bibliography  describing  the  agricultural  migrant  and  his  family  in  many 
accounts  of  their  factual  circumstances  and  programs  designed  to  benefit  them. 

628.  Pousland,  Edward.  Etude  semantique  de  Uanglicisme  dans  le  parler  franco-americain  de 
Salem  (Nouvelle-Angleterre).  Societe  de-  Publications  Romanes  et  Frangaises,  Vol.  XII, 
Paris:  Librairie  E.  Droz,  1933.  309  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  287-295. 

Semantic  study  of  Anglicisms  in  the  Franco-American  Dialect  of  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts. 

629.  Powers,  Francis,  and  Maijorie  Hetzler.  Successful  Methods  of  Teaching  English  to  Bilin- 
gual Children  in  Seattle  Public  Schools . Project  in  Research  in  Universities.  Pamphlet  No. 
76.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1937.  17  pp.  “A  Review  of 
Studies  on  Bilingualism,”  pp.  9-16. 

630.  Prator,  Clifford  H.,  Jr.  Language  Teaching  in  the  Philippines:  A Report.  Manila,  Phil- 
ippines: U.S.  Educational  Foundation  in  the  Philippines,  1956.  96  pp. 

The  author  covers  the  language  situation  in  the  islands  and  the  possibilities  of 
. improving  the  teaching  of  English,  including  the  Iloilo  experiment  in  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  for  the  first  stages  of  elementary  instruction. 

631.  Prezzolini,  Giuseppe.  Tutta  V America.  Florence,  Italy:  Vallecchi  Editore,  1958.  836  pp. 

America  as  seen  by  an  Italian-American. 

632.  Prior,  G.  “The  French  Canadians  in  New  England.”  Unpublished  master’s  thesis,  Brown 
University,  1932, 

633.  Pryor,  Guy  C.  “Evaluation  of  the  Bilingual  Project  of  Harlandale  Independent  School 
District,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  the  First  Grade  of  Four  Elementary  Schools  During 
1966-1967  School  Year.”  For  Harlandale  Independent  School  District.  San  Antonio 
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Texas:  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  June  1967.  70  pp.  Mimeographed. 

The  purpose  of  this  experiment  was  to  provide  competent  instruction  in  both  Span- 
ish and  English  by  a bilingual  teacher  and  to  compare  the  learning,  behavior,  per- 
sonal adjustment  of  pupils  and  attitude  of  parents  with  these  same  aspects  of  growth 
and  learning.  The  result  was  that  in  the  bilingual  sections  of  all  four  schools  pupils 
could  speak,  read,  and  write  two  languages  at  the  end  of  the  first  grade. 

634.  Radin,  Paul.  The  Italians  of  San  Francisco:  Their  Adjustment  and  Acculturation.  n.p., 
1935.  Monograph  No.  1.  Multigraphed  abstract  from  the  SERA  Project  2-F2-98 
(3-F2-145):  Cultural  Anthropology. 

635.  Raffler-Engel,  Walburga  von.  “Investigation  of  Italo-American  Bilinguals.”  Zeitschrift  fur 
Phonetik  Sprachwissenschaft  und  Kommunikationsforschung , Vol.  XIV,  No.  2 (1961), 
pp.  127-130. 

A technical  analysis  of  the  speech  patterns  of  Italian  Americans. 

636 il  prelinguaggio  infantile.  Studi  grammatical!  e linguistici,  No.  7.  Brescia,  Italy: 

Paideia,  1964.  ...  ‘ 

This  study  of  childhood  language  concludes  that  the  initial  stage  of  mfant  speech  is 

purely  a melodic  expression. 

637.  Raisner,  Arnold.  “New  Horizons  for  the  Student  of  Spanish-Speaking  Background.  High 

Points,  Vol.  XLVIII,  No.  2 (February  1966),  pp.  19-23. 

An  experimental  program  of  1 8 classes  devised  to  teach  Science  in  Spanish  to  junior 

high  school  pupils  in  New  York. 

{ 

638 Philip  Bolger,  and  Carmen  Sanguinetti.  Science  Instruction  in  Spanish  for  Pupils  of 

Spanish-Speaking  Background:  An  Experiment  in  Bilingualism.  Final  Report,  Project  No. 
2370,  Contract  No.  407-9,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education,  Bureau  of  Research,  June  1967.  180  pp.  49  references. 

An  experiment  in  bilingual  schooling  to  improve  self-image. 

639.  Rapier,  Jacqueline  L.  “Effects  of  Verbal  Mediation  Upon  the  Learning  of  Mexican- 

American  Children.”  California  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1 (Jan- 
uary 1967),  pp.  40-48.  4 references.  T • . w . 

These  experiments  support  Jensen’s  earlier  findings  (1961)  that  the  low  IQ  of  Mexi- 
can Americans  is  of  a different  nature  than  the  low  IQ  of  Anglo-Americans  and  thus 
Mexican  Americans  require  different  kinds  of  educational  treatment. 

640.  Raubicheck,  Letitia.  “Psychology  of  Multilingualism.”  Volta  Review,  V ol,  XXXVI,  No.  1 
(January  1934),  pp.  17-20,  57-58. 

Some  thoughts  on  language,  culture,  second-language  learning,  and  bilingualism. 

641.  Read,  Allen  Walker.  “Bilingualism  in  the  Middle  Colonies,  1725-1775.”  American 

’ Speech,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  2 (April  1937),  pp.  93-99. 

In  an  attempt  to  learn  about  the  “melting  pot”  in  the  colonial  era,  the  author  uses 

material  drawn  from  newspaper  advertisements  for  runaway  slaves  and  indentured 
servants  to  build  a picture  of  the  linguistic  conditions  of  the  time  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York. 
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642.  Read,  William  A.  Louisiana  French.  Revised  edition.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana:  Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  1963.  263  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  223-245.  First  published  in  1931. 

An  all-time  classic  in  the  literature  on  French  dialects  in  Louisiana.  Traces  the 
history  and  evolution  of  the  language  in  Louisiana,  analyzes  thoroughly  the  foreign 
elements  in  it  (Indian,  German,  English,  African,  Spanish,  and  Italian  words). 

643.  Reed,  Carroll  E.,  and  L.  W.  Seifert.  A Linugistic  Atlas  of  Pennsylvania  German.  Marburg: 
Lahn,  1954. 

644.  Rice,  Frank  A.,  ed.  Study  of  the  Role  of  Second  Languages  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  Washington,  D.C.:  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1962.  123  pp. 

The  results  of  a survey  to  investigate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  of 
second-language  learning  as  a factorjn  national  development  of  these  countries.  This 
document  represents  essentially  the  Reaction  of  half  a dozen  specialists  to  some  of 
the  problems  dealt  with  in  the  survey. 

s 

*645.  Richardson,  Mabel  Wilson.  “An  Evaluation  of  Certain  Aspects  of  the  Academic 
Achievement  of  Elementary  Pupils  in  a Bilingual  Program:  A Project.”  Coral  Gables, 
Florida:  The  University  of  Miami,  January  1968.  Mimeographed.  72  pp.  43-item  bibliog- 
raphy. Also  published  as  a D.Ed.  dissertation,  The  University  of  Miami,  January  1968. 

A study  of  the  Coral  Way  Elementary  School  (Dade  County,  Florida)  bilingual 
program,  with  a review  of  previous  literature  on  the  philosophy  of  language  teach- 
ing. 

646 , and  A.  Bruce  Gaarder.  See  Gaarder  and  Richardson. 

647.  Riessman,  Frank.  The  Culturally  Deprived  Child.  New  York:  Harper  & Row,  Publishers* 
1962.  140  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  131-133. 

Provides  information  concerning  disadvantaged  children  in  the  United  States  and  the 
problems  they  present.  - • ' 

648.  Robinett,  Betty  Wallace,  ed.  On  Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages.  Series 
III.  Papers  read  at  the  TESOL  Conference,  New  York  City,  March  17-19,  1966.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages,  1967.  189  pp. 

Contains  articles  on  the  teaching  of  English  as  a second  language  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Japan,  France;  reports  on  special  programs  (language  policy  in  the  primary  schools 
of  Kenya,  education  of  the  Spanish-speaking  child  in  Florida,  ESL  for  Alaska 
natives,  ESL  for  pupils  of  FL  background,  especially  Chinese  and  Arabic,  the  train- 
ing of  ESL  teachers).  ' 
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ence of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Education,  January  20,  1968.”  Unpublished  paper, 

6 pp. 

Explores  the  implications  of  the  proposed  Quebec-Louisiana  Agreement  on  Cultural 
Cooperation.  Expresses  hope  for  the  establishment  of  French-English  bilingual  pro- 
grams in  Louisiana. 
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Journal  of  American  Indian  Education , Vol.  VII,  No.  2 (January  1968),  pp.  1-6. 


651.  Rojas,  Pauline  M.  “Instructional  Materials  and  Aids  to  Facilitate  Teaching  a Bilingual 
Child.”  The  Modern  Language  Journal,  Vol.  XLIX,  No.  4 (April  1965),  pp.  237-239. 

652.  “The  Miami  Experience  in  Bilingual  Education.”  In  Carol  J.  Kreidler,  ed.,  On 
Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages:  Series  II,  Champaign,  Illinois:  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1966,  pp.  43-45. 

A brief  description  of  the  Dade  County  Public  Schools’  Spanish-English  bilingual 
programs,  their  administrative  policy,  their  curriculum,  and  the  Ford  Foundation 
" Project. 

653.  Romanides,  John  S.  “The  Orthodox:  Arrival  and  Dialogue.”  The  Christian  Century,  Vol. 
LXXX,  No.  46  (November  13,  1963),  pp.  1399-1403. 

Brief  statement  on  the  number  of  Orthodox  parishes  and  parishioners  in  the  United 
States. 

654.  Rona,  Jose  Pedro.  “The  Social  and  Cultural  Status  of  Guarani  in  Paraguay.”  Unpublished 

paper,  given  at  the  Sociolinguistics  Conference,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
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655.  Ronjat,  Jules.  Le  dev eloppement  du  langage  observe  chez  un  enfant  bilingue.  Paris: 
Librairie  Ancienne  H.  Champion,  1913.  155  pp. 

A classic  study  of  the  linguistic  progress  of  a child  to  whom  two  languages,  French  and 
German,  were  spoken  with  equal  frequency.  Emphasizes  the  facility  of  children  to 
learn  more  than  one  language  at  the  same  time. 
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658.  Rossi,  Peter  H.,  and  Alice  S.  “Some  Effects  of  Parochial  School  Education  in  America.” 
Daedalus,  Vol.  XC,  No.  2 (Spring  1961),  pp.  300-328.  References. 

One  of  the  very  rare  studies  devoted  exclusively  to  the  parochial  school  situation  in 
America.  Historical  roots  are  discussed,  as  well  as  doctrinal  basis,  organization  struc- 
ture, and  social  context. 
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Comprehensive  description  of  the  immigration,  location,  religion,  education,  and 
organizations  of  Poles  in  the  U.S.  until  the  1930’s. 

662 “The  Story  of  the  American  Japanese.”  The  Study  of  Current  English.  Part  I:  Vol. 

XIX,  No.  4 (April  1964),  pp.  6-13;  Part  II:  Vol.  XIX,  No.  5 (May  1964),  pp.  6-11. 

663.  Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism,  or  Royal  Commission  on  Educa- 
tion. See  Canada. 

664.  Rubel,  Arthur  J.  Across  the  Tracks,  Mexican- Americans  in. a Texas  City.  Austin  and  Lon- 
don: University  of  Texas  Press,  for  the  Hogg  Foundation  for  Mental  Health,  1966.  166  pp. 
Bibliography,  pp.  247-254. 

Provides  an  account  of  the  social  life  of  Mexican  Americans  in  South  Texas;  con- 
siders those  characteristics  of  their  social  and  belief  systems  which  impede  full 
Utilization  of  available  professional  health  services;  and  develops  an  explanation  for 
the  prominence  of  anxiety  and  disaffection  in  Mexiquito,  the  Mexican  American 
section  of  the  town. 

*665.  Rubin,  Joan.  National  Bilingualism  in  Paraguay.  Janua  Linguarum,  series  practica,  No. 
60.  The  Hague:  Mouton.&Co.,  1968.  135  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  131-135. 

A sociolinguistic  study  of  a bilingual  nation  which  focuses  on  the  historical  back- 
ground as  well  as  on  the  political  and  cultural  factors  which  direct  and  enhance 
Spanish-Guaram  bilingualism:  attitudes,  stability,  usage,  acquisition,  and  pro- 
ficiency. 

666.  Ruiz,  Ramon  Eduardo.  “Mexico:  The  Struggle  for  a National  Language.”  Social  Re- 
search, Vol.  XXV,  No.  3 (Autumn  1958),  pp.  346-360. 

Analyzes  the  problems  caused  by  the  language  barrier  which  for  four  centuries  has 
plagued  Mexico,  where  roughly  1 5 percent  of  the  population  speaks  exclusively  one 
of  the  fifty  or  more  Indian  languages. 

667.  Ruke-Dravina,  Velta.  Mehrsprachigkeit  im  Vorschulalter.  Travaux  de  1‘Institut  de  Phone- 
tique  de  Lund,  No.  5.  Lund,  Sweden:  Gleerup,  1967.  104  pp. 

A study  of  infant  and  pre-school  bilingualism  based  on  a careful  review  of  the 
literature  in  more  than  a hundred  sources,  supplemented  by  personal  observations  of 
the  author’s  own  bilingual  (Latvian-Swedish)  child.  This  monograph  deals  in  particu- 
lar with  such  questions  as  how  long  it  takes  a child  to  learn  a second  language,  how 
many  languages  he  can  master,  the  age  at  which  he  can  distinguish  between  two 
language  systems,  the  process  of  acquisition,  and  contacts  between  children  speaking 
different  languages. 

668.  Rumilly,  Robert.  Histoire  des  Franco-Americains.  Montreal,  Canada:  Publie  sous  les 
auspices  de  1‘Union  Saint-Jean-Baptiste  d’Amerique,  1958.  552  pp. 

Complete  and  up-to-date  history  of  the  Franco-Americans. 

669.  Saer,  D.  J.,  F,  Smith  and  John  Hughes.  The  Bilingual  Problem.  Aberystwyth,  Wales:  The 
University  College  of  Wales,  1924.  1 12  pp. 

An  examination  of  the  educational,  psychological,  and  sociological  results  of  bilin- 
gualism as  seen  in  Wales. 
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670.  Salisbury,  Lee  H.  “Communication  for  Survival-the  COPAN  Program.”  Paper  prepared 
for  the  Intercultural  Communication  Conference  sponsored  by  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Communication  at  the  Speech  Association  of  America  Convention,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  December  30,  1967.  Mimeographed.  13  pp. 

On  the  rationale  behind  the  College  Orientation  Program  for  Alaska  Natives,  with 
good  information  on  culture  traits  and  educational  problems. 

671  “Cross  Cultural  Communication  and  Dramatic  Ritual.”  In  Lee  Thayer,  ed.,  Com- 

munication: Concepts  and  Perspectives,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Spartan-Macmillan,  1967,  pp. 

11-95.  ' m 

Describes  the  cultural  confrontation  taking  place  in  Alaska.  A thorough  and  interest- 
ing analysis  of  problems  in  the  classroom  as  they  relate  to  cultural  differences. 

672  “The  Speech  Education  of  the  Alaskan  Indian  Student  as  Viewed  by  the  Speech 

Educator.”  Journal  of  American  Indian  Education,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3 (May  1965),  pp.  1-7 
Suggests,  among  other  things,  that  the  language  problem  may  be  a “symptom” 

rather  than  the  cause  of  scholastic  failure. 
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673  “Teaching  English  to  Alaska  Natives.”  Journal  of  American  Indian  Education,  Vol. 

VI,  ko.  2 (January  1967),  pp.  1-13. 

Reports  that  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  make  up  20  percent  of  the  freshman  class 
at  the  University  of  Alaska,  but  predicts  that  “over  50  percent  of  them  are  likely  to 
drop  out”  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  “less  than  2 percent”  will  eventually 
graduate.  A major  reason,  he  suspects,  is  their  failure  to  develop  what  he  calls  “a 
conceptual  knowledge  of  English.” 

674.  Sallet,  R.  “Russlanddeutsche  Siedlungen  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten.”  Jahrbuch, 
Deutsch^Amerikanische  historische  Gesellschaft,  Vol.  Ill  (1931),  pp.  5-126. 

675.  Saloutos,  Theodore.  The  Greeks  in  the  United  States.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1964.  445  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  389-400. 

676 They  Remember  America:  The  Story  of  the  Repatriated  Greek- Americans.  Berk- 

eley and  Los  Angeles,  California:  University  of  California  Press,  1956.  Annotated  bibliog- 
raphy, pp.  143-149. 

677.  Samora,  Julian.  “The  Educational  Status  of  a Minority.”  Theory  Into  Practice,  Vol.  II, 
No.  3 (June  1963),  pp.  144-150. 

A discussion  of  the  educational  situation  of  the  Spanish-speaking  population  in  the 

c 

Southwest. 

678 La  Raza:  Forgotten  Americans.  South  Bend,  Indiana:  University  of  Notre  Dame, 

1966. 

Contains  a series  of  essays  and  articles  directed  toward  achieving  an  understanding  of 
contemporary  Mexican  American  affairs. 

679.  Sanchez,  George  I.  Concerning  Segregation  of  Spanish-Speaking  Children  in  the  Public 
Schools.  Inter-American  Education  Occasional  Papers,  No.  9.  Austin,  Texas:  The  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Press,  1951.  75  pp. 
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A pamphlet  which  sets  forth  in  summary  form  the  various  aspects  of  the  segregation 
of  Spanish-speaking  children:  legally,  educationally,  and  morally. 

680  “The  Crux  of  the  Dual  Language  Handicap.”  Ndw  Mexico  School  Review,  Vol. 

XXXVIII,  (March  1954),  pp.  13-15. 

Fallacies  about  bilingualism  are  analyzed.  The  basic  handicap  is  lack  of  skill  in  any 
language.  - 

681  Forgotten  People:  A Study  of  New  Mexicans.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico:  C. 

Horn,  1967.  First  edition:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico:  The  University  of  New  Mexico 
Press,  1940.  98  pp. 

A study  of  New  Mexico’s  people  and  their  background,  emphasizing  three  groups: 
the  Indians,  the  270,000  descendants  of  original  Spanish  settlers,  and  the  Anglos; 
with  special  treatment  of  the  problems  of  land  and  of  education. 

682.  , and  Howard  Putnam.  Materials  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Spanish-Speaking 

People  in  the  United  States:  An  Annotated  Bibliography.  Latin-American  Studies,  Vol. 
XVII.  Austin,  Texas:  The  Institute  of  Latin  American  Studies,  The  University  of  Texas, 
1959.  76  pp.  882-item  bibliography. 

A comprehensive  list  of  books,  articles,  monographs,  bulletins,  courses  of  study, 
bibliographies,  and  unpublished  theses  and  dissertations  having  a bearing  on  the 
topic. 

683.  Saporta,  Sol,  ed.,  with  the  assistance  of  Jarvis  R.  Bastian.  Psycholinguistics:  A Book  of 
Readings.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1961.  551  pp.  References. 

A collection  of  articles  on  the  nature  and  function  of  language,  approaches  to  the 
study  of  language,  speech  perception,  the  sequential  organization  and  semantic  as- 
pects of  linguistic  events,  and  the  relation  of  linguistic  processes  to  perception  and 
cognition. 

684.  Saussure,  Ferdinand  de,  in  collaboration  with  Albert  Reidlinger.  Corns  de  linguistique 

generate.  Edited  by  Charles  Bally  and  Albert  Sechehaye.  Paris:  Payot,  1916,  331  pp. 
Translated  by  Wade  Baskin  under  the  title  Course  in  General  Linguistics,  New  York: 
Philosophical  Library,  1959.  240  pp.  ; 

Gives  insight  into  various  technical  aspects  of  linguistics:  principles  of  phonology; 
graphic  representation  of  language;  synchronic,  diachronic,  geographical,  and  retro- 
spective linguistics;  among  others. ' 

685.  Savard,  Jean-Guy.  “A  Proposed  System  for  Classifying  Language  Tests.”  Language  Learn- 
ing, Special  Issue  No.  3 (August  1968),  pp.  167-174. 

Describes  four  stages  needed  in  the  development  of  an  open  classification  system, 

686.  “La  valence  lexicale.”  Les  Sciences  de  VEducation  Pour  VEre  Nouvelle,  Nos.  3-4 

(July -December  1 968),  pp.  1 24- 1 34. 

" Factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  selecting  second-language  vocabulary. 

687.  Schenker,  Alexander  M.  Beginning  Polish  I and  II.  Yale  Linguistic  Series.  New  Haven  and 

London,  Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press,  1966.  Reyiewed  in  Slavic  and  East  Euro- 
pean Journal,  Vol.Xll,  No.  2 (Summer  \96S),pp.  222-227.  1 
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An  intensive  one-year  course.  Vol.  I contains  classroom  or  self-instmction  text;  Vol. 
II  has  drills  for  the  lessons  in  Vol.  I. 

688.  Schermerhom,  Richard  A.  These  Our  People:  Minorities  in  American  Culture.  Boston; 

D.G.  Heath  and  Company,  1949.  Heath’s  Social  Relation^  Series.  635  pp.  Bibliographical 
notes,  pp.  579-628.  ’ \ s 

Separate  studies  of  Japanese,  Spanish-speaking  communities,  Poles,  Italians,  Czechs 
and  Slovaks,  Hungarians,  Yugoslavs,  Jews,  and  Negroes. 

689.  Schiavo,  Giovanni  Ermenegildo.  Italian- American  History.  New  York:  The  Vigo  Press, 

1947-1949.  ' \ 

A series  of  fifteen  books  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Italians  in  America  from* 
Columbus  to  present. 

690.  Schiff,  Alvin'  Irwin.  The  Jewish  Day  School  in  America.  New  York:  The  Jewish  Educa- 
tion Committee  Press,  January  1966.  294  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  273-284. 

Discusses  the  “growth,”  the  “essence,”  the  “impact,”  and  the  “challenge”  of  the 
Jewish  day  school  in  the  United  States. 

691.  Schreiber,  William  I.  Our  Amish  Neighbors.  Drawings  by  Sybil  Gould.  Chicago,  Illinois: 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1963.  227  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  215-221. 

Life  of  the  Amish  in  America. 
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692.  Schrieke,  B.  Alien  American:  A Study  of  Race  Relations.  New  York:  The  Viking  Press, 
193<S<  208  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  197-203. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  California,  th^  Mexicans,  the  Indians,  the  Filipinos,  and 
especially  the  Negroes  are  gathered  together  in  this  unbaised  account  of  race  rela- 
tions in  America  written  by  a foreigner  from  Java. 

693.  The  Scottish  Council  for  Research  in  Education.  Gaelic-Speaking  Children  in  Highland 
Schools.  Publication  No.  XL VII.  London:  University  of  London  Press,  1961.  95  pp.  ; 

694.  Seaman,  Paul  David.  “Modem  Greek  and  American  English  in  Contact:  A Socio-Lin- 
guistic  Investigation  of  Greek-American  Bilingualism  in  Chicago.”  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Indi- 
ana University,  1965.  451  pp. 

Besides  the  thorough  linguistic  analysis  of  the  speech  of  Greek- Americans,  a demo- 
graphic analysis  gives  a brief  history  of  Greek  immigration  to  the  United  States,  and 
- outlines  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  half-million  Americans  of  Greek  des- 

cent. 

695.  Senior,  Clarence.  The  Puerto-Ricans:  Strangers— Then  Neighbors.  Foreword  by  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.  Chicago,  Illinois:  Quadrangle  Books,  1965.  128  pp.  Bibliography,  pp. 
112-123. 

696.  Sexton,  Patricia  Cayo  .Spanish  Harlem.  New  York:  Harper  & Row,  Publishers,  1965.  208 
’ pp* 

The  woeful  plight  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York. 

697.  Shedd,  William,  B.  “Italian  Population  of  New  York.”  Atlantica,  September  1934. 
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698.  Shelson,  Edward  S.  “Some  Specimens  of  a Canadian  French  Dialect  Spoken  in  Maine.” 
Transactions  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  Vol.  Ill  (1887),  pp. 
210-218. 

699.  Shtarkman,  M.  “Yiddish  Literature  in  the  United  States,  1942-1955.”  General  Jewish 
Encyclopedia,  Vol.  Yidn  V,  pp.  130-144.  New  York:  Jewish  Encyclopedic  Handbooks, 
1957.  (In  Yiddish.) 

700.  Shuy,  Roger  W.  “A  Selective  Bibliography  on  Social  Dialects.”  Washington,  D.C.:  Center 

for  Applied  Linguistics,  June  1968.  5 pp.  (Published  in  the  June  1968  issue  of  The 
Linguistic  Reporter  by  CAL.)  . 

Presents  46  annotated  items  to  serve  as  a representative  selection  of  linguistically 
oriented  readings  on  the  availability  theory,  design,  research,  and  pedagogical  appli- 
cations in  the  area  of  social  dialects. 

701.  Sibayan,  Bonifacio  P.  “Language  Planning  Processes  and  the  Language  Policy  Survey  in 
the  Philippines.”  Unpublished  paper.  Manila,  Philippines,  1968.  73  pp.  References,  pp. 
71-73. 

Discussed  the  language  situation  and  the  (bilingual)  educational  system  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

702.  Simirenko,  Alex.  Pilgrims,  Colonists,  and  Frontiersmen:  An  Ethnic  Community  in  Transi- 
tion. London:  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  Collier-Macmillan  Limited,  1964.  232  pp. 
Bibliography,  pp.  213-224. 

Examines  the  dynamics  of  social  and  cultural  change  that  accompanied  the  forma- 
tion and  transformation  of  the  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Russian  community. 

703.  Simmons,  Donald  C.  “Anti-Italian— American  Riddles  in  New  England.”  Journal  of 
American  Folklore,  Vol.  LXXIX,  No.  313  (July-September  1966),  pp.  475-478. 

A collection  of  some  26  riddles  illustrating  the  hostile  attitude  of  some  New  Eng- 
landers toward  Italian-Americans. 
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704.  Singer,  Harry.  “Bilingualism  and  Elementary  Education.”  Modern  Language  Journal, 
Vol.  XL,  No.  8 (December  1 956),  pp.  444-458. 

Analyzes  the  meaning  of  bilingualism,  the  language  proficiency  of  bilinguals,  their 

mental  development,  school  achievement  and  emotional  adjustment;  then  advocates 

the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  the  elementary  schools. 

* 

705.  Sizemore,  Mamie.  “Project  Head  Start  for  Indian  Students:  A New  Focus  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  English  as  a Second  Language.”  Sharing  Ideas,  Vol.  V,  No.  6.  Phoenix,  Arizona: 
Division  of  Indian  Education,  1333  W.  Camelback  Rd.,  1965.  8 pp.  14  references. 

Emphasizes  the  need  for  new,  exciting  methods  of  teaching  the  Indian  child  and 
describes  the  advantages  of  fostering  and  developing  the  native  tongue. 

706.  Skramstad,  Marie.  “Norwegian  Teachers’  Conference.”  Scandinavian  Studies,  Vol. 
XXXVIII,  No.  3 (August  1966),  pp.  276-279. 

707.  Smith,  M.  Estellie.  “The  Spanish-Speaking  Population  of  Florida.”  In  June  Helm,  ed., 
Spanish-Speaking  People  in  the  United  States.  Proceedings  of  the  1968  Annual  Spring 
Meeting  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society . Seattle  and  London:  University  of  Wash- 
ington Press,  1968,  pp.  120-133.  4 references. 

Focuses  on  the  cultural  characteristics  of  this  language  group. 
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708.  Smith,  T.  Lynn,  Homer  L,  Hitt.  The  People  of  Louisiana.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1952.  272  pp.  Bibliography  on  Louisiana  population 
studies,  pp.  263-264. 

A population  study  providing  information  and  statistical  data  on  the  people  ot 
Louisiana,  including  the  French-speaking  communities. 
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709.  5 apd  Vernon  J.  Parenton.  “Acculturation  Among  the  Louisiana  French.  American 

Journal  of  Sociology , Vol.  XLIV,  No.  3 (November  1938),  pp.  355-364.  ^ 

Examines  how  and  why  the  white  elements  in  the  extremely  heterogeneous  mass 
. 0f  European  settlers  have  been  absorbed  in  particular  into  the  Freneh-Acadian  cul- 
ture of  South  Louisiana. 
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710.  Smithy  William  C.  Americans  in  the  Making:  The  Natural  History  of  the  Assimilation  of 
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*771 Senate.  Bilingual  Education.  Hearings  Before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Bilin- 

gual Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  United  States  Senate, 
* Ninetieth  Congress,  First  Session,  on  S.  428.  Two  parts.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1967. 

“A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to 
provide  assistance  to  local  education  agencies  in  establishing  bilingual  American 
education  programs,  and  to  provide  certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such  pro- 
grams.” An  extremely  important  collection  of  data,  information,  materials,  discus- 
sions, and  statements  by  scholars,  responsible  persons,  and  experts  in  the  field. 
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*772. . Bilingual  Education  Programs.  Hearings  Before  the  General  Subcommittee  on 

Education  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  Nineti- 
eth Congress,  First  Session  on  H.R.  9840  and  H.R.  10224.  Hearings  Held  in  Washington 
D.C.,  June  28  and  29,  1967.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1967. 
Bills  to  amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to 
assist  bilingual  education  programs. 

*773 Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welare.  Committee  Print , Elementary  and  Secon- 

dary Education  Act  Amendments  of  1967,  With  Background  Materials  and  Tables. 
Prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Education.  Washington,  D.  C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  March  1 968. 

774 Cuban  Refugee  Problem.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Problems 

Connected  with  Refugees  and  Escapees  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  89th  Con- 
gress, Second  Session,  Part  1:  Washington,  D.C.,  March  23,  24,  29,  and  30,  1966;  Part  2: 
New  York,  New  York,  April  13,  1966;  Part  3:  Newark,  New  Jersey,  April  15,  1966. 
Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1966.  304  pp. 

Part  1 presents  testimony  and  statistics  dealing  with  the  resettlement  problem;  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  between  Cuba  and  the  U.S.;  conditions  in  Cuba; 
effectiveness  of  the  refugee  program;  issues  reflected  in  the  mail  to  Congress;  and  the 
inability  of  Cubans  to  practice  their  profession  or  skill.  Part  2 focuses  on  the  New 
York  situation  and  Part  3 on  the  New  Jersey  situation  (Part  3 is  entitled  Cuban 
Refugee  Program.) 

115 Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of  the  Com- 

mittee on  the  Judiciary . 89th  Congress.  First  Session  on  S.  500  to  Amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Act.  Part  I.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1965. 

Papers,  presentations,  arguments  for  and  against,  statistics,  and  statements  concern- 
ing the  new  immigration  legislation  are  presented. 

776 — . “Quality  Education  for  American  Indians,  A Report  on  Organizational  Location.” 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  May  1967.  11  pp. 

Gives  details  concerning  the  responsibility  for  Indian  education  within  the  federal 
government.  Contains  a description  of  past  and  present  governmental  educational 
policies  with  pertinent  data  as  to  school  enrollment,  legislation,  financing,  etc.  The 
report  also  makes  a.  series  of  recommendations  regarding  research,  planning,  and 
programs. 

777.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Census  of  Population, 
1960:  Subject  Reports,  Persons  of  Spanish  Surname.  Final  Report  PC(2)1B.  Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1963. 

i 

11%.- Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  Colonial  Times  to  1957.,  Washington, 

D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1960. 

779. Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  Colonial  Times  to  1957;  Continuation  to 

. 1962  and  Revisions.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1965. 
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780 . Mother  Tongue  of  the  Foreign-Bom:  Selected  Characteristics  of  Foreign-Bom  by 

Language  Spoken  Before  Coming  to  U.S.  Final  Report  PC( 2) IE,  I960.* 26  pp. 

A basic,  official  document  frequently  used  throughout  the  monograph. 

78 1 . United  States  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  English  for  American 
' Indians.  Prepared  by  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  under  contract  with  the  B.I.A. 

Washington,  D.C.,  first  issue  Fall  1968.  , 

A newsletter  intended  for  teachers  and  other  educators  who  are  involved  with  the 
teaching  of  English  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

782 Division  of  Education.  Fiscal  Year  1968,  Statistics  Concerning  Indian  Education. 

Lawrence,  Kansas:  Haskell  Institute,  1968.  40  pp.  a.  5 

783.  . Indians  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  1967,  28  pp.;  Indians  of  the  Great  Lakes  Area, 

revised  edition,  1968,  24  pp.;  Indians  of  the  Gulf  Coast  States,  \1968,  20  pp. ; Indians  of 
the  Lower  Plateau,  1968,  24  pp.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

. i 

784.  Report  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on  the  Navqjo  Bordertown  Dormi- 

tory Program  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Washington,  D.C. : U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1965.  72  pp. 

1 i 

785.  United  States  Department  of  Justice.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  Annual 
Report  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  1967.  Washington,  D.  C.:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1967. 

786.  United  States  Department  of  State.  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican  American 
Affairs.  The  Mexican  American:  A New  Focus  on  Opportunity.  Testimony  presented  at 
the  Cabinet  Committee  Hearings  on  Mexican  American  Affairs,  El  Paso,  Texas,  October 
26-28,  1967.  Washington,  D.  C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968.  253  pp. 

Over  fifty  men  and  women  presented  statements  on  agriculture;  labor;  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare;  the  war  on  poverty  and  the  general  improvement  in  the  economic 
and  social  condition  of  the  Mexican  American.  Bilingual  education  was  given  sup- 
port by  several  persons. 

* c . 

787.  United  States  Federal  Writers’  Project,  Work  Progress  Administration  of  the  City  of  New 
* York.  The  Italians  of  New  York:  A Survey.  With  24  plates  by  the  WPA  Federal  Art 

Project  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Sponsored  by  the  Guilds’  Committee  for  Federal 
Writers’  Publications,  Inc.  The  American  Guides  Series.  New  York:  Random  House,  1938. 

241  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  227-230.  . ' 

A study  of  the  greatest  concentration  of  Italians  in  the  United  States,  their  religious, 
recreational,  social,  and  cultural  life,  problems  of  adjustment  and  integration,  share 
in  building  and  developing  New  York,  creative  work  and  intellectual  influence, 
role  in  business  and  industry,  etc. 

788.  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  See  United  States  Congress.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

789.  United  States  Senate.  See  United  States  Congress.  Senate. 

790.  University  College  of  Wales.  Llyfryddiaeth.  Dwyietheg:  Bilingualism:  A Bibliography 
With  Special  Reference  to  Wales.  Aberystwyth,  England:  University  College  of  Wales, 
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Faculty  of  Education,  1960.  Pamphlet  No.  7.  55  pp. 

A research  guide  for  bilingualism  throughout  the  world.  784  items  listed  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

791.  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana.  “Disadvantaged  Youth:  Reading  and  Language 
Arts  for  Elementary  Teachers  and  Supervisors  of  French-English  Speaking  Children.” 
Proposal  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  an  Institute  for  Advanced  Study.  Lafayette, 
Louisiana:  College  of  Education,  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  1967. 

792.  . “The  Role  of  Education  and  Government  in  the  Regional  Preservation  of  French- 
A Colloquy.”  Lafayette,  Louisiana,  December  4,  1968.  28  pp. 

A collection  of  papers  discussing  the  problem  of  French  language  maintenance  in 
Louisiana. 

793.  Upham,  W.  Kennedy,  and  David  E.  Wright.  “Poverty  Among  Spanish  Americans  in 

Texas:  Low-Income  Families  in  a Minority  Group.”  Departmental  Information  Report 
No.  66-2.  College  Station,  Texas:  Department  of  Agricultural  Economies  and  Sociology, 
Texas  A&M  University,  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  April  1967  55  pp  Bibli- 
ography, pp.  39-4 1 . .. 

Poverty  is  abnormally  prevalent  among  Spanish  American  families,  especially  in 
Texas  as  compared  with  Anglo-white  families.  Also,  a large  number  of  Mexican  Amer- 
ican families  fall  in  the  extreme  poverty  classification.  Moreover,  given  the  size  of 
Spanish  American  families,  the  number  of  persons  in  need  is  greater  than  the  family 
unit  figures  would  indicate. 


794.  Valdman,  Albert,  ed.  Trends  in  Language  Teaching.  Foreword  by  Alfred  S Hayes  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1966.  298  pp.  Bibliographies. 

Articles  reporting  the  Search  for  progress  in  foreign  language  education  during  the 
years  since  the  passage  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

795.  Valette,  Rebecca  M.  “Some  Reflections  on  Second-Language  Learning  in  Young  Chil- 
dren.” Language  Learning,  Vol.  XIV,  Nos.  3-4  ( 1 964),  pp.  91-98.  r 

796.  Vails  Angles,  Vicente.  See  Oficina  Intemacional  de  Educacidn. 

797.  Vander  Zanden,  James  Vi.  American  Minority  Relations:  The  Sociology  of  Race  and 

Ethnic  Groups.  Second  edition.  New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company  1966  550  pp 
Bibliography,  pp.  515-538.  4 ’ * 

A report  of  various  theories  dealing  with  the  sources  of  prejudice  and  discrimination 
Special  treatment  is  reserved  for  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  Hispanos,  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, Chinese,  Japanese,  Jews,  and  Amish. 

798.  Vanstone,  James  W.  Point  Hope:  An  Eskimo  Village  in  Transition.  Edited  by  Viola  E. 
Garfield,  The  American  Ethnological  Society.  Seattle,  Washington:  The  University  of  / 

Washington  Press,  1962.  177  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  169-172.  j 

Concerned  with  the  functioning  of  a contemporary  Eskimo  communitygbf  Western  / 

Alaska.  Historical  materials  are  utilized  to  provide  a background  but  the  study  is  / 
functional  and  acculturational  rather  than  historical. 

/ ' 
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799.  Vaughan,  Herbert  H.  “Italian  and  Its  Dialects  as  Spoken  in  the  United  States.’  American 
Speech,  Vol.  I,  No.  8 (May  1926),  pp.  431-435. 

800.  Vecoli,  R.  J.  “Contadini  in  Chicago:  A Critique  of  the  Uprooted.”  Journal  of  American 
History,  Vol.  LI  (December  1964),  pp.  404-417. 


801.  Velikonja,  Joseph.  “The  Italian-Born  in  the  United  States,  1950.”  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Geographers,  Annals,  Vol.  LI,  No.  4 (December  1961),  p.  426.  Paper  presented  at  the 
57th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  ofGeographers,  East  Lansing,  Michi- 
gan, August  28— September  1,  1961. 

A study  of  the  distribution  of  Italians  in  the  U.S. 

fa 

802 Italians  in  the  U.S.:  Bibliography  . Department  of  Geography  Occasional  Papers  No. 

1.  Carbondale,  Illinois:  Southern  Illinois  University,'  1963.  90  pp.  793  references. 

The  most  extensive  and  up-to-date  classified  bibliography  on  Italian-Americans.  Lists 
items  related  to  all  aspects  of  their  life  in  the  U.S.  Of  special  relevance  is  Part  A7, 
“Education  and  Language,  Teaching  of  Language.” 

803. Verdoort,  Albert.  Zweisprachige  Nachbarn.  Vienna,  Austria:  Braumuller,  1968.  355  pp. 

804.  Verrette,  Adrien.  “La  mutuality  chez  les  Franco- Americains.”  Le  Canada  Frangais,  Vol. 
XXVIII  (January  1941),  pp.  477-496. 

805.  Viatte,  Auguste.  “Les  franco-americains  de  Nouvelle-Angleterre.”  Renaissance,  Vol.  II-III 

(1944-1945),  pp.  322-335.  ( 

A thorough  description  of  the  Franco-American  ethnic  group. 

806.  Viereck,  Louis.  “German  Instruction  in  American  Schools.”  In  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1900-1901,  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1902,  pp.  531-708.  (German  edition:  Zwei  Jahrhunderte  der  Unterricht  in  den  Ver- 
einigten  Staaten,  Braunschweig,  Vieweg,  1903. 


807.  Viereck,  Wolfgang.  “German  Dialects  Spoken  in  the  United  States  and  Canada:  A Bibli-  . 
ography.”  Orbis,  Vol.  XVI  (1967),  pp.  549-568. 

*808.  Vildomec,  Veroboj.  Multilingualism.  Leyden,  The  Netherlands:  A.  W.  Sythoff,  1963. 
262  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  242-256. 

A study  of  the  psychological  and  linguistic  aspects  of  multilingualism,  with  pertinent 
remarks  on  its  influence  on  the  mother  tongue,  and  on  the  mutual  interference  of 
languages.  Analysis  of  the  relation  between  speech  and  thought.  Conclusions  based 
on  surveys  and  experiments. 


809.  “The  Village  People.”  Anchorage,  Alaska:  Anchorage  Daily  News,  1966.  53  pp. 

Offers  a panorama  of  the  life  of  the  present  day  Alaskan  native  with  information  on 
schooling,  B.I.A.  policies  and  practices,  etc. 
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810.  Vogelin,  C.  F.,  and  F.  M.  “Indo-European  Fascicle  One”  Anthropological  Linguistics, 
Vol.  VII,  No.  8 (November  1965),  pp.  1-294. 

Classification  of  Indo-European  languages  and  demographic  data  on  number  of  spea- 
kers. 

/ ''  ' _ 

81 1  “Languages  of  the  World:  Native  America  Fascicle  One.”  Anthropological  Linguis- 

tics,  Vol.  VI,  No.  6 (June  1964),  pp.  1-149. 

Classification  of  American  Indian  languages  and  various  estimates  of  number  and 
location  of  speakers. 

812  , and  Noel  W.  Schutz,  Jr.  “The  Language  Situation  in  Arizona  as  Part  of  the  South- 

west Culture  Area.  In  Dell  H.  Hymes  and  William  E.  Bittle,  eds.,  Studies  in  Southwestern 
Ethnolinguistics:  Meaning  and  History  in  the  Languages  of  the  American  Southwest . The 
Hague:  Mouton  & Co.,  1967,  pp.  403-451. 

A well  researched  study  which  includes  a section  on  bilingualism  among  the  Indian 
groups  in  the  Southwest. 

Vogt,  Evon  Z.,  and  Clyde  Kluckhohn.  Navajo  Means  People.  Photos  by  Leonard 
McCombe.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  195 1.  1 59  pp. 

814.  Vygotsky,  L.  S.  Thought  and  Language.  Edited  and  translated  from  Russian  by  Eugenia 
- Hanfmann  and  Gertrude  Vakar.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  The  M.I.T.  Press;  New  York: 

John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1962.  168  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  157-159. 

' A study  of  the  interrelation  of  thought  and  language  with  a critical  analysis  of  the 

two  most  influential  theories  about  the  development  of  language  and  thinking. 

815.  Wagley,  Charles,  and  Marvin  Harris.  Minorities  in  the  New  World:  Six  Case  Studies.  New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1958.  320  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  297-304. 

Based  in  part  upon  studies  prepared  for  UNESCO  by  social  scientists  of  five  differ- 
ent countries.  Studies  minorities  in  the  Americas:  the  American  Indian  (Brazil, 
Mexico);  the  Negro  in  the  Americas  (Martinique,  United  States),  and  European 
immigrants  in  U.S.  (French  Canadians,  Jews). 

816.  Walker,  D.  B.  Politics  and  Ethnocentrism:  The  Case  of  the  Franco- Americans.  Brunswick, 
Maine:  Bowdoin  College  Bureau  for  Research  in  Municipal  Government,  1961. 48  pp. 

Discusses  the  political  aspect  of  Franco-American  life. 

817.  Walker,  Willard.  “An  Experiment  in  Programmed  Cross  Cultural  Education:  The  Import 
of  the  Cherokee  Primer  for  the  Cherokee  Community  and  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences.” 
Unpublished  paper  presented  at  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma,  March  1965,  in  connection  with 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  Cross-Cultural  Education  Project  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Mimeographed.  10  pp. 

Presents  the  rationale  for  the  design  of  the  Cherokee  primer  by  noting  such  variables 
as  the  factors  influencing  motivation,  the  presentation  of  the  information  to  be 

learned,  the  native  leaming  and  teaching  patterns,  etc.  * 
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818.  Walsh,  Donald  D.  “Bilingualism  and  Bilingual  Education:  A Guest  Editorial.”  Foreign 
Language  Annals,  Vol.  II,  No.  3 (March  1969),  pp.  298-303. 

A foreign  language  teacher  advocates  progressive  bilingual  education  in  order  to  have 
“brighter,  more  tolerant”  children,  who  would  be  “more  preceptive  about  their  own 
culture  and  the  other  than  are  otherwise  comparable,  monolinguals.” 

819.  , ed.  A Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Lexington,  Massachusetts: 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1969. 

820.  What's  What:  A List  of  Useful  Terms  for  the  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages.  Third 

edition.  New  York:  Modem  Language  Association,  1965.  34  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  7-9. 

Explanatory  information  on  about  300  items  dealing  with  fields  whose  special  lexi- 
con perplexes  the  language  teacher:  culture,  linguistics,  programmed  instruction,  the 
language  laboratory,  psychometry,  psycholinguistics,  etc. 

821.  Wapple,  Robert  J.,  and  Alvin  A.  Fodor.  “Bilingual  Education  for  Mexican-American 
Children:  An  Experiment.”  Marysville,  California:  Marysville  Joint  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict, September  30,  1967. 

822.  Wares,  Alan  C.,  comp.  Bibliography  of  the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics:  1935-1968. 
Santa  Ana,  California:  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics,  1968.  124  pp. 

Contains  2514  entries  dealing  with  close  to  300  languages  (not  including  separate 
dialects)  and  representing  the  work  of  more  than  670  different  authors.  Basically 
three  types  of  output:  general  works,  articles  and  monographs  on  specific  languages, 
and  educational  materials  written  in  a specific  language. 

823.  Warner,  W.  Lloyd,  and  Leo  Srole.  The  Social  Systems  of  American  Ethnic  Groups. 
Yankee  City  series,  Vol.  III.  New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press,  1945.  318 

pp.  * 

A study  of  ethnic  groups,  including  the  Irish,  French-Canadians,  Jews,  Armenians, 
and  Poles.  See' especially  Chapter  VII,  pp.  220-253,  “Language  and  the  School:  (1) 
Generation  Shift  in  Language  Usage;  (2)  The  Catholic  Parochial  Schools;  (3)  The 
Hebrew  School;  and  (4)  The  Greek  Schools.” 

824.  Warriner,  Helen  P.  The  Effectiveness  of  the  Use  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Teaching  Aca- 
demic Subjects:  A Research  Contribution  to  Education  Planning.  Richmond,  Virginia: 
Division  of  Educational  Research,  State  Department  of  Education,  September  1 968.  40 

pp. 

Report  of  an  experiment  in  which  a language  foreign  to  the  students  was  used  as  a 
medium  of  instruction. 

825.  Webster,  D.  H.  “On  Cross-Cultural  Communication.”  Fairbanks,  Alaska:  Summer  Insti- 
tute of  Linguistics,  n.d.  Mimeographed.  11  pp. 

A helpful  guide  to  the  teacher  of  Eskimo  and  Athabaskans  in  developing  his  presen- 
' tation  in  English  to  parallel  the  thought  patterns  of  the  student’s  native  language.  He 
presents  insights  into  these  languages,  contrasting  them  with  English.  Both  parts  of 
the  paper  emphasize  the  value  of  a coordinate  language  system. 

826.  Weinberg,  George.  “School  in  Transition.”  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  Vol.  XXV 
(November  1951),  pp.  140-145. 
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827.  Weinberg,  Roy  D.  Eligibility  for  Entry  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Based  on 
Immigration  Laws  in  the  United  States,  by  Carol  M.  Crosswell.  Revised  third  edition. 

Oceana  Legal  Almanac  series,  No.  5.  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York:  Oceana  Publications  Inc  * 
1967.116  pp.  , ’ ” 

The  introduction  contains  a helpful  presentation  of  the  history  of  immigration 
legislation  in  the  United  States.  r 

828.  Weinreich,  Max.  ‘History  of  the  Yiddish  Language:  The  Problems  and  Their  Implica- 
tions.” Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  CIII,  No.  4 (August  15 
1959),  pp.  563-570. 


829 “Internal  Bilingualism  in  Ashkenazic  Jewry  to  the  Enlightenment  Period:  Facts  and 

Concepts.”  Goldene  Keyt,  Vol.  XXXV  (1959),  pp.  3-1 1.  (In  Yiddish.) 

*830.  Weinreich,  Uriel.  Languages  in  Contact:  Findings  and  Problems.  With  a preface  by 
Andre  Martinet.  The  Hague:  Mouton  and  Co.,  1967.  150  pp.  658-item  bibliography. 

0,.*e  of  the  deepest,  most  technical,  and  most  comprehensive  accounts  ever  written 
on  bilingualism  from  primarily*  two  angles:  its  linguistic  consequences  and  its  rela- 
tion to  intelligence  and  personality. 

831— — • “Research  Problems  in  Bilingualism,  With  Special  Reference  to  Switzerland.”  Un- 
published Ph.D.  dissertation,  Columbia  University,  1951.  568  pp.  572  references. 
Dissertation  Abstracts,  series  A,  Vol.  XII,  No.  4 (1952),  pp.  418-419. 

Contains  a critical  review  of  the  pertinent  research  literature  on  bilingualism  (done 
in  10  languages)  entitled  Approaches  to  Bilingualism,”  followed  by  a study  of  the 
quadrilingualism  that  exists  in  Switzerland. 

832. . — — . The  Russification  of  Soviet  Minority  Languages.”  Problems  of  Communism  Vol. 
II,  No.  6 (1953),  pp.  46-57. 

833.  Weir,  Ruth  Hirsch.  Language  in  the  Crib.  Janua  Linguarum,  series  maior,  Vol.  XIV,  The 
Hague:  Mouton  & Co.,  1 962.  2 1 6 pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  213-216. 

A study  of  the  linguistic  development  in  children.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
structural  signals  in  the  language  of  a child  aged  2-3  gives  the  author  valuable  clues 
to  the  identification  of  linguistic  universal. 

834.  Weiss,  Andreas  von.  Hauptprobleme  der  Zweisprachig/ceit:  Eine  Untersuchung  auf  Grund 
deutsch/estnischen  Materials.  Heidleberg,  Germany:  Winter  1959. 

835.  Welsh,  Peter,  et  al.  Plurilingualism  in  Switzerland.  Comparative  Studies,  Data  Book  on 
Switzerland.  Vol.  I by  Peter  Welsh,  with  a statistical  chapter  by  John  C,  Gordon.  Pre- 
pared under  the  general  supervision  of  Prof.  K.  D.  McRae,  and  with  the  editorial  assis- 
tance of  Mireille  Desjardais.  Information  Services,  Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and 
Biculturaljsm,  Room  609,  88  Metcalfe  St.,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada.  Part  II- 

. International  Research  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and  Bicultural- 
ism,  Peter  Welsh,  August  1 966. 

836.  Wessel,  Bessie  Bloom  An  Ethnic  Survey  of  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island.  Chicago,  Illinois: 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  April  1941.  263  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  246-262. 
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An  exhaustive  sociological  study.  The  bibliography  is  an  impressive,  though  now 
somewhat  outmoded,  research  tool  on  the  Franco-Americans. 

837.  West,  Michael.  “Bilingualism.”  English  Language  Teaching,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3 (April-June 

1958),  PP.  94-97.  . 

Suggests  that  bilingualism  is  an  inevitable  disadvantage  and  points  out  its  ill  effects. 

Suggests  measures  mitigating  its  evils. 

838  Bilingualism  (with  special  reference  to  Bengal).  Bureau  of  Education  Occasional 

Reports,  No.  13.  Calcutta,  India:  Government  of  India  Central  Publication  Branch,  1926. 

356  pp. 

A discussion  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  problems  of  bilingualism,  the  history  Oa 
the  policy  of  bilingualism  in  the  educational  system  of  Bengal,  and  the  Bengali’s 
need  of  English,  followed  by  experiments  on  the  teaching  of  English  to  Bengali 
boys. 

839  . “Bilingualism  in  Gibraltar.”  Overseas  Education,  Vol.  XXVII  (1956),  pp.  148-153. 

840.  Whyte,  William  Foote.  Street  Corner  Society:  The  Social  Structure  of  an  Italian  Slum. 
Second,  enlarged  edition.  Chicago,  Illinois:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1955.  First 
edition,  1943.  276  pp. 

A study  of  the  sociological  phenomena  of  the  gang  as  found  among  first-  and 
second-generation  Italian-Americans. 
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841.  Wieczerkowski,  Wilhelm.  Bilingualismus  in  friihen  Schulalter:  Gruppenprufungen  mit 
Intelligenz tests  und  mit  dem  Helsingforstest.  Societas  Scientiarum  Fennica,  Commenta- 
tiones  Humanarum  Litterarum,  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  2.  Helsinki,  Finland,  1963,  194  pp. 

842.  Williams,  Frederick,  and  Rita  C.  Naremore.  “Language  and  Poverty:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography.”  Madison,  Wisconsin:  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  1968.  42  pp.  Mimeo- 

■ graphed. 

On  the  basis  of  literature  cited  in  this  124-item  annotated  bibliography,  the  two 
archers  have  reached  the  following  conclusion:  “A  poverty  environment  has  a 
socializing  influence  upon  its  population,  an  influence  which  manifests  itself  in 
distinctions  of  language  and  cognition,  and  these  distinctions  in  turn  serve  in  the 
definition  and  perpetuation  of  that  population  as  a poverty  culture.”  (p.  iv.) 

843.  Williams,  Jac  L.  “Bilingual  Wales:  Lessons  for  the  Language  Teacher.”  Times  Educational 
Supplement,  February  15,  1963,  p.  299. 

The  author  discusses  experiences  in  Wales  in  teaching  both  English  and  Welsh  as 
second  languages,  which  emphasize  the  importance  of  early  exposure  in  the  second 
language  for  effective  progress  toward  bilingualism.  , 

844 “A  Welsh  View  of  Bilingualism  and  Primary  Education.”  Irish  National  Teacher,  ; 

Vol.  XI,  No.  7 (September  1966),  pp.  25,  27,  32. 

A criticism  of  Fr.  John  Macnamara’s  Bilingualism  and  Primary  Education:  A Study 

of  the  Irish  Experience.  j 

* 

845.  Wislon,  Herbert  B.  “Evaluation  of  the  Influence  of  Educational  Programs  on  Mexican- 
Americans.”  Prepared  for  the  National  Conference  on  Educational  Opportunities  for 
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Mexican-Americans,  April  25-26,  1968,  Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas.  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Rural  Education  and  Small  Schools,  New 
Mexico  State  University,  March  1 968. 

846.  Wilson,  J.  “The  Teaching  of  English  in  a Bilingual  Partnership.”  Teacher  Education , Vol 
I,  No.  1 (May  1960),  pp.  9-17. 

Suggests  that  the  need  of  emerging  African  nations  for  English  as  a lingua  franca  and 
as  an  aid  to  higher  education  requires  improved  and  more  extensive  training  of 
teachers  of  English.  Also  surveys  the  various  techniques  in  use.  • 1 

847.  Wilson,  Robert  D.  “A  Bilingual  Academic  Program  for  the  Early  Grades  of  the  Schools  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Navajo  Area.”  A proposal  sent  to  Dr.  William  J. 

Benham,  1968.  Mimeographed.  8 pp. 

Defines  the  implementation  and  guidelines  for  this  project. 

848 “Bilingual  Education  for  Navaho  Students:  Strategies  for  Teaching  the  Nature  of 

Coordinate  Bilingualism  as  Part  of  the  General  Objective,  Learning  How  to  Learn.”  Un- 
published paper  delivered  at  the  Conference  of  Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages,  Chicago,  March  7,  1969. 

Presents  the  rationale  and  general  objectives  for  the  curriculum  materials  the  author 
is  developing  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

849.  Winter,  Nathan  H.  Jewish  Education  in  a Pluralist  Society:  Samson  Benderly  and  Jewish 

Education  in  the  United  States.  New  York:  New  York  University  Press,  1966.  262  pp.  j 

850.  Wise,  Mary  Ruth.  “Utilizing  Languages  of  Minority  Groups  in  a Bilingual  Experiment  in 

the  Amazonian  Jungle  of  Peru.”  Unpublished  paper,  n.p.,  1965.  16  pp. 

Description  of  a program  in  bilingual  education  initiated  in  1952  by  the  Peruvian 

Ministry  of  Public  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguis- 
tics. i 


851.  Wittke,  Carl.  We  Who  Built  America:  The  Saga  of  an  Immigrant.  Revised  edition.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio:  The  Press  of  Western  Reserve  University,  1964.  Chapter  15,  “The  Poles, 
Jugoslavs  [sic],  Russians,  Hungarians,  and  Other  Minor  [sic]  Groups,”  and  Chapter  17*  - 
“The  Greeks,  Americans,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Mexicans,  Puerto  Ricans.” 

852.  Wolcott,  Harry.  A Kwakiutl  Village  and  School.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston 
1967. 

States  that  he  embarked  upon  his  research  hoping  to  discover  why  Indian  pupils  fail 
so  badly  in  school,  but  after  living  and  working  in  the  community,  he  began  to  pose 
a different  question,  “How  do  the  schools  fail  their  Indian  pupils?” 

853.  Wollfradt,  K.  W.  “Die  Statistik  des  Deutsch-Amerikanischen  Schulwesens.”  Deutscher 
Pionier  (Cincinnati),  Vol.  XVIII  ( 1 886),  pp.  50-5  5. 

854.  Wonder,  John  P.  “The  Bilingual  Mexican- American  as  a Potential  Teacher  of  Spanish.” 
Hispania,  Vol.  XLVIII,xNo.  1 (March  1965),  pp.  97-99. 

855.  Wood,  Arthur  Evans.  Hamtramck  Then  and  Now.  New  York:  Bookman  Associates 
1955. 
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A comprehensive  sociological  description  of  Polish-Americans  in  their  role  as  the 
local  majority  in  Hamtramck,  Michigan. 

856.  Wood,  Ralph  C.,  ed.  The  Pennsylvania-Germans.  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  1942.  299  pp.  Bibliography,  pp,  285-286. 

Contains  a good  article  by  Clyde  S.  Stine  on  the  educational  situation  at  the  time, 
“The  Pennsylvania  Germans  and  the  School,”  pp.  103-127. 

857.  Woodworth,  Elizabeth  D.,  and  Robert  J.  Di  Pietro,  eds.  See  Georgetown  University 
Monograph  Series  on  Languages  and  Linguistics,  No.  15  (1962). 

858.  Wranosky,  Ernest  J.,  et  al.  Teaching  the  Bilingual  Child:  A Handbook  for  Teachers. 
Edited  by  Dorothy  T.  Arnold.  Corpus  Christi,  Texas:  Flour  Bluff  Public  Schools,  1953. 
Mimeographed.  67  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  61-62. 

859.  Wuorinen,  John  H.  Nationalism  in  Modern  Finland.  New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1931.  302  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  281-294. 

“Describes  some  of  the  main  forces  and  tendencies  which  served  to  bring  the  people 
of  Finland,  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  nationalist-conscious  citizen- 
ship, enabled  them  to  withstand  the  attempts  at  Russification  which  were  made... 
and  contributed  to  the  attainment  of  political  independence....”  (p.  v.)  Contains 
sections  on  language  policies  and  problems. 

860.  Wysocki,  Boleslaw,  A.,  and  Aydin  Cankardas.  “A  New  Estimate  of  Polish  Intelligence.” 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  XL VIII,  No.  8 (December  1957),  pp.  525-533. 

Rebuttal  of  the  misconception  that  Poles  have  an  inferior  intelligence. 

861.  Wytrwal,  Joseph  A.  America’s  Polish  Heritage:  A Social  History  of  the  Poles  in  America. 
Detroit,  Michigan:  Endurance  Press,  1961.  294-item  bibliography,  pp.  295-309. 

A basic,  comprehensive  study  of  the  Poles  in  the  U.S.,  their  organizations,  assimila- 
tion, language  maintenance,  religious  affiliation,  etc. 

862.  Yamamoto,  Kaoru.  “Bilingualism:  A Brief  Review Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  XL VIII,  No.  3 
(July  1964),  pp.  468-477.  10  references. 

A general  summary  and  review  of  the  literature  dealing  with  bilingualism:  bilingual- 
ism and  verbal  intelligence,  studies  of  English- Yiddish,  -Gaelic,  -Italian,  -Chinese, 
-Spanish  bilingual  children,  bilingualism  and  later  emotional  development. 

863.  Yarborough,  Ralph  M.  “Bilingual  Education  As  a Social  Force.”  Foreign  Language 
Annals,  N ol.  II,  No.  3 (March  1969),  pp.  325-327. 

Discusses  the  implications  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act.  Based  on  an  address 
before  the  joint  conventions  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  and  the  American 
Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages,  oNew  York,  28  December,  1 968. 

864.  Yefroikin,  S.  “Jewish  Education  in  the  United  States.”  General  Encyclopedia  in  Yiddish, 
Vol.  Yidn  V,  pp.  166-219.  Nev'  York:  Jewish  Encyclopedia  Handbooks,  1957.  (In  Yid- 
dish.) 

865 “Yiddish  Secular  Schools  in  the  United  States.”  In  The  Jewish  People:  Past  and 

Present,  Vol.  II.  New  York:  Central  Yiddish  Culture  Organization  and  i Jewish 
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Encyclopedic  Handbooks,  1948,  pp.  144-150. 

Briefly  describes  the  three  Yiddish  school  systems  in  America:  their  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  status  in  1948. 

866.  Young,  Donald.  American  Minority  Peoples : A Study  in  Racial  and  Cultural  Conflicts  in 
the  United  States.  Harper’s  Social  Science  series.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Publishers,  1932.  621  pp.  Bibliography,  pp.  594-607. 

See  especially  Chapter  XIII,  “The  Education  of  American  Minorities,”  pp.  446-466, 
and  Chapter  XIV,  “Educational  Segregation,”  pp.  467-503. 

867.  Zallio,  A.  G.  “The  Piedmontese  Dialects  in  the  United  States.”  American  Speech,  Vol.  II, 
No.  12  (September  1927),  pp.  501-504. 

A list  of  Piedmontese-dialect  forms,  given  “for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  the  great  differences  in  vocabulary  between  [the  dialect]  and  the 
Italian  language.”  (p.  501.) 

868.  Zeydel,  Edwin  H.  “The  Teaching  of  German  in  the  United  States  from  Colonial  Times  to 
the  Present.”  In  Reports  of  Surveys  and  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages.  New  York:  The  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  1961,  pp. 
285-308.  25  bibliographical  notes. 

Emphasis  on  teaching  German  to  English-speaking  school  and  college  population. 
Discussion  on  (1)  colonial  era,  (2)  revolutionary  war  to  1825,  (3)  uphill  struggle 
1 826-1876,  (4)  era  of  self-examination  1876-1899,  (5)  first  decades  of  20th  century, 
and  (6)  period  of  recuperation  1917-1957. 

*869.  Zintz,  Miles  V.  Education  Across  Cultures.  Dubuque,  Iowa:  William  C.  Brown  Co.,  Inc., 
1963.412  pp. 

Utilizing  Spanish-speaking  and  Indian  populations  for  exemplary  samplings  and  illus- 
trations, the  content  covers  the  range  of  educating  minority  group  children  from  the 
understanding  of  environmental  influences  on  child  and  teacher  to  problems  of 
meeting  educational  needs  in  curriculum. 

*870. “What  Teachers  Should  Know  About  Bilingual  Education.”  In  Horacio  Ulibarn, 

and  James  G.  Cooper,  Interpretive  Study  on  Bilingual  Education.  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico:  University  of  New  Mexico,  College  of  Education,  March  ' °69.  60  pp. 

Special  emphasis  placed  on  cross-cultural  education,  problems  in  second  language 
learning,  classroom  methodology,  special  aspects  of  vocabulary,  and  the  bilingual 
school.  Several  valuable  bibliographies  included,  some  annotated. 
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Having  arranged  the  bibliography  alphabetically  by  author  and  numbered  the  items, 
have  appended  a subject  index,  which,  though  incomplete,  we  hope  will  be  helpful. 
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Acadians— American  Indian 


Acadians  (see  also  French-speaking  Americans  in  Louisiana) 
history  of  428 

Accent  (see  Interference) 

Acculturation  (see  Culture  contact) 

Achievement  (see  Scholastic  success)  I 

Advantages  of  bilingualism  (see  Effects  of  bilingualism)  | 

Administrator  | 

and  bilingual  education  (see  under  Bilingual  education)  J 

and  minority  problems  434,  579  \ 

Africa  (see  also  Education  in  Africa,  Bilingualism  in  Africa)  - ; 

language  situation  in  145,  162,  300,  584,  612,  766,  846 


Aid 

theory  of  345 

t, 

Alaska  natives 

college  orientation  670 

culture  332,  670,  671,  798,  809 

education  299,  332,  333,  670,  671,  751,  809 

and  language  672 

bibliographies  147 

English  as  a second  language  for  648,  673,  825 

American  (see  United  States) 

American  Indian  45,  92,  259,  688,  692,  783,  815  (see  also  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs) 
administration  527,  776 
Arapaho  275 
attitudes  574 
Cherokees  817 

bibliographies  on  336 
conquest  of  722 

education  50,  51,  56,  67,  123,  141,  149,  299,  574,  601,  748,  781 
adult  3 1 8 

bibliographies  on  58,  147 
bilingual  23,  49,  318,  324 
history  574,  776 

English  as  a second  language  for  47,  324,  579,  705,  78 1 
in  Arizona  574,  812 
in  New  Mexico ‘68 1 
integration  556 
language  68,  574,  81 1,  812 
bibliographies  on  586 
testing  334 
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American  Indian— Bicultural 


Navaho  135,  183, 813 
and  bilingualism  201 

and  bilingual  education  354,  578,  649,  847,  848 
education  328,  784 
educational  programs  148 
English  as  a second  language  328 
primers  277 

psychological  problems  of  56 

schools  313,  852 

segregation  556 

Tewa  184 

values  275 

Yaqui  184 

Amish  (see  German  Americans) 

Anglos 

academic  achievement  of  520 
learning  abilities  348 
sociocultural  factors  of  1 6 

y Anthropology 

and  linguistics  (see  under  Linguistics) 
cultural  (see  under  Cultural) 

Armenian  Americans  823 

Applied  linguistics  115,  403,  822 

Aptitude 

language  choice  of  bilingual  and  1 7 1 
Arabic 

. languages  64 

moslems  in  U.  S.  193 

Area  language  264 
centers  35 
national  452 
regional  452 
resources  35 
studies  35 

Assimilation  (see  Culture  contact) 

Behavior  (see  also  Effects  of  bilingualism) 
bilingual  305 

Bicodalism  (see  Bilingual  code-switching) 

) J 

Bicultural 

linguistic  concepts  434 
socialization  1 24 
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Biculturalism -Bilingual 


Biculturalism 

among  Navaho  135 

and  education  100,  320,  369,  434,  869,  870 

and  language  teaching  316 

definitions  of  7 1 2 

in  Canada  106,  107,  1 55,  ,280,  369 

inU.  S.  216 

research  on  6,  7 1 2 

Bidialectalism  714 

Bilingual 

background 

measurement  of  (see  under  Measurement) 
behavior  (see  under  Behavior) 

child  3,  4,  18,  1 15,  132,  175,  228,  244,  439,  369,  380,  539,  590 
language  development  in  655,  603 
code-switching  252,  392 
communication  370d 

communities  42,  22 Id,  22 lg,  22 lj,  302,  305 
individual  195,  302,  412,  413,  716 

education  21,  31,  32,  49,  151,  482,  499,  501,  568  (see  also  Bilingualism  — 
and  education),  715,  716,  717,  719,  736,  762,  771 
administration  243,  622,  652,  716 
and  achievement  (see  Effects  of  bilingual  education) 
and  nationalism  (see  under  Nationalism) 
bibliographies  on  1 1 9 
counselor  7 1 6 

curriculum  23,  245,  405,  458,  567,  590 

by  language  distribution  181,  637,  638 

early  childhood  179,  378 

feasibility  7 1 6 

in  Africa  32,  274,  502,  517 

in  Bengal  838 

in  Burma  736 

in  Canada  32,  256,  257 

in  Finland  859 

in  Ireland  32,  252c,  492,  572,  844  ( 

in  Peru  102,  602,  713,  850  ' x 

in  Philippines  630,  701 

in  Scotland  32  ■ ■ . 

in  the  Soviet  Union  398,  447 

in  the  United  States  241,  308,  715,  863 

in  Wales  32,  843,  844 

methods  716,  622 

objectives  17,  167,  342,  765 

organization  243,  622 

pre-school  265 
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Bilingual-Bilingualism 


programs  in  the  U.  S.  (see  also  Bilingual  education  in  the  U.  S.) 

P 125,  172,  181,  245,  265,  274,  557,  715,  716,  719,  740,  758,  762,  772 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  714 
California  750 
Dade  County  458,  645,  652 
evaluation  of  633  / 

guidelines  568  / 

Las  Cruces  373  / 

Rough  Rock  354,  649 
(pro  and  con) 

rationales  77,  242,  262,  57^2,  717,  765,  818 

research  715,  762 

school  75,  243,  458,  469,  480,  500 

/ elementary  (primary)  17,  53,  72,  172,  245,  257,  373,  378,  405, 

633,  645,  758 
kindergarten  578 
student  119,  150,  164,  858 
teacher  3,  84,  180,  243,  499,  715,  716,  854 
teaching-aids  651,  714,  716 

interference \see  Interference)  , 

language  dominance  in  57,  228,  393,  409,  420,  617 

language  switching  in  493 

readiness  378  , 

skills  190,  393,416;  442 

student  323 

achievement  488 

teaching  (see  Bilingual  education) 

Bilingualism  10,  28,  29,  106,  107,  137,  251,  252,  370,  389,462,  471,  539,  568,  717, 

acquisition  context  of  69,  175,  197,  22 1 f,  251,  408,  418,  587,  603,  667,  754 
advantages  (see  Effects  of  bilingualism) 
and  diglossia  (see  under  Dtiglossia) 
and  culture  614, 764  1 

and  education  469,  480,  -501,  573,  575,  589,  669,  734,  756,  764, /7 67 
elementary  486,  704,  841 

and  language  learning  (see  under  Language-learning,  second) 
and  mathematics  (see  under  Mathematics) 
and  nationalism  (see  under  Nationalism) 
and  second  language  learning  (see  under  Language) 
and  social  background  28,  764 
bibliographies  on  36,  350,  541,  790,  862 
in  the  U.  S.  302 
compound  174,  416,  487,  587 

coordinate  57,  174,  416,  487,  587  k 

definitions  of  91,  1 10,  137,  174,  206,  240,  301,  469,  480,  573,  70 4,  712 
degrees  of  469,  480  (see  also  Measurement  of  bilingualism) 
descriptions  of  251,  307,  355,  468,  472,  473,  474,  530,  592 
development  of  439,  740  „ 
disadvantages  of  (see  Effects  of^ilingualism) 


/ 

/ 
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Bilingual— British  Commonwealth 


effects  of  (see  under  Effects) 
incipient  171 
infant  105,  167,  445,  667 
in  Africa  500,  541,  612,  766 
in  Belgium  541,  592 

in  British  Commonwealth  (see  also  in  Wales,  etc.)  614 
in  Canada  106,  107,  155,  280,  369,  450,  541,  735 
in  Ceylon  494 

in  Europe  (see  also  specific  countries)  756,  803,  829 

in  Finland  532,  541 

in  France  39,  734 

in  Germany,  740 

in  Gibraltar  839 

in  Ireland  252c,  486,  541,  572 

in  Lebanon  2 

in  Mexico  25 2d 

in  Paraguay  10,  231,  654,  655 

in  Scotland  693 

in  Soviet  Union  398,  399,  447,  585 
in  Sweden  589 
in  Switzerland  541 

in  Wales  105,  346,  361,  541,  669,  765,  790 
in  the  barrio  (see  also  Spanish-speakers)  220,  221 
in  the  U.  S.  216,  241,  302,  308,  381,  546 
Chicago  694 

history  of  64 1 ! 

Louisiana  46 1 
Texas  254,  740 

measurement  of  (see  under  Measurement)  1 
national  155 

psychology  of  145,  282,  407,  542,  587,  640,  764 
research  on  410 

research  on  110,  164,  166,  213,  244,  255 
guides  302,  309,  362,  712 
linguistic  306  i 

needs  197,  472,  542  1 

reviews  of  629,  831 
semantics  of  (see  under  Semantic) 
societal  19'  ! 

status  of  735  j 

tests  on  (see  under  Tests)  ; 

I 

Biology 

and  language  (see  under  Language) 
teaching  181 

\ 

Border  (see  U.  S.  — Mexican) 

Brain  (see  Language  — neurophysiology)  j 

I 0 

British  Commonwealth  (see  under  specific  countries;  Bilingualism  in) 
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Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs— Counseling 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  49,  148,  149  (see  also  American  Indian) 
college  programs  332 
educational  provisions  333 
schools  313,  579 

Cajun  (see  French-speaking  Americans  in  Louisiana) 

Canada  (see  also  Bilingual  education  in  other  countries;  Bilingualism  in  other  countries) 
Dutch  immigration  to  463 


Canadian  . 

Americans  759  (see  also  French  Canadians  in  the  U.  S.) 
attitudes  towards  immigrants  358 


Canal  Zone  1 47 
Census  (see  Population) 


Child  psychology  (see  under  Psychology) 

Children’s  language  353,  440,  516,  533,  603,  618,  636,  833 

bibliographies  on  438  ■ \ 

* * 

Children’s  prejudice  47 


China  1 28 
Chinese  129,  131 


i 

-j 


Chinese  Americans  430,  797 
bibliographies  453 
history  453 
in  California  692 


Church  (see  also  Religion) 
and  ethnic  groups  559 
role  in  bilingualism  236,  237,  305 
role  in  language  shift  325 
schools  (see  under  Schools) 

Code-switching  (see  Bilingual) 


Community  — 

cohesion  729 
development  7 1 3 
involvement  3 1 
language  389 

Contrastive  linguistics  608,  825 
Counseling 

bilingual  students  119,  716 
culturally  different  students  434 


Creole— Czechoslovakian  Americans 


Creole  (see  Dialects) 

Cross-cultural  (see  also  Developmental  psychology) 
communication  67 1 
enrichment  748 
study  of  values  41 1 
teaching  100,  320,  869 

Cubans  (see  Spanish-speakers  in  the  U.  S.) 

Cultural 

anthropology 

and  education  424,  817 
awareness  (see  specific  ethnic  groups) 
change  51,  594,  702  (see  also  Culture  contact) 
and  language  275 
deprivation  647 
identity  151,  242 
margin  ality  614 
patterns  718 
pluralism  267,  268 
in  Canada  1 03 
in  Switzerland  5 1 4 
in  the  U.  S.  5,  216,  227,  290,  291 
values 

of  American  democarcy  227 
of  Judaism  103 
variables 

and  ecology  357 

and  socioeconomic  status  394 

Culture  contact  260,  315 

Acculturation  127,  132,  315,  341,  387,  634 
linguistic  184 
of  American  Indians  722 
of  French-speakers  709 
of  Italian  American  755 
of  Spanish-speakers  522,  535 
rate  of  1 83 

assimilation  101,  154,  .160,  161,  193,  267,  429,  484,  548,  549,  551,  599,  710,  757 
conflict  95,  496 

in  the  schools  100,  123,  315,  332,  424,  670,  671 
and  language  92 
exchange  297,  649 
fusion  6 

sub-cultures  1,  7,1 44,  160,  246 
survival  435 

Culture  of  poverty  (see  Poverty) 

Czechoslovakian  Americans  (see  under  Slavic-speakers) 
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Dade  County,  Florida-Education 


Dade  County,  Florida  (see  Bilingual  education  program) 

Demography  (see  Population) 

Developmental  psychology 
and  the  bilingual  170 
cross-cultural  research  331,  330,  345 

Dialects 

Acadian  (see  below,  Louisiana  French) 

communal  64 

creole  94,  113,  145,  285 

French  146,  177,  182,  251,  753 
in  Haiti  25  2h 
' English  401,  738 
Franco-American  287,  628,  725 
French  Canadian  33,  287,  456,  457,  698 
German  American  99,  192,  236,  254,  329,  444,  643,  807 
Italo-American  258,  525,  526,  760,  799,  867 
Louisiana  French  624,  642,  753 
Norwegian  American  305,  576 
Pidgin  145,  285 
social  700 

Dictionaries  820 

Diglossia  203,  213,  252e,  252f 
and  bilingualism  206,  370b 

’ and  language  teaching  252i 

functional  distribution  218,  252h 
standard  for  25 2g 

/ 

Disadvantages  of  bilingualism  (see  Effects  of  bilingualism)  ' 

Divided  loyalty  (see  Group  attitudes) 

Dutch  American  463,  546 

Dutch-Frisian  bilingualism  626 

East  European  (see  also  Slavic;  Soviet  Union) 
studies  583 

East  Indian  (see  Hindustani) 

Education  103,  104 
adult  318,  475 

and  biculturalism  (see  under  Biculturalism) 
and  intellectual  development  657 
and  language  (see  under  Language) 
bilingual  (see  under  Bilingual) 
binational 

in  Latin  America  1 2 


Education— Effects  of  bilingualism 


comparative  343 

culture  conflict  in  (see  under  Culture  contact) 
early  childhood  98,  343,  742 
equal  opportunities  in  15,  96,  141,  202,  647 
equal  rights  in  679 

of  minority  groups  1 13 
in  Africa  162,  502 
in  Canada  108,  109,  571 
in  Ceylon  562 
in  Finland  581 
in  India  162 
in  Ireland  486 
in  Italy  157 
in  3Peru  602 
in  Wales  361,  605,  765 

federal  government  and  (see  under  United  States) 
intercultural  78 

of  migrants  (see  under  Migrant) 

of  minority  groups  (see  also  Education  for  each  ethnic  group)  98,  1 18, 

78,95,  142,  146,  161,  189,  299,  601,  721,  741,  747,  866 
bibliographies  147,  528,  627,  682  v - 

cultural  factors  424,  647,  869 

under  achievement  321  ‘ 

Educational 

achievement  123,  149,  150,  639 
equality  554 

needs  58,  117,  271,  507,  511 
opportunities  157,  271,  312,  342,  720 
planning  104 
curriculum  737 
policy  10,  299,  527,  826 
programs  148,  153,  295,  720,  741 
psychology  1 14,  56,  356,  421,  422 
research  1 14,  149 
resources  126,  336,  539 

Effects  of  bilingual  education 
elementary  758 

on  achievement  (see  also  Scholastic  success)  181,  517,  645 
on  community  development  713,  818 
on, reading  318,  633 
on  self-image  638 

on  speaking  633  ^ 

on  writing  633 

Effects  of  bilingualism  (see  also  Bilingual  skills)  28,  73,  137,  350,  468,  471,  669,  837 
and  education  73,  74,  366  (see  also  Bilingualism  and  education) 
and  language  handicaps  364, 680,  722  . ' 

and  retardation,  cognitive  170,  191,  200 
and  socioeconomic  status  359,  362 


Effects  of  bilingualism— English 


<' 


on  adjustment 

emotional  704,  724 
personal  29 

scholastic  69,  620  (see  also  Scholastic  success) 
social  29,  717 
on  attitudes  356 
on  behavior  407,  4 1 2,  4 1 3,  7 1 7 
on  career  opportunities  722 
on  college  students  723,  724 
on  development,  cognitive  170,  191,  200,  704 

on  intelligence  (see  also  Measurement)  14,  28,  165,  166,  205,  319,  359, 

364,  379,  381,  445,  539,  604,  830 
non-verbal  362,  364,  446 
quotient  191 
verbal  365,  619,  620 
on  language  468,  830 
learning  205,  461 
performance  448 

# proficiency  704 
on  leisure  activities  208 

on' linguistic  structure  (see  also  Interference)  470 
on  measurement  (see  below,  on  testing) 
on  personality  1 70,  830 
on  reading  360,  364,  396 

on  scholastic  success  (see  under  Scholastic  success) 
on  semantic  shift  (see  under  Semantic) 
on  testing  166,  228,  363 

Egypt 

language  problems  of  588 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  772,  773 
Employment  (see  Job) 

English 

as  a foreign  language 

* bibliographies  402,  580 
materials  402,  606 

as  a second  dialect  625 

as  a second  language  (ESL)  23,  49,  120,  121,  162,  198,  370f,  397,  630,  648 
administration  579  t 

and  bilingual  education  590 
and  scholastic  success  673 
bibliographies  580 
for  American  Indians  704,  781 
for  Spanish-speakers  515,  648 
proficiency  levels  9 1 1 
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English-Foreign 


in  Africa  846 
- in  other  countries  648 
materials  397,  579,  606 
urograms  324,  328,  397,  482,  648,  838 
surveys  8 

teacher  461,  579,  648 
preparation  577 
in  the  U.  S.  509,  738 
teaching  9 

for  bilinguals  629 

'i 

Eskimo  (see  Alaska  natives) 

ESL  (see  English  as  a second  language) 

Ethnic  (see  also  Minority) 
groups 

in  the  Soviet  Union  263 
in  the  U.  S.  5,  95,  161,  290,  293,  823 
history  290 
education  58,  222 
heritage  262,  543,  710,  744 
identification  (see  under  Group) 
mass  communication  322 
patterns 

intheU.S.  451,702 
of  friendship  595 
of  participation  596 
press,  283,  288,  582 
religion  (see  under  Religion) 

Ethnolinguistics  (see  Linguistics) 

Filipinos  (see  under  Philippine;  Spanish  speakers  in  the  U.  S.) 

Finland  (see  Bilingualism  in  other  countries,  Education  in  other  countries) 

FLES  (see  Foreign  language  in  the  elementary  school) 

Foreign 

acpent  (see  Interference)  1 

language 

and  the  national  interest  600 
as  a medium  of  instruction  421,  422,  824 
in  the  elementary  school  (FLES)  20,  388,  726,  727 
and  bilingualism  1 9,  704 
in  Europe  388„ 
in  Louisiana  745 
French  72 
programs  173 
reading  content  7 15 
teaching  (see  under  Teaching) 
tests  (see  under  Tests) 


Franco- American— French-speaking  Americans 


Franco- American  1961  NDEA  Institute  79,  81,  85 

Franco-Americans  (see  French-speaking  Americans  in  New  England,  in 

Massachusetts)  * 

French-Acadian  Conference  649 

French  Canadians  (see  also  Dialect) 
ability  to  speak  English  759 
attitudes  155 
in  Maine  456,  457,  698 
in  Michigan  233 

in  New  England  33,  186,  289,  632 
in  the  U.  S.  93,  823 
reaction  to  recorded  speech  25,  419 
teachers  85 

French  dialects  (see  Dialects) 

French  language  (see  also  Dialects) 
acquisition  408 
as  medium  of  instruction  256 
-English  bilinguals  415,  493 
-German  bilinguals  655 
-Serbian  bilinguals  603 
in  Canada  10,  187,  287 
in  Haiti  25 2h  . 
in  Lebanon  2 
instructional  materials  87 

in  the  U.  S.  (see  French-speaking  Americans,  language) 
teaching  72,  80,  86,  745 
vocabulary  studies  483 

French-speaking  Americans  54,  1 1;  436,  497,  804,  815  (see  also  French  Canadians  in  U.  S.) 
Acadians  (see  below,  in.  'Louisiana)* 
colonies  455  , 

creole  dialect  94,  1 13 
education  80,  146,  163,  791 
history  182,  186,  455 

in  Louisiana  (Acadians)  41,  72,  94,  146,  177,  394,  425,  459,  544,  598,  599,  792 
acculturation  709  ’ 

bilingualism  461 
bilingual  programs  649 
language  624,  642,  753 
language  atlas  1 1 
lexical  usage  37 
New  Orleans  423 
population  statistics  708 

in  Maine  (see  also  French  Canadians  in  New  England)  33,  455 
in  Massachusetts  163,  628 
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French-speaking  Americans— German  Switzerland 


in  Mississippi  Valley  5 1 8 
in  Missouri  113,182 

in  New  England  (see  also  French  Canadians)  81,  144,  286,  288,  289,  297,  435,  544,  711, 
744,  805,  836 

bibliographies  on  552 
culture  744,  746,  816 
history  269,  668 
language  maintenance  435,  543 
literature  746 
New  Flampshire  743 

language  (see  also  Dialects)  82,  97,  146,  177,  251,  457 
glossary  5 1 9 
history  233 

in  New  England  86,  287 
vocabulary  85 

social  characteristics  182,  598,  599 
teaching  80,  86,  87 

French-speaking  teachers  460 

Function  of  language  43,  225 

Gaelic  speakers  693 

German  Americans  1 1,  281 
Amish  236,  691,797 
and  the  church  47,  325,  454,  513 
bibliographies  531,  623,  806 
Hutterites  237,  329 
in  Iowa  372 
in  Kansas  111,112 
in  North  Carolina  248 

in  Pennsylvania  11,  236,  253,  308,  454,  513,  856 
history  531 
language  643 
in  Texas  192,  254 
in  Wisconsin  11,314,  444 
language  (see  also  Dialects)  236,  248,  325,  806 
retention  368 

schools  253,  454,  513,  853,  856 
history  of  531 

German  language  834  " 

-English  bilingualism  439,  462 

-French  bilingualism  (see  under  French  language) 

teaching 

history  of  38,  144,  806,  868  ' 

German  Switzerland  & 

language  situation  in  25 2g  \ 
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Grammar— Hungarian  Language 


Grammar  738 

morphology  146,  177  9 

syntax  146 
teaching  of  239 

- > 

Greek 

' diglossia  252f 
emigration  272,  504,  749 
-English  bilingualism  252,  694 

Greek  Americans  250,  675,  694,  729,  730 
in  Massachusetts  757 
language  retention  368 
repatriated  675 

Group 

attitudes  5 10,  595 

prejudice  417,  433,  523,  656,  737 
toward  immigrants  358 
identification  596,  656 
divided  loyalty  6 

Guam 

bilingual  students  of  150 
education  in  147 


Guarani  (see  Paraguay;  Bilingualism  in  other  countries,  Paraguay) 
Haiti  (see  Dialects,  French  language) 

Hawaii 

Army  rule  in  26 
, education  in  147,  311 

non-English-speaking  students  of  3 1 1 

Hebrew  (see  also  Jewish)  * 

studies  71,  219,  -371 
in  U.  S.  universities  40 

Hindustani 

in  California  160 

Home 

language  (see  under  Language) 

Hungarian  Americans  688,  733 
language  retention  368 
organizations  733 

o 

Hungarian  language 
in  U.  S.  209 
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Hutterites- Irish  Americans 


Hutterites  (see  German  Americans,  dialects) 

Iloilo  (see  under  Philippine) 

Immigrant  language  (see  also  Language,  Minority,  Immigration,  Dialects,  and  specific  ethnic 
groups)  11,  84,  251,  258,  303,  462,  525,  526,  530,  597,  635, 780 

Immigrants  in  U.  S.  (see  also  specific  ethnic  groups) 
assimilation  154,  160,  710 
education  of  601,  747 

effects  of  621  «► 

' history  of  196,  375,  851 

second  language  problems  475 

sociological  studies  of  (see  under  Sociological)  , 

Immigration  to  U.  S.  (see  also  Migration)  292,  337 
causes  of  7 10 
Dutch  463 

Greek  272,  694  . 

history  of  65,  229,  375 
Italian  466  / 

legislation  387,  563,  770,  774,  827 
Mexican  529 
policies  178,  563 

Polish  661  # 

Scandinavian  35,  326 

statistics  270,  276,  785  - 

Swiss  276  0 

Ukrainian  283 
Yugoslavian  270 

} 

India 

language  situation  in  162  . — 

Indian  (see  American  Indian);  Hindustani 

Intellectual  (see  Education  and  intellectual  development) 

Intelligence  (see  Mental  ability;  Effects  of  bilingualism,  on  intelligence) 

Interference  171,  487,  467  * 

structural  470  ‘ * , 

syntactic  608  „ . - 

, ■ . V 

International  relations  600  - " . . * 

Ireland  (see  Bilingualism  in  other  countries,  Bilingual  education  in  other  countries) 

Irish  Americans  823  " . 

in  New  York  City  260  . - 

^ loyalty  491 
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Irish  language -Jewish  Americans 


Irish  language 
loyalty  491 

Irredentism  (see  also  Minority,  Nationalism,  Bilingual  schools) 


Italian  Americans,  45,  156,  550,  631,  688,  607,  801,  802 
acculturation  127,  634 
adjustment  634,  800 
and  bilingualism  200,  319,  635 
history  of  689 
immigration  229,  466 
in  American  history  621 

in  California  634  / 

in  Connecticut  557 

in  Massachusetts  246,  755 

in  New  England  703 

in  New  York  512,  696,  787 

in  Pennsylvania  341  „ 

language  of  (see  also  Dialects)  258,  427,  525,  526,  635,  760,  799,  802,867 

Sicilians  1,11 

social  background  157,  246,  840 
social  participation  596,  755 
students  157,  158 
teaching  in  U.  S.  schools  138,  238 

Italian  language  teaching 

in  U.S.  schools  138,  238 

Italian-Swiss  276  j 

Italy  . . I 

education  in  (see  under  Education  in  other  countries) 

emigration  from  229 

Japanese  Americans  45,  198,  259,  370f,  429,  433,  498,  523,  662,  688,  797 
contributions  to  U.  S.  660 
in  California  692 

Jewish  Americans  688,  797,  815,  823 
. , and  Judaism  103 

bilingual  children  445  „ . . 

. education  71,  189,  219,  352,  426,  564,  849,  864 

<)  . • Hebrew  (see  under  Hebrew) 

in  New  York  City  260 
Judeb-Spanish  59 
' • language  retention  368 

schools  176,  426,  690 

Yiddish  10,  40,  60,  169,  219,  432,  659,  828 
I \ schools  219,  208,  432,  865 

-English  bilinguals  219,  221  i,  620 
• literature  699 

\ * youth 219,  103 
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Job  opportunities-Language 


/ 

Job  opportunities  96,  718,  761  (see  also  Effects  of  bilingualism  on  career  opportunities) 

Language  (see  also  specific  ethnic  and  language  groups,  Linguistics)  66,  90,  284,  351, 406,  509 
and  biology  48,  437 
and  culture  136,  247,  338,  614 
and  education  162,  353,  562,  609 
and  identification  1 0 
and  personality  419 
and  society  136,  338,  339 
and  the  mind  (see  Psycholinguistics) 
behavior  467 
borrowing  467 

children’s  (see  under  Children’s) 
choice  218 

and  insecurity  56 

by  bilingual  and  aptitude  (see  under  Aptitude) 
in  the  Marianas  10 
community  43,  338 
conflict  (se  also  Divided  loyalty)  588 
consciousness  217 

contact  171,  210,  247,  251,  258,  465,  466,  667 
development  (see  also  Language  learning)  351,  437,  516,  533,  618 
and  bilingualism  29,  439,  603,  655 
programs  173 

dialects  (see  under  Dialects) 
didactics  479 
distribution  275,  810,  81 1 

dominance  in  bilingual  (see  Bilingual,  language  dominance  in) 
diversity  452 

function  (see  under  Function) 

home  368 

of  the  Southwest  340 
immigrant  (see  under  Immigrant) 
learning  9TJ,  205,  296,  509 
and  bilingualism  477 
optimum  age  of  22,  843 

second  (see  also  Foreign  language)  30,  36,  239,  404,  600 
acquisition  408 
and  bilingualism5 20,  410,  587 
and  developing  countries  644 
* by  physical  response  30 

childhood  and  538,  667 
difficulties  of  475 

instruction  in  (see  Medium  of  instruction) 
psychology  of  145,  640 
loss  491,  553 
loyalty  368,  435,  491 

maintenance  76,  209,  210,  212,  222,  226,  368,  543,  553 
on  university  level  605 


4 
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Language— Linguistics 


mother  tongue  84,  76,  242,  244,  342,  404,  562,  754,  767,  780 
as  medium  of  instruction  (see  under  Medium) 
developing  704 
national  21 1,  25 2e,  441,  540 
in  Mexico  666 
Neurophysiology  609,  610 
number  of  speakers  547 
of  instruction  (see  Medium  of  instruction) 
of  wider  communication  2 1 1 
bibliographies  616 
parent’s  823 
pidgin  (see  Dialects) 
planning  584,  304,  600,  701 
pluralism  (see  under  Pluralism) 
policy  76,  77,  162,  300,  447,  585,  648,  701,  859 
psychology  of  (see  Psycholinguistics) 
retention  rates  561 

second  (see  also  Foreign  language,  Language  learning  above) 
in  Soviet  Union  447 
problems  122 
research  on  1 22 
teaching  122,  316,  686,  726 
shift  210,  212,  248,  325,  823 
standard  6 1 6 
switching  487,  493 
teaching  (see  under  Teaching) 
tests  (see  under  Tests) 
translation  487 

Legislation 

and  aliens  395 
and  orientals  395 

immigration  (see  under  Immigration) 

Lexicon  (see  Vocabulary,  Interference) 

Linguistic 

acculturation  (see  Culture  contact) 
behavior  408 
problems  284 

and  new  nations  441 
relativity  principle  534 
unification  722 
variety  (see  also  Diglossia) 

Linguistics  684 

and  anthropology  338,  367 
and  bilingualism  307,  808 
applied  (see  under  Applied) 
bibliographies  822 
contrastive  (see  under  Contrastive) 
ethnolinguistics  340,  534,  812 
history  of  351 
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Literacy— Mexican  Americans 


Literacy,  acquisition  of  204 

Louisiana  (see  also  French-speaking  Americans  in  Louisiana)  459 
Quebec-Louisiana  Agreement  649 
population  study  of  708 

Loyalty 

divided  (see  Group  attitudes) 
group  (see  under  Group) 
language  (see  under  Language) 

Mass  communication 
press 

and  language  maintenance  226 


Materials 

for  bilingual  education  (see  under  Bilingual  education,  teaching  aids) 
for  indians  336,  579 
Polish  687 

Mathematics  400 

and  bilingualism  256,  758 

Measurement 

of  bilingual  background  323 
of  bilingual  behavior  47  8 

of  bilingual  performance  (see  also  Bilingual  skills,  Language 
dominance  in  bilingual) 

of  bilingualism  29,57,  110,571,  124,  221a,  221e,  355,  420,  472,  487,  542 
status  of  6 1 7 (see  also  Bilingualism,  degrees  of) 
of  linguistic  dom'nance  1 90,  409 
of  relative  proficiency  in  each  language  190,  489 

i' 

Medium  of  instruction  162,  167,  244,  274,  318,  343,  421,  422,  589  ( 
and  reading  335,  540 

mother  tongue  as  517,  540,  630,  756,  766,  767 
in  university  605 

second  language  as  421,  422,  488,  492,  517,  540,  734,  766 

Memory  (see  also  Effects  of  bilingualism) 

Mental  ability  (see  also  Effects  of  bilingualism  on  intelligence) 
and  culture  443 

and  socioeconomic  status  349,  443 

Method  (see  also  Teaching)  e 

analysis  479 

Mexican-American  Study  Project,  264,  271,  529 
Mexican  Americans  (see  Spanish-speaking  in  the  U.  S.) 
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Mexico-Multilingual 


Mexico  (see  Bilingualism  in  other  countries) 

Migrant  worker  (see  also  Immigrant)  7 
agricultural,  characteristics  of  763 
bibliographies  on  627 
education  273,  295,  720 
integration  556 
segregation  556 
students  158 

Migration  (see  also  Immigration) 
to  New  York  535 
to  the  U.  5.  293 

Minority 

assimilation  (see  Culture  contact) 
discrimination  against  376,  656,  797 
education  (see  under  Education) 
ethnic  595,  815  (see  also  specific  ethnic  groups) 
ghettoization  220,  221 

groups  (see  also  Ethnic  groups,  Group  attitudes)  46 

in  the  U.  S.  (see  also  specific  ethnic  groups)  45,  95,  259,  5 10 

688,  692^ 

integration  556,  599 
laws  387 

mobility  341,  357 
problems  656 
racial  376,  498 
residential  segregation  529 
rights  92 

segmentation  466 

segregation  141,  548,  556,  594,  679,  866 
urbanization  466 

Mistakes  (see  Interference) 

Modem  language  teaching  (see  under  Teaching) 

Monoglot  (see  Monolingualism) 

Monolingualism 

and  intelligence  359,  363,  445 

and  reading  363 

language 

skills  442 
status  617 
research  on  1 97 


Motivation  in  learning  235,  817 

Multilingual 

countries  514,  585,  588 
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Multilingualism— Official  languages 


Multilingualism  10,  212,  808,  835 
and  national  unity  300 
bibliographies  on  6 1 6 
cultural  factors  of  145,  218 
linguistic  problems  of  145 
psychology  of  640 

National  Conference  on  Educational  Opportunities  for  Mexican-Americans  16,  24,  126,  761 

National  Defense  Education  Act  34,  35,  173,  794 
reports  181 

National  Science  Foundation  400 

Nationalism  300,  211 

and  bilingual  education  32 
and  bilingualism  382 
and  language  problems  214,  225 
and  the  American  character  88 
development  of  10 
in  South  Africa  32 

Navajo  (see  American  Indian) 

Negroes  376,  401,  688,  692,  797,  815 
academic  achievement  of  520 
education  of  601 
in  New  York  City  260 

Netherlands  (see  Dutch  Americans) 

Neurophysiology  (see  Language,  neurophysiology) 

New  Mexico  (see  also  Spanish-speakers  in  the  U.  S.) 
people  of  681 

New  Nations  (see  Language  policy;  Language  planning;  Linguistic  problems; 

Pluralism,  language) 

Norwegian  American  (see  Scandinavians  in  the  U.  S'.) 

Norwegian  language 

studies  304, 307  * ' ' ~ 

teachers  706  * 

Nova  Scotia  schools  571 

£ ’■ 

Official  languages 

in  Africa  612  P 

in  Canada  1 07 
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Oriental  Americans-  Population 


Oriental  Americans  (see  also  Japanese  Americans,  Chinese  Americans) 
education  141 
legislation  for  395 

Paraguay  (see  also  Bilingualism  in  other  countries) 

Guarani,  language  of  247,  654 

Parents 

and  the  bilingual  child  4 
participation  by  1 3 
substitution  56 

Pennsylvania-Germans  (see  German-speakers  in  the  U.  S.) 

Philippine 

bilingual  education  701,  630 
education  147 
Iloilo  experiment  630 
language  policy  300,  701 
language  situation  630,  701 
language  teaching  630 

Phonology  (see  also  Interference)  146,  177,  592,  684 
of  French  dialects  25 1 
phonemic  analyses  347 

Planning 

commissions  578  „•*«••• 

language  (see  under  Language) 

Pluralism 

cultural  (see  under  Cultural  pluralism) 
language  (see  also  Multilingualism)  10,  108,  302,  353 
in  new  nations  584 

Polish  Americans  (see  Slavic-speakers  in  the  U.  S.) 

Polish  language  teaching  687 
Political 

communities  55 1 
parties  154 

Population 

demography 

of  bilingualism  in  Montreal  450 

of  minority  groups  in  U.  S.  98,  305,  463,  560,  661,  694,  777,  780,  801 
distribution  193,  283 
school  districts  311 
Texas  741 
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Population  - Reading 


statistics  193,  547,  778,  779  ; 

of  Canadian  Americans  759 
of  ethnic  schools  426 
of  Kansas  111 
of  Louisiana  708 
of  religious  groups  653 
of  Texas  77,  96 

Portuguese  Americans 

in  New  England  308,  597 
language  597 

Poverty 

culture  of  152,  449,  842 
in  Greece  272 

of  minority  groups  142,  157,  230,  529,  793 
Prejudice  (see  Group  attitudes) 

Press  (see  Mass  communication,  Ethnic  press) 

Primer 

constructipn  277,  817 

Professional  opportunities  (see  Job  opportunities,  Effects  of  bilingualism  on 
opportunities) 

Pronunciation  (see  also  Interference)  725 

Psycholinguistics  130,  356,  410,  533,  683,  814 

Psychology  - 

and  bilingualism  282,  808  . 

and  culture  (see  also  Developmental  psychology) 

developmental  (see  undei  Developmental) 

educational  (see  under  Educational) 

of  learning  348,  4 1 0 

social  410,  41 1,  412,  413 

Puerto  Ricans  (see  below,  Spanish-speakers  in  the  U.  S'.) 

Puerto  Rico  449 

education  in  143,  147 
family  in  153 

language  situation  in  120,  121 

0 . ■ 

Reading 

and  bilingualism  (see  also  Effects  of  bilingualism  on  reading)  318 
and  language  development  516 


career 


Reading— Scandinavians  in  the  U.  S. 


beginning  540 
content  715 
readiness  335 
skills 

in  English  13,  360,  515 

effects  on  teaching  363 

tests  508 

Religion  (see  also  Church) 
ethnic  661,  732 
in  U,  S.  267,  823 

orthodox  234,  652 

Rough  Rock,  Arizona  (see  Bilingual  education,  programs) 

Russia  (see  Soviet  Union) 

Russian  Americans  702 

Russian  language 

-English  bilingualism  415 
learning  30 

Samoa 

education  in  147 

Scandinavian  language 

studies  in  the  U.  S.  89 

Scandinavians  in  the  U.  S.  1 1 
Danes 

language  retention  368 
Finns 

immigration  326 
language  553 
Norwegians  305,  306 
by  de  lags  32  2 

church  305,  306,  325,  559 

communities  357 

demographic  data  305 

education  706 

immigration  35,  65,  302 

in  Iowa  732 

in  Texas  52,  615 

in  the  Rockies  63 

in  Wisconsin  185,  548,  549,  576 

language  302,  305,  308,  310;  325  (see  also  Dialects) 

oil  Puget  Island  27,  344  “ * 

schools  305 

settlements  63,  306,  548 


Scandinavians  in  the  U.S. -Serbian 


Swedish  55,  560 
atlas  560 
history  55 
religion  55 

Schizoglossia  252 

Scholastic  success  (see  also  Motivation  in  learning) 
and  socioeconomic  status  349,  485 
of  minorities  32 1 

comparative  studies  520 
role  of  intelligence  in  235,  366 
role  of  bilingualism  in  704,  722 
role  of  language  in  235,  366,  488,  672 

School  (see  also  Education,  Teacher,  Teaching,  Bilingual  education) 
administrators  232 

bilingual  469,  480,  500  (see  also  Bilingual  education,  school) 
university  332 
curriculum  333 

ethnic  163,  176,  208,  305,  354,  426,  454,  564,  690 

evaluation  procedures  524 

international  140 

minority-group  207 

parochial  47,  55,  70,  454,  513,  658 

program  content  24 

public  78 

subject  and  language  of  instruction  181,  256,  424,  422,  517,  637,  638 
(see  also  Medium  of  instruction) 

Science  teaching  400,  637,  638 

Second  language  (see  Language) 

Segregation  (see  Minority) 

Self  * 

concept  1 1 6 
instruction  13 

Semantic 

organization  346 
in  bilinguals  41 5 
shifting  bilingualism  201 

studies  of  dialects  628  „ > * 

Serbian 

-English  bilingualism  175 

-French  bilingualism  (see  under  French) 
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Slavic-speakers  in  the  U.S. -Spanish  Americans 


Slavic-speakers  in  the  U.  S.  1 1 
Czechoslovakian  688‘ 
language  retention  368 
Polish  45,  495,  661,  688,  823,  860 
and  bilingual  education  482 
in  Michigan  484,  855 
language  465,  466 
press  582 

school  system  70,  661 
settlements  484 
social  roles  268,  861 
students  396 
Slovaks  530,  688 
Ukrainians  283 
Yugoslavs  270,  688 

Slavic  studies  583 
language  503 

Social  group  (see  also  Group) 
structure  in  the  U.  S.  227 

Social  psychology  (see  under  Psychology) 


Sociocultural 
charge  702 

contexts  and  FL  teaching  569 
contrasts  2 5 2d 
'■  factors  16 

organization  10,  212 

Sociolinguistics  139,  171,  212,  215,  339,  370a 
and  bilingualism  213,  665,  694 

and  developing  nations  211,214,  225  , 4- 

and  ethnicity  217 
bibliographies  on  61 6 
research  methods  21 4 

Sociological 

studies  of  immigrants  548,  549,  551,  554,  595,  596 
analyses  of  Spanish-speakers  718 

role  expectations  268  - . « ' . 

Southwest  (see  Language  in  the  Southwest,  Spanish-speakers) 

Soviet  Union  (see  also  Ethnic  groups) 
education  of  minorities  299, 398 
language. policy  296,  300,  585,  832  „ 

Spanish  Americans  (see  Spanish-speakers  in  the  U.  S.,  in  Colorado,  in  New  Mexico,  etc.) 


mm 
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Spanish  language— Mexican  Americans 


Spanish  language  • ' . . ; 

-English  bilingual  education  172,  245,  652 

-Huave  language  contact  171  ’ _ 

tests  505,  508 

Spanish-speakers  in  the  U.  S.  101,  45,  522,  688,  777 
achievement  327,  520  c 

and  bilingual  education  22,  567,  637,  638 

atlas  11  ' j ■ 

attitudes  356 
Cubans  774 

education  613  ^ 

education  4,  23,  104,  327,  648,  679,  714,  718,  737,  752 

bibliographies  on  528,  682  ' , ' 

Filipinos  101 
history  522  x 

in  Arizona  3 , 

in  California  104,  521  'r  „ 

in  Colorado  142,  298 
in  Florida  648,  707 
in  New  Jersey  774 

in  New  Mexico  264,  68 1 v ‘ . 

in  New  York  637,  638,  774 
in  Texas  77,  96,  270,  742  ' 

in  the  Midwest  714 

in  the  Southwest  (see  also  Mexican  Americans)  136,  270 
background  " 

cultural  44 
economic  44 

historical  44  . * • 

demography  44,  96 

education  507,  558, 677  ' ,•  . ^ 

settings  . . ‘ 

urban  44 
rural  44 

teachers  for  506 
' Judeo-Spanish  59 
language  1 1,  327 
retention  368 

Mexican  Americans  101,  678,  692,  786,  797  (see  also  in  the  Southwest  above) 
acculturation  of  42 

attitudes  1 5,  496  . 

background  studies  557  , : 

bibliographies  on  529  • ' . 

bilingual  programs  for  557, 750,  821 
border  (see  United  States-Mexican) 
children  13,  18,  42,  312 

counselors  for  7 , 

cultural  awareness  13  ‘ 

culture  of  136,  160,  232,  496. 
determinants  of  achievement  1 6 
. P education  126,  141,  230,  524,  529,  845 
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Spanish-speakers  in  the  U.S.— Swiss  Americans 

f)  % 


educational  needs  of  7,  24,  98,  117,  202,  271,  507,  761 
educational  priorities  555 
history  98 

immigration  (see  under  Immigration) 

income  230,  529 

in  Texas  496,  664,  793 

learning  abilities  348,  639  ’ 

migrants  (see  under  Migrant) 

segregation  4 

self-concepts  1 16 

social  life  555,  664 

students  116,  118 

teachers  854 

teaching  232,  342 

migrant  (see  under  Mexican  American,  Migrant) 

Puerto  Ricans  101,  259,  695,  797 
and  bilingual  education  5 1 
and  bilingualism  57,  165,  190,  191,  220 
and  language  maintenance  226 
attitudes  31,  221b,  226 

culture  511  A 

education  of  141,  51 1,  565,  566 
educational  needs  of  31,  153,  565,  566 
family  152,  449 

in  New  York  City  14,  152,  260,  279,  449,  535,  565,  566,  594,  696 
-.in  Puerto  Rico  (see  under  Puerto  Rico) 
language  problems  279,  5 1 1 
migration  535 

poverty  449  ^ ' 

self-identity  31 
‘ students  31,  158 
social  origins  522 
students  . 

and  socioeconomic  status  485 
language  status  608 
segregation  of  679 
testsTor  347  ■ 

teaching  298,  515 
methods  335 

Statistics  (see  Population) 

Styles  * * 

of  learning  123 
personality  41 1 

t>  -VI. 

Swedish-Latvian  bilingualism  667 

Swiss  Americans  276 
dialects  1 1 
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Switzerland— Translation 


Switzerland 

cultural  pluralism  in  5 1 4 
language  policy  in  300 
languages  in  514,  831,  835 

Teacher  (see  also  School,  Education) 
attitudes' 3 1 , 657 
bilingual  633 
elementary  school  721 
language  (see  also  Teaehing)  90,  403 
■ handbooks  for  570 
non-Englisli-speaking  460 
of  minorities  7,  158 

-Pupil  communication  232,  316,  424,  434,  720 
recruitment  506,  716 

training,  34,  117,  180,  243,  399,  447,  506,  564,  625,  648,  716 
Teaching 

bilingual  students  119,  164,  244,  251,  819,  888 
English  (see  under  English) 

foreign  language  38,  180,  U4,  188,  239,  240,  294,  343,  404,  476,  726,  727,  819 
“ in  the  Soviet  Union  399,  447 
methods  625,  794  ’ 

problems  2521 
standards  569 
language 

. in  the  Philippines  630 

philosophy  of  645  ■{ 

methods  100,  180,  239,335,  629,  716 
non-Enghsh“Speaking  students  348 
second  language  (see  under  Language,  second) 


Tests  ' 

achievement  141 
English  proficiency  347,  591 
foreign  language  (see  under  Foreign  language) 
general  ability  508  U" 
intelligence  150,  165,  363 
language  334,  481  . 

classification  685 
competence  125 
non-verbal  228 

,of  bilingualism  (see  Measurement) 
parallel  editions  of  505,  508 
performance  228 
•'  reading  (see  under  Reading) 
verbal  228 

Translation  (see  Language,  translation) 
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Ukrainian  Americans— Yugoslavian  Americans 


Ukrainian  Americans  (see  Slavic-speakers  in  the  U.  S.) 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (see  Soviet  Union) 

United  States 
character  88 
culture  688 

government  and  education  558 
history  292 

literature  159 
-Mexican  border 
national  interest  600 
race  relations  in  692 

University  (see  also  Bilingual  education,  School,  Teacher) 

Virgin  Islands,  education  in  147 

Vocabulary 

lexicometrics  483 
selection  686 
shift  63 
studies  129 

< 

Welland  (see  Bilingual  education,  in  other  countries,  in  Canada) 

Welsh-speakers  (see  also  Bilingualism  in  other  countries,  Wales;  Education  in  other  countries, 
Wales) 

research  on  360,  363,  364,  365 

Word  Association 

tests  (see  under  Tests) 

Word  frequency  in  bilinguals  221c 

World  language  (see  under  Language) 

Writing  systems 

typology  of  3 1 7 

if  Yiddish  (see  Jewish  Americans) 


Yugoslavian  Americans  (see  Slavic-speakers  in  the  U.  S.) 

■ * v' 
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accent:  importance  of  native,  of  teacher,  115,  116;  and  age  of  child,  136 
ACTFL:  See  American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages 

AID/ROCAP  (Agency  for  International  Development/Regional  Office  for  Central  America  and 
Panama):  availability  of  texts  of,  in  Spanish  109 

Alaska  natives:  problems  encountered  by,  in  unicultural  English  education,  79-80;  attitudes  of, 

. toward  physical  education,  85;  teachers  for,  1 14;  special  problems  in  education  of,  114; 
University  of  Alaska  program  for,  1 19 

Aleuts.  See  Alaska  natives 

alingual:  defined,  125  n.  4;  mentioned,  73 

American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  (ACTFL):  as  source  of  information, 
81;  as  source  of  materials  for  teaching  languages  of  wider  communication,  108;  men- 
tioned, 133 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French:  as  source  of  information,  8 1 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese:  as  source  of  information.  81 

American  Indians:  conquest  of,  2-3;  population  of,  estimated,  5 n.  5;  special  problems  in 
education  of,  114;  teachers  for,  114;  conferences  on  education  of,  133;  mentioned 
passim.  See  also  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  Cherokee;  Hopi;  Navajo 

American  Samoa:  linguistic  solidarity  of,  and  problems  in  learning  English,  53 

Amerindian  tongues:  examples  of,  73;  defined,  125  n.  6;  attitude  toward,  80 

Andersson,  Theodore:  director  of  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  institute  for  Spanish-speaking 
teachers,  119 

Arizona:  bilingual  program  in,  19 

art:  importance  of  teacher  of,  in  bilingual  program,  85 

Ayer,  George:  director  of  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  institute  for  Spanish  speakers,  1 19 


BEA,  See  Bilingual  Education  Act 

Belgium:  bilingualism  in,  21;  educational  policy  of,  45 

BIA.  See  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

bicultural  education:  considerations  for,  48-49;  adaptions  for,  in  content  of  curricula  for 
English  programs,  73-74;  and  teaching  methods  of  native  speakers,  75;  and  Eskimos, 


79-80,  85;  importance  of  in  teaching  social  studies,  82-83;  aspects  of,  in  science  and 
mathematics  84-85;  and  Navajo  understanding  of  physical  world,  84-85;  and  teaching 
health  and  physical  education,  85-86;  and  Hispanic  values,  86;  importance  of,  in  combat- 
ting boredom  and  lack  of  interest  in  second  language,  102;  complexities  of,  127  n.  23. 
See  also  bilingual  education  cultural  attitudes;  culture;  unicultural  schooling 

bilingual  education:  benefits  of,  4;  defined,  12;  distinguished  from  ESL,  12;  misconceptions 
concerning,  12;  history  of,  in  U.S.,  17-20;  in  Coral  Way  School,  18,  54,  56  n.  11;  in 
United  Consolidated  ISD,  18-19;  in  San  Antonio  ISD,  19;  in  other  U.S.  schools,  19; 
results  of,  19,  23,  24,  30,  45,  54,  56-57  n.  11,  83-84,  127  n.  25;  reasons  for  current  inter- 
est in,  in  U.S.,  20;  in  Switzerland,  21 ; in  Belgium,  21 ; in  Welland,  Ontario,  Canada,  22-23; 
in  St.  Lambert,  Quebec,  Canada,  23-24;  in  Union  of  South  Africa,  27-30;  in  Greenland,  3 1 ; 
in  India,  32,  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Peru,  and  Ecuador,  32;  in  USSR,  33;  need  for  demon- 
strated, 43;  rationale  for,  43-44,  49,  49-55;  fears  of,  of  non-English-speaking  groups,  45; 
age  for  beginning,  46;  and  biculturalism  48;  recommendations  for,  54-55;  objections  to  ex- 
clusively oral  use  of  X in,  111;  teaching  methods  in,  evaluated,  115-116;  need  for  research 
in,  133;  need  for  models,  134;  as  contribution  in  combatting  irrelevance  in  education,  135; 
societal  and  educational  implications  of,  143-144;  and  alleviation  of  societal  tensions,  144; 
and  international  relations,  144-145;  need  for  report  on  progress  of,  in  1970,  148 

—establishing  a program  in:  attitudes  of  community  toward,  48,  59,  61,  62;  study  committee 
for,  59;  goals  and  considerations  in,  59,  60,  64-65,  69,  69-70;  advisory  committee  for,  60; 
qualifications  and  responsibilities  of  program  coordinator  for,  60-*6 1 ; cultural  considera- 
tions in  acquiring  materials  for,  61,  66;  importance  of  flexibility  in,  61-62,  138;  informa- 
tion officer  for,  62;  parental  participation  in,  62-63;  66-67;  preparation  of  teachers  for, 
63;  use  of  foreign  teachers  in,  63;  teacher  aides  for,  63;  developing  curricula  for,  65,  71 ; 
possibilities  for  experimentation  in,  66-67;  language  requirement  for  BEA  funding  of,  72, 
distinctions  to  be  made  concerning  mother  language  of  children  in,  73;  native  X-speakers 
as  resources  for,  81;  integration  of  methods  of  various  teachers  in,  86;  grading  systems 
for,  102;  importance  of  evaluating  effectiveness  of,  122-124;  organization  of  time,  in 
minutes  of  day,  128  n.  37;  need  for  survey  and  analysis  of  participants  in,  138-139;  costs 
of,  141;  benefits  to  students  necessary  for  success  of,  \ 42.  See  also  bicultural  education; 
curricula;  materials;  teacher  aides;  teachers;  testing;  teaching  methods;  specific  subjects 

Bilingual  Education  Act  (BEA):  goals  of,  1,  2,  48,  147;  significance  of,  for  American  Indians, 
1-2;  vote  count  for,  in  House  and  Senate,  5 n.  1 ; percentage  of  programs  funded  by,  in 
Spanish-English,  19,  109;  conditions  for  funding  of  program  by,  72,  81,  89,  91-93,  96, 
98,  125  n.  9;  prime. beneficiaries  of,  94;  possible  need  for  amendment  of,  134;  need  for 
greater  appropriations  for,  134;  results  necessary  for  success  of,  143;  mentioned,  69,  141 

bilingualism:  definitions  of,  8-9;  problems  of  asymmetrical,  9;  degree  of,  discussed,  10-11; 
described,  by  Mackey,  1 1 ; desirability  of,  for  a nation,  41;  desirability  of,  for  individual 
child,  41-42;  supposed  disadvantages  of,  51;  status  of,  in  Montreal,  51;  and  cultural 
background,  137 

—attitudes  toward:  in  U.S.,  2-3,  3-4,  42;  in  Switzerland,  20;in  Belgium,  21;  in  Canada,  21-22; 
in  Finland,  24-26;  in  Union  of  South  Africa,  26-27,  29;  in  Ceylon,  30;  in  People’s 
Republic  of  China,  30-31 ; in  Republic  of  China  (Taiwan),  31 ; in  Faroe  Islands,  Denmark, 
31;  in  India;  31-32;  in  Paraguay,  32;  in  the  Philippines,  32-33;  in  USSR,  33;  in  United 
Kingdom,  33-34;  of  parents,  44;  in  American  Samoa,  53;  of  Mazatecs,  80 
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bilingual  research  and  development:  agencies  engaged  in,  133 

bilinguals:  misuse  of  term  and  connotations  of,  12;  percentages  of  in  South  Africa,  27;  exam- 
ples of,  in  U.S.,  95.  See  also  bilingualism;  cultural  attitudes;  culture 

Books  for  the  People  Fund,  Inc.:  as  source  for  Spanish-language  materials,  109 

Bowdoin  College:  institute  of,  for  native  French  speakers,  119 

Brault,  Gerard:  director  of  Bowdoin  College  institute  for  native  French  speakers,  1 19 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA):  schools  operated  by,  not  covered  by  BEA,  5 n.  6;  studies  of, 
on  behalf  of  non-English-speaking  children,  43 ; and  changes  in  American  Indian  educa- 
tion, 1 14;  interest  of,  in  bilingualism,  133 


California:  certification  of  X-speaking  teachers  in,  120 

Canada:  bilingual  studies  in,  21;  official  languages  of,  21-22;  bilingual  education  in,  22-24; 
tabulation  of  languages  of,  37  n.  13;  educational  policy  of,  45.  See  also  Laval  University; 
Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism;  St.  Lambert;  Toronto  French 
School;  Welland 

career  opportunities:  for  bilinguals,  41-42,  64,  103 

Center  for  Applied  Linguistics:  as  source  of  ESL  information,  81;  as  source  for  teaching 
materials,  108;  assistance  from,  to  ESL  teachers,  114;  and  changes  in  American  Indian 
education,  114;  and  research  planning  conferences,  133;  mentioned,  122 

certification:  of  teachers,  120,  137-138 

Ceylon:  bilingualism  iri,  30 

Chapman  College,  Orange,  California:  program  of,  for  prospective  bilingual  teachers,  119 

Cherokee:  writing  system  of, ,77,  111;  and  proficiency  in  English,  126  n.  11 

Chiapas,  Mexico:  reading  comprehension  study  in,  51-52  L 

China,  People’s  Republic  of:  attitude  of  government  of,  toward  Chinese  dialects,  30-31, 

China,  Republic  of  (Taiwan):  attitude  of  government  of,  toward  Chinese  dialects',  31  * 

Chinese-American  ethnic  group:  spatial  superiority  of,  in  New  York  test,  83 

Columbia  University,  International  Institute  of  Teachers  College:  study  of,  in  Puerto  Rico, 
52-53 

e 

\ * 

Connecticut:  certification  of  X-speaking  teachers  in,  120 
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Coral  Way  School,  Miami,  Florida:  bilingual  program  of,  described,  18,  54;  effectiveness  of 
bilingual  program  of,  56  n.  11;  grading  system  of,  102;  organization  of,  128  n.  37 

cultural  attitudes:  scales  of,  used  as  guides  in  defining  objectives  and  in  testing,  65;  and  values 
of  English-speakers,  105;  considerations  of,  in  teaching  English  to  X-speakers,  105-106; 
and  foreign  teachers,  121;  Hispanic  and  Anglo,  contrasted,  136 

culture:  and  self-image  arid  role  identification,  43-44,  45,  47-48,  49,  136;  relation  of,  to 
language,  47-48;  pride  in,  in  American  Samoa,  53;  considerations  of,  in  selecting  materials 
for  bilingual  program,  61;  and  developing  methodology  for  bilingual  program,  104-105; 
comparative  studies  of,  136;  importance  of  attitudes  of  bilinguals  toward,  137 

curricula,  for  bilingual  program:  considerations,  65;  illustrations  of,  71,  87-100  passim ; dual- 
medium instruction  in,  88,  89,  90;  for  X-speaking  children,  94-98;  for  English-speaking 
children,  98-100;  ideal  time  distribution  in,  100;  criteria  for  time  distribution  in,  103-104 


Delaware:  certification  of  X-speaking  teachers  in,  120 

Denmark:  bilingualism  in,  in  Faroe  Islands,  31 

dialect:  defined,  7-8;  standard  and  non-standard,  8,  9-10;  adding  advantageous,  in  teaching 
English,  18 

diglossia:  defined,  14-15  n.  5 

*V  . 

early  childhood  learning:  in  New  York  City,  schools,  .46;  age  .for  beginning,  66;  Carnegie 
sponsored  program  for,  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  66 

Ecuador:  bilingual  schooling  in,  32 

educational  audit:  use  of,  in  evaluating  total  effectiveness  of  bilingual  program,  1 23-124 

Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC)  Clearinghouse  for  Linguistics:  in  reporting 
and  disseminating  significant  information,  133,  143.  See  also  Center  for  Applied  Linguis- 
tics 

Educational  Testing  Service:  distributes  foreign  language  proficiency  tests,  116;  tests  of,  for 
evaluating  Spanish  progress  of  Puerto  Rican  children,  1 22 

Education  Professions  Development  Act  (EPDA):  sponsors  institutes  for  ESL  teachers,  114; 
provides  institutes  for  in-service  training  of  bilingual  teachers,  1 19 

Elson,  Dr.  Benjamin  F.:  report  of,  on  procedures  of  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics,  56  n.  9 

English  as  a second  language  (ESL):  as  distinguished  from  bilingual  education,  12;  techniques 
of,  45;' defined,  72;  sources  of  information  about,  81 ; materials  for  teaching,  108;  special 
problems  im  teaching,  113-114;  sources  of  assistance  to  teachers  of,  114;  universities 


specializing  in  preparation  of  teachers  of,  1 14;  and  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  133; 
mentioned  passim 

EPDA.  See  Education  Professions  Development  Act 

equilingualism:  defined,  14  n.  4 

ERIC.  See  Educational  Resources  Information  Center 

Eskimo.  See  Alaska  natives 

% 

ESL.  See  English  as  a second  language 
ethnocentrism:  danger  of,  74 

Faroe  Islands,  Denmark:  bilingualism  of,  31 

Finland:  bilingualism  in,  25-26;  educational  policy  of,  45 

Fishman,  Joshua:  author  of  Language  Loyalty  in  the  United  States,  2;  on  biculturalism,  3;  on 
diglossia,  1 5 n.  5;  on  varieties  of  mother  tongue,  56  n.  10 

FLES.  See  foreign  language  in  the  elementary  school 

Florida,  bilingual  program  in.  See  Coral  Way  School 

foreign  language  in  the  elementary  school  (FLES):  and  bilingual  schooling  programs,  20,  42, 
72;  mentioned  passim 

Foreign  Language  Proficiency  Tests.  See  Modem  Language  Association  of  America 
French  Cultural  Services:  as  source  of  materials  and  information,  1 09 

French  speakers:  history  of  education  of,  in  ITS.,  17-18;  Lyc6e  Fran9ais  for,  in  New  York,  20; 
in  Switzerland,  20;  in  Belgium,  21;  in  Canada,  21-24;  bilingual  mathematics  program  for, 
in  Canada,  83-84;  Bowdoin  College  institute  for;  119 

Fries,  C.C.:  efforts  of,  1 14' 

Gaarder,  A.  Bruce:  statement  of,  to  Special  Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Education,  49-55; 
statement  of,  on  literacy,  79 

Gamez  Trevifio,  Bertha  Alicia:  report  of,  on  effectiveness  of  Nye  School  bilingual  program, 


56-57  n.  1 1 


Germany:  bilingual  program  in,  100  f. 

Greenland:  bilingualism  in,  31 
Guarani:  importance  of,  in  Paraguay,  32 
Guatemala:  bilingual  schooling  in,  32 

Gudschinsky,  Sarah,  statements  of:  on  dialect  and  standard,  9-10;  on  reading  and  writing  as 
foundation  of  education,  74;  on  reading-readiness  prograin  in  dominant  language,  75;  on 
reading  readiness  for  second  language,  79;  on  attitudes  of  Mazatecs,  80 - ■ 


Hammershaimb,  V.  U.:  and  Faroese,  31 
Haugen,  Einar:  terms  defined  by,  7-9 

health,  and  physical  education:  importance  of  bicultural  teaching  of,  85-86 
Hispanic  values:  contrasted  with  Anglo,  86,  136 
" Hopi:  teaching  materials  for,  119 

Horn,  Dr.  Thomas  D.:  founder  of  San  Antonio  ISD  bilingual  program,  19 


idiolect:  defined,  8 


Iloilo  experiment:  results  of,  with  Philippine  school  children,  33 


immigration:  legislation  restricting,  2;  history  of,  2-3 

India:  bilingualism  in,  3 1-32;  bilingual  education  in,  32;  official  languages  of,  38  n.  32 


Indians.  See  Alaska  natives,  American  Indians,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Cherokee,  Hopi, 
Navajo  ' 


International  Center  for  Research  on -Bilingualism,  Laval  University,  Quebec,  Canada:  133 

<*.  * 0 

/ * ■ 

international  relations:  complexities  of,  compared  to  bilingual  education,  144-145 


Ireland:  constitutional  provisions  of,  for  official  languages,  33-34;  Irish-English  bilingualism  in, 
34  ' . 


job  opportunities.  See  carreer  opportunities 


John  F.  Kennedy  Community  School,  West  Berlin:  time  distribution  in  bilingual  program  of, 
100 
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Johnson,  President  Lyndon  B.:  remarks  of,  on  signing  of  BEA,  1 


kinesics:  in  teaching  physical  education,  86 


Lambert,  Wallace  E.:  and  bilingual  program  in  St.  Lambert,  Quebec,  2-3,  67 

language:  function  of,  3;  defined,  7;  mastery  of,  by  children,  46-47;  foreign,  home,  and  second 
distinguished,  45;  distinctions  concerning,  for  bilingual  program,  73;  varieties  of,  139.  See 
also  bilingualism 

language  arts:  importance  of,  in  native  tongue,  74;  importance  of  oral  literature  for,  when  X is 
a local  language,  77;  distinctions  concerning  language  of  teacher  of,  78;  and  literacy  in 
second  language,  79;  objectives  of,  as  affected  by  status  of  X,  81-82 

—teaching  of,  in  bilingual  program:  possible  programs  for,  72;  when  English  is  dominant 
language,  73-74;  when  X is  language  of  wider  communication,  74-76;  when  X is  more 
local  language,  76-77;  in  second  language,  78-82;  English,  to  dominant-X  children,  79-81; 
X,  to  dominant-Enghsh  children,  81 

Laval  University,  Quebec,  Canada:  International  Center  for  Research  on  Bilingualism  of,  133 

Lederberg,  Joshua:  statement  of,  on  nutrition  and  IQ,  66 

legislation:  restricting  immigration,  2;  on  citizenship  requirements  for  foreign  exchange  teach- 
ers, 1 34;  prohibiting  classroom  instruction  in  non-English  language,  134  ' 

linguistic  studies:  need  for,  136 

Lycee  Fran?ais,  New  York:  20 

Mackey,  William  F.:  statements  of,  on  bilingualism,  10,  11;  schematic  idea  from  “Typology” 
of,  70-71;  curriculum  patterns  of,  illustrated,  87-100 passim;  distinguishes  between  differ- 
ent and  equal,  128  n.  36;  director  of  Laval  University  International  Center  for  Research 

on  Bilingualism,  133;  typology  of,  mentioned,  13.4 

* ■ ■ , ’ « 

materials,  for  bilingual  program:  considerations  for  selection  of,  61,  66;  importance  of  high- 
quality  of,  76;  availibility  of,  for  teaching  science  and  mathematics,  83;  availibility  of 
existing,  107-109;  for  teaching  ESL,  108;  creation  of,  1 10-1 12;  need  for  procurement  of, 
134-136;  assistance  in  procuring,  from  regional  or  national  educational  organizations, 
135;  content  of,  135 

mathematics:  availability  of  materials  for  teaching,  83;  performance  in,  when  taught  in  Japa- 
nese, 83,  127  n.  25;  teaching  of,  in  bilingual  program,  83-85 

—results  of  bilingual  teaching  of:  in  United  consolidated  program,  19,  56-57  n.  11;  in  St. 
Lambert  program,  24;  in  Toronto  French  school,  83-84  . . 

Mazatec  language:  attitude  of  parents  toward,  80  " 
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medium  of  instruction:  principles  determining,  in  South  Africa,  29;  best,  for  learning,  44-45, 
51;  and  curriculum  patterns,  8 8-1 00  passim  ( , 

memorization:  importance  of,  76  . " 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests:  use  of,  to  evaluate*1  bilingual  mathematics  program,  83 
Mexican  Americans: -See  Spanish-speaking  Americans  . 

. V 

Mexico:  bilingual  schooling  in,  32;  reading  comprehension  study  in,  in  Chiapas,  51-52 

"V 

Miami,  Florida:  See  Coral  Way  School 

Mills,  Dr.  Dorothy  Hurst:  director  of  program  for  prospective  bilingual  teachers  at  Chapman 
College,  119 

MLA.  See  Modem  Language  Association  of  America 

models:  of  time  distribution  in  bilingual  curricula,  88-100  passim:  need  for,  of  examplary 
bilingual  programs,  134 

Modem  Language  Association  of  America  (MLA):  Statement  of  Qualifications  for  Foreign 
Language  Teachers  of,  as  a guide  for  defining  competency  in  language  skills,  64-65;  as 
source  of  information,  on  teaching  X to  dominant-E  children,  81 ; role  of,  in  determining 
qualifications  of  X-medium  teachers,  116;  prepares  statements  of  qualifications  and 
instruments  for  evaluating  teachers,  122 

—Foreign  Language  Proficiency  Tests  of:  in  determining  qualifications  of  X-medium  teachers, 
116;  use  of,  by  Spanish-speaking  teachers,  118;  for  determining  areas  in  which  teacher 
candidates  need  further  training,  120;  use  of,  in  certification  of  teachers,  120;  in  selection 
of  bilingual  teachers  for  program,  120;  in  determining  qualifications  of  foreign  teachers, 
1 2 1 ; mentioned,  1221  , . ' 

j 

Modiano,  Dr.  N.:  and  Chiapas,  Mexico,  reading  comprehension  study,  51-52 
monoglot:  14  n.  2 
monolingual:  defined,  8 

Morse,  Senator  Wayne:  remarks  of,  concerning  BEA,  1 
motivation:  importance  of,  in  learning,  66 
multilingualism:  defined,  8 

music:  importance  of  teacher  of,  in  bilingual  program*  85  <• 


National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (NCTE):  booklet  of,  on  ESL,  81;  assistance  from,  to 
teachers  of  children  using  English  as  second  language,  1 14;  mentioned,  122 
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national  language.  See  official  languages 

Navajo:  taught  in  bilingual  program  in  Rough  Rock,  Arizona,  19;  understanding  of,  of  physical 
world,  84-85 ; teaching  materials  for,  1 1 9 

NCTE.  See  National  Council  for  Teachers  of  English 

New  Hampshire:  certification  of  X-s|>eaking  teachers  in,  120 

New  York  City:  Lyc6e  Fran9ais  in,  20;  early  childhood  learning  program  in,  46;  test  in, 
showing  spatial  superiority  of  Chinese  ethnic  group,  83 

New  Y ork  state:  certification  of  X-speaking  teachers  in,  120, 

non-English  schools:  history  of,  in  United  States,  17 

Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages:  summary  report  of,  mentioned, 
133 

* • A 

Northern  Arizona  University  at  Flagstaff:  and  teaching  materials  for  Hopi  and  Navajo,  1 1 9 
Nye  School.  See  United  Consolidated  ISD 


official  languages:  in  United  States,  2;  in  Switzerland,  20;  in  Belgium,  21;  in  Canada,  21;  in 
Finland,  25-26;  in  Union  of  South  Africa,  26;  in  Ceylon,  30;  in  China,  30-31;  in  Faroe 
Islands,  Denmark,  3 1 ; in  Greenland,  3 1 ; in  India,  3 1-32;  in  Mexico,  32;  in  Guatemala,  32; 
in  Peru,  32;  in  Paraguay,  32;  in  the  Philippines,  33;  in  USSR  33;  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
33-34 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education: 23 

V „ 

oral  literature:  importance  of,  when  X is  local  language,  77 

Ott,  Dr.  Elizabeth:  and  San  Antonio  ISD  bilingual  program,  19 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  San  Antonio,  Texas:  training  program  of,  for  prospecitve 
bilingual  teachers,  119 


Paraguay:  bilingualism  in,  32 


parental  participation:  in  bilingual  program,  62-63,  66-67 
parochial  schools;  for  immigrants  to  U.S.,  17  , 


Penfield,  Dr.  Wilder:  and  St.  Lambert,  Quebec,  bilingual  program,  23;  statement  of,  on  lan- 
guage-learning in  children,  47 

eJ  v ’ 

Pennsylvania:  certification  of  X-speaking  teachers  in,  120 
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People’s  Republic  of  China.  See  China,  People’s  Republic  of 

Peru:  bilingual  schooling  in,  32;  work  of  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics  in,  44 

Philippines:  bilingualism  and  education  in,  32-33 

physical  education:  importance  of  bicultural  teaching  of,  85-86;  kinesics  and  role  of  teacher 
of,  86 

Polish  speakers:  and  schooling  in  English,  129  n.  39 
polyglossy:  defined,  8 

population:  of  American  Indians,  estimated,  5 n.  5 
Proyecto  Leer,  lists  available  Spanish-language  materials,  109 

Pryor,  Dr.  Guy  C.:  director  of  Teacher  Excellence  program  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College, 
119 

Puerto  Rico:  Columbia  University  study  in,  52-53;  and  tests  for  development  in  Spanish,  122 

reading  ability:  of  children  in  bilingual  program  in  Welland,  Ontario,  Canada,  23 

reading-readiness:  of  Spanish-speaking  children,  45-46;  content  of  dominant-language  program 
in,  75 ; features  of  second-language  program  in,  79 

Republic  of  China.  See  China,  Republic  of  (Taiwan) 

Richardson,  Mabel  Wilson:  statement  of,  on  Coral  Way  School,  56  n.  11 

Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism:  21 

Rojas,  Dr.  Pauline:  director  of  Coial  Way  School  bilingual  program,  18 

Rough  Rock  (Arizona)  Demonstration  School:  Navajo  taught  in  bilingual  program  of,  19 

Russia:  bilingual  schooling  in,  33 

St.  Lambert,  Quebec,  Canada:  bilingual  schooling  program  in,  23-24,  67,  99 
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APPENDIX  A 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

Title  VII,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 

As  Amended  in  1967 
Public  Law  90— 247,  January  2,  1968 

SHORT  TITLE 

#*■ 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Bilingual  Education  Act.” 

" i 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  702.  In  recognition  of  the  special  educational  needs  of  the  large  numbers  of 
children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  in  the  United  States,  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
to  develop  and  carry  out  new  and  imaginative  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs 
designed  to  meet  these  special  educational  needs.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  “children  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability”  means  children  who  come  from  environments  where  the 
dominant  language  is  other  than  English. 

(20  U.S.C.  880b)  Enacted  Jan.  2,  1968,  P.L.  90-247,  Title  VII,  sec.  702,  81  Stat.  816. 

C' 

V* 

AUTHORIZATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  703.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  making  grants  under  this  title,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yeaf  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970. 

(b)In  determining  distribution  of  funds  under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  give 
highest  priority  to  States  and  areas  within  States  having  the  greatest  need  for  programs 

■i  . t 

pursuant  to  this  title.  Such  priorities  shall  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  between  the  ages  of  three  and  eighteen  in  each  State. 

(20  U.S.C.  800b-l)  Enacted  Jan.  2,  1968,  P.L.  90-247,  Title  VII,  sec.  702,  81  Stat. 


816. 
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USE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

f 

Sec.  704.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  applications 
approved  under  section  705,  for— 

(a) planning  for  and  taking  other  steps  leading  to  the  development  of  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  in  schools 
having  a high  concentration  of  such  children  from  families  (A)  with  incomes  below  $3,000  per 
year,  or  (B)  receiving  payments  under  a program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
under  a State  plan  approved  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  including  research 
projects,  pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  plans  so  developed,  and  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  special  instructional  materials  for  use  in  bilingual  education 
programs;  and 

(b)  providing  preservice  training  designed  to  prepare  persons  to  participate  in  bilingual 
education  programs  as  teachers,  teacher-aides,  or  other  ancillary  education  personnel  such  as 
counselors,  and  inservice  training  and  development  programs  designed  to  enable  such  persons 
to  continue  to  improve  their  qualifications  while  participating  in  such  programs;  and 

(c)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  programs,  including  acquisition 
of  necessary  teaching  materials  and  equipment,  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  in  schools  having  a high  concentration  of  such 
children  from  families  (A)  with  incomes  below  $3,000  per  year,  or  (B)  receiving  payments 
under  a program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  under  a State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  through  activities  such  as— 

( 1)  bilingual  education  programs; 

(2)  programs  designed  to  impart  to  students  a knowledge  of  the  history  and 
culture  associated  with  their  languages; 

(3)  efforts  to  establish  closer  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  home; 

(4)  early  childhood  educational  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  designed  to  improve  the  potential  for  profitable  learning  activities  by  children; 

(5)  adult  education  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  particularly 
for  parents  of  children  participating  in  bilingual  programs; 

(6)  programs  designed  for  dropouts  or  potential  dropouts  having  need  of 
bilingual  programs;' 

(7)  programs  conducted  by  accredited  trade,  vocational,  or  technical  schools; 

and 

(8)  other  activities  which  meet  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(20  U.S.C.  880b)  Enacted  Jan.  2,  1968,  P.L.  90-147,  Title  VII,  sec,  702,  81  Stat.  816. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  GRANTS  AND  CONDITIONS  FOR  APPROVAL 

Sec.  705.  (a)  A grant  under  this  title  may  be  made  to  a local  educational  agency  or 
agencies,  or  to  an  institution  of  higher  education  applying  jointly  with  a local  educational 
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agency,  upon  application  to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such  manner  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary.  Such 
application  shall— 

(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  services  for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  set  forth  a program  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  704 
and  provided  for  such  methods  of  administration  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  program; 

(3)  set  forth  a program  of  such  size,  scope,  and  design  as  will  make  a substantial 
step,  toward  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title; 

(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  increase  the  level  of  funds  (including  funds  made  available  under 
title  I or  this  Act),  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made  available 
by  the  applicant  for  the  purposes  described  in  section  704,  and  in  no  case  supplant 
such  funds; 

(5)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  applicant  under  this  title; 

(6)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report  and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  and  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  provided 
under  this  title  have  been  effective  in  improving  the  educational  opportunities  of  persons 
in  the  area  served  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as 
the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports; 

(7)  provide  assurance  that  provision  has  been  made  for  the  participation  in  the, 
project  of  those  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  who  are  not  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis;  and 

(8)  provide  that  the  applicant  will  utilize  in  programs  assisted  pursuant  to  this 
title  the  assistance  of  persons  with  expertise  in  the  educational  problems  of  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  and  make  optimum  use  in  such  programs  of  the 
cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the  area  to  be  served;  and  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  “cultural  and  educational  resources”  includes  State  educational 
agencies,  ihstitutions  of  higher  education,  non-profit  private  schools,  public  and 
non-profit  private  agencies  such  as  libraries,  museums,  musical  and  artistic^  organ- 
izations, educational  radio  and  television,  and  other  cultural  and  educational  re- 
sources. . 

(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  title  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  only  if- 

( 1)  the  application  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in  subsection  (a); 

(2)  the  program  set  forth  in  the  application  is,  consistent  with  the  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner  (where  feasible,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
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educational  agency)  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
under  this  title  within  each  State,  which  criteria  shall  be  developed  by  him  on  the  basis 
of,  a consideration  of  (A)  the  geographic  distribution  of  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  (B)  the  relative  need  of  persons  in  different  geographic  areas 
within  the  State  for  the  kinds  of  services  and  activities  described  in  paragraph  (c)  of 
section  704,  and  (C)  the  relative  ability  of  particular  local  educational  agencies  within 
the  State  to  provide  those  services  and  activities; 

(3)  the  Commissioner  determines  (A)  that  the  program  will  utilize  the  best 
available  talents  and  resources  and  will  substantially  increase  the  educational 
opportunities  for  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  in  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  applicant,  and  (B)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  area  to  be  served  whose  educational  needs 
are  of  the  type  which  this  program  is  intended  to  meet,  provision  has  been  made  for 
participation  of  such  children;  and 

(4)  the  State  educational  agency  has  been  notified  of  the  application  andibeen 

given  the  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations.  ' 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 

\ 

provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be  subject  to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  original 
applications. 

(20  U.S.C.  880b-3)  Enacted  Jan.  2,  1968,  P.L.  90-247,  Title  VII,  sec.  702,  81  Stat. 

817. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  706.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  applicant  which  has  an  application 
approved  under  this  title  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant  under 
the  application  for  the  purposes  set  forth  therein. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  made  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 

(20  U.S.C.  880b— 4)  Enacted  Jan.  2,  1968,  P.L.  90-247,  Title  VII,  sec.  702,  81  Stat. 

819. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish  in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Education  of  Bilingual  Children,  consisting  of  nine  members  appointed, 
Mthout  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
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Secretary.  The  Commissioner  shaU  appoint  one  such  member  as  Chairman.  At  least  four  of  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  educators  experienced  in  dealing  with  the 
educational  problems  of  childten  whose  native  tongue  is  a language  other  than  English. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise  the  Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of 
general  regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this  title, 
incuding  the  development  of  criteria  for  approval  of  applications  thereunder.  The 
Commissioner  may  appoint  such  special  advisory  and  technical  experts  and  consultants  as  may 
be  useful  and  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  including  travel  time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5 of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons  in 

the  Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

(20  U.S.C.  880b-8)  Enacted  Jan.  2,  1968,  P.L.  90-247,  Title  VII,  sec.  702,  81  Stat. 


LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  708.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  all 
minor  remodeling  projects  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  minor  remodeling  in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  m accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a  - 276a-5).  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  section,  the 

au  honty  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganizat  on  Plan  Number  14  of  1950  and  section  2 of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

(20  U.S.C.  880-6)  Enacted  Jan.  2,  1968,  P.L.  90-247,  Title  VII,  sec.  702,  81  Stat. 
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LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 


(P.L.  89-750) 


House  Reports:  No.  1814,  1814  pt.  'II  (Committee  on  Education  and  Labor)  and  No. 


Senate  Report  No.  1647  accompanying  S.  3046  (Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare). 

Congressional  Record,  volume  1 12  (1966): 

October  5 : Considered  in  House. 

October  6:  Considered  and  passed  House. 

October  5,  6:  S.  3046  considered  and  passed  Senate. 

October  7:  Considered  and  passed  Senate,  amended,  in  lieu  of  S.  3046. 
October  19:  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report. 

October  20:  House  agreed  to  conference  report. 

Approved:  November  3,  1966. 

House  Reports:  No.  188  (Committee  on  Education  and  Labor)  and  No.  1049 
(Committee  of  Conference). 

Senate  Report  No.  726  (Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare). 

Congressional  Record,  volume  113  (1 967): 

May  22-24:  Considered  and  passed  House. 

December  1,  4-8,  11:  Considered  and  passed  Senate  amended. 

December  1 5 : House  and  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report. 


2309  (Committee  of  Conference). 
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APPENDIX  B 

DRAFT 
GUIDELINES 
TO  THE 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Under  Title  VII  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  Amended  in  1 967 
(Act  P.L.  90-247) 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
TITLE  VII,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965,  AS  AMENDED  IN  1967 

PROGRAM  INFORMATION 

The  Bilingual  Education  Program  is  designed  to  meet  special  educational  needs  of 
children  three  to  1 8 years  of  age  who  have  limited  English-speaking  ability  and  who  come  from 
environments  where  the  dominant  language  is  other  than  English.  The  concern  is  for  children 
in  this  target  group  to  develop  greater  competence  in,  English,  to  become  more  proficient  in 
the  use  of  two  languages,  and  to  profit  from  increased  educational  opportunity.  Though  the 
Title  VII  program  affirms  the  primary  importance  of  English,;  it  also  recognizes  that  a child’s 
mother  tongue  which  is  other  than  English  can  have  a beneficial  effect  upon  his  education.  The 
mother  tongue,  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction  before  the  child’s  command  of  English  is 
sufficient  to  carry  the  whole  load  of  his  education,  can  help  tp  prevent  retardation  in  school 
performance.  The  literacy  thus  achieved  in  the  non-English  flxmgue,  if  further  developed, 
should  result  in  a more  liberally  educated  adult.  '. 

j 

Bilingual  education  is  instruction  in  two  languages  and  the  use  of  those  two  languages 
as  mediums  of  instruction  for  any  part  of  or  all  of  the  school  curriculum.  Study  of  the  history 
and  culture  associated  with  a student’s  mother  tongue  is  considered  an  integral  part  of 
bilingual  education.  > “ 

J 0 

PROJECTS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  FUNDING 

Title  VII  funds  are  available  for  exemplary  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  in  bilingual 
and  bicultural  education  in  a wide  variety  of  settings.  These  projects  should  demonstrate  how 
the  educational  program  can  be  improved  by  the  use  of  bilingual  education.  The  Title  VII 
program  should  stimulate  and  encourage  the  development  and  operation  of  new  and 
imaginative  programs,  services,  and  activities  which  meet  the  special  needs  and  potential  of  the 
target  group.  The  words  “new  and  imaginative”  mean  programs,  services,  and  activities  which 
(1)  have  not  existed  previously  for  the  persons  of  the  target  group,  or  (2)  programs,  services, 
and  activities  which  are  to  be  substantially  increased,  improved,  or  extended  by  the  means  of 
the  project.  The  following  list  of  eligible  projects, is  not  all-inclusive: 

a.  Planning  for  and  taking  other  steps  leading  to  the  development  of  the  following 
types  of  programs: 

1.  Research  projects,  especially  those  which  are  classroom-centered; 

2.  Pilot  projects  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  developed  plans; 

3.  Development  and  dissemination  of  special  instructional  materials; 

b.  Preservice  training  to  prepare  persons  to  participate  in  bilingual  education 
programs  as  teachers,  teacher  aides,  counselors  and/or  other  educational 


personnel,  inservice  training  to  enable  teachers,  teacher  aides,  counselors, 
and/or  other  educational  personnel  involved  in  bilingual  programs  to  improve 
their  qualifications; 

c.  Activities  related  to  establishing,  maintaining,  and  operating  programs, 
including  the  acquisition  of  necessary  teaching  materials  and  equipment.  These 
activities  include:  * 

1.  Programs  providing  bilingual  education; 

2.  Bilingual  programs  designed  to  impart  to  students,  a knowledge. of  the 
history  and  culture  associated  with  their  languages; 

3.  Efforts  to  establish  closer  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the 
homes  of  children  in  the  bilingual  program; 

4.  Early  childhood  education  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  designed  to  improve  the  children’s  potential  for  profitable  learning 
activities; 

5.  Adult  education  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
particularly  for  parents  of  children  participating  in  bilingual  programs; 

6.  Bilingual  education  programs  designed  for  part-time  pupils  dropouts,  or 
potential  dropouts  having  need  for  bilingual  instruction  ; 

7.  - Bilingual  education  programs  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  title  and 

conducted  by  accredited  trade,  vocational,  or  technical  schools;  and 

8.  Other  activities  which  meet  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

ELIGIBLE  APPLICANTS  . '* 

Emphasis 

a 

Under  Title  VII  two  types  of  applicants  are  eligible  to  apply: 

1.  a local  educational  agency  or  combination  of  such  agencies; 

2.  an  institution  of  higher  education  applying  jointly  with  one  or  more  local 
educational  agencies. 

In  either  case,  a local  educational  agency  must  join  in  the  grant  application.  In  the  case 
of  joint  applications,  any  applicant  applying  for  assistance  based  on  a budget  proposal  which  it 
has  submitted  shall  be  the  primary  grantee  with  respect  to  such  financial  assistance.  If  separate 
budgets  are  presented  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  he  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  each  of  the  joint  applicants. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  under  Title  VII,  a school  must  enroll  a sufficiently 
high  concentration  of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  from  low-income  families 
earning  less  than  $3,000  per  year,  or  receiving  payments  through’  a program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  a State  plan  approved  under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 
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Although  Title  VII  directs  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  give  consideration 
nationwide  to  the  desirability  of  supporting  bilingual  education  programs  for  many  different 
languages,  the  major  focus  of  Title  VII  must  be  located  in  geographical  areas  of  greatest  need. 
Therefore,  the  Commissioner  is  required  to  give  highest  priority  to  States  and  areas  within 
States  having  the  greatest  need  for  bilingual  programs  pursuant  to  this  title  and  to  give 
consideration  to  the  relative  ability  of  the  local  educational  agency  to  provide  needed  services 
and  activities.  Such  priorities  shall  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  children  three  to  18 
years  of  age  inclusive,  in  each  State,  who  come  from  environments  where  the  dominant 
language  is  other  than  English. 

Applications  may  also  be  submitted  for  programs  for  target  group  children  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

Title  VII  was  designed  primarily  to  benefit  children  whose  home  language  or  moth- 
er tongue  is  other  than  English  in  places  where  English  is  the  exclusive  or  dominant  lan- 
guage of  the  schools.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  while  Spanish-speaking  Puerto  Rican  chil- 
dren in  mainland  United  States  schools  would  form  a major  segment  of  the  Title  VII  target 
group,  Puerto  Rican  children  in  schools  in  Puerto  Rico  (where  the  dominant  school  language  is 
normally  Spanish)  would  not  form  a major  segment  of  the  target  group. 

/ 

In  addition  to  programs  directed  at  children,  Title  VII  may,  also  serve  adult  groups, 
particularly  parents  of  children  participating  in  bilingual  programs.  . 


Participation  of  Children  From  Other  Than  Low-income  Families 

In  an  area  eligible  for  Title  VII  project,  children  with  limited  English-speaking  ability 
are  eligible  to  participate  even  though  they  are  not  from  families  with  incomes  below  $3,000 
per  year,  or  from  families  receiving  payments  under  a program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependertt  children  under  a State  plan  approved  under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Participation  of  Children  From  Environments  Where  the  Dominant  Language  is  English 

In  an  area  eligible  for  a Title  VII  project,  children  from  environments  where  the 
dominant  language  is  English  are  eligible  to  participate  when  their  participation  is  such  as  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Non-public  School  Children 

In  an  area  eligible  for  a Title  VII  project,  provision  must  be  made  for  participation  by 
children  whose  educational  needs  arq  of  the  type  which  the  Bilingual  Education  Program  is 
intended  to  meet  and  who  are  enrolled  in  non-public  schools.  Provisions  for  participation  must 
berto  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  such  children  in  the  area. 
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As  far  as  is  practicable,  programs  and  services  to  such  children  should  be  provided  on 
publicly  controlled  premises.  Provisions  for  services  for  children  in  non-public  schools  shall  not 
include  the  paying  of  salaries  of  regular  teacher  or  other  regular  employees  of  such  schools, 
except  for  services  performed  outside  their  regular  hours  of  duty  and  under  public  supervision 
and  control;  nor  shall  they  include  the  financing  of  regular  school  instruction  for  non-public 
schools,  or  the  leaving  of  equipment  on  non-public  school  premises,  or  minor  remodeling  in. 
non-public  school  premises.  None  of  the  funds  made  available  under  Title  VII,  ESEA,  may  be 
used  for  religious  worship  or  instruction. 

Local  educational  agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  applying  for  assistance 
under  Title  VII  are  expected  to  consult  with  non-public  schools  concerning  the  needs  of  the 
latter’s  target  group  of  students. 

Children  Enrolled  Part-time  " 

Applications  must  provide  for  participation  in  the  program  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  who  are  not  enrolled  on  a full-time  basis.  This  group  includes,  for  example,  migrant 
family  children  who  are  not  students  of  one  school  alone  for  an  entire  academic  year.  If  no 
need  for  such  provision  exists,  applications  must  state  the  lack  of  need. 


SUBMISSION  OF  PRELIMINARY  PROPOSAL 

Prior  to  the  preparation  of  a formal  proposal,  the  prospective  applicant  should  submit 
10  copies  of  a preliminary  proposal  to  the  appropriate  State  Education  Agency  and  10  copies 
to: 

Director  ' 

Division  of  Plans  and  Supplementary  Centers 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20202 

This  preliminary  proposal  should  include  a description  of  the  need,  the  target 
population  within  the  district,  the  goals  of  the  program,  procedures  to  meet  the  goals,  and  the 
plans  for  evaluation  and  dissemination.  Instructions  for  preparing  the  preliminary  proposal  are 
given  in  detail  on  pages  10-15.  Preliminary  proposals  should  be  submitted  before  established 
deadlines  to  both  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  appropriate  State  Educational  Agency. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education  personnel  and  outside  consultants  will  evaluate  the 
preliminary  proposals  and  receive  recommendations  from  the  State  Educational  Agency.  Each 
prospective  applicant  will  be  notified  when  the  review  of  his  preliminary  proposal  is 
completed.  Invitations  to  submit  a formal  proposal  will  be  given  to  each  prospective  applicant 
whose  preliminary  proposal  receives  a favorable  review.  Submission  of  a preliminary  proposal 
does  not  in  any  way  constitute  a commitment  or  contract  on  the  part  of  or  between  the  local 
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educational  agency  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  It  serves  the  purposes  of  identifying 
interested  applicants  and  areas  of  greatest  need,  saves  time  for  applicants,  highlights  promising 
ideas,  and  encourages  submission  of  a wide  variety  of  new  and  imaginative  proposals. 

SUBMISSION  OF  FORMAL  PROPOSAL 

Legislation  for  the  Bilingual  Education  Program  requires  that  each  formal  project 
proposal  be  submitted  before  established  deadlines  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  also  to  the  appropriate  State  Educational  Agency  for  its  review  and  recommendations. 

Each  applicant  in  developing  the  proposal,  is  expected  to  utilize  the  assistance  of 
persons  with  expertise  in  the  educational  problems  of  children  of  the  target  group,  and  make 
optimum  use  of  the  cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the  area  to  be  served.  These 
resources  include  State  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  non-public 
schools,  public  and  non-profit  private  agencies  such  as  libraries,  museums,  musical  and  artistic 
organizations,  educational  radio  and  television,  and  other  cultural  and  educational  resources. 
The  applicant  should  give  evidence  Which  shows  the  qualifications  of  the  experts  and  present  a 
statement  indicating  the  experts’  willingness  to  participate  in  the  project  when  needed.  These 
experts  will  be  used  both  in  the  preparation  and  the  implementation  of  the  project. 


Equitable  Distribution  of  Assistance  . 

Each  applicant  must  present  for  his  area  evidence  of  the  geographic  distribution  of 
children  of  limited  English-speaking  abilities,  their  relative  need  for  the  programs,  services,  and 
activities  authorized  under  Title  VII,  and  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which  the  applicant  can 
meet  the  needs  of  persons  of  the  target  group.  .. 

Extent  of  Concentration  of  Children  From  Low-income  Families 

Each  application  must  present  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  concentration  in  the 
affected  school(s)  of  children  of  the  target  group  from  (a)  families  having  an  annual  income 
not  exceeding  $3,000,  or  (b)  receiving  payments  through  a program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  a State  plan  approved  under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


CRITERIA  FOR  REVIEW  OF  FORMAL  PROPOSALS 
General  Criteria 

Each  formal  proposal  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of:  the  recommendations  of  the 
corresponding  State  Educational  Agency,  educational  significance,  project  design, 
qualifications  of  personnel  designated  or  intended  to  conduct  the  project,  adequacy  of 
designated  facilities,  feasibility,  degree  of  participation  in  the  planning  by  persons  in  families 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability  with  low  incomes,  and  the  special  criteria  listed  below. 
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Special  Criteria  for  Evaluating  Project  Proposals 

The  following  criteria  will  be  used  to  evaluate  proposals  submitted  under  Title  VII: 

1.  Is  designed  to  increase  English  language  competency  in  bilingual  education; 

2.  Gives  evidence  that  the  project  reflects  careful  analysis  of  needs  of  the  local 
district  and  that  the  program  will  address  itself  to  the  greatest  needs; 

3.  Envisions  an  imaginative  solution  to  bilingual  education  problems  over  a period 
of  time ; 

4.  Demonstrates  local  commitment  and  community  participation; 

5.  Gives  evidence  of  knowledge  of  pertinent  research  and  modem  practices  in 

language  education;  * . 

6.  Describes  explicitly  the  qualifications  and  intended  use  of  experts; 

7.  Presents  a new  and  imaginative  plan  which  describes  extent  of  need,  objectives, 
procedures  and  materials,  and  which  shows  optimum  utilization  of  area 
resources,  administrative  efforts,  etc.,  which  give  promise  of  developing  a 
model  program.  The  plans  should  provide  for  the  development  of  competence 
of  enrollees  in  English; 

8.  Provides  for  systematic  evaluation  for  the  duration  of  the  project; 

9.  Shows  how  the  project  might  be  of  value  to  schools  and  communities  outside 
the  local  district  or  the  State; 

10.  Provides  for  extensive  involvement  of  non-English-speaking  parents  and  other 
adults  in  the  community; 

11.  Assures  that  the  appropriate  training  for  teachers  and  paraprofessioral 
personnel  will  be  provided ; 

1 2.  Demonstrates  a willingness  to  continue  successful  components  of  the  program 
after  the  termination  of  Federal  funds; 

13.  Gives  evidence  that  the  project  is  economically  efficient. 


REPORTS  AND  EVALUATION  PROCEDURES 

Each  project  director  must  make  an -annual  report  and  such  other  reports  as  the 

Commissioner  may  reasonably  request  in  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  Title  VII 
projects. 

The  experience  of  schools  with  programs  of  bilingual  education  shows  three  general 
procedures  for  evaluating  their  effectiveness: 

a.  Systematic  description  of  the  social  context  and  physical  situation  in  which 
' learning  is  to  take  place,  with  a description  of  the  curriculum  in  both  languages 
and  the  principal  techniques  in  teaching.  Such  a description,  if  used,  would  be 
specific  about  the  time  and  treatment"  given  to  each  language,  the  content 
taught  through  each  language,  the  provisions  for.  coordinating  the  two  language 
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components  of  the  program,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  two  languages  are 
kept  separate  or  allowed  to  be  mixed  during  a given  class  period.  The 
description  would  be  specific  about  the  teaching  materials  used  and  the  training 
and  fluency  of  the  teachers  in  each  subject  or  curricular  area  in  each  language. 
It  would  include,  where  pertinent,  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  parents’ 
approval,  support,  and  participation. 

b.  Use  of  tests  to  measure  and  report  achievement  in  all  areas  of  the  school 
curriculum,  including  the  two  languages.  Standardized  instruments  have  been 
used  (in  some,  cases  with  parallel  forms,  the  second  being  a conversion  to  the 
non-English  language).  Baseline  data  have  been  secured  by  the  use  of  tests  of 
mental  development  or  capacity. 

c.  Reports  independently  made  by  consulting  experts  and  outside  experts  visiting 
the  program,  observing  what  goes  on,  interviewing  pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and 
administrators.  In  connection  with  this  technique,  recordings  of  individual 
pupils,  groups  of  pupils,  and  pupil-teacher  interaction  can  be  useful. 


FUNCTION  OF  ADVISOR  Y COMMITTEE 

Title  VII  requires  the  U.S.  Commissioner  to  establish  in  the  Office  of  Education  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Education  of  Bilingual  Children,  consisting  of  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  At  least  four  of  the  members  must  be  educators  experienced 
in  dealing  with  the  educational  problems  of  children  whose  native  tongue  is  a language  other 
than  English. 

DISCRIMINATION  OHIBITED 

Civil  Rights  Compliance.  Public  Law  88-352,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  was 
approved  July  2,  1962.  Section  601  of  Title  VI  provides  that  “No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance.”  Section  602  directs  the  various  agencies  administering 
Federal  assistance  programs  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of 
Section  601.  Rules  and  regulations  required  by  Section  602  were  provided  under  Section  45, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part  80.  In  addition  to  other  requirements,  you  should  be 
prepared  to  comply  with  all  applicable  requirements  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in 
order  to  receive  Federal  assistance  under  P.L.  81-815. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SUBMITTING 
A PRELIMINARY  PROPOSAL 


The  Bilingual  Education  Program  is  designed  to  meet  special  educational  needs  of 
children,  aged  three- 18,  from  low-income  families  who  have  limited  English-speaking  ability 
and  who  come  from  environments  where  the  dominant  language  is  other  than  English.  A single 
local  educational  agency,  a combination  of  two  or  more  local  education  agencies  or  an 
institution  of  higher  education  applying  jointly  with  a local  educational  agency  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  projects  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Program. 

Legislation  authorizing  this  program  calls  for  new  and  exemplary  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  in  bilingual  and  bicultural  education  in  a wide  variety  of  settings.  A 
list,  which  is  not  all-inclusive,  illustrates  types  of  projects  on  pages  one-three  of  the 

V 

Guidelines. 

Any  or  all  aspects  of  the  educational  environment  affecting  bilingual  education  may 
serve  as  foci  of  project  proposals  under  this  law.  These  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
programs  which  are  directed  to  curriculum  modification  or  development,  administration, 
organization,  instructional  procedures,  tutorial  programs,  adult  education,  in-service 
education,  research  projects,  and  family-school  activities.  Optimum  use  should  be  made  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  State  educational  agencies,  non-public  schools,  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  such  as  libraries,  museums,  musical  and  artistic  organizations,  radio, 
television,  and  other  cultural  and  educational  resources. 

A preliminary  proposal  may  be  submitted  by  one  or  several  local  educational  agencies 
in  concert  or  a combination  of  a local  educational  agency  or  agencies  with  an  institution  of 
higher  learning.  Eligibility  exists  as  long  as  local  educational  agency  joins  in  the  grant 
application. 

This  preliminary  proposal  does  not  in  any  way  constitute  a commitment  or  contract  on 
the  part  of  or  between  the  local  educational  agency  and  the  Federal  government.  It  serves  the 
purposes  of  identifying  interested  applicants,  saves  time  for  applicants,  highlights  promising 
ideas,  and  encourages  submission  of  a wide  variety  of  innovative  proposals. 

See  pages  11-15  for  additional  instructions  in  preparing  the  preliminary  proposal. 
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Date 


Director,  Division  of  Plans 
and  Supplementary  Centers 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C.  20202 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  the  intent  of  the . 

local  educational  agency 

~ county  ’ State 

to  submit  a formal  proposal  for  a project  in  the  Bilingual  Education  Program  to  be  funded 
under  Section  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

Materials  required  as  part  of  this  preliminary  proposal  are  attached.  We  understand  that 
a formal  application  may  be  submitted  after  review  and  evaluation  by  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  State  educational  agency. 


Sincerely, 


Superintendent  or 

legally  authorized  representative 


cc:SEA 


o 


\ 

V 

\ 
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INSTRUCTIONS:  In  addition  to  the  data  requested  below,  give  information  requested  on 
pages  13-15.  The  total  preliminary  proposal  should  not  exceed  five  or  six  typewritten  pages, 
single  spaced. 

♦ 

REFERENCE  INFORMATION 

Date 

Name  of  Sponsoring  Local 
Educational  Aeencv 

Address 

(Number  and  Street) 

(County) 

(City)  (State) 

(Zip) 

Office  Telephone  (Area  Code  and  Number)  

Name(s)  of  other  local  educational  agencies  (if  combination)  or 


Institution  of  Higher  Education  (if  joint  proposal) 

!> 

Name  of  Institution 

Name  of  Authorized  Representative 

Title  of  Authorized  Representative  ____ 

Office  Address 

\ 

Office  Telephone  (Area  Code  and  Number) 

POPULATION  DATA  FOR  SCHOOLS  TO  BE  AFFECTED  BY  PROJECT 
What  grade  levels  will  be  affected  (inclusive)? : 

What  language,  other  than  English,  will  be  the  focus  of 

this  project?  . 
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Using  the  list  of  activities  enumerated  under  (c)  on  pages  2-3 
of  the  Guidelines  circle  the  number  of  the  kind  of  project 
you  plan  to  develop.  Your  choice  may  involve  one  or  more 
descriptors.  If  the  project  you  choose  to  develop  is  other 
than  these,  please  describe. 


[1 

[2 

[3 

[4 

5 

6 
7 


Other  (please  describe) 


Estimate  percentage  of  enrollee  population  which  is: 

Rural  

Suburban  

Urban  — 

What  is  the  percentage  of  school  enrollees,  in  the  grades  affected  by  this  project  area  who  are 
bilingual  and  who  come  from  low-income  families?* 

In  the  blank  provided  indicate  the  Federal  cost  of  this  project  for  each  fiscal  year**  of  its 
duration. 


FY 

1969  j 

FY 

1970 

FY 

1971 

FY 

1972 

FY 

1973 

*See  explanation,  page  4. 

**Fiscal  year  is  the  period  of  time  which  begins  July  1 and  ends  June  30  of  the  following  year 
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Indicate  in  the  table  below,  the  following  data  which  relate  to  EACH  grade  level  served  by  the 
project.  Note  that  A is  for  data  related  to  public  schools;  B is  for  data  related  to  non-public 
schools. 

Example:  (Case  where  LEA*  and  project  are  are  identical.) 

Grade  Level  3 in  public  s lools  of  the  system  contains  3,000  children.  Of  this  number, 
800  are  located  in  schools  which  comprise  the  project  area;  620  are  children  whose 
dominant  language  is  other  than  English;  60  are  English-speaking,  but  will  participate. 

Within  this  local  educational  agency  is  a non-public  school  system  which  contains 
1 ,400  children.  Of  this  number,  600  are  located  in  schools  which  will  be  served  by  the 
project  area;  400  are  children  whose  dominant  language  is  other  than  English  while  45 
are  English-speaking,  but  will  participate. 


A 
B 

Total 

A.D.M.**  of  LEA 

A 

A.D.M.  of  B 

children  in 
Project  Area 

A 
B 

Number  of 
children  in 

LEA  whose  A 

dominant  lan-  B 

guage  is  other 
than  English 

A 

Total  number  ® 

of  children  who 
will  participate  A + B 

in  project 

*LEA  means  local  educational  agency. 

A.D.M.  means  the  aggregate  days  membership  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  involved  in  this 
project  during  the  school  year  divided  by  the  number  of  days  the  school  is  in  session  during 
the  given  school  year. 


GRADE  LEVEL 

Use  one  vertical  column  for  each  grade  level 


3 

3 

3 

' 

3000 

1400 

800 

600 

„ 

* 

620 

* 

400 

680 

r/ 

445 

1125 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


In  specific  terms,  describe  the  target  group,  objectives,  educational  activities,  new 
procedures  and  materials,  utilization  of  area  resources,  administrative  efforts,  etc., 
which  would  make  this  program  significant.  Describe  how  your  proposed  program 
would  alleviate  or  resolve  your  problem  in  bilingual  instruction. 

Describe  recent  studies  and  programs  conducted  by  your  school  district  to 
improve  bilingual  instruction. 

What  schools  in  your  district  have  the  highest  concentration  of  children  who 
speak  a language  other  than  English?  Will  the  area  having  the  highest 
concentration  be  the  focus  of  your  formal  proposal?  If  not,  why  not? 

How  do  you  plan  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  your  program,  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively? 

What  are  your  plans  for  disseminating  information  about  the  (a)  initiation,  (b) 
progress  and  (c)  results  of  your  proposed  program?  What  are  your  plans  for 
demonstration? 

If  your  proposal  is  funded,  what  will  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  your  annual 
local  commitment  to  this  project  in  terms  of  (a)  dollars,  (b)  personnel,  (c) 
materials  and  equipment,  and  (d)  facilities? 

Identify  the  cultural  and  educational  and  commerical  resources  including 
agencies,  organizations,  community  groups,  etc.,  which  will  cooperate  with  you  in 
planning,  conducting,  and  assessing  this  program.  Parents  of  children  who  receive 
bilingual  instruction  should  be  included. 


APPENDIX  C 


DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 
Joan  Frost 

Research  Assistant,  USOE  Bilingual  Design  Task 

Table  1.  Number  of  Speakers 

Table  2.  Location  of  Speakers 

Table  3.  American  Indian 

Table  4.  Enrollment  by  Tribe  in  Schools  Operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

Fiscal  Year  1968 

Table  5.  Enrollment  of  Non-Native  Speakers  of  English  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

Hawaii 

Table  6.  Refugees  Admitted,  by  Country  or  Region  of  Birth:  1946—1967 

Table  7.  Immigrants  Admitted,  by  Country  or  Region  of  Birth:  1958—1967 

Table  8.  Immigrants  Admitted  Annually  by  T,en-Year  Intervals:  1820-1960 

Table  * 9.  Foreign  Laborers  Admitted  or  Paroled  Into  the,  U.  S.:  1958—1967 

Table  10.  Immigration  of  Probable  Speakers  of  Spanish  by  Country  of  Birth: 

1960-1967  * * • 

Table  11.  Immigrants  Admitted  by  Country  of  Birth  (Mexico  or  Cuba):  1960-1967 

Table  12.  Immigrants  Bom  in  Cuba  Listing  Florida  as  State  of  Intended  Future 

Residence:  1960—1967 

Table  13.  Immigrants  Bom  in  Mexico  Listing  Southwestern  States  as  States  of. 

Intended  Future  Permanent  Residence:  1960—1967 
Table  14.  Spanish-Speaking  Population,  Region  V of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare:  1969 

Table  15.  Principal  Ethnic  Groups  in  tl^e  United  States 
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Table  1.  Number  of  Speakers 
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“Slovene 

^Ojibwa  — Ottawa  — Algonquin  — Salteaux 
includes  165,000,000  speakers  of  English 


Table  2.  Location  of  Speakers 


Language 


Location  of  Speakers 


11 


Subject  Report  PC(2)  IE  of 
William  Gage  ^ the  1960  Census:  “Mother 

(3  Generations)  Tongue  of  the  Foreign  Bom” 


German 

Italian 

Spanish 

Polish 

Yiddish 

French 

Russian 

Hungarian 

Swedish 

Greek 

Norwegian 

Slovak 

Dutch 

Ukrainian 

Lithuanian 

Japanese 

Czech 

Chinese 

Serbo-Croatian 

Portuguese 

Danish 

Finnish 

Arabic 

Rumanian 
Slovenian 
Tagalog 
Balto— Slavic 
Celtic 


N.Y,  Calif,  Wis,  111. 

Pa,  N.J,  O.,  Minn. 
N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Mass., 

111.,  Conn.,  O.,  Mich., 
Calif.,  Tex.,  N.Y.,  N.M., 
Fla.,  Ariz.,  Colo.,  111. 
N.Y.,  111.,  Mich.,  Pa., 

N. J.,  Mass.,  O.,  Conn.. 
N.Y.,  Pa,  Calif,  N.J, 

Mass,  111,  Fla. 

La,  Mass,  N.Y,  Calif, 
Me,  N.H,  Conn,  R.I. 
N.Y,  Calif,  Pa,  N.J, 

111,  Mass. 

N.Y,  O,  N.J,  Pa,  Calif. 

Ill,  Calif,  Minn,  N.Y, 
Mass,  Wash. 

N.Y,  111,  Calif,  Mass, 

O,  Mich. 

Minn,  N.Y,  Wis,  Wash, 
N.D,  Calif. 

Pa,  O,  N.Y,  N.J,  111. 
Calif,  Mich,  N.Y,  N.J, 
111. 

N.Y,  Pa,  N.J,  111, 
Mich,  O. 

Ill,  Mass,  N.Y,  Pa. 
Calif,  Hi. 

Ill,  N.Y,  Tex,  O. 
Cantonese:  Calif,  N.Y. 
Ill,  Pa,  O,  Calif, 

N.Y. 

Mass,  Calif,  R.I,  N.Y, 
N.J. 

Calif,  N.Y,  111. 

Mich,  Minn,  N.Y,  Mass. 
N.Y,  Calif. 

N.Y/ 

Slovene:  O. 

Calif,  Hi. 


N.Y,  Calif,  111,  N.J, 

Pa,  O,  Wis,  Mich. 

N.Y,  N.J,  Pa,  Calif, 

, Mass,  111. 

Calif,  Tex,  N.Y,  Fla, 
Ariz,  111. 

N.Y,  111,  Mich,  Pa, 

N. J,  Mass,  O,  Calif. 
N.Y,  Pa,  Calif,  N.J, 

Mass,  111. 

Mass,  N.Y,  Calif,  Me, 
R.I,  N.H,  Mich. 

N.Y,  Calif,  Pa,  N.J, 

111. 

N.Y,  O,  N.J,  Pa,  Calif, 
Mich. 

Ill,  Calif,  Minn,  N.Y, 
Wash,  Mass. 

N.Y,  111,  Calif,  Mass, 

O,  Pa. 

N.Y,  Minn,  Wash,  Calif, 

111. 

Pa,  O,  N.Y,  N.J,  111. 
Calif,  Mich,  N.Y,  N.J, 
111. 

N.Y,  Pa,  N.J,  111. 

Ill,  Mass,  N.Y,  Pa. 

Calif,  Hi. 

Ill,  N.Y,  O. 

Chinese  13:  Calif,  N.Y. 
Ill,  Pa,  O,  Calif. 

Mass,  Calif,  R.I,  N.Y. 

Calif,  N.Y,  111. 

Mich,  N.Y,  Minn. 

Arabic  13  N.Y,  Calif, 
Mich. 

N. Y. 

O. 

Calif,  Hi. 

N.Y,  Mich,  111. 

N.Y,  Mass. 
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Language 


Gage 


PC(2)1E 


Hebrew 
Armenian 
Near  E.  Arabic 
dialects 
Turkish 
Uralic 
Albanian 
Persian 

Malay  (Indonesian) 

Scandinavian  1 3 

Amerindian  1 3 

Basque 

Polynesian 

Dalmatian 

Brenton 

Iraqi 

Mandarin 

Egyptian 

Georgian 

Algonquin 

Gypsy  (Romani) 

Uto-Aztecan 

Athabascan 

Navaho 

Irish 

S.  Alaskan 
Eskimo 
N.  Eskimo 
Ojibwa 
Teton 


N.Y. 

Calif.,  N.Y. 


Navaho  Reservation 
N.Y.,  Mass. 

Ak. 

Ak. 

Minn. 

S.D 


1 1 States  listed  in  order  of  number  of  speakers 
^Gage,  op.cit. 

^Not  elsewhere  classified 


N.Y. 

Calif.,  N.Y.,  Mass. 

N.Y.,  Mich. 

N.Y.,  Calif. 

N.Y. 

Mass.,  N.Y, 

Calif.,  N.Y. 

Calif. 

Calif.,  N.Y.,  Wash. 
N.Y.,  Mich.,  Wash.,  Me. 
Calif.,  Id. 

Hi. 

N.Y. 

N.Y.,  Mass. 

Mich. 

Calif.,  N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

Mich.,  Mont. 

N.Y.,  Calif.,  Mich, 

Ariz. 

N.Y. 
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Table  4.  Enrollment  by  Tribe  in  Schools  Operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Fiscal  Year  1968 


Tribe 

Enrollment 

Tribe 

(cont’d.) 

Enrollment 

(cont’d.) 

1.  Navaho 

23,591 

21.  Araphaho 

114 

2.  Aleuts,  Eskimos, 

22.  Colville 

107 

Indians  native 

of  Alaska 

7,940 

23.  Paiute 

99 

3.  Sioux 

5,441 

24.  Kiowa 

95 

4.  Chippewa 

1,827 

25.  Havasupai 

89 

5.  Pueblo 

1,597 

26.  Sac  and  Fox 

87 

6.  Cherokee 

1,481 

27.  Hualapai 

81 

7.  Hopi 

1,390 

28.  Omaha 

...80 

8.  Chobtaw 

1,320 

29.  Assiniboin 

74 

9.  Apache 

1,094 

30.  Mojave 

66 

10.  Pima 

1,042 

31.  Ponca 

63 

1 1 . Pap ago 

773 

32.  Maricopa 

47 

1 2.  Arikara,  Gros 

33.  Goshute 

47 

Ventre,  Mandan  • *• 

. 774 

34.  Potawatomi 

45 

13.  Cheyenne 

378 

35.  Miccosukee 

45 

14.  Creek 

275 

36.  Warm  Springs. 

44 

15.  Crow 

182 

37.  Chickasaw 

40 

16.  Shoshone 

133 

All  Other  Tribes 

623 

17.  Blackfeet 

129 

18.  Seminole 

126 

19.  Yakima 

125 

20.  Ute 

124 

TOTAL 

51,558 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Division  of  Education. 

“Fiscal  Year  1968:  Statistics  Concerning  Indian  Education.”  Table  1 1,  pp.  35-36. 


Table  5.  Enrollment  of  Non-Native  Speakers  of 
English  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Hawaii 

1 r 


Native  Language 

Enrollment 

Samoa 

611 

Japanese 

416 

Philippines^ 

337 

Ilocano 

335 

Cantonese 

145 

Tagalog 

121 

Chinese  * ** 

90 

Korean 

40 

Spanish 

39 

Visayan 

37 

Manadrin 

34 

German 

21 

So.  Pacific 

20 

French 

14 

Chamorro 

10 

Tongan 

, 9 

Other 

36 

TOTAL 

2,312 

( 1 .45%  of  total 

? 

enrollment  in 
all  schools) 

^Language  not  determined 


Source:  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Research.  “Survey  of  Non-English 

Speaking  Students  Attending  the  Public  Schools  in  Hawaii.”  Table  1-A, 


p.  2. 
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Table  6.  Refugees  Admitted,  By  Country  or  Region  of  Birth: 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1946-1967 

• • 

President’s 

Directive 

of 

Dec.  22, 
1945 

Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948 

i 

Country  or  region  * 

of  birth 

Number 

admitted 

Displaced 

persons 

admitted 

Displaced 
persons 
adjusting 
under 
Section  4 

German 

ethnics 

All  countries.  . 

778,660 

40,324 

352,260 

3,670 

53,766 

Europe 

695,773 

39,802 

349,751 

1,794 

53,689 

Austria 

16,425 

2,015 

6,425 

2 

2,529 

Belgium . . . 

1,664 

147 

947 

1 

3 

Bulgaria >. 

1,909 

22 

567 

10 

12 

Czechoslovakia 

19,586  | 

3,386 

9,522 

277 

2,839 

Denmark  

112 

V 

11 

• 55 

— 

7 

Estonia 

1 1,259 . 

145 

9,943 

221 

263 

Finland . . . . 

162 

12 

93 

1 

* 1 

France  ........... 

2,080 

157 

791 

— 

. 8 

Germany  . . . 

100,064 

16,071 

52,049 

5 

10,069 

Greece  

29,226 

7 

10,272 

3 

2 

Hungary  

64,166 

885 

12,826 

291 

‘ 3,504 

Ireland 

61 

7 

31 

2 



Italy ; 

62,303 

154 

2,237 

12 

19 

Latvia  . . . . 

38,253 

538 

35,158 

211 

645 

Lithuania 

27,308 

790 

23,202 

18  ' 

1,478 

Netherlands f . . 

17,594 

116 

53 

2 

9 

Norway 

61 

5 

25 

— 

5 

Poland  . . . 

161,252 

11,660 

128,569 

341 

6,392 

Portugal  

5,011 

8 

14 

1 

7 

Rumania  . . . . 

21,129 

535 

5,129 

136 

5,353 

Spain  .....  p 

1,431 

— 

31 

1 

5 ' 

Sweden 

443 

10 

347 

— 

, — 

Switzerland 

309 

66 

131 

1 

3 

United  Kingdom 

2,744 

183 

1,819 

4 

,.  7 

1 • U.S.S.R.  (Europe) 

44,064 

1,982 

31,373 

51 

4,323 

E Yugoslavia  . . . .^ . . . . . 

62,329 

736 

17,238* 

193 

15,936 

I Other  Europe  

4,828 

154 

904 

4 

270 

i Asia  . 

51,210 

416 

2,157 

1,848 

11 

I China18  

16,751 

284 

909 

1,729 

2 . 

I India  . 

95  “ 

4 

7 

1 

1 

I Indonesia 

15,903 

— 

2 . 

— 

4 , 

I Israel  

762 

— 

1 "16 

8 

— 

1 Japan  

4,355 

3 

9 

2 

, 2 _ 

I Korea  

4,430 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 Palestine  

983 

40 

77 

46 

— 

B Philippines  

372 

* 3 

19 

3 

B Other  Asia 

• 7,559' 

82 

6? 

1,118  ... 

59 

>■* 

2 

33 


o 

ERIC 


Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948 


Country  or  region 
of  birth 

Nhmbjgr 

admitted 

President’s 

Directive 

of 

Dec.  22, 
1945 

Displaced 

persons 

admitted 

• Displaced 
persons 
adjusting 
under 

Section  4 

1 " 

™ r 

German 

ethnics 

North  America  

Mexi^ 

Other  West  Indies  

^Central  America  ....... 

Other  North  America  ..... 

s, 

Cr\nf Vi  Ampnra  

25,958  ‘ 

50 

228  , ' 

i 

T 57  r 

72 

47 

24,762 

265 

28 

784 

135 

3 

5 

4 
38 

24 

17 

3 

- 1 

3 

204 

15 

l 

l 

l 

8 , 

i • 

i 

47 

4 

oOUUl  /iiiicncci  • • • • 

A fri  ca  

5,388 

15 

8 78 

25 

4 -i 



Austraha  & New  Zealand  / . ... 
Other  Countries 

V 

63 



10 

— 

* 

133 

17 

21 

it 

8 1 

- i — 

ERIC 


\ 


* 


, % 

v 

- ) 

i 

i 

V 

1 

Act  of 

Act 

Act  of 
July  25, 

July  29, 

Sept.  11, 

1958 

Country  or  region 

Refugee 

1953 

1957 

(Hungarian 

of  birth 

Relief  Act 

(Secs.  4 

of  195316 

(Orphans) 

& 15) 

parolees) 

All  countries  ........ 

189,021 

466 

29,462 

30,739 

Europe 

171,689 

140 

16,833 

30,700 

Austria • 

^ 

75  1 

m — 

— 

Belgium  . 

451 

- 

8 

8 

Bulgaria  

478 

— 

197 

5 

' Czechoslovakia 

2,916 

— 

53 

180 

Denmark 

29 

— 

8 

1 

Estonia 

657 

— 

18 

— 

Finland • 

18 

— 

36 

— 

France  

'660 

1 

198 

10 

Germany  

20,922 

54 

598 

29 

Greece  

16,922 

4 

1,504 

12 

Hungary  

9,659 

— 

5,172 

29,895 

Ireland 

18 

1 

— 

Italy 

57,026 

4 

1,686 

2 

Latvia  

1,567 

— 

85 

— 

Lithuania  . 

1,681 

— 

94 

— 

Netherlands 

11,337 

— 

1,031 

— 

Norway 

20 

— 

3 

— 

* Poland 

11,912 

• — 

1,139 

14 

Portugal  , 

34 

— 

125 

\ 

Rumania  

4,369 

— 

482 

273  ; 

!■  Spain  . . . 

123 

— 

173 

— 

Sweden 

79 

— 

3 

— 

, . - Switzerland 

38 

— 

59 

i 

United  Kingdon  

679 

— - 

25 

2 i 

U.’S^S.R.  (Europe)  

5,827 

— 

186 

9 

Yugoslavia  

17,425 

— 

3,002 

154 

Other  Europe  

2,184 

2 

415 

3 

Asia  . . 

16,333 

324 

10,869 

4 

China18  

6,903 

3 

2,820 

— 

.India  . . . . . . • . • . . 

46 

2 

21 

— i 

. Indonesia  

3,148 

— 

612 

— 

Israel  ...  

521 

— 

210 

1 

’ . Japan 

2,268 

287 

1,505 

— 

Korea  

630 

.4 

3,793 

— 

Palestine  . 

607 

— 

170 

— 

Philippines  - 

121 

15 

187 

— 

Other  Asia  

2,089 

o 13 

1,551 

3 

35 

i 

1 3 

■eric: 

r 


Country  or  region 
of  birth 


All  countries 

Europe  . . 

Austria  . 

Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovaki 
Denmark 
Estonia  . 

Finland  . 

France 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 
Ireland  . 

Italy  . . 

Latvia 
Lithuania 
Netherland 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Spain  . . 

Sweden  . 
Switzerland 
United  Kingdom 
U.S.S.R.  (Europe) 
Yugoslavia  . . 
Other  Europe  . 


Asia  . . • 

China  18 

India  . . 
Indonesia 
Israel  . . 
Japan 
Korea 
Palestine 
Philippines 
Other  Asia 


Act  of 
Sept.  2, 
1958 

(Azores  & 
Netherlands 
refugees) 

Act  of 
Sept.  22, 
1959 
(Sec.  6) 

(Refugee 

relatives) 

Act  of 
July  14, 
1960 

(Refugee- 

escapees) 

Act  of  I 

Oct.  3, 

1965 

(Conditional 
entries  by 
refugees)  1 7 

Act  of 
Nov.  2 
1966 

(Cuban 

refugees) 

| 22,213 

1,820 

16,072 

13,095 

25,752 

9,896  T 

1,376 

12,729 

6,625 

749 

2 [ 

- 

69 

14 

2 

3 

91 

4 

1 . ! 



317 

301 

— 

- 

— 

14 

399 

— 

: 

— 

1 

11 

1 

— 

1 1 
5 

5 

199 

40 

6 

5 

— 

243 

14 

5 

7 

397 

74 

20 

2 

5 

1 

1,350 

567 

5 

_ 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

953 

146 

58 

4 

_ 

3 

46 

— 

— 

1 

— 

21 

16 

7 

5,033 

— 

1 

1 

11 

1 

2 f 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

686 

378 

157 

4,811 

4 

1 

5 

1 

3 

9 

3,370 

1,456 

14 

3 

— 

17 

613 

465 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

2 

4 

1 

3 

, 

15 

5 

2 

1 

180 

111 

22 

_ 

1 

5,258 

2,384 

2 

2 

1 

614 

233 

42 

12,262 

431 

642 

5,799 

114 

14 

115 

13 

3,905 

54 

7 

— 

3 

3 

— 

12,133 

1 

— 

3 

— 

— 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

269 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

3 

33 

7 

4 

2 

- 

4 

14 

100 

39 

589 

1,870 

44 
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o 

[ERIC 


o 

ERIC 

KT 


Act  of 

Act  of 

Sept.  2, 

Sept.  22, 

Act  of 

Act  of 

Act  of 

1958 

1959 

July  14, 

Oct.  3, 

Nov.  2, 

(Sec.  6) 

1960 

1965 

1966 

Country  or  region 

of  birth 

(Azores  & 

(Conditional 

Netherlands 

(Refugee 

(Refugee- 

entries  by 

(Cuban 

refugees) 

relatives) 

escapees) 

refugees)  * ' 

refugees)^ 

North  America  

22 

11 

T 

2 

24,872 

Canada . . 

— 

4 

— 

— 

17 

Mexico 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37 

Cuba^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24,762 

Other  West  Indies  

18 

4 

— 

— 

21 

Central  America 

— 

1 

— 

— ■ 1 

9 

Other  North  America  .... 

4 

2 

1 

2 

26 

South  America  

9 

2 

1 

15 

Africa 

1 

— 

2,698 

668 

1 

Australia  & New  Zealand  . . . 

8 

— 

1 

— 

* 1 

Other  Countries 

15 

— 

— 

1 

— • i 

* ^Includes  6, 1 30  Hungarian  refugees. 

> 

^Includes  6,562  conditional  entrants  under  Section  203(a)  (7)  (A)  of  P.L.  89-236, 

whose  immigrant  status  does  not  become  final  until  2 years  after  entry. 

^Includes  Taiwan. 

'•  ; 

^Cuban  refugees  adjusted  under  the  Act  of  November  2,  1966  (P.L.  89-732). 

• 

Source: 


Department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  Annual 
Report  1967.  p.  41. 
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Table  7.  Immigrants  Admitted,  by  Country  or  Region  of  Birth: 
Years  Ended  June  3(j),  1958  - 1967 
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2 includes  Arab  Palestine. 

22Included  in  other  West  Indies  in  1958.  * 4 

3 • ^ 

Source:  Department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.'  Annual  Report 1967.  P-  61. 
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Table  8.  Arnnual  Immigration  in  Selected  Years,  1820-1960 


1820  

8,385 

1830  

23,322 

1840 

84,066 

1850.... 

369,980 

1860 

153,640 

1870  : . . . 

387,203 

1880  

457,257 

1890  ....  . . . 

455,302 

1900 

448,572 

1910 . . 

1,041,570 

1920 

430,001 

1930 

' 241,700 

1940.  . 

. . 70,756 

1950  

249,187 

1960 

265,398 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Historical  Statistics,  pp.  56-57. 

Historical  Statistics,  Continuation  to  1962  arid  Revisions,  p.  10. 


Table  9.  Foreign  Laborers  Admitted  or  Paroled  Into  the  United  States  '• 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1958-  1967 
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Table  10:  Immigration  of  Probable  Speakers  of  Spanish:  By  Country 

of  Birth,  for  Years  Ended  June  30,  1960-1967 


Mexico 
Cuba  . .... 
Colombia  . 
Argentina  . 
Ecuador  . . 
Spain 

Peru 

Panama  . . . 
Costa  Rica 
Honduras  . 
El  Salvador 
Chile 

Nicaragua  . 
Guatemala 
Venezuela  . 


343,330 
135,655 
. 52,063 
, 34,207 
, . 25,386 
, .18,910 
. . 16,570 
..14,832 
. . 13,080 
. . 11,95»7 
. . 10,994 
...9,811 
t . . 9,696 
. . . 9,538 
. . . 7,462 


Total .'  , .718,808 


p 

Based  on  department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Annual  Report  1967.  p.„61. 
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Table  1 1.  Immigrants  Admitted,  By  Specified  Country  of  Birth 
(Mexico  or  Cuba):  Years  Ended  June  30,  1960-1967 


Mexico 

Cuba 

Year  ended  June  30,  1960 

32,684 

8,283 

1961 

41,632 

14,287 

1962 

55,291 

16,254 

1963 

55,253 

10,587 

1964 

32,967 

15,808 

1965 

37,969 

19,760 

1966 

45,163 

17,355 

1967 

42,371 

33,321 

Total  1960-1967  343,330  , 135,655 


Source:,  Department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Annual  Report  1967.  p.  61. 


Table  12:  Immigrants  Born  in  Cuba  Listing  Florida  as  State  of  Intended 

Future  Permanent  Residence,  Fiscal  1960-1967 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 


3,294 

. . . 5,901 

, . . ...7,234  • 

3,910 

5,628 

....6,937 

5,906 

15,385 

Total 54,195 


Based  on  Department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  Annual 
Report . P.  37  in  1960  Report',  p.  37  in  1961  Report',  p.  40  in  1962  Report',  p.  41 
in  1963  Report',  p.  42  in  1964  Report',  p.  45  in  1965  Report',  p.  53  in  1966  Report', 
p.  55  in  1967  Report. 
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Table  1 3 : Immigrants  Born  in  Mexico  Listing  Southwestern 

States  as  States  of  Intended  Future  Permanent 
Residence,  Fiscal  1960-1967 


Arizona 

1960 

1,817 

1961 

2,274 

1962 

2,688 

1963 

3,548 

1964 

2,141 

1965 

2,348 

1966 

2,958 

1967 

2,135 

Total  1960-1967 

19,909 

California 

1960 

16,718 

1961 

22,484 

1962 

31,979 

1963 

33,044 

1964 

17,205 

1965 

19,562 

1966 

26,582 

1967 

24,325 

Total  1960-1967 

191,899 

Colorado 


1960 

243 

1961 

177 

1962 

190 

1963 

219 

1964 

131 

1965 

121 

1966 

157 

1967 

143 

Total  1960-1967 

1,381 

mmmmrn 


New  Mexico 


1960 

553 

1961 

903 

1962 

1,560 

1963 

1,463 

1964 

*956 

1965 

868 

1966 

469 

1967 

467 

Total  1960-1967 

7,239 

Texas 


1960 

9,039 

1961 

11,103 

1962 

13,729 

1963 

12,097 

1964 

8,759 

1965 

10,118 

1966 

9,417 

1967 

9,395 

Total  1960-1967  83,657 


Based  on  Department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  Annual  Report. 
P.  37  in  I960  Report;  p.  37  in  1961  Report;  p.  40  in  1962  Report ;p.  41  in  1963  Report; 
p.  42  in  1964  Report;  p.  45  in  1965  Report;  p.  53  in  1966  Report;  p.  55  in  1967  Report. 


Table  14:  Spanish-Speaking  Population,  Region  V of  the  Department 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Ohio,  and  Wisconsin) 


",  Prepared  by  Dr.  Richard  H.  Naber, 

DSAC  Program  Officer 
February  12,  1969 

The  following  revised  statistical  information  is,  for  the  most  part,  a rough  estimate 
secured  through  various  sources  over  the  last  two  years.  Information  on  the  Spanish-speaking 
population  in  the  five  states  of  Region  V is  very  fragmentary  and  most  diffcult  to  come  by. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  hopeful  that  this  information  will  still  be  useful  for  pinpointing  initial  pockets 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  where  programs  may  be  needed. 

Great  shifts  in  the  population  of  this  group  are  occurring.  A prime  example  is  a school  in 
Chicago  where  the  Spanish-speaking  pupil  enrollment  went  from  300  to  3,000  in  two  years.  The 
influx  of  migrants  is  really  a separate  problem  since  it  is  seasonal  in  nature.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
these  migrants  are  remaining  as  permanent  residents. 


AREAS  OF  PRIME  CONCENTRATION 


Mexican 

Puerto 

Cuban 

TOTAL 

Americans 

Ricans 

Americans 

Other 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 
Davenport) 
Rock  Island 

230,000 

140,000 

80,000 

60,000 

40,000 

Moline) 

4,000 

3,500 

200 

300 

Joliet 

.3,100 

2,400 

. 600 

100 

Aurora 

2,050 

' 1,700 

300 

50 

Waukegan 

1,900 

700 

1,200 

Elgin 

1,740 

800 

900 

40 

Chicago  Heights 

4,200 

3,300 

400 

, 500 

Blue  Island 

800 

700 

100 

INDIANA 

5 

Gary-Hammond 
East  Chicago 

22,000 

18,000 

4,000 

\ 

Indianapolis* 

3,100 

1,900 

350 

400 

550 

Ft.  Wayne 

3,000 

1,800 

600 

100 

500 

South  Bend** 

1,000 

750 

250 

Terre  Haute 

53 

* 

250 

* Evidently  the  number  of  Spanish-speaking  students  (600  est.)  for  Indianapolis  is 
so  well  dispersed  among  108,000  public  school  youngsters  and  20,000  parochial 
students  that  school  officials  do  not  find  them  to  be  a serious  problem. 

**  There  are  about  490  youngsters  who  have  been  identified  as  Spanish-speaking  in 
the  South  Bend  School  area. 


Mexican 

Puerto 

Cuban 

TOTAL 

Americans 

Ricans 

Americans 

Other 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

34,200 

23,000 

10,000 

800 

400 

Lansing 

10,100 

7,000 

2,000 

500 

600 

Saginaw 

4,000 

3,700 

300 

Royal  Oak 

3,700 

3,000 

400 

300 

Grand  Rapids 

3,000 

2,000 

500 

500 

Ann  Arbor 

2,500 

1,500 

500 

500 

Taylor  Township 

2,000 

2,000 

A AA 

Flint 

1,700 

1,300 

400 

Lincoln  Park 

1,700 

1,500 

200 

Utica 

1,700 

1,700 

* 

Warren 

1,700 

.800 

900 

Adrian 

1,500 

1,500 

Bay  City  . 

, 1,250 

1,100 

150 

r r A 

Benton  Harbor 

1,250 

700 

550 

Dearborn 

' 1,250 

950 

300 

Plymouth 

1,250 

1,250 

South  Redford 

1,250 

1,250 

i* 

Muskegon 

1,200 

1,100 

100 

Battle  Creek 

< 1,000 

400 

600 

East  Lansing 

1,000 

300 

700 

Grosse  Pointe 

1,000 

1,000 

Holland 

1,000 

1,000 

Highland  Park 

800 

800 

Jackson 

800 

800 

Kalamazoo 

800 

800 

Livonia 

800 

• 

Mt.  Clemens 

800 

Port  Huron 

800 

St.  Joseph 

800 

. 

South  Gate 

800 

Wayne 

600 

* 

Escorse 

550 

River  Rouge  > 

550 

i’ 

54 


TOTAL 

Mexican 

Americans 

Puerto 

Ricans 

Cuban 

Americans 

Other 

OHIO 

Cleveland 

13,600 

5,000 

8,000 

600 

Lorain-Elyria 

8,000 

2,000 

5,600 

400 

Toledo 

5,000 

4,000 

500 

500 

Youngstown 

5,000 

800 

3,600 

600 

Cincinnati 

5,000 

2,900 

800 

300 

1,000 

Columbus 

3,100 

1,500 

800 

400 

400 

Dayton 

1,650 

900 

600 

150  . 

Akron 

1,200 

1,000 

200 

Canton 

800 

700 

100 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

15,300 

10,000 

4,000 

600 

700 

Racine 

2,500 

2,300 

200 

"Kenosha 

900 

800 

100 

Waukesha 

900 

900 

Madison 

600 

350 

150 

Sources  for  the  preceding  information  are; 

n 

1960  Census  figures  J 
Alien  registration  figures 
Civil  rights  racial  reports 
' Immigration  data 
Cuban  relocation  data 
State  racial  census  (Michigan) 

Telephone  conversations  with  school  superintendents, 
state  migrant  directors,  persons  knowledgeable  with 


the  Spanish-speaking 

Figures  cited  in  speeches  and  found  in  press 


<3 


Rank 

— 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


* • 1 
Table  1 5.  Principal  Ethnic  Groups  in  the  United  States 


Language 

No.  of  Speakers 

Italian 

3,673,141 

Spanish 

3,335,961z 

German 

3,145,772^ 

Polish 

2,184,936 

French 

1,043,220 

Yiddish 

964,605 

Russian 

460,834 

Swedish 

415,597 

Hungarian 

404,114 

Norwegian 

321,774 

Dutch 

321,613 

Greek 

292,031 

Slovak 

260,000 

Ukranian 

252,974 

Czech 

217,771 

Lithuanian 

206,043 

Portuguese 

Danish 

181,109 

147,619 

Japanese 

120,000" 

Chinese  (Cantonese) 

1 18,000 

Tagalog 

Finnish 

115,000" 

110,168 

Arabic 

103,908 

Slovenian 

67,208 

Rumanian 

58,019 

'Based  mainly  on  Fishman’s  “Most  Plausible”  Estimate  for  Three  Generations  of 
Non-English  Mother  Tongue  Claimants,  1960.  See  Appendix  C,  Table  . 

^William  Gage  of  the  Center  of  Applied  Linguistics  estimates  the  number  of  Span- 
ish speakers  in  1960  to  have  been  4,430,000,  putting  them  in  first  place.  See 

Appendix  C,  Table  1. 

^William  Gage  estimates  the  number  of  German  speakers  to  have  been  4,072,000, 
putting  them  in  second  place.  See  Appendix  C,  Table  1. 

^Taken  from  William  Gage’s  list.  See  Appendix  C,  Table  1. 
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APPENDIX  D 

IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION 
Carol  Phillips 

Research  Assistant,  USOE  Bilingual  Design  Task 
Beginning  Legislation 
The  Walter-McCarran  Act,  1952 
The  V965  Legislation 

' Today’s  Immigration  Laws:  Implications 
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Before  1882,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  government,  rather  than  restricting 
immigration,  tended  to  encourage  the  flow  of  settlers  by  Offering  economic  opportunities, 
improving  transportation  facilities,  etc.  Starting  in  that  year  the  principle  of  selection  was 
applied  to  set  certain  qualifications  for  entrance.  This  principle  remained  basic  in  all 
immigration  legislation  up  to  the  present  time,  even  though  there  have  been  periods  of  greater 
and  lesser  restriction  leading  up  to  the  more  liberal  policies  of  today.  Every  immigrant  must 
' meet  certain  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  economic  requirements  in  order  to  be  »r 

admission  and  if  an  alien  is  found  to  be  undesirable  after  admission,  he  may  be  deported.  The 
first  laws  having  a restrictive  effect  were  designed  to  bar  the  entry  of  criminals,  “immoral 
persons,  “coolie”  labor,  and  paupers,  beginning  in  1882  with  the  legislation  affecting  the 
Chinese,  who  were  barred  from  acquiring  permanent  residence  in  this  country.  Also,  in 
an  alien  contract  labor  law  was  enacted  to  halt  the  importation  of  “cheap  labor.  Similar 

restrictive  measures  extended  this  policy  until  1943. 

During  the  period  from  1891  to  1910  several  classes  of  undesirables  were  added  to  the 
list  of  excludable  immigrants  (including  polygamists,  persons  afflicted  with  certain  mental 
diseases  and  disabilities  or  having  dangerous  or  loathesdme  illnesses,  certain  other  categories  of 
mental  and  moral  defectives,  anarchists,  saboteurs,  and  persons  believmg  in  or  advocating  the 
overthrow  of  the  United  States  government  by  force  or  violence.  In  1908  the  principle  o 
exclusion  was  extended  by  barring  all  immigration  from  the  Orient.  , 

In  response  to  rising  resentment  of  unrestricted  immigration  during  the  1 
First  World  War,  Congress,  on  February  5,  1917,  enacted  what  then  became  the 
basic  immigration  aw,  codifying  all  previously  passed  restrictive  measures,  and 
defining  the  categories  of  excludable  aliens.  Provision  was  made  for  inspection  . 
of  immigrants  onl  arrival,  medical  examination,  and  the  return  of  unlawful 
immigrants.  Especially  noteworthy  innovations  were  those  banring  illiterate 
aliens  over  16  years  of  age,  and  .natives  of  many  Asiatic  countries.  , ' 

Until  1921,  imiliigration  legislation  was  restrictive  in  terms  of  quality  rather  than 
quantity.  In  that  year,  however,  owing  to  refugee  problems  abroad  and  domestic  problems  in 
the  United  States  the  first  quota  law  came  into  being.  The  Emergency  Quota  Act  of  19 
established  a quota  area  for  Europe,  the  Near  East,  Africa',  and  Australia.  The  countries  o 
North,  Central,  and  South  America  were  not  included  in  this  system  of  limitation  m this  or  in 
Subsequent  acts.  The  law  limited  the  number  of  any  nationality  that  could  be  admitted  to  the 
United  "States  in  any  year  to  3 percent  of  the  number  of  foriegn-born  persons  of  such 
nationality  living  in  the  United  States  in  1910',  nationality  being  determined  by  country  o 
birth.  The  total  annual  quota  for  all  countries  was  357,803.  Since  there  were  more  people  in 
• the  United  States  in  1 9 1 0 who  had  come  from  northern  and  western  European  countries  t an 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  the  law  favored  the  old  immigrant  countries,  allowing  t em 
an  annual  quota  of  - approximately  200,000  as  compared  with  155,000  for  the  new 

2 # , 

immigration  countries. 
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The  Immigration  Act  of  1924  introduced  the  national  origins  plan  of  immigration 
restriction,  which  continued,  with  modifications,  to  be  basic  to  the  United  States  system  until 
1965.  The  asserted  purpose  was  to  arrest  the  trend  toward  a change  in  the  fundamental 
composition  of  the  American  stock.  Up  to  1929  the  act  limited  the  annual  quota  of  any 
nationality  to  2 percent  of  the  number  of  foreign-born  individuals  of  such  nationality  resident 
in  the  United  States  according  to  the  census  of  1890.  The  total  quota  under  this  plan  was 
164,667,  with  about  80  percent  of  it  allotted  to  northern  and  western  Europeans  and  20 
percent  to  southern  and  eastern  Europeans.  Beginning  in  1929  the  act  provided  that  the 
national  quotas  thereafter  should  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a total  of  150,000  a year.  This 
number  was  apportioned  among  the  countries  to  which  the  act  applied,  according  to  their 
relative  contribution,  by  birth  or  descent,  to  the  American  population  of  1920,  with  the 
provision  tliat  the  minimum  quota  of  any  nationality  was  to  be  100.  Because  of  these 
minimum  quotas,  the  total  quota  became  actually  154,277.  Certain  classes  of  individuals  were 
exempt  from  the  quota,  and  certain  preferences  were  given  within  the  quota.  ^ In  1943  the 
Chinese  exclusion  laws  were  repealed,  and  the  Chinese  were  placed  on  the  quota  system,  as 
were  Filipinos  and  the  natives  of  India  in  1946,  and  finally  almost  all  racial  discrimination  was 
removed  by  the  act  of  1952. 

From  time  to  time  Congress  modified  the  drastic  restrictions  *of  the  1924  act  by  a 
series  of  special  enactments,  such  as  those  facilitating  the  admission  of  “war  brides”  and  “GI 
fiancees”  and  easing  the  entry  of  “displaced  persons”  and  refugees.  In  1948,  Congress  passed 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  which,  unlike  most  immigration  laws,  was  special  legislation  whose 
objectives  had  to  be  reached  within  a time  limit  set  by  Congress.  This  act,  which  became  law 
.on  June  25,'  1948,  permitted  the  admission  of  205,000  displaced  persons  during  the  two  years 
beginning  July  1,  1948.  It  was  later  amended  to  increase  the  number  and  extend  the  time 
limit.  Under  this  act  a total  of  393,542  immigrants  were  admitted  up  to  June  30,  1952.  The 
displaced  persons  admitted  were  quota  immigrants  but  their  immigration  was  not  delayed  by 
the  limitation  or  exhaustion  of  the  annual  quota  since  the  act  permitted  mortgaging  up  to  5L0 
percent  of  the  quotas  for  future  years.  To  qualify  for  admission  each  displaced  person,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  requirements,  had  to  undergo  rigorous  security  tests  and  be  sponsored  by 
individuals  or  agencies  in  the  United  States  with  assurances  of  employment  and  housing.^ 

r 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  McCarran-Walter 

ft- 

Act,  was  a revision  and  codification  of  all  prior  existing  immigration  and  nationality  laws. 
Under  this  act  the  annual  ^uota  for  any  quota  area  was  one  sixth  of  1 percent  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  continental  United  States  in  1920  attributable  by  national  origin  to  such 
a quota  area.  The  purpose  of  this  new  formula  was  not  to  change  the  quotas  but  to  simplify 
the  mathematical  calculations  involved.  As  before,  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were 
not  included  in  the  restricted  area;  eligible  native-born  citizens  from  these  countries  might 
enter  as  nonquota  immigrants  without Timitation  on  their  number. 


The  act  of  1952  eliminated  many  of  the  racial  baiTiers  to  immigration  and  to 
naturalization  as  well  This  was  accpmplished  by  setting  up  for  quota  purposes  the  Asia-Pacific 
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triangle,  defined  by  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude— that  is,  roughly  all  Asian  countries  from 
India  to  Japan  and  all  Pacific  islands  north  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Separate  quotas 
were  established  for  20  countries  within  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle  and  in  addition,  a separate 
Asia-Pacific  quota  of  100  and  a quota  of  105  for  the  Chinese. 

As  compared  with  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  the  1952  act  broadened  the  classes  of 
non-quota  immigrants  and  gave  new  preferences  within  the  quotas  to  skilled  workers,  parents 
of  American  citizens,  and  spouses  and  children  of  permanent  resident  aliens.  It  also  added  to 
the  class  of  non-immigrants,  those  who  seek  to  enter  the  United  States  temporarily.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  act  of  1952  added  to  the  categories  of  aliens  who  must  be  denied  visas  and 
excluded  from  admission  on  certain  qualitative  grounds.  This  legislation  was  enacted  over 
President  Truman’s  veto  and  he  immediately  appointed  a commission  to  study  the  immigration 
legislation.  The  commission  issued  a report  concluding  that  the  McCarran-Walter  act 
“embodies  policies  and  principles  that  are  unwise  and  injurious  to  the  nation.”^  Therefpre,  in 
1957  and  1958  a subsequent  series  of  amendments  were  enacted  which  tended  to  liberalize  the 
law. 

As  a practical  means  of  getting  increased  help  for  refugees  throughout  the  world  and 
encouraging  permanent  settlements  for  them,  the  United  Nations  set  July  1,  1959  to  June  20, 
1960,  as  World  Refugee  Year.  The  United  States,  among  cither  nations,  agreed  to  take  part  and 
pledged  support.  An  act  was  passed,  effective  July  14,  1960,  whereby  the  United  States  would 
admit  in  any  six-month  period  during  the  next  two  years  25  percent  of  the  number  of  refugees 
taken  by  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  previous  six-month  period.  This  law  was  extended 
indefinitely  by  legislation  enacted  in  1962. 

The  new  immigration  law  enacted  in  1965  and  effective  in  1968  is  a revision  of  ah 
previous  legislation.  This  legislation  implements  the  1952  act  with  new  provisions,  abolishes 
the  national  origins  quota  system,  repeals  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle,  and  thus  rectifies,  in  part  at 
least,  past  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  nationality,  place  of  birth  or  residence.  But 
it  also  creates  new  ceilings  and  priorities  and  revises  the  preference  classes.^  Therefore,  close 
examination  of  these  legal  complexities  may  well  reveal  that  the  new  preference  classes  and 
priorities  are  essentially  ethnic  priorities  in  disguise. 

Under  the  new  law  all  independent  nations  not  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  placed 
in  worldwide  competition  for  the  annual  allotment  of  170,000  visas  with  a maximum  of 
20,000  for  any  one  nation.  The  dependent  areas  are  entitled  to  one  percent  of  the  “mother” 
country’s  allotment,  or  200  visas  each.  For  the  independent  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  there  is  an  annual  quota  of  120,000  (exclusive  of  parents,  spouses,  and  children 
under  21  of  citizens  just  as  in  the  other  quotas),  but  there  is  no  limitation  on  the  number  from 
any  one  country.  The  allotment  is  made  on  a “first  come,  first  served”  basis.  That  is  those 
people  earliest  on  the  waiting  list  are  the  first  to  be  chosen.  As  mentioned  before,  they  are 
placed  on  the  list  or  allowed  to  enter  according  to  preference  categories  and  the  priorities  favor 
immigrants  with  close  relatives  in  the  U.S.  and  those  with  certain  special  if  ining  or  skills.^ 
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As  seen  by  the  chart  below,8  we  can  expect  great  shifts  in  the  ethnic  and 
consequent  linguistic  groups  which  will  be  arriving  in  this  country.  Under  the  1952  legislation, 
three  countries  alone  received  70  percent  of  the  total  annual  quota:  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Ireland.  As  early  as  June,  1969  it  is  expected  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  have 
completely  disappeared  from  the  top  ten  users  of  visa  numbers,  and  the  number  of  German 
arrivals  will  have  decreased  from  almost  23,000  to  3,000.  This  radical  change  is  due  to  the 
tremendous  backlog  in  several  countries,  notably  (and  in  order  of  their  greatest  numbers  on 
the  waiting  list)  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Poland.  This  shift  in  favor  of  these  last  five 
countries  named  will  become  increasingly  striking  because  of  the  above-mentioned  first  come, 
first  served”  basis  of  the  new  legislation;  and  in  this  regard  immigration  of  the  British, 
Germans,  and  Irish  will  be  greatly  decreased  for  the  next  few  years.  Another  notable  change  is 
the  situation  regarding  the  Asian  peoples.  In  1952  nations  such  as  China,  Japan,  and  India  were 
granted  100  visas  each  annually,  but  today  they  have  been  allotted  the  saime  maximum  number 
of  visas  as  other  potential  immigrants. 


SHIFTS  IN  TOP  TEN  USERS  OF  IMMIGRANT  VISA  NUMBERS* 


Fiscal  Year  1965  Fiscal  Year  1967  Fiscal  Year  1969  (estimated) 

ending  June  30,  1965  ending  June  30,  1967  ending  June  30,  1969 


Great  Britain 

. . 29,056** 

Great  Britain 

. . .23,071** 

Italy  . . . 

....  20,000 

Germany  . . . 

. . 22,899 

Italy  .... 

. . . 20,000 

Greece  . . 

....  20,000 

Poland  .... 

. . 6,488 

China  . . . 

. . . 16,505 

Portugal 

....  19,600** 

Italy  ..... 

. . 5,666 

Portugal  . . 

. . . 12,137** 

China  . . 

....  19,000 

Ireland  .... 

. . 5,506 

Greece  . . . 

. . . 11,170 

Philippines 

....  13,000 

Netherlands  . . 

. . 2,940** 

Germany  . . 

. . . 8,333 

India  . . . 

....  6,000 

France  .... 

. . 2,901** 

Philippines 

. . . 7,128 

Poland  . . 

....  5,000 

U.S.S.R.  ... 

. . 2,697 

Poland  . . . 

. . . 4,451 

Yugoslavia 

....  5,000 

Sweden  ... 

. . 2,496 

Yugoslavia 

. . . 4,218 

Germany 

....  3,000 

Norway  . . . 

. . 2,363 

India  . . . . 

. . . 4,143 

Korea  . . 

....  2,900 

*Visa  issuance  figures 

** Subquotas  used  by  dependent  areas  not  included  in  the  total 


There  still  exist  many  inequities  in  the  new  law:  (1)  in  some  cases,  backlogs  are  so  great 


year  has  not  been  increased,  and  therefore  the  backlogs  grow. 

According  to  the  1968  statistics  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  almost 
one  out  of  every  50  people  in  the  U.S.  is  an  alien.  During  1968,  a total  of  3,876,304  aliens 
reported  their  American  addresses  to  the  Service. ^ So  we  can  see  that  laws  affecting  these 
“minority”  groups  have  more  than  minor  implications  for  our  entire  society. 

Joshua  A.  Fishman,  who  is  seriously  concerned  for  the  preservation  of  our  language 
and  culture  resources,  speaks  in  his  Language  Loyalty  in  the  United  States  of  the  implications 
of  immigration  legislation  for  language  maintenance  (pp.  378-381).  According  to  him,  an 
underlying  belief  which  permeates  much  of  our  legislation  in  this  regard  is  that  too  intensive  or 
extensive  contact  by  Americans  of  immigrant  origin  with  their  ethnic  motherlands  is  indicative 
of  un-American  sentiments  and  is  viewed  as  a “species  of  bigamy.”  Thus,  long  residence  in  or 
frequent  visits  to  the  foreign  country  of  one’s  birth  has  in  the  past  jeopardized  an  immigrant’s 
naturalization  or  led  to  the  loss  of  his  passport.  In  addition,  most  countries  seeking  to  maintain 
active  contact  with  their  former  citizens  through  clubs,  publications,  etc.,  are  deemed  to  be 
engaging  in  suspicious  activities. 

Time  was  when  we  may  have  had  reason  to  fear  a kind  of  balkanization  within  our 
country  as  a result  of  the  waves  of  immigrants  who  came.  But  there  can  now  surely  be  no 
reason  for  such  fear.  Rather,  the  last  decades  have  witnessed  a widespread  Americanization  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  rich  and  democratic  country  can  well  afford  to  implement  a liberal 
immigration  policy,  adjusting  itself  to  innovation  and  ethnic  variety.  Having  long  prided 
ourselves  on  being  a nation  of  immigrants,  we  can  now  move  toward  increasing  satisfaction  in 
“the  many  voices  of  America,”  which,  in  the  words  of  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
“compose  a symphony  of  beauty  and  strength.” 

NOTES 

^Weinberg,  Eligibility  for  Entry  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

(The  information  to  this  point  is  drawn  primarily  from  this  source .) 

^Davie,  “Immigration  and  Migration,”  p.  715. 

■^Ibid.,  p.  716.  \ 

^Ibid.,  p.  716. 

^Ibid.,  p.  718. 

^Weinberg,  op  cit. , p.  4. 

, ^ American  Council  for  Nationalities  Service,  “New  Ground  Rules  for  Immigration  to  the 

U.  S.,”  pp.  1-2. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There  are  few  countries  where  one  cannot  find  some  instances  of  bilingual  education. 
In  the  past  decade  the  demand  for  bilingual  education  has  been  increasing  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  developing  or  emerging  nations  the  demands  is  caused  by  the  rise  in  the  status  of 
one  or  more  of  the  vernacular  languages  combined  with  the  need  to  maintain  an  international 
language  for  purposes  of  secondary  and  higher  education.  In  other  nations,  where  the  official 
language  has  already  attained  international  status,  a changing  climate  of  tolerance  toward 
minorities  has  often  made  it  possible  for  ethnic  groups  speaking  a language  other  than  that  of 
the  national  majority  to  organize  with  official  approval  their  own  schools  in  their  own  langu- 
age. 


Some  of  these  changes  have  been  the  results  of  regional  necessity;  others  are  the  fruits 
of  local  accommodations,  based  on  purely  political  motives.  It  is  important  that  the  pressures 
of  politics  be  distinguished  from  local  linguistic  needs.  And  linguistic  needs  must  not  be 
confused  with  linguistic  desires.  Language  minorities  have  often  been  the  victims  of  emotional 
exploitation  from  within  by  the  few  who  can  use  it  as  a level  to  personal  political  power. 

One  of  the  pawns  in  the  politics  of  local  minorities  has  been  the  question  of  bilingual 
schooling.  This  is  a question  which  often  arouses  bitter  conflicts  which  are  rarely  resolved  by 
the  sort  of  objective  analysis  and  impartial  study  needed.  The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  bilingual  education  and  on  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  useful  or  harmful. 

What  has  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  such  knowledge  is  the  lack  of  some  stable  refer- 
ences to  the  many  sorts  of  bilingual  education  and  also  because  of  the  lack  of  standard 
measures  for  the  numerous  variables. 

Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  half  the  subjects  are  taught  in  English  are  called 
bilingual  schools.  Schools  in  Canada  in  which  all  'subjects  are  taught  in  English  to  French 
Canadian  children  are  called  bilingual  schools.  Schools  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  which  all  subjects 
except  Russian  are  taught  in  English  are  bilingual  schools,  as  are  schools  in  which  some  of  the 
subjects  are  taught  in  Georgian  and  the  rest  in  Russian.  Schools  in  the  United  States  where  Eng- 
lish is  taught  as  a second  language  are  called  bilingual  schools,  as  are  parochial  schools  and  even 
weekend  ethnic  schools. 

Bilingual  situations  of  entirely  different  patterns  have  unwittingly  been  grouped  to- 
gether under  bilingual  schools  and  used  as  a basis  for  research  on  bilingual  education.  This  is 
partly  because  the  concept  of  “bilingual  school”  has  been  used  without  qualification  to  cover 
such  a wide  range  of  uses  of  two  languages  in  education.  The  term  “bilingual  school”  means 
many  things,  even  within  the  same  country,  and  in  any  discussion  is  likely  to  mean  different 
things  to  different  persons.  It  cannot  therefore,  in  its  present  denotation,  be  taken  as  an  object 
for  research. 


Since  we  are  faced  with  various  combinations  of  various  factors,  any  single  definition  of 
bilingual  schooling  would  be  either  too  wide  or  too  narrow  to  be  of  any  use  in  planning  and 
research,  for  what  is  true  for  one  combination  of  factors  may  be  untrue  for  another.  And  since 
the  causes  and  effects  of  bilingual  schooling  are  to  be  found  outside  the  school,  it  is  important 
to  take  these  into  consideration.  What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  not  another  definition  of  bilin- 
gual schooling  or  bilingual  education  but  a classification  of  the  field  to  account  for  all  possible 
types— in  other  words,  typology. 

Since  bilingual  education  contains  so  many  variables,  a systematic  classification  of 
them  in  the  form  of  a typology  could  be  of  help  in  designing  experiments  and  in  talking  about 
bilingual  education;  it  could  contribute  to  the  systematization  of  bilingual  school  programs 
and  suggest  ways  of  coordinating  research  and  development  in  this  expanding  area  of  enquiry. 
As  a preliminary  to  any  typology,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  how  much  it  will  take  into 
account. 

Since  the  terms  “bilingual  education”  and  “bilingual  school”  are  used  to  cover  a wide 
range  of  different  cases,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  have  the  widest  possible  inclusion.  Other- 
wise we  would  have  more  use  for  definitions  than  for  a typology.  Instead  of  trying  to  change 
any  current  usage,  we  shall  simply  adopt  the  most  inclusive.  This  will  enable  us  to  classify  cases 
ranging  from  the  uniligua!  education  of  bilingual  children  in  unilingual  communities  to  the 
bilingual  education  of  unilingual  children  in  bilingual  communities.  It  will  make  it  possible  to 
include  schools  where  some  or  all  subjects  are  in  the  other  language.  It  is  necessary  to  isolate 
and  classify  all  types  of  bilingual  education  before  measuring  their  components.  This  is  prelim- 
inary to  any  research. 

In  order  to  be  of  use  to  researchers,  such  a typology  has  to  be  entirely  objective  and 
based  on  criteria  that  are  observable  and  quantifiable.  Such  criteria  may  be  found  in  the  pat- 
tern of  distribution  of  languages  in  (1)  the  behavior  of  the  bilingual  at  home,  (2)  the  curric- 
ulum in  the  school,  (3)  the  community  of  the  immediate  area  within  the  nation,  and  (4)  the 
status  of  the  languages  themselves.  In  other  words,  bilingual  education  is  a phenomenon  in 
four  dimensions.  Let  us  take  a look  at  the  first. 

1.  The  Learner  in  the  Home 

If  we  study  the  language  behavior  of  the  learner  at  home  in  relation  to  the  language 
requirements  of  his  school,  we  find  that,  classified  according  to  language  usage,  there  are  five 
types  of  bilingual  learner. 

A learner  who  speaks  only  one  language  at  home  and  the  same  language  in  the  school, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  the  language  of  the  community,  is  in  quite  a different  position, from 
that  of  the  learner  who  uses  two  languages  at  home  and  the  same  two  at  school. 

Without  going  into  the  degree  of  language  proficiency,  which  will  be  accounted  for 
below,  we  may  divide  our  five  types  into  two  categories:  those  covering  learners  from  unilin- 


gual  homes  (U)  and  those  from  bilingual  homes  (B).  In  each  category,  there  are  the  cases 
where  one  home  language  is  used  as  a school  language  (+S)  and  those  where  no  home  language 
is  used  as  a school  language  (-S);  in  the  bilingual  category  there  are  the  cases  where  both  home 
languages  are  used  as  school  languages  (+SS).  This  gives  us  our  five  types  of  learner: 

1.  Unilingual  home:  language  is  school  language  (U+S). 

2.  Unilingual  home:  language  is  not  school  language  (U-S). 

3.  Bilingual  home:  languages  include  one  school  language  (B+S). 

4.  Bilingual  home:  languages  exclude  school  languages  (B-S). 

5.  Bilingual  home:  languages  include  both  school  languages  (B+SS). 

Trilingual,  quadrilingual,  and  other  multilingual  cases  are  simply  numerical  extensions  of  the 
above. 


If  we  use  a small  square  for  the  home,  a larger  one  for  school,  and  shading  for  the 
languages,  we  may  visualize  the  types  thus: 

Type  U+S  Type  U-S 


2.  The  Curriculum  in  the  School 

Belonging  to  any  one  of  these  five  types,  each  learner,  with  his  acquired  language 
habits  ranging  anywhere  from  complete  unilingualism  in  one  language  to  complete  unilingual- 

ism  in  the  other,  enters  a school  where  the  importance  and  uses  of  the  languages  may  not 

* 

correspond  to  what  they  are  at  home.  His  place  on  the  scale  of  bilingual  usage— the  ratio  of  his 
use  of  his  two  languages— is  likely  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  school.  Only  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  scale,  the  unilingual  school  for  the  corresponding  unilingual  learner  (U+S),  are  the 
two  points  likely  to  correspond  exactly.  In  all  other  cases,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  ratio 
fo  bilingualism  in1  the  entering  language  behavior  of  the  learner  will  correspond  to  the  linguistic 
assumptions  of  a bilingual  curriculum.  For  the  curriculum  patterns  of  bilingual  schools  vary  as 
to  (1)  medium  of  instruction,  (2)  development,  (3)  distribution,  (4)  direction,  and  (5)  change. 

' (1)  The  medium  of  instruction  may  be  one.  language^  two  languages,  or  more;  in  other 

words,  the  school  may  have  a single  medium  (S)  or  a dual  medium  (D)  curriculum.  (2)  The 
development  pattern  may  be  one  of  maintenance  (M)  of  two  or  more  languages,  or  of  transfer 
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(T)  from  one  medium  of  instruction  to  another.  (3)  The  distribution  of  the  languages  may  be 
different  .(D)  or  equal  and  the  same  (E).  (4)  The  direction  may  be  toward  assimilation  into  a 
dominant  culture,  toward  acculturation  (A),  or  toward  integration  into  a resurgent  one,  that  is, 
toward  irredentism  (I).  Or  it  may  be  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  simply  the  maintenance  of 
the  languages  at  an  equal  level.  In  this  case,  the  languages  may  be  equal  but  different  (D),  or 
equal  and  equivalent  (E).  (5)  Finally,  the  change  from  one  medium  to  another  may  be  com- 
plete (C)  or  gradual  (G). 

2.1  Medium:  Single  or  Dual 

Schools  may  be  classified  according  to  their  languages  used  to  convey  knowledge,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  languages  taught  as  subjects.  Knowledge  may  be  conveyed  in  one 
language,  in  two,  or  more. 

2.1.1  Single-Medium  Schools  (S) 

Single-medium  schools  are  bilingual  insofar  as  they  serve  children  whose  home  language 
is  different  from  thejschool  language,  the  area  language,  or  the  national  language.  This  may  be 
the  only  language  used  for  all  subjects  at  all  times. 

2.1.2  Dual-Medium  Schools  (D) 

In  contradistinction  to  the  type  of  school  using  a single  medium  of  instruction  are 
those  which  use  two  media— both  the  home  and  the  second  language,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
convey  knowledge.  These  are  the  dual-medium  schools.  Some  subjects  are  taught  in  one 
language,  some  in  the  other  language.  In  parts  of  Wales,  history,  geography,  literature,  and  the 
fine  arts  are  taught  in  Welsh;  mathematics,  social  studies,  biology,  and  other  sciences  are  taught 
in  English.  Dual-medium  schools  vary  not  only  in  what  is  taught  but  also  in  how  much.  It  is 
thus  that  they  may  be  distinguished  and  classified.  They  can  be  compared  quantitatively  by 
measuring  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  use  of  each  language. 

So  far,  we  have  made  only  a static  or  synchronic  distinction  between  bilingual 
schools— single-medium  and  dual-medium  schools.  But  since  education  is  progressive  by  its 
nature,  these  distinctions  must  also  be  viewed  developmentally,  that  is,  on  a time  scale. 

2.2  Development:  Transfer  or  Maintenance 

) 

If  we  examine  bilingual  schools  on  the  time  scale,  that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
distribution  of  the  languages  from  the  first  to  the  last  year  of  the  school’s  programme— or  a 
section  of  it— we  find  two  patterns:  the  transfer  pattern  and  the  maintenance  pattern,  both 
applying  to  single- and  dual-medium  schools. 
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2.2.1  Transfer  (T) 

The  transfer  pattern  has  been  used  to  convert  from  one  medium  of  instruction  to 
another.  For  example,  in  some  nationality  schools  in  the  Soviet  Union  a child  may  start  all  his 
instruction  in  his  home  language,  perhaps  that  of  an  autonomous  Soviet  republic,  and  gradual- 
ly end  up  taking  all  his  instruction  in  the  language  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  schools  of  this  type, 
the  transfer  may  be  gradual  or  abrupt,  regular  or  irregular,  the  degree  of  regularity  and 
gradualness  being  the  variables  available  to  distinguish  one  school  from  another. 

2.2.2  Maintenance  (M) 

Contrariwise,  the  object  of  the  bilingual  school  may  be  to  maintain  both  languages  at 
an  equal  level.  This  is  often  the  pattern  when  both  are  languages  of  wider  communication  or 
are  subject  to  legal  provisions  in  the  constitution  which  oblige  schools  to  put  both  languages 
on  an  equal  footing.  The  maintenance  may  be  done  by  differentiation  or  by  equalization. 

2.3  Direction:  Acculturation  or  Irredentism  (A-I) 

The  direction  taken  by  the  curriculum  may  be  toward  the  language  of  wider,  culture, 
toward  acculturation;  or  toward  that  of  the  regional,  national,  or  neo-national  culture— the 
direction  or  irredentism.  . 

2.4  Distribution:  Different  or  Equal  (D—E) 

The  subjects  in  the  curriculum  may  be  distributed  differently  using  different  subjects 
for  each;  or  equally,  alternating  or  repeating  the  instruction  from  one  language  to  the  other. 

2.5  Change:  Complete  or  Gradual  (C-G) 

The  change  in  direction  or  distribution  may  be  complete  and  abrupt— using,  for  in- 
stance, one  language  one  year  and  the  other  language  the  next— or  gradual— adding  more  and 
more  instruction  in  the  other  language. 
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2. 6 Curriculum  Patterns 


The  interplay  of  these  basic  distinctions  , generates  a limited  number  of  possible  pat- 
terns, as  illustrated  in  the  following  figure: 


C G C G 


The  distinctions  between  single  (S)  and  dual  (D)  medium  schools,  accultural  (A)  and 
irredental  (I),  transfer  (T)  and  maintenance  (M),  arid  complete  (C)  and  gradual  (G)  change 
generate  ten  possible  types  of  curriculum  patterns.  These  are:  SAT,  SAM,  SIT,  SIM,  DAT(C), 
DAT(G),  DJiT(C),  DIT(G),  and  DEM.  Let  us  see  what  each  of  these  involves. 


What  i$  patterned  in  bilingual  schooling  is  the  use  of  two  or  more  languages,  one,  all,  or 
neither  of  which  may  be  native  to  the  learner  and  have  a certain  degree  of  dominance  in  his 
home  environment.  Any  of  the  five  types  of  home-school  language  relationship  described 
above  may  enter  the  curriculum  patterns  described  below.  To  represent  these  we  shall  take  the 
umlingual  home,  where  the  language  used  may  or  may  not  be  the  school  language  or  one  of  the 
school  languages. 


The  curriculum,  made  up  of  subjects  (vertical  columns)  and  time  units  in  which  they  are 
taught  (horizontal  columns)  will  be  symbolized  in  a grid: 
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The  home  is  placed  beside  the  school,  covering  the  lower  left  corner  of  the  grid.  It  makes  use 
of  a language  which  may  be  different  from  that  of  the  school,  of  the  community,  or  of  the 
nation.  The  extent  to  which  the  language  is  used  is  not  a question  of  type  but  a matter  of 
measurement-not  of  “what”  is  used,  but  of  “how  much.”  (See  4. 1 ). 


2.6.1  Type  SAT  (Single-Medium  Accultural  Transfer) 

■ sat  This  type  may  transfer  the  language  of  learning 

from  that  of  the  home  to  that  of  the  school.  It 
may  be  completely  accultural  in  that  it  takes  no 
account  of  the  language  of  the  home.  This  type 
of  single-medium  acculturation  is  common 
among  schools  attended^  by  the  children  of  im- 
migrants; for  example,  the  English  medium 
t , schools  of  Italian  or  French  immigrants  in,  the 

t , * 

United  States. 

2.6.2  Type  SAM  (Single-Medium  Accultural  Maintenance) 


SAM 
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In  some  cases,  as  in  the  bilingual  schools  of  cer- 
tain  parts  of  Canada,  the  home  language  or  dom- 
inant home  language  is  taught  as  a subject,  with- 
out however  being  used  as  a medium  of  instruc- 
tion. The  maintenance  of  the  home  language  as  a 
subject  may  be  the  avowed  purpose,  as  in  the 
English-medium  schools  for  French  Canadians  in 
Western  Canada. 


2. 6. 3 Type  SIT  ( Single-Medium  Irredenta l Transfer) 


SIT 


The  converse  also  goes  by  the  name  of  bilingual 
schooling.  Here  the  home  or  dominant  home 
language  is  used  as  a medium.  Examples  of  this 
may.  be  found  in  the  multiple  cases  of  language 
transfer,  along  the  borderlands  of  Europe,  result- 
ing from  the  reconquest  of  territory.  Witness, 
for  example,  the  history  of  transfer  of  languages 
of  instruction  along  the  frontiers  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 


2. 6.4  Type  SIM  ( Single-Medium  Irredenial  Maintenance) 


In  some  schools  the  dominant  or  formerly  dom- 
inant national  language  is  maintained  as  a school 
subject,  as  in  the  case  of  English  in  certain 
Gaelic  schools  of  the  West  of  Ireland, 
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The  common  characteristic  of  all  these  single-medium  schools  is  that  only  one  language 
is  used  to  transmit  knowledge— a single  language  is  used  as  a medium  of  instruction  in  all 
school  subjects  (although  another  language  may  be  taught  as  a school  subject,  as  it  is  in 
unilingual  schools).  For  this  reason  we  call  these  bilingual  schools  single-medium  schools. 

2. 6. 5  Type  DA  T ( Dual-Medium  Accultural  Transfer) 

DAT-C 
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This  type  which,  for  obvious  reasons  of  power 
and  prestige  is  a common  type,  prepares  children 
to  take  the  rest  of  their  education  in  a language 
or  a dialect  which  is  not  dominant  in  the 

home— often  a language  of  wider  communica- 

> 

tion.  Many  of  the  schools  in  the  emerging  na- 
tions were,  before  they  emerged,  of  this  type. 
English  in  Africa  was  sometimes  used  after  the 
third  year.  In  other  parts  of  Africa  it  was  gradu- 
ally introduced  from  the  first  year. 


2. 6. 6  Type  DIT  ( Dual-Medium  Irredental  Transfer) 
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Conversely,  in  areas  long  dominated  by  a foreign 
language,  the  medium  of  instruction  may  revert 
to  the  language  of  the  home,  the  foreign  lan- 
guage being  kept  as  a subject  Early  Arabization 
of  schooling  in  the  Sudan  illustrates  this  type. 


DIT-G 


2. 6. 7  Type  DDM  ( Dual-Medium  Differential  Maintenance) 
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In  .maintaining  two  languages  for  different  pur- 
poses, the  difference  may  be  established  by  sub- 
ject matter,  according  to  the  likely  contribution 
of  each  culture.  Often  the  culture-based  subjects 
like  art,  history,  literature,  and  geography  are  in 
the  dominant  home  language.  Bilingual  schools 
in  certain  parts  of  Wales  are  of  this  type. 


o 

ERJC 
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2. 6. 8 Type  DEM  (Dual-Medium  Equal  Maintenance) 

In  some  schools,  as  those  found  in  certain  parts 
of  Belgium,  South  Africa,  and  Canada,  it  has 
been  necessary-often  for  political  reasons-not 
to  distinguish  between  languages  and  to  give  an 
equal  chance  to  both  langi  ages  in  all  domains. 
This  is  done  by  alternating  on  the  time  scale— 
day,  week,  month,  or  year— from  one  language 
to  the  other. 

f view  of  patterning,  the  curriculum  of  bilingual 
schools  can  be  distinguished  between  single-  and  dual-medium  schools,  each  following  transfer 
or  maintenance  patterns— transfer  being  accultural  or  irredental,  maintenance  based  on  differ- 
entiation or  equalization. 

These  patterns  may  remain  stable  or  evolve,  slowly  or  rapidly,  along  with  changes  in 
pressures  and  policies.  If,  for  example,  one  studies  the  changes  in  the  laws  of  Louisiana  during 
the  past  century,  one  notices  several  changes  in  approved  patterns  of  bilingual  schoobng.  The 
law  of  1839  assumes  the  existence  of  both  French  and  English  single-medium  schools.  The 
constitution  of  1879  authorizes  that  all  subjects  be  given  in  both  languages  (Article  226). 
Whereas  the  1898  constitution  authorizes  the  teaching  of  French  only  as  a subject  (Article 
251).  In  the  constitution  of  1921  all  allusion  to  French  disappears.  Recent  cultural  accords 
between  Louisiana  and  Quebec  again  encourage  the  use  of  French  in  instruction. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  patterns  of  language  education 
used  in  a community  and  their  avowed  purposes.  For  example,  a community  may  have  lan- 
guage maintenance  as  its  purpose,  but  be  saddled  with  a transfer-type  curriculum. 

e 

3.  The  Community  in  the  Nation 

Any  one  of  these  ten  types  of  curriculum  patterns  (SAT,  SAM,  SIT,  SIM,  DAT-C, 
DAT-G,  DIT-C,  DIT-G,  DDM,  DEM)  may  function  in  a number  of  different  types  of  language 
areas  and  national  states. 

It  makes  a great  difference  whether  one  of  the  languages  used  in  school  is  that  of  the 
surrounding  community,  or  that  of  the  wider  community.  The  home  and  community  contexts 
in  which  the  language  is  used  must  be  taken  into  cortsideration  if  the  language  is  to  be  used  in 
school,  since  it  is  on  the  assumption  of  usage  and  consequent  knowledge  that  the  teaching  is 
based.  There  is  a difference,  for  example,  in  using  English  as  a medium  of  instruction  in  one  of 
the  special  language  schools  of  Kiev  and  using  it  as  a medium  of  instruction  in  the  Ukrainian 
bilingual  schools  outside  Edmonton. 
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The  following  are  the  possibilities  of  area  and  national  contextual  settings  in  which  the 
above  curriculum  patterns  may  appear. 


nation 

area 

school 

home 


n 

1-  The  school  may  be  located  in  a place  where  the 
language  of  both  the  area  and  the  national  lan- 
guage is  not  that  of  the  home. 


3. 


It  may  be  in  a country  where  the  language  of  the 
home  but  not  that  of  the  area  is  the  national 
tongue. 


Conversely,  the  language  of  the  eirea  and  not  of 
the  nation  may  be  that  of  the  home. 


4 4.  Both  area  and  national  language  may  be  that  of 

the  home. 


5.  The  national  language  may  not  be  that  of  the 
home  but  the  area  may  be  bilingual  with  both 
the  home  and  national  languages  being  used. 


6.  Conversely,  the  country  may  be  bilingual  and 
the  area  unilingual. 
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7.  Both  the  area  and  the  country  may  be  bilingual. 


8.  The  area  may  be  bilingual  and  the  national  lan- 
guage may  be  that  of  the  home. 


9.  Finally,  the  country  may  be  bilingual  and  the 
area  language  that  of  the  home. 


\ 


The  typology  so  far  elaborated  has  been  based  on  variations  in  language  patterning  in 
the  usage  of  the  nation,  the  area,  and  the  school;  But  much  depends  on  which  languages  are 
used  and  what  sort. 

Certain  languages  may  be  worth  maintaining  regardless  of  the  community.  If  Spanish 
and  French,  for  example,  are  regarded  as  legitimate  specialties  for  the  unilingual,  why  should 
they  not  also  be  for  the  bilingual  whose  other  language  is  one  of  these?  On  the  other  hand,  the 
language  may  not  lead  far,  even  though  the  probability  of  community  maintenance  may  be 
high. 


If  each  of  these  nine  contexts  can  absorb  each  of  the  ten  types  of  curriculum  patterns, 
then  there  are  ninety  basically  different  patterns  of  bilingual  schooling,  giving  us  the  typology 
which  appears  in  the  appended  figure.  Each  of  these  ninety  patterns  may  absorb  one  or  more  of 
the  five  home-school  categories.  If  we  eliminate  mutually  exclusive  combinations,  this  leaves 
some  250  integrated  types,  ranging  from  (U-S)SAT  1 to  (B+SS)  DEM  9. 


This  should  permit  us  to  plan  for  the  elaboration  of  objective  distinctions  between 
bilingual  education  and  bilingual  schooling.  For  example,  a bilingual  classroom  with  a DAT 
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curriculum  pattern  may  contain  learners  with  different  patterns  of  bilingual  education,  depend- 
ing on  the  category  of  relationship  with  the  home  language.  All  five  types  may  find  themselves 
in  the  same  classroom,  all  doing  the  same  thing.  Whether  it  is  wise  to  put  them  in  the  same 
class  is  another  question;  but  it  cannot  be  answered  until  something  is  known  about  the 
different  home  language  behavior  patterns  of  the  learners.  What  type  of  curriculum  pattern  is 
suitable  for  which  type  of  bilingual  is  a question  yet  to  be  resolved. 

A number  of  these  curriculum  patterns  may  be  in  operation  within  the  same  school 
system,  in  the  same  area,  or  in  the  same  country.  Which  type  of  curriculum  is  most  appropriate 
for  which  type  of  area  is  another  question. 

Before  any  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  with  any  degree  of  certainty  some 
means  must  be  found  of  quantifying  the  variable  within  each  type.  All  that  the  typology  can 
do  at  present  is  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  one  bilingual  educational  situation  from  another  in 
order  to  observe  both  of  them  systematically.  But  within  each  type  there  may  be  quantitative 
variations.  The  DAT  type,  for  example,  indicates  that  some  school  subjects  are  taught  in  one 
language  and  some  in  another;  it  does  not  tell  us  which  ones  or  how  many.  It  is  only  by  using 
the  typology  to  obtain  a more  detailed  profile  of  each  program  of  bilingual  schooling  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  find  out  exactly  What  is  going  on  in  any  area  in  the  field  of  bilingual 
education,  as  compared  with  what  may  be  going  on  some  place  else.  This  is  what  has  been 
attempted  in  the  appended  questionnaire,  designed  as  it  is  to  pattern  descriptions  of  bilingual 
schooling  into  the  typology  for  purposes  of  study  and  comparison. 


V 

, The  greatest  problem  of  pattern  quantification,  however,  remains  in  the  fourth  area— 

that  of  the  contact  between  the.  languages  themselves. 

4.  The  Languages  in  the  Pattern 

The  component  common  to  all  types  at  all  levels  is  language.  In  fact,  the  entire 
typology  may  be  viewed  as  a series  of  patterns  of  distribution  of  two  or  more  languages  in  the 
area  of  the  learner,  within  the  home,  the  school,  the  area,  and  the  nation. 

This  common  component  is  itself  a variable.  So  that  each  language  appears  in  each 
pattern  at  a certain  degree  of  intensity.  Any  planning  or  research  design  has  to  take  this  into 
account  in  trying  to  fit  persons  into  the  right  patterns.  For  it  makes  a difference  whether  or 
not  a child’s  proficiency  in  one  or  more  languages  is  on  a par  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  class, 
and  whether  the  level  of  proficiency  is  sufficient  for  the  language  to  be  used  as  a medium  of 
instruction.  , 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  language  variable  in  bilingual  education  it  is 
important  to  make  a distinction  between  the  function  of  the  languages,  their  status,  and  the 
linguistic  and  cultural  differences  between  them. 
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4.1.  The  Functions  of  the  Languages 


i 

The  languages  involved  in  bilingual  education  may  have  different  functions  in  the 
home,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  country. 

4.1.1  Languages  in  the  Home 


The  learner  brings  to  the  school  a pattern  of  language  behavior  and  a configuration  of 
language  dominance.  It  is  not  only  a question  of  which  language  is  involved,  but  to  what 
extent. 

There  is  a wide  range  of  possible  variation  in  the  competence  of  the  learner  in  each  of 
his  languages.  Each  language  may  be  of  a standard  acceptable  for  unilingual  education,  or  only 
one  may  be  acceptable  to  a unilingual  teacher,  or  neither  may  be  comparable  in  degree  to  the 
language  proficiency  of  unilingual  speakers. 

To  study  what  happens  to  this  entering  behavior  under  the  influence  of  bilingual 
schooling,  standardized  screening  instruments  are  needed— both  wide-mesh  and  fine-mesh.  We 
need  easily  used  and  validated  wide-mesh  screens  for  quantitative  analysis  of  bilingual  popula- 
tion samples.  We  need  fine-mesh  screens  for  small  laboratory-type  studies  and  depth  analysis 
of  individual  cases.  There  is  need  for  the  application  of  language  proficiency  measures  suitable 
for  bilingual  children. 


But  the  child’s  proficiency  may  be  limited  in  some  domains  and  extensive  in  others, 
depending  on  his  pattern  of  language  behavior  outside  the  school;  he  may,  for  instance,  speak 
about  certain  things  in  one  language  to  his  father  and  about  others  in  another  language  to  his 
mother  and  her  relatives.  There  is  need  therefore  for  simple  scales  to  measure  the  degree  of 
dominance  in  each  of  the  child’s  domains. 

If  the  child  comes  from  a home  where  two  or  more  languages  are  used,  he  may  find  it 
I difficult  to  separate  them.  The  extent  and  degree  of  language  mixture  may  vary  considerably 

from  one  bilingual  child  to  the  next,  and  from  one  domain  to  another.  Tests  will  be  needed  to 
show  how  well  a bilingual  child  keeps  his  languages  apart. 

4.1.2  Languages  in  the  School 

The  language  component  also  varies  within  the  school— in  the  curriculum  and  in  inter- 
pupil communication. 

It  is  first  important  to  determine  the  sort  and  amount  of  both  languages  used  in  the 
classroom.  Two  identical  curriculum  patttems  may  vary  in  the  proportion  of  time  devoted  to 
each  language.  This  is  measurable  by  simple  computation.  But  they  may  also  vary  in  the 
domains  in  which  each  language  is  used.  In  one  curriculum  the  second  language  may  be  used 
for  history  and  geography;  in  the  other  it  may  be  used  for  science  and  mathematics.  In 
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practice,  each  curriculum  pattern  would  have  to  be  quantified  for  each  language  in  terms  of 
proportion  and  domain  of  use.  (See  appended  questionnaire.) 

What  is  the  language  of  the  playground  and  of  the  street?  In  inter-pupil  communica- 
tion, it  makes  a difference  how  many  of  the  other  learners  speak  the  language  or  languages  of 
the  child,  and  to  what  extent.  It  also  makes  a difference  whether  or  not  the  child  uses  the  same 
language  at  play  as  he  does  in  school  or  at  home.  Some  simple  measure  of  the  use  of  language  or 
languages  in  the  immediate  context  of  the  learner’s  activity  would  be  a help  in  planning  for 
bilingual  education. 

4.1.3  Languages  in  the  Community 

» ■ 

The  extent  to  which  the  language  or  languages  of  the  school  may  be  used  in  the  area  in 
which  it  is  located  is  an  important  variable  in  the  language  education  of  the  child.  Some 
measurement  of  this  is  prerequisite  to  any  planning  or  research  into  bilingual  education. 

The  role  that  each  language  plays  in  the  nation  is  also  of  importance.  It  makes  a 
difference  whether  both  or  only  one  of  the  languages  is  rated  as  official  or  national.  The  legal 
status  of  a language  may  be  limited  to  a juridical  subdivision  of  the  nation.  Both  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  using  each  language  and  its  distribution  throughout  the  nation  may 
have  some  influence  on  the  curriculum  pattern  selected.  So  will  the  international  status  of  the 
languages  and  the  distance  between  them. 

4.2  The  Status  of  the  Languages 

If  the  languages  involved  are  languages  of  wider  communication,  like  Spanish  and 
French,  the  bilingual  situation  is  bound  to  be  different  from  those  involving  local  languages 
like  Navajo.  It  is  also  important  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  each  language  is  dynamic  or 
recessive'  concentrated  or  diffuse,  both  at  the  international  and  at  the  national  or  regional 
level. 

4.2.1  International  Status 

In  order  to  determine  the  international  status  of  a modern  language  as  one  factor  in 
planning  the  curriculum,  languages  in  a bilingual  school  may  be  rated  according  to  five  indices: 

1.  Degree  of  standardization. 

2.  Demographic  Index:  Population  figures.  / 

3.  Economic  Index:  Population /Gross  national  product. 

,4.  Distributional  Index:  Number  and  spread  of  areas  in  which  the  language  is  spoken. 

»>  • » 
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5.  Cultural  Index:  Annual  production  of  printed  matter/Cumulative  production. 

4.2. 2 National  or  Regional  Status 

The  dialects  of  the  languages  used  may  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  each  deviates  from 
the  norm  or  norms  that  may  have  been  established  for  them.  If  two  international  languages  are 
used  as  instructional  media,  the  dialect  version  of  one  may  differ  little  from  the  standard 
speech  comprehensible  anywhere  the  language  is  used.  The  other  language,  however,  may  be 
available  in  the  area  only  in  a local  sub-standard  variety.  And  this  variety  may  not  be  the  same, 
either  as  the  one  used  in  the  home,  the  school,  or  the  nation.  The  Alemanic  home  dialects  of 
German  Switzerland,  for  example,  are  far  removed  from  the  sort\of  Standard  German  taught  in 

Swiss  schools.  * \ 

\ 

\ 

A 

4.3  The  Differences  Between  the  Languages 

The  rapidity  with  which  a learner  is  likely  to  understand  another  language,  used  to 
teach  him  school  subjects,  depends  on  the  degree  of  difference  or  distance  between  both 
languages.  Because  of  the  close  relationship  between  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  a learner  whose 
mother  tongue  is  Portuguese  may  take  less  time  to  learn  to  understand  instruction  given  in 
Spanish  than  instruction  given  in  more  distant  languages  like  English  or  Chinese.  , 

This  same  similarity,  which  facilitates  understanding  (listening  and  reading)  may  be  the 
cause  of  multiple  mistakes  in  speaking  and  writing— due"  to  the  interference  caused  by  the 
closeness  of  both  languages.  We  need  measures  of  the  closeness  and  mutual  intelligibility  of  the 
languages  involved  in  bilingual  instruction  and  means  of  predicting  the  effects  of  the  languages 
on  the  comprehension  and  expression  of  the  bilingual  learner. 

Regardless  of  similarities  and  differences  in  structure  and  vocabulary,  the  two  lan- 
guages may  differ  considerably  in  available  cultural  concepts.  For  example,  Hungarian  is  genet- 
ically as  distant  from  English  as  is  Eskimo*  but  it  is  culturally  closer,  since  both  English  and 
Hungarian  embody  many  common  European  cultural  concepts,  which  can  be  assumed  as  a 
basis  for  bilingual  education.  Before  making  use  of  this  variable  in  research  into  bilingual 
education,  however,  it  would  be  most  useful  to  determine  some  way  of  quantifying  it. 5 


Conclusion 

Once  we  have  reduced  our  language  variables  to  appropriate  measures  within  the  var- 
ious types  of  bilingual  education,  it  will  be  easier  to  analyze  and  classify  specific  cases. 

It  is  only  after  we  have  taken  all  the  variables  into  account  and  applied  appropriate 
measures  of  them  that  we  can  achieve  any  degree  of  certainty  in  our  planning  in  this  important 
and  complex  field.  Toward  this  end  it  is  hoped  that  this  preliminary  typology  may  be  of  some 
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Attachment  B 


Name  of  institution  or  school  system: 


Address: 


Name  of  person  responding  to  questionnaire: 


CURRICULUM 


PATTERNS 


IN 


BILINGUAL 


EDUCATION 


1.  Home  language(s)  of  pupils:. 


2.  Language(s)  used  in  teaching:. 


3.  Number  of  months  of  instruction  a year: 


4.  For  how  many  years  has  program  presently  described  been  operating?. 


Is  it  experimental 


or  operational 


5.  How  many  schools  are  included?. 


6.  How  many  learners  are  involved?. 


7.  How  many  teachers  are  involved?. 


8.  Are  there  any -teachers  for  special  subjects?. 
Which  subjects?^ : 


9.  How  long  is  the  subject  or  class  period?  (in  minutes) 


If  it  varies,  please  explain.. 


10.  Do  you  select  pupils  for  the  bilingual  program?. 


How  do  you  select  them?. 
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1 1 . Approximately  what  proportion  of  learners  speak 

a)  only  English?_ 

b)  no  English? . 

c 

12.  Does  the  learner  do  his  written  work  in  a language  other  than  English? 

English?  — Which  language?  . 

At  what  level?  What  proportion? 

13.  At  the  end  of  the  program  here  described,  what  type  of  school  or  program  do  the  students  enter? 


14.  Outside  the  class,  how  often-do  your  pupils  use  English  to  communicate  among  themselves? 


NEVER  SELDOM  SOMETIMES  OFTEN  ALWAYS 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


15.  What  are  some  of  the  main  problems  you  have  noticed  in  operating  this  program?  Please  feel  free 


to  comment  at  length.. 


4 
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APPENDIX  F 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  BILINGUALISM  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES:  A SOCIO-HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW* 

> • 

Non-English  languages  of  the  continental  U.S.  are  commonly  classified  into  three 
groups:  (2)  indigenous  languages,  (b)  colonial  languages,  and  (c)  immigrant  languages. 

' A) 

1 . The  indigenous  population  is  estimated  to  be  as  great  as  or  greater  than  when 
European  colonization  began  in  earnest.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  original  tribes  have  dis- 
appeared entirely.  The  Federal  Government  has  vacillated  between  policies  oriented  toward 
forced  de-tribalization  and  tribal  autonomy.  This  on-again,  off-again  treatment  has  greatly 
weakened  the  ability  of  Indians  to  retain  their  languages  and  their  interest  in  doing  so. 

% 

Of  the  nearly  300  separate  American  Indian  languages  and  dialects  extant,  only  rough- 
ly 40  percent  have  more  than  100  speakers.  In  the  case  of  about  55  percent  of  thes^  languages, 
the  remaining  speakers  are  of  advanced  age.  These  facts  imply  that  many  of  the  languages  are 
destined  to  disappear  as  living  tongues.  Currently,  efforts  are  under  way  among  American 
Indian  organizations  to  safeguard  Indian  tribal  lands  and  to  strengthen  tribal  autonomy.  These 
efforts  do  not  include  specific  emphasis  upon  language  maintenance. 

2.  Of  the  colonial  languages  spoken  by  16th,  17th,  and  18th  century  colonizers, 
English,  Spanish,  French,  and  German  continued  to  be  spoken  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
but  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Dutch  did  not  survive.  Their  use  in  the  U.S.  today  is  a result  of  their 
re-introduction  with  immigrant  status*  Of  these  languages  Spanish  has  the  greatest  number  of 
speakers  in  this  country.  The  ancestry  of  most  Spanish  speakers  in  the  United  States  is  not 
European  but  Mexican-Indian.  To  the  large  indigenous  Spanish-speaking  population,  there  have 
been  added  in  recent  years  large  contingents  from  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  other 
quota-free  Spanish  American  countries.  Thus  Spanish  has  dual  colonial-immigrant  status. 

The  situation  of  French  as  a colonial  language  is  only  superficially  similar  to  that  of 
Spanish.  Most  Franco- Americans  are  of  post-colonial  immigrant  stock.  German  represents  a 
mixture  of  colonial  and  immigrant  statuses.  Although  a great  variety  of  German  dialects  were 
spoken  in  colonial  days,  it  is  only  in  connection  with  several  non-prestige  variants— commonly 
called  “Pennsylvania  Dutch”— that  linguistic  continuity  with  colonial  times  has  been  main- 
tained. The  vast  majority  of  German  speakers  in  the  U.S.  today  are  of  post-colonial  origin. 

'i 

•This  section,  reprinted  with  permission  from  Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  (1965),  is 
largely  adapted  from  Fishman,  et.  al Language  Loyalty  in  the  United  States,  prepublication  dittoed  edition,  1964,  and  edited 
by  Gaarder  (q.v.,  1965).  Copies  of  the  1965  Northeast  Conference  Reports,  Foreign  Language  Teaching:  Challenges  to  the 
Profession,  containing  a 48-page  sec|ion  on  “The  Challenge  of  Bilingualism,”  may  be  obtained  from  the  MLA  Materials  Center, 
62  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York.  1001 1.  $3.  * * ' 
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3.  Any  consideration  of  language  maintenance  efforts  in  the  U.S.  must  stress  the 

immigrant  languages,  since  these  are  the  most  numerous  and  their  speakers  have  been  exposed 
to  the  assimilative  forces  of  American  life  for  the  shortest  period  of  time.  Mass  immigration 
from  Europe  lasted  from  approximately  1880  to  1920.  Subsequently,  mass  immigration  has 
occurred  only  in  the  Latin  American  Spanish-speaking  case.  Millions  of  speakers  of  scores  of 
languages  arrived  on  our  shores:  peasants  and  townsmen,  illiterates  and  literati,  speakers  of 
prestigious  and  speakers  of  officially  unrecognized  tongues,  avowed  language  loyalists  and 
others  who  had  no  particular  awareness  of  their  language.  They,  their  children  and  grand- 
children represent  a great  and  largely  untapped  resource  of  language  teachers  and  language 
learners.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  human 
resources  and  to  suggest  programs  for  activating  and  developing  them. 

The  question  of  language  loyalty.  The  Americanization  of  immigrants  has  been  explain- 
ed on  the  basis  of  irresistible  attractiveness  of  American  mass-culture,  the  destruction  of 
immigrant  folkways  under  the  impact  of  industrialization  and  urbanization,  the  openness  and 
ampleness  of  the  American  reward  system  through  public  education  to  social  mobility,  the 
geographic  mobility  of  our  population,  which  favored  adoption  of  a lmgua  franca  and  other 
equally  recent  and  common  cultural  denominators,  the  emphases  on  childhood  and  youth  and 
the  outdaring  of  adult  values  and  patterns,  and  even  an  “Old  World  weariness  which  immi- 
grants purportedly  carried  with  them  at  a subconscious  level.  Although  the  U.S.  was  born, 
grew  up,  and  came  of  age  during  two  centuries  in  which  nationalism  reached  unsurpassed 
heights  in  western  history,  the  vast  majority  of  the  millions  of  immigrants  to  the  U.S.  were 
innocent  of  nationalistic  sentiments  or  ideologies  in  their  daily  lives.  Ethnicity  of  a traditional, 
particularistic,  and  non-ideological  character-rather  than  nationalism  in  its  strident  and 
symbolically  elaborated  manifestations-guided  their  behavior  in  most  cases.  The  languages 
that  they  spoke  were  related  to  the  countless  acts  of  everyday  life  rather  thaji  to  “causes  or 
ideologies.  Indeed  it  was  only  after  immigration  that  group  and  language  maintenance  some- 
times became  cop  ious  goals.  American  “nationalism”  has  been  non-ethnic  from  the  very 
first.  From  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  American  leaders  have  ideologized  morality,  oppor- 
tunity, progress,  and  freedom.  Ethnicity  has  been  considered  irrelevant.  There  was  no  apparent 
logical  opposition  between  the  ethnicity  of  nationalism  of  incoming  immigrants  and  the  ideol- 
ogy of  America.  Individually  and  collectively  immigrants  could  accept  the  latter  without 
consciously  denying  the  former.  However,  acceptance  of  the  goals  and  values  of  America 
placed  them  on  the  road  to  accepting  American  life-styles,  customs,  and  the  English  language. 
Just  as  there  is  hardly  any  ethnic  foundation  to  American  nationalism  so  there  is  no  language 
awareness  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  English.  The  English  language  does  not  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  scheme  of  values,  loyalties,  and  traditions  by  which  Americans  define  themselves 
as  “American.”  Americans  have  no  particular  regard  for  English  as  an  exquisite  instrument,  no 
particular  concern  for  its  purity,  subtlety,  or  correctness.  The  fact  that  so  few  Americans 
command  any  other  language  than  English  is  largely  a result  of  educational  failure,  cultural 
provincialism,  and  the  absence  of  pragmatic  utility  for  bilingualism,  rather  than  an  outgrowth  of 
any  conscious  attachment  to  English.  Given  the  lack  of  ethnic  and  linguistic  awareness  rounda- 
bout them,  the  linguistic  facility  and  interest  of  immigrants  steadily  diminished  or  atrophied 
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once  they  had  painlessly  and  unconsciously  accepted  the  American  dream.  Anti-foreigner 
movements  (at  times,  more  narrowly  anti-Catholic  ones)  and  the  opposition  to  German  lan- 
guage and  culture  during  the  two  World  Wars  are  clearly  historical  exceptions  related  to 
unusual  circumstances  on  the  national  and  international  scenes.  More  normal  by  far  has  been 
the  unplanned  attrition  of  minority  cultures.  More  linguistic  and  cultural  treasures  were  buried 
and  eroded  due  to  mutual  permissiveness  and  apathy  than  would  ever  have  been  the  case  had 
repression  and  opposition  been  attempted.  Immigrant  minorities  were  virtually  never  forbid- 
den to  organize  and  maintain  their  own  communities,  organizations,  schools,  or  publications. 

Language  loyalty  in  the  U.S.  could  not  but  be  related  to  the  tenor  of  American-Euro- 
pean  relationships,  and  was  at  times  fanned  by  the  perpetuation  on  our  shores  of  Old  World 
rivalries  and  tensions.  However,  these  animosities  rarely  had  more  than  a brief  or  intermittent 
attraction  for  most  immigrants.  American  social  and  economic  realities  were  too  novel  and  too 
inviting  and  the  immigrant  populations  were  too  varied  and  scattered  for  this  aspect  of  lan- 
guage loyalty  to  maintain  firm  footing. 

There  have  always  been  some  immigrants  who  viewed  themselves  explicitly  as  the 
preservers  and  saviors  of  their  old  country  languages  and  heritages.  These  language  loyalists 
founded  political  groups,  schools,  choral  and  dramatic  societies,  and  literary  and  scholarly 
associations.  They  established  publications  at  an  intellectual  level  substantially  higher  than  that 
of  the  mass-immigrant  press  or  of  the  mass-English  press.  They  organized  societies,  institutes, 
and  congresses  for  the  very  purpose  of  linguistic  and  cultural  self-maintenance.  All  in  all,  their 
long-term  impact  on  most  immigrant  groups  was  probably  negligible.  The  tradition  of  strug- 
gling for  linguistic  and  cultural  self-maintenance  is  an  old  one  on  American  shores— even  if  not 
a particularly  successful  one. 

To  question  the  wisdom  or  the  necessity  or  the  naturalness  of  the  de-ethnicization  of 
immigrant  populations  strikes  many  as  questioning  the  very  legitimacy  of  America’s  national 
and  cultural  existence.  Since  “Americans”  have  no  ethnic  roots  in  past  milennia,  as  do  many 
other  peoples  of  the  world,  the  Americanizing  process  itself,  i.e.,  the  de-ethnicization  of 
immigrants,  takes  on  a central  role  in  the  formation  of  the  national  identity  and  national 
self-concept  of  most  Americans.  Nevertheless,  ethnic  groups  and  ethnicity,  language  loyalty 
and  language  maintenance  still  exist  on  the  American  scene.  Even  Americans  of  western 
European  origin  continue  to  recognize  their  ancestry  and  to  partially  define  themselves  in 
accord  with  it. 

The  future  of  ethnicity  and  of  language  maintenance  in  America  is  a function  of  the 
kind  of  America  we  would  like  to  see.  It  is  a problem  for  Americans  of  all  backgrounds  and  on 
all  economic  levels.  The  fact  that  third  and  subsequent  generations  frequently  continue  to 
think  of  themselves  in  partially  ethnic  terms  and  frequently  maintain  positive  attitudes  and 
interests  with  respect  to  the  heritages  of  their  grandparents  is  a very  significant  fact  about 
American  life,  a far  more  significant  one  than  the  fact  that  acculturation  to  general  American 
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patterns  frequently  begins  in  the  very  first  generation.  Theoretically,  the  American  melting  pot 
should  have  been  even  more  successful  than  it  has  been.  Perhaps  the  absence  of  well-defined  or 
deeply-rooted  American  cultural  patterns — which  might  have  been  substituted  for  immigrant 
cultures— is  behind  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  melting  pot  as  much  as  it  is  behind  its  success. 

There  has  been  a constant  and  growing  interplay  between  public  Americanization  and 
private  ethnicity  throughout  our  brief  national  existence.  The  upshot  of  this  process  may  be 
that  ethnicity  is  one  of  the  strongest  unrecognized  facets  of  American  life -in  politics,  in 
religion,  in  consumer  behavior,  in  life-styles,  and  in  self-concepts. 

A lack  of  attention— indeed  a repression  from  awareness— has  characterized  our  reac- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  minority  cultural  groups  to  maintain  and  develop  their  particular  heri- 
tages as  vibrant  (rather  than  as  ossified  or  makeshift)  lifeways.  Only  recently  has  a change  of 
heart  and  a change  of  mind  become  noticeable.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  this  change 
represents  an  instance  of  “better  late  than  never”  or  an  instance  of  too  little  and  too  late. 
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APPENDIX  G 
A RESOLUTION 

Concerning  the  Education  of  Bilingual  Children 
El  Paso,  Texas,  January  1966  ^ 

On  November  13,  1965,  over  500  foreign  language  teachers,  school  administrators,  and 
other  educators  met  in  El  Paso  at  the  Second  Annual  Conference  of  the  Southwest  Council  of 
Foreign  Language  Teachers  to  consider  educational  problems  faced  by  bilingual  children.  By 
an  overwhelming  majority  they  voted  to  approve  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

WHEREAS  a disproportionately  large  number  of  families  of  Mexican  or  American 
Indian  background  are  among  the  35  million  Americans  who  suffer  the  distress  and  waste  of 
poverty, 

[The  per  capita  median  income  of  ‘Anglos’  in  Texas  in  1959  was  $4,137,  that  of 
Spanish-sumame  Texans  $2,029,  according  to  Harley  L.  Browning  and  S.  Dale  McLemore, 
‘The  Spanish-sumame  Population  of  Texas,”  Public  Affairs  Comment,  VoL  X,  No.  1 (January 
1964),  The  University  of  Texas,  Austin.] 

' i'  , 

i <>  * 

AND  WHEREAS  the  inadequate  economic  opportunity  experienced  by  these  bilinguals 
is  directly  related  not  to  a lack  of  intellectual  ability  but  rather  to  a school  program  which, 
judging  by  past  results,  does  not  develop  their  full  potential, 

[According  to  the  Texas  Education  Agency’s  Report  of  Pupils  in  Texas  Public  Schools 
Having  Spanish  Surnames,  1955-1956,  August  1957,  the  average  Spanish-surname  Texan  was 
at  that  time  spending  three  years  in  the  first  grade  and  was  dropping  out  of  school  before 
reaching  the  fifth  grade  (4.7).  This  compares  with  10.8  school  years  completed  by  “all  whites” 
(which  includes  Spanish-surname  Texans)  and  8.1  by  “non-whites”  (primarily  Negroes  and 
Orientals).] 

AND  WHEREAS  our  present  educational  practices,  hampered  by  widespread  misunder- 
standing of  the  nature  of  language  and  language-learning  and  of  the  relation  of  the  mother 
tongue  to  a second  language,  produce  bilingual  persons  who  often  fail  to  learn  well  either  their 
mother  tongue  or  English, 

AND  WHEREAS  language  deficiency,  both  in  the  mother  tongue  and  in  English,  is  one 

‘Newsletter  No.  1,  Southwest  Council  of  Foreign  Language  Teachers  (name  changed  in  1968  to  Southwest  Council  for 
Bilingual  Education.)  Address  inquiries  to  P.O.  Box  47,  University  of  Texas,  El  Paso,  Texas  79999. 
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of  the  main  causes  of  failure  in  school  and  of  poverty  afterward, 

AND  WHEREAS  we  know  the  importance  of  the  mother  tongue  both  as  a medium  for 
concept  development  and  as  a means  of  building  confidence  and  security  in  children  whose 
English  is  non-functional, 

AND  WHEREAS  the  early  acquisition  of  literacy  in  the  mother  tongue  is  known  to 
facilitate  the  learning  of  a second  language, 

AND  WHEREAS  our  present  educational  policies,  by  preventing  the  full  development 
of  the  bilingual  child,  squander  language  resources  which  are  urgently  needed  by  our  Nation 
and  which  must  be  expensively  replaced  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOL  VED 

that  in  the  interest  of  our  bilingual  children  and  in  the  public  interest  a new  policy  regarding 
language  education  be  widely  adopted  in  bilingual  areas,  to  wit: 

1.  That  throughout  the  Southwest,  wherever  suitable  conditions  can  be  provided, 
schools  plan  a program  of  bilingual  education  in  which  non-English-speaking  children  can  be 
given  curriculum-wide  instruction  through  the  medium  of  their  vernacular  in  the  regular  school 
day,  especially  in  the  pre-school  and  primary  years, 

2.  That  effectual  instruction  in  and  through  the  medium  of  English  also  be  devel- 
oped, based  in  the  early  stages  on  special  techniques  for  teaching  English  as  a second  language, 

3.  That  policies  which  prohibit  the  speaking  of  languages  other  than  English  on 
school  premises  be  reviewed  in  light  of  new  knowledge  concerning  the  psychology  of  language 
and  language  learning, 

4.  That  in  order  to  relieve  the  present  teacher  shortage  and  to  staff  future  bilingual 
programs,  school  districts  be  urged  to  make  greater  efforts  to  recruit  strongly  qualified 
teachers  and  teacher  aides  who  speak  with  native  fluency  the  languages  of  the  pupils  involved, 

5.  That  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  be  encouraged  to  conduct  research  in  bilin- 
gual education,  to  prepare  or  retrain  bilingual  teachers,  to  create  instructional  materials,  and  in 
other  ways  to  collaborate  in  building  a tradition  of  strong  bilingual  education, 

6.  That,  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  mother  tongue  as  a symbol  of  an  inherited 
culture  and  as  an  enrichment  of  our  total  culture,  al£  bilingual  citizens  be  encouraged  to 
cultivate  their  ancestral  language  as  well  as  the  official  language,  English. 


APPENDIX  H 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES* 


Compe- 

tence 

Superior 

Good 

Minimal 

t> 

Listen- 

Ability  to  follow  close- 

Ability  to  understand 

Ability  to  get  the 

ing 

ly  and  with  ease  all 

conversation  of  normal 

sense  of  what  an  educated 

compre- 

types of  standard  speech, 

tempo,  lectures,  and 

native  says  when  he  is 

hension 

such  as  rapid  or  group 

news  broadcasts. 

making  a special  effort 

conversation  and  mechan- 

4 

to  be  understood  and  when 

ically  transmitted 

he  is  speaking  on  a gen- 

• 

speech. 

eral  and  familar  subject. 

Speak- 

Ability to  speak  fluent- 

Ability to  talk  with 

Ability  to  read  aloud  and 

ing 

ly,  approximating  native 

a native  without  mak- 

to talk  on  prepared  topics 

speech  in  vocabulary, 

ing  glaring  mistakes, 

(e.g.  for  classroom  situ- 

intonation, and  pronun- 

and with  a command  of 

ations)  without  obvious 

ciation.  Ability  to  ex- 

vocabulary and  syntax 

faltering,  and  to  use  the 

change  ideas  and  to  be 

sufficient  to  express 

common  expressions  needed 

at  ease  in  social  situa- 

one’s thoughts  in  con- 

for getting  around  in  the 

tions. 

versation  at  normal 

foreign  country,  speaking 

- 

speed  with  reasonably 

with  a pronunciation  un- 

good pronunciation. 

derstandable  to  a native. 

♦Reprinted  from  Publications  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  Vol.  LXXVI1,  No.  4,  Part  2 (September,  ^962),  p.  38. 
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Qualifications  for  Teachers  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  (cont’d.) 


Compe- 

tence 

Superior 

Good 

Minimal 

Reading 

Ability  to  read  almost 
as  easily  as  in  English 
materials -of  consider- 
able difficulty. 

Ability  to  read  with 
immediate  comprehen- 
sion prose  and  verse 
of  average  difficulty 

and  mature  content. 

\ 

Ability  to  grasp  direct- 
ly (i.e.  without  trans- 
lating) the  meaning  of 
simple,  nontechnical 
prose,  except  for  an  oc- 
casional word. 

Writing 

Ability  to  write  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  with 
idiomatic  naturalness, 
ease  of  expression, 
and  some  feeling  for 
the  style  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Ability  to  write  a 
simple  “free  composi- 
tion” such  as  a let- 
ter, with  clarity  and 
correctness  in  vocab- 
ulary, idiom,  and 
syntax. 

Ability  to  write  correctly 
sentences  or  paragraphs 
such  as  would  be  developed 
orally  for  classroom  sit- 
uations and  to  write  a 
simple  description  or  mes- 
sage without  glaring 
errors. 

Applied 

Linguist 

tics 

The  “good”  level  of 
competency  with  addi- 
tional knowledge  of  des- 
criptive, comparative, 
and  historical 
linguistics. 

The  “minimal”  level  of 
competency  with  addi- 
tional knowledge  of 
the  development  and 
present  characteristics 
of  the  language. 

Ability  to  apply  to  lan- 
guage teaching  an  under- 
standing of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  sound  system, 
forms,  and  structures  of 
the  foreign  language  and 

English. 


Qualifications  for  Teachers  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  (cont’d.) 


Compe- 

tence 

Superior 

Good 

Minimal 

Culture 

An  enlightened  under- 

The  “minimal”  level  of 

• An  awareness  of  language 

and 

standing  of  the  foreign 

competency  with  first- 

as  an  essential  element 

Civili- 

people  and  their  cul- 

hand  knowledge  of  some 

of  culture  and  an  under- 

zation 

ture,  such  as  is 
achieved  through  per- 
sonal contact,  through 
travel  and  residence 
abroad,  through  study 
of  literature  and  the 
arts. 

literary  masterpieces 
and  acquaintance  with 
the  geography,  his- 
tory, art,  social  cus- 
toms, and  contemporary 
civilization  of  the 
foreign  people. 

standing  of  the  principal 
ways  in  which  the  foreign 
culture  differs  from  our 
own. 

Profes- 

A  mastery  of  recognized 

“Minimal”  level  of 

Knowledge  of  the  present- 

sional. 

teaching  methods*  evi- 

competency plus  know- 

day objectives  of  the 

Prepa- 

dence of  breadth  and 

ledge  of  the  use  of 

teaching  of  foreign  lan- 

ration 

depth  of  professional 
outlook,  and  the  abili- 

specialized tech- 
niques, such  as  audio- 

guages as  communication 
and  an  understanding  of 

■ 

ty  to  experiment  with 
and  evaluate  new  meth- 
ods and  techniques. 

visual  aids,  and  of 
the  relation  of  lan- 
guage teaching  to 
other  areas  of  the  cur- 
riculum. Ability  to 
evaluate  the  profes- 
sional literature  of 

r 

foreign  language 
teaching. 

the  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  attaining 
these  objectives. 

APPENDIX  I 

GUIDELINES  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

/ 

PROGRAMS  IN  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES* 


Recommendations  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Teacher  Preparation  Study  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors 
of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification  with  the  support  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York. 

y * 

(The  official  statement  below  is  addressed  to  college  and  university  personnel  who  are 
engaged  in  or  are  planning  to  engage  in  programs  to  prepare  teachers  of  modem  foreign 
languages  in  American  schools,  The  statement  was  prepared  in  a special  MLA  project  directed 
by  F.  Andre  Paquette.  At  various  stages  of  development  the  statement  has  had  the  benefit  of 
review  and  comment  by  more  than  500  members  of  the  foreign  language  profession,  and  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  MLA  Foreign  Language  Program  Advisory  Committee.  Throughout  the 
project,  members  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification  [NASDTEC]  provided  much  helpful  professional  advice,  and  the  statement 
carries  the  formal  endorsement  of  NASDTEC. 

A.  The  Preparation  of  the  American  School  Teacher : The  preparation  of  a teacher  in 
this  country  usually  consists  of:  general  education,  courses  and  experiences  which  help  him 
become  a well-educated  person;  academic  specialization,  courses  and  experiences  which  help 
him  become  proficient  in  an  area  of  concentration;  and  professional  education,  courses  and 
experiences  which  help  him  prepare  himself  as  an  educator. 

The  statement  which  follows  is  concerned  only  with  academic  specialization  and  pro- 
fessional education.  It  is  intended  to  define  the  role  of  the  modern  foreign  language  teacher,  to 
state  the  minimal  competence  which  should  be  provided  by  a training  program,  and  to  charac- 
terize such  a program.  • • , 


B.  The  Modern  Foreign  Language  Teacher  in  American  Schools : The  teacher  of  a 
modern  foreign  language  in  American  schools  is  expected  to: 

1\  Develop  in  students  a progressive  control  of  the  four  language  skills  (listening, 
speaking,  reading,  writing). 

2.  Present  the  language  as  an  essential  element  of  the  foreign  culture  and  show  how  , 
that  culture  is  similar:  to  and  different  from  that  of  the  United  States. 


* Reprinted  from  Publications  of  t\\e  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  Vol.  LXXXI,  No.  2 (May  1966),  pp.  A-2, 
A-3.  , ' ■ . % 
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3.  Present  the  foreign  literature  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  the  students  to  understand  it 
and  to  appreciate  its  values. 

. 4.  Make  judicious  selection  and  use  of  approaches,  methods,  techniques,  aids,  material, 
and  equipment  for  language  teaching. 

5.  Correlate  his  teaching  with  that  in  other  areas. 

6.  Evaluate  the  progress  and  diagnose  the  deficiencies  of  student  performance. 

C.  Minimal  Objectives  for  a Teacher  Education  Program  in  Modern  Foreign  Lan- 
guages:**  The  program  to  prepare  a beginning  modern  foreign  language  teacher  must  provide 
him  with  the  opportunity  to  develop: 

1 . Ability  to  understand  conversation  at  normal  tempo,  lectures,  and  news  broadcasts. 

2.  Ability  to  talk  with  a native  with  a command  of  vocabulary  and  syntax  sufficient  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  conversation  at  normal  speed  with  reasonably  good  pronunciation. 

3.  Ability  to  read  with  immediate  comprehension  prose  and  verse  of  average  difficulty 
ajid  mature  content. 

4.  Ability  to  write  a simple  “free  composition,”  such  as  a letter  or  message,  with 
clarity  and  correctness  in  vocabulary,  idiom,  and  syntax. 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  differences  between  the  sound  systems,  forms,  and  struc- 
tures of  the  foreign  language  and  of  English  and  ability  to  apply  this  understanding  to  modem 
foreign  language  teaching. 

6.  An  awareness  of  language  as  an  essential  element  of  culture  and  an  understanding  of 
the  principal  ways  in  which  the  foreign  culture  differs  from  our  own.  Firsthand  knowledge  of 
some  literary  masterpieces  and  acquaintance  with  the  geography,  history,  art,  social  customs, 
and  contemporary  civilization  of  the  foreign  people. 

7.  Knowledge  of  the  present  day  objectives  of  modern  foreign  language  teaching  as 
communication*  and  an  understanding  of  the  methods  and  techniques  for  attaining  these 
objectives.  Knowledge  of  the  use  of  specialized  techniques,  such  as  educational  media,  and  of 
the  relation  of  modern  language  study  to  other  areas  of  the  curriculum.  Ability  to  evaluate  the 
professional  literature  of  modem  foreign  language  teaching. 

D.  Features  of  a Teacher  Education  Program  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages : An  insti- 
tution that  seeks  approval  of  its  modern  foreign  language  teacher  education  program  accepts 
the  responsibility  for  demonstrating  that  its  program  provides  students  with  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  competences  named  above.  It  is  characterized  by  the  features  listed  below. 

1 • The  institution  has  a clearly  formulated  policy  concerning  admission  to,  retention  in, 
and  completion  of  the  program.  The  “statement  of  this  policy  includes  precise  information 
about  when  and  how  to  apply’ for  admissiqiy  to  the  program  and  what  criteria  are  used  in 


**  Based  on  the  “Good”  level  of  the  “Qualifications  for  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages,”  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  XXXIX  (Nov.  1955),  as  revised  in  Wilmarth  H.  Starr, 
“MLA  Foreign  Language  Proficiency  Tests  for  Teachers  and  Advanced  Students,”  PMLA,  LXXV1I  (Sept.  1962,  Part  2),  38. 
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screening  applicants;  it  states  the  minimal  achievement  required  for  successful  completion  of 
the  program  and  it  indicates  when,  how,  and  by  what  professional  criteria  students  are  elimi- 
nated  from  the  program.  A printed  statement  of  this  policy  is  available  to  all  who  request  it. 

2,.  The  institution  evaluates  the  previous  language  experience  of  all  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  institution  as  well  as  that  of  applicants  to  the  modern  foreign  language 
teacher  education  program  through  the  use  of  proficiency  tests  in  the  four  language  skills.  It 
uses  the  results  of  such  evaluation  for  student  placement  in  modern  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion. 

3.  In  order  to  provide  candidates  of  varied  backgrounds  with  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  at  least  the  level  of  “Good”  in  the  seven  areas  of  competence  outlined  in  Section  C 
above,  the  institution  offers,  or  provides  by  special  arrangement,  instruction  in: 

a.  The  four  language  skills  (listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing).  This  instruc- 
tion includes  regular  and  extensive  exposure  to  several  varieties  of  native  speech 
through  teachers,  lecturers,  native  informants,  or  mechanically  reproduced  speech,  and 
exposure  to  several  varieties  of  the  written  language  through  books,  newspapers,  maga-. 


zines,  documents,  etc.  > 

b.  The  major  work  of  the  literature.  This  instruction  is  largely  or  entirely  in 

the  foreign  language. 

c.  Other  aspects  of  the  culture  and  civilization.  The  instruction  includes  the 
study  of  the  geography,  history,  and  contemporary  civilization. 

d.  Language  analysis,  including  a study  of  the  phonology,  morphology,  and 
syntax  of  the  modem  foreign  language  and  comparison  of  these  elements  with  those  of 


American  English. 

e.  Professional  education,  including  a study  of  the  social  foundations  and  the 
organization  of  public  education  in  the  United  States,  human  growth  and  development, 
learning  theory,  and  curriculum  organization,  including  the  place  of  foreign  languages 
in  the  curriculum. 

f.  Methods  of  teaching  modern  foreign  languages.  A study  of  approaches  to, 
mothods  of,  and  techniques  to  be  used  in  teaching  a modern  foreign  language.  There  is 

instruction  in  the  use  of  the  language  laboratory  and  other  educational  media. 

.«*  • \ 

4.  The  institution  provides  an  opportunity  for  systematic,  supervised  observation  of  a 
variety  of  modem  foreign  language  teachihg  situations  of  differing  quality  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  at  beginning,  intermediate,  and  advanced  levels  of  instruction,  in  classroom 

and  language  laboratory.  j \ 

5.  The  institution  provides  studeiit-teaching  experience  under  expert  supervision  in 
which  the  candidate  can  demonstrate  his;  actual  or  potential  ability  to  be  a modern  foreign 
language  teacher. 

6.  The  institution  has  a staff  whose  combined  competences  are  superior  to  the  level  of 


fbjectives  of  the  program.  The  teachers  of  the  meth- 
(cooperating  teachers)  who  supervise  the  student 
teachers  and  are  themselves  proficient  at  least  at  the 

level  of  “Good”  in  the- seven  areas  of  competence.  In  addition,  the  cooperating  teachers  are, 

/ 

interested  in  having  student  teachers  work  tinder  their  supervision.  ' / 


instructional  proficiencies  which  are  the  o 
ods  courses  and  the  classroom  teachers 
teaching  are  experienced  foreign  language 
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7.  The  institution  maintains  a curriculum  library  containing  the  materials  and  equip- 
ment commonly  used  in  teaching  i:  odern  foreign  languages  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

8.  The  institution  provides  all  students  of  modern  foreign  languages  with  such  oppor- 
tunities for  reinforcement  of  their  classroom  learning  as  a language  laboratory,  foreign  films, 
plays,  and  lectures;  language  reading  and  listening  rooms  with  books,  periodicals,  records,  and 
tapes;  language  houses  and  language  tables. 

9.  The  institution,  if  it  does  not  have  its  own  program  outside  the  United  .States,  calls 
to  the  attention  of  all  foreign  language  majors  specific  foreign  study  programs  which  have  been 
carefully  selected. 

10.  A candidate’s  achievement  in  the  seven  areas  of  competence  is  evaluated  through 

appropriate  tests,  his  teaching  skill  is  appraised  by  experts,  and  the  results  of  the  evaluation 
and  appraisal  are  available  for  advising  him  in  his  continuing  education  and  for  recommending, 
licensing,  and  employing  him.  His  readiness  to  teach  is  certified  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
institution.  An  official  designated  to  make  such  certification  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  he  has 
received  information  about  the  candidate  from  all  units  in  the  institution  concerned  with  the 
candidate’s  preparation.  • 


/ 


/ 
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APPENDIX  J 


FROM  EGYPT  TO  AMERICA:  A MULTILINGUAL’S  STORY 

Editors’  Note:  This  autobiography  was  prepared  on  request  and,  as  the  cover  note  shows,  with 
some  reluctance.  The  modest  author  is  ninteen  years  of  age  and  at  different  stages  of  his  life 
has  mastered  four  languages.  For  purposes  of  reproduction  here  we  have  abridged  the  text 
slightly,  and  occasionally  tampered  with  the  punctuation.  Otherwise,  it  is  untouched.  It  stands, 
in  our  opinion,  as  a monument  to  his  control  over  English,  his  fourth  language.  The  cover  note 
reads  thus: 


Dr.  Andersson, 

This  is  my  epic,  thrilling,  breathtaking,  heartbreaking  autobiography. 

As  I did  not  know  exactly  what  you  wanted,  I stuffed  it  with  many  details  that 
you  might  or  you  might  not  find  of  interest  and  relevance.  Much  more  can  be 
added  and  much  can  be  crossed  out.  As  you  suggested,  I loathe  talking  about 
myself,  so  I would  like  for  the  paper  to  be  anonymous,  for  this  and  other  reasons, 
although  all  that  I said  is  perfectly  true. 

Cordially, 

(Signature  withheld) 

I am  a multilingual.  Born  and  raised  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  where  my  family  was  settled  for 
over  two  generations,  I am  also  a Jewish  citizen  of  Italy,  a native  speaker  of  French,  and  a 
prospective  American.  With  this  diversified  background,  I can  justly  claim  to  be  international 
and  not  to  belong  to  any  specific  culture,  for  which  I am  proud  since  I firmly  believe  that  to 
be  identified  with  a i'  people  makes  one  prone  to  succumb  to  the  ill  effects  of  nationalism  and 
fanaticism  which  are  all  too  often  the  cause  of  regrettable  clashes  between  people  and  are  to  be 
accounted  for  countless  bloody  and  useless  wars. 

I wish  to  tell  my  story  primarily  in  order  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  several 
languages  cannot  but  have  a beneficent  influence  on  an  individual’s  life  and  will  in  no  way 
hamper  his  talents  and  aptitudes  in  other  fields  but  will  on  the  contrary  intensify  them  and 
stimulate  his  intellectual  activity  and  potential  by  broadening  his  view  upon  the  world  we  live 
in,  allowing  him  to  express  himself  better,  and  making  him  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  exist 
other  cultures  which  are  as  fascinating  and  useful  as  his  own. 

1 

r 

A brief  history  of  my  family  will  better  describe  my  origin.  We  are  Sephardic  Jews, 
that  is  descendants  of  the  Israelites  who  lived  in  Spain  until  they  were  driven  .out  of  the 
country  in  1492,  and  have  lived  in  Mediterranean  countries  ever  since.  On  my  father’s  side,  my 
grandfather  was  born  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  my  grandmother  in  the  nearby  island  of 
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Salonica.  When  they  got  married,  my  grandfather,  who  was  a tradesman,  decided  to  settle 
down  in  Egypt,  which  was  at  that  time  (1900)  a very  active  and  prosperous  country  and  was 
regarded  by  many  as  a land  of  opportunities.  They  used  to  speak  several  languages  with  equal 
fluency,  as  multilingualism  is  a very  marked  characteristic  of  Middle-Easterns.  Among  these 
were  Turkish,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  French.  But  Spanish,  or  a dialect  of  it  called  Ladino,  was  the 
language  most  currently  used  in  their  rapidly  expanding  family. 

Nine  children  were  born  to  them,  six  boys  and  three  girls,  of  which  my  father,  born  in 
1903,  is  the  eldest.  They  had  no  specific  nationality  at  that  time  as  identification,  travel,  and 
citizenship  documents  were  not  of  common  usage.  But  as  time  passed,  they  were  asked  to  opt 
for  a definite  nationality.  Since  the  islands  they  came  from  were  under  Italian  domination  at 
that  time,  they  chose  to  become  officially  Italian  citizens  and  were  issued  passport  and  citizen- 
ship certificates  by  the  Counsulate.  The  number  of  Europeans  in  Egypt  was  then  considerably 
large  and'  they  owned  the  major  natural  resources  of  the  country,  thus  holding  the  reins  of  its 
economy,  which  was  therefore  virtually  in  foreign  hands.  The  British  Empire  had  a protector- 
ate over  Egypt  and  several  bases  for  armed  forces,  and  owned  the  Suez  Canal.  This  made  Cairo 
a sort  of  international  community  with  a wide  variation  of  juxtaposed  ethnic  groups,  each  one 
having  its  own  life,  cultural  events,  schools,  churches,  and  characteristic al  activities,  and  the 
knowledge  of  any  specific  language  or  set  of  languages  was  not  required  for  leading  a normal 
life  in  the  country.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  average  Egyptian-born  of  Cairo  was 
always  at  least  bilingual. 

My  father,  uncles,  and  aunts  were  therefore  sent  to  Italian  State  Public^  Schools;  but 

the  French  influence  in  the  city  was  so  overwhelmingly  strong  (as  the  French  are  known  to  be 
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excellent  propagators  of  their  own  culture)  that  this  language  did  not  take  ldng  to  play  a 
leading  role  in  their  lives.  It  was  regarded  as  the  language  of  the /elite  and  knowing  it  was  an 
unmistakable  sign  of  being  educated.  They  all  subsequently  left  the  country  and  were  literally 
scattered  all  over  the  world:  they  now  live  in  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Venezuela,  Brazil, 
to  name  only  a few.  We  do  not  exactly  lack  cosmopolitanism  in  our  family! 
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My  mother’s  native  language  is  Arabic.  Her  father,  also  a tradesman,  came  from  Syria 
and  knew  only  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  She  received  her  formal  education  in  a French  school. 
Then,  when  she  married  my  father,  it  seemed  natural  that  French  be  adopted  as  the  means  of 
communication,  since  it  was  the  only  language  that  they  knew  in  common  well  enough  to 
make  it  their  own,  Their  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  of  which  I am  the  youngest,  were 
unilingual  in  their  early  years  and  French  was  their  vernacular.  Consequently,  the  latter  slowly 
became  the  language  of  our  family  and  the  only  one  spoken  in  our  house.  ■ 

When  my  sisters  grew  up  to  school  age,  my  father  decided  that  it  would  be  advisable 
for  them  to  receive  their  education  through  the  English  language,  as  a British  uncle  of  his 
exerted  pressure  upon  him  to  that  effect.  The  increasing  anglicization  of  Egypt  and  the  arrival 
of  new  contingents  of  British  armed  forces  every  day  to  face  the  threat  of  Rommel’s  advancing 
Nazi  troops  made  them  believe  that  one  day  English  would  be  the  only  language  used  in  the 
country  by  the  power  holders.  Therefore,  after  a year  in  a French  preschool  (Jabes)  they  were 
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sent  to  an  Irish  nuns  school,  Alvernia  English  Convent  School,  from  kindergarten  to  the 
seventh  grade,  then  to  St.  Clare’s  College  from  'the  eighth  grade  till  they  matriculated. 

After  the  second  World  War  was  over  my  father  changed  his  mind  and  decided  that  we 
should  be  educated  in  our  own  mother  tongue.  Besides,  the  French  lycees  had  a reputation  of 
being  excellent  institutions  of  learning  and  the  French  curriculum  of  being  utterly  superior,  in 
shape  and  in  content,  to  the  others  in  function  at  that  time.  Consequently,  my  older  sister, 
after  getting  her  Oxford  degree,  spent  three  years  in  the  French  lycee  of  Bab  el  Luk  and 
brilliantly  obtained  her  baccalaureate  in  1952.  My  younger  sister  was  stubbornly  determined 
to  go  on  studying  in  English  and  convinced  my  father  to  let  her  complete  her  education  at  the 
American  University  in  Cairo,  from  where  she  graduated  with  a B.A.  degree  in  1956.  She  is  the 
only  member  of  our  family  to  have  received  a totally  unilingual  education. 

My  brother,  since  he  started  going  to  school  in  1945,  was  educated  entirely  in  French, 
used  French  curricula,  and  took  exams  sent  directly  from  France  in  the  same  lycee.  He  also 
learned  Latin,  English,  and  Arabic,  which  were  taught  as  foreign  languages.  When  he  graduated 
in  1959  and  obtained  his  baccalaureate  in  Mathematics,  there  was  no  place  in  Egypt  for  him  to 
go  and  pursue  further  studies  in  French,  and  he  could  not  leave  as  he  was  not  allowed  to  take 
any  money  with  him,  so  he  had  to  apply  at  the  University  of  Cairo,"  in’  the  Faculty  of 
Engineering,  where  the  media  of  instruction  were  Arabic  and  English,  the  latter  being  used 
because-  very  few  textbooks  were  in  Arabic  and  most  professors  had  received  their  degrees 
from  English  or  American  universities.  The  psychological  shock  due  to  the  abrupt  change  was 
great  and  detrimental.  He  spent  six  years  in  this  institution  where  he  had  an  enormous  trouble 

in  assimilating  and  integrating  himself  and  always  felt  alienated.  This  dreadful  experience  has 
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had  permanent  ill  effects  on  his  mind  and  personality. 

As  for  myself,  the  story  is  longer  and  more  diversified.  I had  spent  three  years  in  the 
lycee , from  kindergarten  to  grade  two,  when,  on  the  night  of  October  26,  1956,  Egypt  was  at 
war.  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Israel  attacked  Egypt  simultaneously,  as  a consequence  of  new 
President  Nasser’s  decision  to  nationalize  the  Suez  Canal  and  place  its  administration  under  the 
authority  of  his  government.  Within  the  week  that  followed  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  all 
French  and  English  citizens  were  expelled  overnight  from  the  country  and  their  property  was 
confiscated.  All  the  French  private  schools  had  been  consequently  closed,  including  mine,  so 
that  when, the  situation  went  back  to  normal  the  problem  was  to  find  a school  Where  I would 
be  admitted.  It  did  not  take  long  for  my  father  to  decide  that,  as  an  Italian^hild,  I would  be 
sent  to  an  Italian  school.  The  best  one  was  the  Scuola  Italiana  di  Stato  a Bulacco,  an  institu- 
tion under  the  direct  supervision  and  sponsorhip  of  the  Italian  consulate.  The  children  attend- 
ing this  school,  the  teachers,  and  the  administrators  were  exclusively  part  of  the  Italian  com- 
munity of  Cairo  and  Italian  was  the  only  language  used,  although  the  importance  of  knowing 
other  languages  was  stressed  since  the  very  early  grades,  since  French  and  English  and  Arabic 
were  all  taught  one  hour  (or  two)  a week,  at  least  in  the  two  grades  (two  and  three)  which  I 
attended  there.  Surprisingly  enough,  even  though  I did  not  know  a single  word  of  Italian  when 
I went  to  class  the  first  day,  I never  felt  like  a stranger.  The  teacher  paid  special  attention  to 


me  and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  what  little  French  she  knew  with  me  whenever  she  thought  that 
I hadn’t  understood  what  she  had  said,  and  my  classmates  were  extremely  friendly.  They 
would  let  me  participate  in  all  their  games,  invite  me  over  to  their  places,  altd  would  never 
laugh  at  my  difficulty  in  expressing  myself  in  Italian.  In  this  welcoming  and  warm  atmo- 
sphere, it  did  not  take  me  more  than  three  months  to  speak  the  language  with  no  accent  at  all 
and  understand  it  fairly  well.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  I could  speak  Italian  most  fluently 
and  had  many  Italian  friends,  to  the  point  that  there  was  no  way  of  distinguishing  me  from 
them  as  far  as  background  was  concerned.  Since  on  the  other  hand  French  was  constantly  used 
at  home  because  my  father  and  I were  the  only  Italian  speakers,  at  this  stage  of  my  life  I was 
perfectly  bilingual. 


The  second  year  at  the  Scuola  Italiana  passed  without  any  problem:  not  only  was  I 
fluent  and  proficient,  but.  I also  proved  to  be  an  excellent  student  in  all  subjects.  My  father 
supervised  me  closely  in  my  schoolwork  and  often  spoke  to  me  in  Italian,  always  trying  to 
make  me  feel  that  after  all  I was  Italian  myself  like  all  the  other  children  around  me  and  that 
except  maybe  for  a minor  difference  in  religion  I belonged  to  their  world  and  was  not  an 
outsider,  and  this  encouraged  me  very  much.  Never  again  in  my  life  did  I ever  feel  so  close  to 
Italy,  my  supposed  homeland  that  I have  never  seen.  From  that  time  until  I left  Egypt  several 
years  later,  I kept  flooding  the  house  with  Italian  publications  that  I used  to  read  and  reread 
endlessly  with  everlasting  interest.  Especially  during  those  longer  summers  in  Cairo,  I used  to 
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c spend  days  and  days  doing  nothing  but  reading  Italian  magazines  like  Corritre  dei  Piccoli,  Albi 
del  Falco,  Albi  della  Rosa,  la  Settimana  Enigmistica,  Intrepido,  etc.,  some  of  which  were  just 
translations  of  American  comics,  thus  giving  me  an  early  insight  into  American  life  and  history. 
Very  often  I would  go  into  Italian  crossword  competitions  with  my  father,  and  the  constant 
search  for  words  added  a great  deal  to  my  knowledge  of  the  language.  In  brief,  Italian  has 
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played  an  important  role  in  my  life  since  then. 


After  two  years  at  the  Italian  school,  members  of  my  family  insisted  that  my  father 
send  me  back  to  the  French  lycee  which  had  reopened  in  the  meantime.  The  Egyptian  author- 
ities had  placed  the  lycee  under  their  administration  and  decided  that  it  should  be  progres- 
sively converted  into  an  Arab  school.  The  name  was  changed  to  Lycee  La  Liberte , then  to 
Lycee  A1  ‘Horreya,  and  there  were  no  more  French  teachers.  The  latter  were  replaced  by 
educated  Egyptian  bilinguals,  most  of  whom  had  a European  background  and  were  themselves 
products  of  French  schools.  Little  by  little  the  French  textbooks  were  eliminated  in  favor  of 
either  the  Arabic  textbooks  used  in  the  public  schools  or  mimeographed  handouts  and  rough 
paperbacks  in‘  French  hastily  prepared  by  local  teachers,  many  of  whom  did  not  hesitate  to 
plagiarize  ignominiously  those  banned  and  rejected  French  books.  The  curriculum  was  agreed 
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upon  to  be  identical  in  content  to  that  of  Egyptian  public  schools.  The  languages  of  instruc-  < 
tion  would  be  both  French  and  Arabic  depending  on  the  grade,  the  subject,  and  the  year. 
However,  in  senior  high  school,  the  students  would  choose  between*  an  Arabic  Section  (in 
which  Arabic  would  be  the  exclusive  medium  of  instruction  and  where  French  and  English 
would  be  taught  as  second  languages)  and  a French-Arabic  Section  (in  which  both  languages 
would  be  used).  The  latter  operated  therefore  according  to  a perfect  bilingual  program.  Both 
sections  were  subdivided  into  a Literature  and  a Science  subsection.  The  examinations  were 
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officially  issued  by  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Education,  and  translated  into  French  when  the 
subject  was  taught  in  French.  As  an  example,  in  the  tenth  grade  French-Arabic  (Science) 
section,  History,  Geography  and  Civics,  Biology  and  Geology,  Art,  Philosophy,  and  Arabic 
Literature  were  taught  in  Arabic  whereas  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  French  Litera- 
ture and  Civilization  were  taught  in  French.  Intermediate  English  was  taught  as  a foreign 
language  according  to  a program  of  teaching  English  to  native  speakers  of  Arabic.  Spontane- 
ously and  not  because  of  some  school  policy,  only  the  language  in  which  the  subject  was 
taught  was  spoken  in  class.  • 

Thus  in  October  1958  I went  back  to  the  school  I had  left  two  years  earlier,  and  it 
seemed  so  different  that  I had  difficulty  recognizing  it.  During  my  first  $ear  there  ( huitieme , 
i.e.  fifth  grade)  everything  was  taught  in  French  but  the  importance  given  to  Arabic  as  a 
subject  was  disproportionately  great.  Most  of  the  students  were  native  speakers  [of  Arabic] 
and  therefore  the  required  level  of  proficiency  was  relatively  high,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  was 
the  same  as  that  in  the  Egyptian  public  schools  in  the  corresponding  grade.  But  unlike  in  the 
Italian  school,  I always  felt  that  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  and  the  students  toward  the 
foreign  element  in  the  class  was  one  of  scorn  and  condescendence  as  a reaction  sprung  from 
the  awareness  of  their  recently  acquired  political  and  economic  freedom.  The  atmosphere  was 
markedly  hostile.  Yet  I knew  that  since  for  many  complicated  reasons  I had  to  remain  in  the 
country  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  as  no  specific  plans  for  the  future  were  made  yet,  I 
had  to  learn  Arabic  by  all  means.  After  the  revolution  that  overthrew  the  monarchic  regime, 
outbursts  of  Arab  nationalism  led  the  Authorities  to  accelerate  the  process  of  de-europeanizing 
all  schools  in  the  country,  and  drastic  measures  were  taken  to  spread  out  the  language  through- 
out the  republic  and  make  its  knowledge  a sine  qua  non  for  leading  normal  life  in  the 
community.  " 


Be  it  as  it  may,  my  first  days  in  this  school  were  a nightmare  and  the  shock  was 
tremendous.  I knew  but  very  little  of  the  language  and  could  barely  decipher  it.  My  father 
hired  a private  tutor  knowing  French  who  would  come  twice  ja  week  to  give  me  the  basic 
intensive  training  that  I badly  needed.  But  since  the  approach  to  Arabic  was  fallacious  from 
the  very  beginning  due  to  the  fact  that  I was  forced  to  learn  it  against  my  will,  I came  to  hate 
this  language  with  all  my  strength  and  regret  all  those  endless  days  I had  to  spend  trying  to 
“swallow,’’  slowly  and  patiently,  Arabic  grammar,  Arabic  poems,  the  history  of  the  Arab 
world,  the  principles  of  Arab  democracy,  and  all  those  thick  and  boring  Volumes  of  Arabic 
literature,  much  of  which  was  filled  with  antisemitic  and  anti-occidentaf  propaganda.  The  fact 
tha£  I was  periodically  forced  to  write  political  themes  against  my  people,  against  my  race,  and 
against  my,  values,  or  blaspheme  aloud  during  frequent  oral  examinations,  aroused  my  angehto 
its  paroxysm.  As  outburst  of  violence  and  open  revolt  were  not  permitted  to  me  for  obvious 
reasons,  this  only  added  to  my  isolation  and  alienation  from  my  environment.  My  only  relief 
and  consolation  came  from  the  fact  that  I knew  that  this  situation  would  not  last  eternally, 
that  it  was  only  a transient,  temporary  state  that  I should  regard  merely  as  a useful  experience, 
and  that  it  preceded  the  time  when  I would  be  free-free  to  develop  my  full  potential  without 
constraint,  free  to  do  whatever  I wanted,  and  not  having  to  learn  a loathed  language  belonging 
to  a people  hostile  to  me  and  whose  constant  psychological  persecution  shook  my  nerves  and 
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resulted  in  a permanent  feeling  of  anxiety  and  insecurity  which' has  never  left  me  since. 
Besides,  constant  outstanding  scholastic  achievement  in  every  subject  regardless  of  the  medium 
of  instruction  made  me  feci  superior  and  look  down,  deep  in  my  heart  (since  I could  not  show 
it),  at  this  mass  of  fanatics  who  were  attempting  to  force  me  to  reject  my  ethnic,  cultural,  and 
religious  heritage  and  who  succeeded  only  in  adding  to  my  determination  to  preserve  it  at  all 
costs. 

V 

Patience  became  the  catchword.  I spent  eight  years  in  the  bilingual  school.  Since  the 
importance  of  Arabic  in  it  increased  With  every  passing  year  to  the  detriment  of  French,  I grew 
to  be  fluent  and  proficient  in  it  and  did  not  have  any  trouble  at  all  following  the  courses.  But 
I must  add  that  I was  always  reluctant  to  use  this  language  and  did  not  do  it  unless  I absolutely 
had  to.  Therefore  I voluntarily  never  acquired  mastery  of  it  because  I never  cared  to  and  it 
repelled  me.  This  brings  me  to  an  important  conclusion  that  I wish  to  emphasize:  a person 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  forced  to  learn  a language  and  make  his  own  if  he  does 
not  want  to  and  is  strongly  determined  to  resist,  no  matter  how  overpowering  external  pres^ 
sures  seem  to  be.  „ . 

When  I cdme  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a high  school  junior,  an  unexpected  opportunity 
presented  itself:  the  French  Cultural-  Center,  which  had  recently  reopened  its  doors,  had 
decided  to  give  the  equivalent  of  French  lycee  courses,  for  all  grades  starting  from  the  seventh, 
to  all  foreign  (non-Egyptian)  students  who  would  be  interested.  I could  hardly  believe  it  and 
yet  it  was  true!  My  very  last  year  in  school  would  be  spent  in  an  utterly  French  school,  where 
real  French  curricula  would  be  used,  and  I would  end  up  having  not  an  equivalent  of  but  the 
original  French  baccalaureate,  the  supreme  diploma  I had  always  dreamt  of  obtaining.  I can 
truthfully  say  that  the  following  year,  embellished  as  it  was  by  an  enchanting  romantic  adven- 
ture, was  the  most  unforgettable  of  my  life  yet,  and  the  relief  that  I felt  was  comparable  in 
intensity  only  to  the  shock  I had  experienced  eight  years  earlier  when  l entered  the  bilingu  al 
school.  I had  the  impression  that  I was  slowly  awakening  from  a long  nightmare.  The  students 
were  almost  exclusively  French  or  native  speakers,  and  the  teachers  were  all  French.  I par- 
ticipated actively  in  many  of  their  cultural  events,  made  several  friends,  studied  hard  but 
willingly  in.,the  language  I loved,  and  eventually,  on  the  eighth  of  June,  1967,  when  the  six-day 
war  opposing  the  Arab  countries  to  their  sworn  enemy  Israel  was  still  raging  in  the  sands  of  the 
Sinai  desert,  I received  my  baccalaureate  with  highest  honors,  having  obtained  nearly  the 
maximum  grade  in  both  oral  and  written  examinations,  whereas  as  much  as  60  percent  of  all 
the  students  registered  for.  this  set  of  tests,  in  France  and  throughout  the  world,  were  to  fail 
that  year.  * 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  come  back  to  the  crude  reality  when  the  academic  year  was 
over:  the  humiliation  of  defeat  pushing  the  Egyptian  authorities  to  seek  revenge  on  defense- 
less civilians,  the  situation  of  the  few  remaining  Jews  in  Egypt  became  extremely  precarious. 
My  parents  and  I (solo  members  of  our  whole  family  left  in  Egypt)  were  saved  from  direct 
persecution  by  the  mere  fact  that  we  were  nationals  of  a foreign  country  and  were  therefore 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  our  consulate.  At  that  time  my  brother-in-law,  an  American 
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attorney,  was  feverishly  working  at  obtaining  U.S.  emergency  immigrant 'visas  for  us.  When 

1 

they  were  finally  issued,  a few  days  after  the  open  war  was  over,  my  father  refused  them  as  his 
pride  forbad  him  to  have  to  depend  on  anybody,  Ipven  his  own  children,  after  having  worked 
incessantly  all  his  life  to  be  financially  independent,  and  as  his  age  and  health  would  not  allow 
him  to  start  a completely  new  life  from  scratch  in  a foreign  country.  “My  visa  was  not  valid 
’ l without  them  so  I had  to  leave  Egypt,  alone  and  penniless,  with  no  hope  of  ever  going  back. 
After  a short  visit  with  my  uncle  in  Brussels,  I was  issued  a refugee  visa  allowing  me  to  stay 
two  years  in  the  U.S.  as  a “conditional  entrant,”  before  applying  for  permanent  residence  and 
then  citizenship. 


Finally,  I left  the  old  world  for  the  new  and  landed  in  New  York  on.  the  26th  of 
February,  1968,  ready  to  start  a new  chapter  of  my  life:  eighteen  years  in  a prison  were  gone, 
buried  and  forgotten.  At  long  last,  I was  entirely  FREE!  * 

* 

The  first  problem  that  I had  to  face  was  the  language  barrier.  The  latter  had  to  be 
overthrown  by  all  means  as  soon  as  possible  as  I was  planning  to  complete  my  education  in  a 
major  university  where  I had  been  admitted.  I had  but  a theoretical,  bookish  knowledge  of 
English,  mainly  acquired  through  personal  reading,  and  the  more  I learned  about  this  language 
the  more  fascinating  and  fertile  I found  it,  so  that  my  interest  in  it  never  ceased  to  grow.  As  I 
started  to  realize  that  the  United  States  was  such  an  overwhelmingly  unilingual  country  in 
which  the  ability  to  communicate  in  English  was  of  primary  importance,  I was  somewhat 
frightened  as  I had  never  used  that  language  in  everyday  life.  But  I took  this  temporary  inability 
as  a challenge  and  decided  that,  the  only  way  to  learn  a language  is  to  speak  it  constantly,  read 
as  much  as  possible  in  it,  think  in  it,  and  associate  with  its  native  speakers  regardless  of  the 
frustrations  resulting  from  the  inevitable  and  often  hilarious  mistakes,  or  from  the  difficulty  of 
finding,  the  right  words  at  the  right  time.  This  feeling  of  incompleteness  arising  from  one’s 
inability  to  express  one’s  thoughts  in  perfectly  structured,  grammatically  correct,  understand- 
able sentences  in  a foreign  language  is  what  worried  me  most.  But  I overcame  it;  and  the 
method  seemed  to  have  good  results,  for  within  a few  months  I was  satisfactorily  fluent  and 
felt  so  much  at  ease  in  English  that  language  was  no  longer  a handicap.  But  I purposefully 
avoid  to  use  in  conversation  those  few  French  words  that  have  been  incorporated  untouched  in 
the  English  language:  I can’t  pronounce  them  the  American  way!  I still  have  an  accent  of 
which  time  will  hopefully  get  rid.  Since  I started  taking  courses,  I am  a straight-A  student,  at 
which  I am  the  first  to  be  surprised  considering  that  I never  studied  in  English  before.  Now  a 
year  has  passed  since  I stepped  foot  in  this  friendly  and  welcoming  Land  of  Freedom,  and  my 
fears  are  of  a totally  different  nature:  I am  afraid  that  as  time  passes  the  americanizing 
pressures  within  the  melting  pot  will  eventually  erase  the  linguistic  knowledge  from  my  mind 
leaving  me  American  and  unilingual,  as  happened  to  my  nieces! 

* • • . s 

An  educator  will  retain  from  my  story  that  throughout  my  school-life  four  languages  " 

have  been  used  as  media  for  my  instruction  without  my  academic  achievement  having  in  the 
least  suffered  from  the  various  “switches”.  This  is  the  reason  why  I insisted  so  much  on  it:  it  is 

most  remarkable  that  my  intelligence,  talents  and  creativity  have  not  been  altered  in  any  way 
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(unless  they  have  been  stimulated)  by  my  acquired  knowledge  of  several  languages.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that,  multilingualism  is  a gratuitous, asset  that  anybody  can  obtain  if  he  cares  to 
and  works  at  it  early  enough.  It  is  the  key  to  tolerance  and  understanding  between  cultures, 
and  from  there  to  freedom  and  peace. 
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I.  LARAZA 


Introduction 

Although  the  Spanish-speaking  community  has.  suffered  decades  of  poverty,  discrimi- 
nation, and  alienation  from  the  larger  society,  every  member  of  La  Raza  (The  Race)  sees 
himself  as  belonging  to  a sort  of  chosen  people,  with  a glorious  destiny.  His.  self-concept  is 
molded  by  his  dual  position  as  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  as  member  of  his  ethnic  group. 
The  cultural  and  spiritual  bonds  of  La  Raza  are  said  to  be  derived  from  God  and  are  taken  to 
be  divine  and  infinite;  they  are  the  source  of  his  strength.  According  to  these  views,  any  failure 
to  achieve  the  heights  of  possibility  within  this  context  is  due  to  the  sins  of  the  individual 
member  of  the  group. 1 Of  all  Spanish-speakers,  it  is  the  Mexican  Americans  who  identify 
themselves  most  closely  with  this  concept. 

t 

This  paper  will  focus  on  a few  problems,  distinct  from  individual  sin,  which  have 
helped  to  abort  the  dreams  of  La  Raza.  Limitations  in  scope  are  imposed  by  the  great  number 
of  perspectives  that  would  be  necessary  to  cover  the  subject  completely.  There  is  a voluminous 
and  relatively  adequate  literature  on  the  history,  demography,  problems,  and  education  of  the 
Mexican  American,  and  we  invite  the  reader  to  consult  our  bibliography  for  further  suggestions 
in  pursuing  the,,  subject.  It  is  hoped  merely  that  this  paper  will  serve  as  a reminder  of  some  of 
the  crucial  issues,  a spur  to  further  investigation,  and  an  indication  of  our  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  education  for  this  large  non-English- speaking  group  is  desperately  in  need  of  reform. 

Demographic  Data 

Estimates  of  the  total  number  of  Spanish-speakers  in  the  United  States  run  from  about 
four  million  to \ ten.  Approximately  80  percent  of  the  total  live  in  the  five  states  of  the 
Southwest  (Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas)  and  constitute  about  12 
percent  of  this  area’s  total  population.  According  to  the  1960  census  (whose  figures  were 
^ , based  on  surname),  of  the  total  Southwest  Spanish-surname  population,  82.1  percent  are 
located  in  California  and  Texas,  with  California  having  a slightly  higher  actual  number  2 
Nevertheless,  New  Mexico  has  a higher  proportion  of  minority  speakers  than  any  other 
state2 -^about  40  percent^.  New  Mexican  Spanish-speakers  call  themselves  Spanish  Americans 
and  trace  their  Spanish  heritage  back  to  the  16th  century.  Even  though  the  rise  in  population 
in  the' Southwest  has  been  general,  the  figures  show  an  estimated  increase  of  80  percent  in  the 
number  of  Spanish-speakers  alone  from  1940  to  1960.  The  1960  census  reveals  the  cities  with 
"the  largest  .number  of  Spanish-surname  individuals  to  be  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  arid  San 
Antonio.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Indian  groups  (particularly  the  Navajo),  birth  rate 
and  immigration  figures  for  the  Spanish-speaking  indicate  the  largest  population  increase  of 
any  minority  group  in  the  United  States. 

Historical  Sketch  ° . 

By  1521  the  conquest  of  the  Aztec  empire  was  completed  by  the  Spanish  conquista- 
dores.  The  16th  and  17th  centuries  were  then  marked  by  expeditions  into  what  is  now  the 
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American  Southwest  by  such  adventurers  as  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  Coronado.  It  was  in  New 
Mexico  that  the  first  permanent  Spanish  settlement  of  this  area  was  made,  with  the  discovery 
of  silveym  Zacatecas  in  1548.  This  was  more  than  50  years  before  the  English  settlers  reached 
our  eastern  shores.  Santa  Fe  was  established  in  1609,  two  years  after  the  English  first  settled  in 
Virginia.  The  first  permanent  Texas  settlement  (1690)  was  also  made  by  the  Spaniards,  this 
time  not  for  silver  but  for  fear  of  a French  invasion,  fcor  approximately  three  centuries  Spanish 
was  thus  the  dominant  tongue  of  the  rulers  of  the  Southwest.  This  period  ended  around  the 
mid-nineteenth  century: 

...by  1833  Spain  has  been  driven  out  of  the  New  World  and  the  Southwest  was 
governed  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  but  the  United  States  mqved  swiftly  onto 
the  scene.  In  an  almost  bloodless  conquest  in  1846,  General  Stephen  W.  Kearne 
occupied  the  area,  urging  the  residents— in  their  native  Spanish— not  to  resist. 

When  the  Treaty  of  Guadalup e-Hidalgo  assigned  the  Mexican  Cession  to  the 
United  States  in  1848,  its  predominantly  Spanish-speaking  inhabitants  became 
citizens  of  a new  nation.  5 

-J  t 

At  this  point  the  power  shifted  from  the  Spanish-speaking  majority  to  the  English- 
speaking  minority,  and  those  who  had  fought  on  the  Mexican  side  (not  all  Spanish-speakers 
did)  became  a conquered  people  and  second  class  citizens.  English  speakers  who  commanded  a 
Spanish-speaking  labor  force  were  not  blind  to  the  darker  skins  of  their  workers,  and  at  that 
time  the  social  and  economic  base  of  Texas  was  much  like  that  of  th6  Southeast,  i.e.,  centered 
around  white  supremacy. 

Southwestern  settlement  and  colonization  patterns  were  not  all  the  same  in  terms  of 
isolation,  numbers,  and  kinds  of  social  structures,  but  there  were  elements  common  to  all 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  an  agrarian  folk  culture  among  the  Spanish-speaking— a culture 
ill-equipped  to  cope  with  the  competitive  technological  society  so  soon  to  blossom  around  it. 
In  an  English  ruled  territory,  most  Spanish  speakers  did  not  blossom  in  the  same  way. 

Only  the  vestiges  of  a once  highly  literate  Spanish  culture  could  survive 
the  rigors  of  the  Southwest;  what  remained  might  best  be  described  as  a folk 
* society  in  which,  by  necessity,  the  main  concern  was  with  elemental  needs— the 
maintenance  of  life  itself— and  only  a very  few  relatively  wealthy  individuals 
could  afford  the  luxury  of  literacy  or  education  in  the  formal  sense.  ^ 

The  fact  that  those  who»,first  settled  the  area  were  working. too  hard  at  mere  existence 
to  cultivate  the  rich  mine  of  Hispanic  tradition;  that  after  1848  some  of  them  found  them- 
selves without  land;  that  they  received  the  poorest  jobs,  wages,  housing,  services,  and  schools; 

* . 3 

that  Texas,  in  particular,  was  geared  to  a slave-holding  society  in  which  color  was  taken  as  a 
mark  of  inferiority;  all  these  factors  contributed  to  starting  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty  and 
discrimination  which  has  continued  up  to  the  present  day. 
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Immigrant  and  Migrant  Laborers 

The  stereotyping  of  the  Mexican  American  as  lowest  class,  poor,  and  illiterate  has  been 
reinforced  through  American  history  by  the  thousands  of  immigrant  and/or  migrant  laborers 
who  have  traveled  about  the  United  States  in  greater  and  lesser  numbers,  depending  on  the 
labor  force  needs  and,  more  recently,  on  the  wage  scale  conflict  centered  in  the  border  states. 
Until  1910  there  was  only  a trickle  of  legal  and  illegal  (“wetback”)  . Mexican  immigration.  The 
largest  numbers  came  in  a wave  between  1910  and  1930.  Fifteen  percent  of  all  Mexicans  who 
have  come  to  date  immigrated  into  this  country  during  the  1920’s,  owing  to  the  Mexican 
Revolution  and  to  the  expanding  agricultural  opportunities  of  that  period  in  the  United  States. 
By  the  1930’s  the  percentage  of  those  born  in  Mexico  had  grown  significantly  in  all  five 
Southwestern  states.  After  1949,  such  laborers  were  employed  under  Public  Law  78;  but  since 
its  abolishment  on  December  31,  1964,  they,  like  workers  of  other  countries,  enter  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  which  provides  for  the  importation  of  foreign  workers  if  like 
workers  are  not  available  in  the  United  States.  The  migrant  force  today— both  native  and 
immigrant— remains  sizeable,  although  it  fluctuates  with  the  demand. 

Educational  Failure 

Seventy-five  percent  of  all  Mexican  American  children  of  school  age  are  enrolled  in 
school,  but  the  number  in  high  school  is  only  one-third  what  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
population.  In  New  Mexican  schools,  of  60,000  Spanish-speakers  enrolled,  over  one-third  are 
in  the  first  grade.  (One  wonders  how  many  years  they  spend  there  ) More  than  one-half  are  in 
the  first  three  grades  and  55  percent  of  those  above  first  grade  are  more  than  two  years 
over-age  for  their  level.  ^ In  Texas,  among  Mexican  American  children  entering  the  first  grade, 
about  80  percent  are  not  promoted.8  The  average  for  Mexican  Americans  14  years  of  age  and 
older  in  the  Southwest  is  only  about.  8 years  o/  schooling  compared  with  12  for  the  average 
Anglo-American.  The  dropout  rate  is  over  twice  the  national  average.  As  Thomas  P;  Carter  has 
said,  “We  have  not  taken  very  good  care  of  some  of  our  children.”^ 

Possible  Sources  of  Educational  Failure 

Even  a cursory  glance  at  the  literature  on  the  subject,  brings  failures  and  complexities 
into  focus.  The  main  conflicts  appear  to  derive  from  economic,  cultural,  and  sociological 
factors.  As  outlined  by  Brussell, 1 0 there  appeal  to  be  five  broad  areas  of  difficulty:  (1)  spatial 
separateness;  (2)  sterotypes  and  discrimination;  (3)  cultural  differences,  including  value  orien- 
tations; (4)  language  difference  and  the  school  experience;  and  (5)  rate  of  acculturation.  To 
these  categories  we  would  like  to  add  a sixth:  the  culture  of  poverty  as  it  relates  to  the 
Spanish-speaking.  Although  none  of  those  categories  can,  in  reality,  be  considered  in  isolation, 

this  type  of  breakdown  can  be  useful  for  purposes  of  discussion. 

(1)  Spatial  Separateness 

Communication  lines  between  Spanish-speakers  and  the  dominant  culture  have  been 
marked  throughout  United  States  history  by  failure  and  apathy.  Both  a cause  and  an  effect  of 
this  has  been  physical  separation  of  the  Mexican  American  and  Anglo  groups.  Urbanization 
and  industrialization  have  brought  more  Mexican  Americans  into  urban  .enclaves  called  barrios 


or  colonias,  usually  in  the  older  and  more  neglected  part  of  town.  Some  of  the  possible  causes 
of  enclave  formation  are  poverty,  discrimination,  language  barriers,  the  large  family  structure, 
occupational  patterns,  a feeling  of  hostility  toward  Anglos,  and  insecurity  in  interacting  with 
them.  This,  of  course,  leads  to  de  facto  segregation  in  the  schools,  a slow  rate  of  acculturation, 
and  isolation  from  social  and  governmental  services;  in  other  words,  a perpetuation  of  low 
scholastic  achievement,  continued  poverty,  and  second-class  citizenship.  Nevertheless,  enclaves 
also  yield  certain  positive  results,  including  language  maintenance,  a sense  of  belonging,  and 
security  in  a non-hostile  environment. 

| 

A different  type  of  spatial  separatehess  affects  the  migrant  workers.  Owing  to  the  high 
mobility  of  this  group,  all  the  negative  factors  mentioned  above  converge  to  perpetuate  a low 
level  of  academic,  social,  and  economic  achievement.  For  the  children,  there  is  no  continuity 
in  education.  They  miss  about  one-third  of  the  school  year,  and  state  school  laws  are  fre- 
quently not  applicable  to  children  whose  residence  is  not  fixed. 

42. 

(2)  Stereotypes  and  Discrimination 

The  problem  of  stereotyping  has  seemed  to  work  three  ways  in  this  ethnic  conflict. 
Research  studies  have  noted  Anglo  stereotyping  based  on  decades  of  discriminatory  practices 
against  Mexican  Americans.  Discrimination  can  take  many  forms.  John  Burma  attempts  a 
synthesis  of  factors  in  the  case  in  point: 

4.7 

For  one  thing,  Mexicans  are  often  dark,  and  darkness  of  skin  was  already  a 
badge  of  alleged  inferiority  before  most  Mexicans  came  upon  the  scene.  Sec- 
ond,  they  are  predominantly  poor,  and  so  suffer  from  class  discrimination. 

Third,  their  culture  is  different,  and  hence  is  looked  upon  as  inferior.  Fourth, 
they  are  Catholic  in  a predominantly  Protestant  country.  Fifth,  theirs  is  a 
different  language,  and  when  used  in  public  it  accentuates  differences  and  may 
make  Anglos  feel  excluded,  fear  insult,  and  so  forth.  In  addition  to  these  facts 
there  are  a number  of  fairly  common  charges,  no  one  of  which  is  correct  and  all 
of  which  are  somewhat  commonly  accepted.  For  example:  “Mexicans  are  clan- 
nish. ” “Family  life  and  morals  among  Mexicans  are  both  different  and  lower.  ” 
“Mexicans' live  only  for  the  day,  lack  drive,  energy  and  foresight.”  “Mexicans 
are  childish,  improvident,  given  to  producing  too  many  children  and  getting 
drunk  too  often.  ” Actually,  few  Anglos  know  anything  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
barrio....  * * 

0 

Naturally  the  Mexican  American  is  confused  and  intimidated.  He  has  very  little  tangible  to 
fight.  Ruth  D.  Tuck  puts  it  well:  “Rather  than  having  the  job  of  battering  down  a wall,  the 
Mexican  American  finds  himself  entangled  in  a spider  web,  whose  outlines  are  difficult  to  see 
but  whose  clinging,  silken  strands  hold  tight.”  ^ • 

But  the  Mexican  Americans  also  indulge  in  this  human  yet  inhumane  categorizing, 

deeming  Anglos  “braggarts,  conceited,  inconstant,  insincere,  mercenary,  exploitative,  and  un- 

kind.”13  , 

# . 
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The  third  type  of  stereotyping  is  the  Spanish-speakers’  own  self-image -the  way 
they  have  been  “taught”  to  view  themselves.  There  is  a broad  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Mexican  Americans  to  concede  the  superiority  of  Anglo  ways  and  to  regard  themselves 
as  inferior  and  incapable  of  advancement. 

The  problem  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  few  leaders  or  models  of 
success  which  they  can  follow,  their  society  dictates  that  those  who  succeed  in  the 
Anglo  culture  are  then  to  be  considered  “traitors”  by  the  rest  of  the  Mexican  American 
community.  And  those  who  succeed  are  the  ones  most  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of 
Anglicizing  as  quickly  as  possible,  of  cutting  themselves  off  from  their  cultural  roots. 

(3)  Cultural  Differences,  Including  Value  Orientations 

Under  this  heading  there  are  several  categories  mentioned  by  Brussell,  but  five  of  these 
seem  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  helpful  in  determining  where  the  two  cultures  con- 
flict: (a)  traditionalism  (b)  familism  (c)  paternalism  (d)  personalism,  and  (e)  fatalism.  Although 
any  drawing  together  and  “boxing-up”  of  this  kind  runs  a heavy  risk  of  distortion  and  over- 
simplification, and  although  these  characteristics  may  vary  according  to  generation,  location, 
background,  and  other  individual  circumstances,  a basic  understanding  of  these  widely  accepted 
culture  concepts  can  perhaps  help  reduce  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding. 

a 

(a)  Traditionalism 

Mexican  American  society  is  based  on  folk  culture,  that  is,  group  history  and-beliefs 
are  transmitted  orally  down  through  the  generations.  Although  now  largely  an  urban  popula- 
tion. this  society  has  held  on  to  its  traditionally  rural  folk  culture,  seen  most  clearly  in  beliefs 
regarding  illness  and  cures.  While  other  culture  characteristics  are  crucial,  it  is  the  strong  sense 
of  traditionalism  which  makes  the  others  so  binding.  Mexican  Americans  are  hesitant  to  give 
up  the  old  unless  the  new  offers  a clear  and  workable  alternative.  Anglo  culture  on  the  other 
hand  assumes  the  possibility  of  progress  through  change,  with  an  entire  technology  based  on 
this'premise.  For  the  school  this  difference  has  repercussions  on  goals,  the  idea  of  efficiency, 
and  the  whole  realm  of  life-style,  which  teachers  attempt  to  inculcate. 

(b)  Familism 

The  Mexican  American  family  is  a large  but  tightly  knit  organization.  Each  member  has 
a role  well  defined  by  sex,  age,  and  kinship  relation.  Sons  are  expected  to  show  respect  for 
their  elders  and  to  be  protectors  of  the  younger  members;  the  feminine  role  is  totally  family- 
oriented.  For  the  Mexican  American  obligation  to  the  family  colors  every  outside  endeavor- 
relationship  with  friends,  the  teacher,  and  other  members  of  society.  If  the  teacher  believes 
one  way  and  parents  another,  respect  for  parents  traditionally  requires  that  their  judgment 
prevail.  The  male  has  obligations  stretching  further  than  his  immediate  family;  thus  .any  eco- 
nomic success  he  achieves  rarely  gives  him  opportunity  for  social  ascent.  His  funds  are  merely 
spread  further.  Once  again,  before  loyalty  to  a system  or  before  education  comes  loyalty  to 

the  family. 
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(c)  Paternalism 

This  culture  trait  is  seen  in  the  superordination  of  the  male  sex.  His  prestige  increases 
as  he  demonstrates  his  abilities  as  head  of  the  household.  Machismo  is  also  part  of  this 
masculine  role,  though  understandings  of  its  meaning  differ. 

The  male  in  Hispanic  culture  is  an  explorer  and  conqueror-of  ideas,  of 
lands,  and  of  women.  He  functions  as  a unit  which  defies  categorization.  He  is 
both  a Cortes  and  a Quijote.  ^ 


So  say  one  pair  of  authors.  But  in  the  view  of  Jose  Cardenas,  research  on  the  social  character- 
istics of  Mexican  Americans  has  frequently  led  to  misunderstandings  and  misinterpretations. 


Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  typical  and  erroneous  interpretation 
of  the  machismo  concept  which  is.. .presented  as  almost  synonymous  to  sexual 
promiscuity.  ^ $ 

(d)  Personalism 

Related  to  certain  aspects  of  machismo,  the  family  orientation,  and  fatalism  is  the 
Spanish  speaker’s  feeling  about  personal  interaction.  Rather  than  responding  to  a man  in  terms 
of  his  social  or  economic  position,  Mexican  Americans  react  to  and  judge  him  as  a whole  being, 
as  an  individual. 


He  is  first  of  all  a man,  and  only  secondarily  a storekeeper,  a mechanic,  or  even 
a lawyer  or  physician ; the  role  is  not  promoted  at  the  expense  of  the  man. 
This  leaves  him  at  a distinct  disadvantage  in  economic  competition  with  the 
Anglo,  but  he  will  get  his  satisfactions  from  being  ruler  in  his  own  family,  and 
master  of  his  own  personal  destiny.  ^ ^ 


A reflection  of  this  can  be  seen  in  their  strong  personal  obligations  and  attachments  to  family 
and  friends.  On  the  political  level  also  they  tend  to  react  toward  a candidate  not  on  the  basis 
of  abstract  principles  or  group  necessity,  but  rather  on  a strictly  human  or  individual  basis. 
Anglo  .culture  is  much  more  group  oriented,  more  geared  toward  identification  in  terms  of  a 
social  or  economic  role,  and  more  abstract. 

While  Anglos  emphasize  individual  initiative,  it  is  a socialized  initiative 
calling  for  self-expression  within  certain  limits.  The  Spanish-speaking  individual 

may  transcend  these  limits,  and,  emphasizing  the  elements  of  personalism i,  place 
loyalty  on  an  individual  basis.  ^ ^ B 
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(e)  Fatalism 

Religion,  folk  culture,  and  economics  have  all  had  their  part  in  making  Mexican  Amer- 
icans deterministic  in  their  orientation.  They  believe  theniselves  to  be  subject  to  nature  in  a 
world  in  which  everything  is  God’s  will,  in  which  hardships  and  difficulties  are  adjusted  to, 
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rather  than  overcome.  In  this  culture  the  fortune  of  the  individual  is  predestined,  and  accep- 
tance is  the  means  by  which  the  individual  copes. 

This  concept  is  tied  very  strongly  to  Mexican  American  ideas  of  time,  traditionalism, 
efficiency,  and  achievement.  Anglo  culture  sets  great  store  by  the  future:  gratification  is  put 
off  today  in  order  to  achieve  more  gratification  tomorrow.  The  Mexican  American  lacks  this 
future  orientation. 

[He],  on  the  other  hand,  feels  that  the  present  cannot  be  ignored.. ..He 

does  not  look  upon  the  future  with  vision,  nor  does  he  brood  over  the  past..:. 

The  Mexican  American  is  dedicated  to  living  the  moment  to  its  fullest  extent  in 

IQ 

the  roles  he  finds  assigned  to  him  by  God. 


(f)  Implications  of  Culture  Differences 

In  terms  of  schooling,  one  of  the  more  important  concepts  related  to  the  above 
considerations  is  parental  attitude  toward  higher  education.  If  the  Mexican  American  parent  is 
not  normally  driven  by  the  same  Anglo  passion  for  social  and  economic  prestige,  then  we  can 
. see  why  the  concomitant  value  placed  on  further  schooling  does  not  rank  high  on  his  list  of 
priorities.  Add  this  to  the  humiliation  and  alienation  often  experienced  in  the  school  environ- 
ment, the  years  of  social  and  economic  failure  in  the  history  of  the  Mexican  American  family, 
the  idea  that  this  is  their  rightful  place  in  the  world,  and  any  attempt  to  “get  ahead”  would  be 
a sin  against  both  God  and  the  family  heritage;  add  also  the  fact  that  they  “feel  that  the 
ceaseless  push  of  advancement  has  fettered  the  Anglo’s  integrity  and  intellectual  ability  [and] 
that  inactivity  and  leisure  are  in  themselves  worthwhile  goals” 1 y and  we  readily  see  that  the 
school  system  as  it  exists  today  and  the  entering  Mexican  American  child  are  going  to  have 
some  sefious  differences  about  what  it  means  to  be  a successful  individual,  what  one  should  do 
with  his  time,  what  the  direction  of  one’s  life  should  be,  and  what  role  in  society  is  desirable. 


Nevertheless  one  must  be  careful  in  ascribing  all,  or  even  most,  scholastic  difficulties  to 
divergence  in  value  orientation.  The  fact  is  that  much  research  is  needed  to  clarify  areas  of 
most  concern.  For  example,  it  has  been  stated  time  and  again  that  a prime  source  of  difficulty 
is  low  level  educational  aspirations  both  on  the  part  of  Mexican  American  parents  and  on  the 
I - part  of  their  children.  And  yet  the  famous  Coleman  report  found  that  failure  was  largely  a 

" Result  of  inadequate  programs  and  language  differences.  Quoting  Martin  Deutsch: 


No  matter  how  the  parents  might  aspire  to  a higher  achievement  level  for  their 
child,  their  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  operational  implementation,  combined 
with  the  child's  early  failure  experiences  in  the  school,  can  so  effectively  atten- 
uate confidence  in  his  ability  ever  to  handle  competently  challenge  in  the 
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academic  area,  that  the  child  loses  all  motivation.  ^ 
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( 4)  The  Language  Difference  and  the  School  Experience 

From  the  Anglo  viewpoint  Spanish  is  the  primary  symbol  of  the  “for- 
eignness”  of  the  Mexican-American.  For  the  Latin,  Spanish  is  the  primary 
symbol  of  loyalty  to  La  Raza.  The  Mexican-American  who  speaks  English  in  a 
gathering  of  conservative  Latins  is  mocked  and  regarded  as  a traitor  to  La  Raza 
Among  members  of  the  lower  class,  such  linguistic  disloyalty  is  forgiven  only 
when  a man  is  drunk.  ^ ^ 

Imagine  the  Mexican  American  child  as  he  enters  the  school  environment-punished  by 
educators  for  speaking  his  native  tongue  and  chastized  by  his  family  and  friends  if  he  does  not! 
All  the  value  orientation  factors  mentioned  above  combined  with  the  slow  rate  of  accultur- 
ation discussed  later  create  a climate  fof  high  retention  of  Spanish.  This  high  level  of  language 
maintenance  has  gone  on  for  centuries  and  shows  only  limited  likelihood  of  change  today. 

For  the  Mexican  American  entering  school,  his  language  may  be  a complex  mixture  of 
Spanish  and  English.  He  comes  to  school  knowing  some  English,  but  uses  it  infrequently.  Many 
of  the  objects,  social  relationships,  and  cultural  attitudes  are  unfamiliar  to  him;  thus  the 
process  of. learning  the  new  language  becomes  even  more  frustrating  and  bewildering.  The 
school  situation  tends  to  be  artificial  insofar  as  its  ingredients  are  not  reinforced  in  the  home, 
and  the  learning  process  can  become  mere  parroting  and  enforced  reaction.  Methods  by  which 
educators  have  tried  to  cope  with  this  situation  include  what  amounts  to  de  facto  segregation 
when  grouping  of  Spanish-speaking  children  is  done  in  such  a way  as  io  isolate  them  from  the 
rest  because  of  the  “language  barrier.”  In  places,  de  facto  segregation  also  exists  between 
schools  because  of  the  physical  isolation  of  the  batrios.  In  addition,  the  child  may  be  up 
against  a psychological  barrier.  Not  only  is  there  little  that  resembles  hit  ov/n  culture  and  value 
orientation  patterns  in  the  school;  the  social  situation  is  markedly  different  too.  None  of  the 
warmth  and  plasticity  found  in  the  home  is  reproduced  to  any  degree  in  tn*.  school  system.  In 
some  schools  even  today  Spanish  is  forbidden  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  playground,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  child’s  self-concept.  As  the  schooling  goes  on,  even  though  English  fluency 
increases,  the  damage  has  been  done  and  the  child  falls  further  and  further  behind,  until  in 
most  cases  he  d ps  out. 

(5)  Slow  Rate  of  Acculturation 

It  is  clear  that  many  of  the  above  elements  add  to  the  already  extreme  sense  of 
alienation  from  the  mainstream  of  American  culture  felt  by  the  average  Mexican  American. 
Since  the  beginning  of  interaction  between  the  two  cultures  the  situation  has  been  marked  by 
relatively  slow  acculturation  on  the  part/pf  this  group,  if  we  compare  it  with  other  minorities. 
Some  of  the  possible  factors  involved  in  mis  phenomenon  include: 

a.  The  maintenance  of  a rural,  folk  culture  and  the  concomitant  lack  of  close  ties 
either  with  the  richer  aspect  of  Hispanic  heritage  or  with  the  urban  middle  class  culture  of  the 
majority  of  Anglo  Americans. 

b.  Recurring  links  between  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  the  border  states  and 
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Mexico,  in  terms  of  immigration  flow,  printed  materials,  and  the  entertainment  media  (radio, 
television,  and  motion  pictures). 

c.  Physical  and  social  isolation  as  previously  described  and  for  the  reasons  mentioned. 

d.  Relatively  few  Mexican  Americans  able  io  provide  leadership  or  serve  as  models  of 

success  (for  the  reasons  discussed  above). 

e.  Attitudes  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  toward  the  Anglos. 

Madsen  sees  the  acculturation  process  taking  place  on  three  levels.  The  base  line  is  the 

traditional  Mexican  folk  culture  of  the  lower  class,  manual  laborers  generally.  This  level  is 

strongly  influenced  by  United  States  economy  and  technology,  but  has  the  highest  retention 

of  the  divergent  values  derived  from  the  Mexican  heritage.  The  second  level  of  acculturation 

embraces  those  individuals  who  are  neither  fish  nor  fowl.  Either  they  have  had  a fair  amount 

of  experience  outside  the  folk  culture  into  which  they  were  born  or  they  are  struggling  to 

make  the  transition.  Those  who  achieve  status  in  the  Anglo  world  are  considered  to  be  on  the 

third  level  of  acculturation.  They  (and  those  who  belong  to  the  second  level)  are  generally  of 

the  middle  or  upper  class,  relatively  free  of  the  factors  associated  with  the  culture  of  poverty 

discussed  in  the  next  section.  Madsen  says  what  one  could  predict,  that  “the  three  levels  of 
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Mexican-American  acculturation  frequently  represent  a three-generational  process.” 

(6)  The  Culture  of  Poverty 

According  to  the  1960  census,  incomes  of  Southwestern  Spanish-sumame  individuals 
are  typically  lower  than  incomes  of  Anglo  individuals  of  the  same  area.  In  Texas  more  than 
half  the  Spanish-sumame  families  have  an  income  of  less  than  $3,000  per  year.  In  Educational 
Needs  of  the  Mexican  American Horatio  Ulibarrf  has  elaborated  on  what  has  been  termed 
the  “culture  of  poverty”  as  it  pertains  to  this  ethnic  group.  As  he  says,  there  are  certain  traits 
common  to  all  groups  with  similarly  low  levels  of  economic  and  social  environment.  The  plane 
of  existence  on  which  these  families  have  to  live  creates  an  ironic  situation  that  moves  Ulibarn 
to  remark  that  “the  cost  of  being  poor,  financially,  is  very  expensive.”  Related  to  this  cultural 
phenomenon  are  many  of  the  psychplogical,  economic,  social,  and  physical  characteristics 
associated  with  educational  failure:  poorer  physical  and  mental  health,  inadequate  skills,  lack 
of  intellectual  stimuiation,  lack  of  motivation  and  high  expectations,  a focus  on  survival  rather 
than  on  social  ascent,  planning  on  a short-term  basis,  hostility  toward  the  prosperous  and  fear 
of  exploitation,  and  a definite  fatalistic  tendency.  As  Ulibarn  says,  there  must  be  change. 

This  necessity  requires  imagination  and  perhaps  totally  different  types 
of  educational  programs.  It  requires  programs  which  will  widen  the  scope  t f 
experience  of  these  individuals  so  that  they  will  see  that  there  is  another  way  of 
life....  Above  all,  they  must  be  removed  from  the  downward  spiral  of  economic 
and  psychological  poverty.^  , 

Some  Questions 

We  have  presented  several  facets  of  the  issue  and  we  know  that  some  way  out  of  the 
maze  must  be  found.  But  what  is  the  solution?  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a cultural  group 
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ill-equipped  to  cope  with  their  environment  or  to  become  successful,  contented  members  of 
,the  dominant  society.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo  society  has  not  yet  shown  itself  suffi- 
ciently plastic  to  be  able  to  incorporate  the  valuable  ingredients  of  this  different  way  of  life. 

...  the  Hispano  culture  offers  many  of  those  things  in  which  our  own  culture  is 
so  deficient....  Their  interacting  efficient  family  structure  is  far  superior  in  sta- 
bility to  our  own  divorce-ridden  one.  Their  filial  respect,  love  of  home  and 
family,  and  fortitude  in  the  face  of  adversity  all  fit  the  American  ideal ? Califor- 
nia  and  Texas,  among  other  states,  could  benefit  largely  from  the  racial  and 
* ethnic  tolerance  found  among  Hispanos.  If  we  really  want  the  good  will  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  south,  New  Mexico  and  its  Spanish-speaking  people  might  well 
be  the  best  bridge  possible.  " 

So  we  return  to  the  question  confronted  again  and  again  throughout  this  monograph  “How  do 
we  encourage  this  ethnic  group  to  participate  fully  in  the  American  system  without  forcing 
them  to  turn  their  backs  on  themselves?”  Mexican  Americans  need  to  eftd  that  “downward 
spiral  of  economic  and  psychological  poverty”  described  by  Ulibarri  but  without  being  forced 
to  lose  their  identity.  And  the  United  States  should  not  lose  its  opportunity  for  cultural 
enrichment  and  for  realistic  statesmanship.  One  way  to  begin  is  to  utilize  what  we  know,  a 
practice  too  often  neglected  by  educators  in  the  past. 

This  paper,  has  been  an  attempt  to  bring  together  some  of  what  we  know  about 
Mexican  Americans.  It  has  purposefully  ignored  the  advancement  made  in  past  years  to  over- 
come these  areas  of  conflict  and  concern.  It  is  meant' only  to  reinforce  knowledge  that  the 
problem  exists,  that  the  numbers  involved  are  many,  and  that  education  for  this  group  up  until 
now  has  been  almost  100  percent  unsuccessful.  Either  we  have  transmuted  these  people  into 
Anglo  Americans  with  darker  skins,  or  we  have  fostered  early  school  leaving,  delinquency,  and  a 
continuation  of  past  injustices.  We  must  begin  to  take  better  care  of  our  children-all  of  them. 
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It  PUERTO  RICANS 
Migration  and  Demographic  Data 

' In  1958  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  was  said  to  be  the  third  most  densely  populated 
agricultural  spot  on  earth,  with  bver  600  persons  per  square  mile.26  In  1917  these  inhabitants 
became  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  means  that  since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
quota  restriction  on  Puerto  Rican  migrants;  not  even  a visa  is  needed  to  cross  to  the  mainland. 
The  push  of  population  density  on  the  island  and  the  pull  of  easy  access  to  the  mainland  have 
both  contributed  to  increased  Puerto  Rican  migration  since  World  War  II.  This  influx  of  new 
Spanish-speakers  to  mainland  shores  was  said  by  Clarence  Senior  to  be  the  “first  airborne 
migration  in  history.”22  Other  causes  for  migration  include  the  growing  impact  of  the  main- 
land, the  attraction  of  a higher  standard  of  living,  and  the  very  poor  economic  opportunities  at 

home.  , 

According  to  the  United  States  Census,  in  1960  the  mainland  Puerto  Rican  population 
was  856,000,  of  whom  80  percent  lived  in  New  York  City.  Today’s  population  is  probably 
about  1.5  million  and  although  New  York  still  leads  in  total  number,  increasing  dispersion 
from  that  urbiji  area  has  reduced  its  percentage  to  perhaps  as  low  as  about  60.  Since  1920 
there  have  been  Puerto  Ricans  in  every  state.  Those  with  the  largest  concentrations  today  are 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  California,  Pennsylvania,  Florida,  and  Connecticut.  Among 
Spanish-speakers  in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Ricans  rank  next  to  Mexican  Americans  numer- 
ically, and  they  are  continuing  to  enter  the  country  at  the  rate  of  about  40,000  per  year. 
Nevertheless,  not  all  stay  to  settle;  probably  about  10  to  15  percent  return  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Mexican  Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans:  Some  Similidrities  and  Some  Differences 

Puerto  Ricans  share  many  of  the  problems  encountered  by  other  Spanish-speaking 
groups  in  the  United  States.  Their  physical  segregation  is  most  striking  in  New  York  City, 
where  we  find  the  huge  barrio  called  Spanish  Harlem.  Mexican  Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans 
share  (although  to  different  degrees)  traditional  Hispanic  value  orientations:  fatalism,  personal- 
ism, familism,  etc.,  which  make  for  slow  acculturation  and  culture  conflict  in  the  classroom. 
But  for  Puerto  Ricans,  the  problems  of  discrimination  are  complicated  by  two  extra  factors: 
(1)  the  growing  polarization  between  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans,  especially  in  the  New  York 
area,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  gains  by  one  group  to  be  shared  by  the  other;  and  (2)  the  fact 
that  about  one-third  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  are  Negroes  (or  colored  by  mainland  standards)  as 
well  as  Spanish-speaking. 

There  are  some  important  differences  between  the  two  groups  which  have  an  effect  on 
language  maintenance  and  on  educational  failure  or  success.  Most  crucial  is  the  degree  of  their 
identification  with  what  is  thought  of  as  an  alien  culture  and  a£,  separate  country.  Like  the 
Cubans  (whose  situation  we  will  review  later),  Puerto  Ricans  can  be  broken  down  into  two 
groups:  recent  migrants  and  those  who  were  bom  and  raised  on  the  mainland.  The  recent 
migrants  still  maintain  many  of  the  traditional  Hispanic  culture  traits  we  saw  in  the  Mexican 
Americans,  but  are  less  severely  handicapped  in  language,  and  more  urban  in  their  orientation. 
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English  is  compulsory  in  the  schools  in  Puerto  Rico:  in  the  past,  English  was  used  as  a medium 
of  instruction  after  the  fourth  grade.  Puerto  Ricans  emphasize  the  value  of  working  hard,  and 
most  importantly  (unlike  the  predominantly  agrarian, ^folk-oriented  Mexican  Americans)  they 
place  a very  high  value  on  formal  education.  Thjs  mixture  of  variables-some  leading  toward, 
and  some  leading  away  from,  easy  assimilation  into  the  dominant  American  pattem-is  de- 
scribed by  Elena  Padilla;.  ' * 

* 

For  recent  migrants,  the  most  important  and  most  desirable  life  goals  and 
adaptations  in  New  York  are:  working  hard'and  being  a “good”  worker;  valuing 
formal  education  and  schooling;  learning  English  while  not  forgetting  how  to 

C J . ‘ 

speak  Spanish;  cultivating  the  desire  to  “ progress ” and  get  ahead,  or  “to  get  the 
feet  off  the  dish,”  particularly  through  the  education  of  one’s  children;  being 
“ brave  and  assertive;  not  letting  any otfe  take  advantage  of  oneself,  or  ‘‘take  you 
for  a ride”  (no  dejarse  coger  de  bobo);  being  quiet;  being  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion  of  friends  and  trusting  only  a very  few;  and  preferring  the  unity  and 
continuity  of  relationships  with  one’s  own  family  and  cooperating  [with]  and 
helping  those  relatives  and  close  friends  who  are  in  need.  ^ 

Individuality  and  self -assertiveness  are  not  so  highly  prized  socially  as  are 
dependency  and  reliance  through  mutual  obligations. 

, « • 

The  high  respect  for  education  is  not  completely  transferable  into  the  American  sys- 
tem, nevertheless,  because  on  the  island  the  teacher  is  considered  almost  a “second  parent.” 
Thus,  thebe  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  Puerto  Rican  parents  to  let  the  school  system  handle 
all  educational  problems,  to  the  extent  that  educators  find  it  difficult  to  involve  the  family  in 
programs  or  individual  problems  that  need  community  or  individual  family  support. 

Mainland-born  Puerto  Ricans  suffer  from  discrimination  and  segregation  as  do  Mexican 
Americans  but  they  are  more  fully  assimilated  into  the  dominant  culture.  They  place  a high 
value  on  English  and  are  not  nearly  so  fatalistic  in  their  value  orientation  as  either  recent 
Puerto  Rican  migrants  or  Mexican  Americans.  r 

Language  Maintenance  ' " 

Although  Mexican.  Americans  include  all  Spanish-speakers  in  their  definition  of  La 
Raza,  Puerto  Ricans  do  not  generally  identify  themselves  so  closely  with  their  Spanish  heri- 
tage. According  to  a recent  survey  concerning  the  Puerto  Rican  Spanish  language  press  in  New 
York  City,  the,  “Spanish  press  does  not  serve  a readership  that  actively  seeks  to  maintain  or  to 
develop  Hispanic  culture  in  any  ideologically  mobilized  fashion.  30  Even  though  the  research- 
ers found  that  “relative  to  the  English  press  The  Spanish  press  fosters  and  reinforces  a view  of 
the  Spanish  language  as  being  the  normal  and'  entirely  desirable  vehicle  of  communication  of 
Hispanic  New  Yorkers,”31  they  also  discovered  that  Puerto  Rican  New  Yorkers  “are  not  yet 
language  conscious  or  organized  on  behalf  of  language  use,  language  recognition,  or  language 
maintenance.”3  ^ 
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Once  Again  — Educational  Failure 

Even  though  Puerto  Ricans  may  differ  from  Mexican  Americans  in  certain  important 
respects,  they  are  quite  similar  in  one  very  unfortunate  way:  they  are  educationally  deprived. 
There  are  an  estimated  400,000  Puerto  Rican  children  in  the  public  schools  today.  The 
Coleman  report  showed  that  they  lag  behind  both  urban  whites  and  urban  Negroes  in  verbal 
ability,  reading  comprehension,  and  math.  As  Richard  Margolis  says,  “Relatively  speaking,  the 
longer  a Puerto  Rican  child  attends  public  school,  the  less  he  learns.”33 


In  addition  to  all  of  the  Causal  factors  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican child  (segregation,  retention  in  grade  owing  to  language  difficulty,  culture  conflict,  etc.) 
another  factor  of  particular  importance  to  the  Puerto  Rican  school  child  is  the  growing  strain 
on  the  urban  school  systems.  One  way  of  relieving  this  pressure  would  be  to  use  the  resources 
they  have,  but  in  New  York  where  there  is  a great  Puerto  Rican  pool  of  potential  teachers, 
Margolis  found  that  in  a certain  Bronx  school  district  with  65  percent  of  the  student  body 
Puerto  Rican,  only  2 percent  Of  the  teachers  were  Puerto  Rican.  Of  course,  the  situation 
regaruing  Mexican  American  school  teachers  is  similar.  The  problems  remain  critical. 

The  children  are  losing  all  hopes  of  learning  or  succeeding ; the  sc  hoi  Is  are  los- 
ing all  hopes  of  teaching;  and  the  nation  is  losing  another  opportunity,  perhaps 

34 

its  last,  to  put  flesh  on  the  American  dream. 
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Ill  CUBANS 


Immigration  and  Demographic  Data 

In  November  of  1965  the  United  States  and  Cuba  concluded  a memorandum  of  under- 
standing which  provided  for  a regular  monthly  airlift  of  some  4,000  Cuban  refugees  to  Miami. 
From  the  time  Castro  gained  power  until  1966,  300,000  Spanish-speaking  refugees  entered  the  . 
country, and  today  Cuba  is  probably  the  largest  contributor  of  immigrants  to  the  United 
States.  Even  at  the  rate  of  4,000  per  month,  it  will  take  more  than  16  years  to  fly  in  all  Cubans 
that  have  requested  to  corned  of  the  3 17, 144  Cuban  nationals  who  reported  under  the  alien 
address  program  in  1967,  Florida  alone  had  over  one-third  (136,244)^  followed  in  order  by 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  California,  and  Illinois.  However,  most  Cubans  eventually  find  a home 
outside  the  Miami-D'ade  County  area,  with  about  24  percent  (still  a sizeable  number)  remain- 
ing. 


As  reported  in  1966,  Cuban  refugees  were  primarily  city  people,  women  and  children 
comprising  62  percent  of  the  total  number.  This  is  because  the  refugees  were  exclusively  of  the 
first-priority  category,  that  is,  relatives  of  those  already  in  the  United  States.  Of  those  arriving 

70 

ninety  percent  spoke  Spanish  only.  ° It  seems  unlikely  that  the  general  characteristics  of  these 
refugees  has  changed  much  since  1966.  Hijackers  notwithstanding,  there  has  been  a growing 
disenchantment  with  the  revolution;  and" unless  there  is  a political  change  within  Cuba,  we  can 
expect  immigration  numbers  to  remain  high  and  the  resulting  strain  on  our  public  schools  to 
be  critical.  , 

Old  and  New  Cubans ^ 1 

In  the  previous  section  we  found  that  there  were  clear  differences  between  the  recent 
Puerto  Rican  arrivals  and  those  who  are  mainland  bom  and  raised.  There  is  a similar  pattern 
among  the  Cubans;  Old  and  New  Cubans  form  two  distinct  subcultures.  If  the  Puerto  Ricans 
seem  less  tightly  knit  than  the  Mexican  Americans,  the  Cuban  lack  of  identity  with  the  total 
Cuban  population  is  even  more  striking.  New  Cubans  (Castro  refugees)  feel  that  their  stay  will 
be  only  temporary,  and  they-  make  every  attempt  to  pattern  their  life-style  around  “the  way 
things  are  done  at  home.”  Of  course,  the  necessity  of  getting  along  in  the  United  States  makes 
it  difficult  to  retain  all  of  the  .former  Cuban  culture  patterns  and  blurs  memory  of  the  past. 
Among  New  Cubans  this  tends  to  form  a new  culture  in  which  idealized  memories  of  tradi- 
tional patterns  still  linger.  Except  for  children  and  teenagers  outside  the  home,  who,  compared 
to  their  parents , are  undergoing  a relatively  rapid  acculturation  process,  New  Cubans  are 
adamant  about  the  retention  of  Spanish. 

> , **  V + 

The  Old  Cubans  in  Florida,  located  primarily  in  Ybor  City  near  Tampa,  never  felt 
threatened  to  any  significant  degree  by  the  dominant  culture  around  them;  they  began  early  to. 
acquire  foreign  ways  and  tq  learn  English.  The  Ybor  City  residents  have  gradually  acculturated 
tq  American  norms;  and,  as  a result  of  welcoming  Spanish  immigrants  into  the  community, 
retain  an  Iberian-Cuban  culture  core  as  a matter  of  pride-and  as  a tourist  attraction. 


In  parts  of  Florida  there  is  a marked  tension  between  Old  and  New  Cubans.  This 
antagonism  can  probably  be  found  in  other  areas  in  the  United  States  where  there  are  sizeable 
numbers  of  both  groups  in  one  area,  e.g.,  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  “The  original  settlers 
often  felt  they  were  being  treated  as  provincials,  as  second-class  Cubans.”40  Class  distinctions 
result  in  increased  factionalism.  “Discussions  with  Puerto  Ricans  and  Mexican  Americans  rarely 
include  a reference  to  Iberian  antecedents;  with  both  Old  and  New  Cubans  this  a major 
conversational  marker.”44 

Puerto  Ricans  and  Cubans 

Cubans  constitute  the  third  highest  number  of  Spanish-speakers  in  the  United  States.  In 
Part  II  of  this  appendix,  a comparison  was  made  between  Puerto  Ricans  and  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans; we  find  that  the  Cubans  have  distinct  features  also.  Compared  with  the  other  two  groups, 

The  Cubans,  especially  the  New  Cubans,  hold  on  much  more  persistently  to  their  old  way  of 

life. 

Unlike  the  Puerto  Ricans  who  justify  tradition  retention  and 
acculturative  innovation  as  part  of  the  American  melting  pot  tradition 
[supposedly,  the  way  they  conceive  of  this  tradition],  the  Cubans  emphasize 

retention  of  traditional  values  and  behavior.^ 

..  • 1 
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Religious  activities  are  much  more  important  among  the  Cuban  refugees  than  among  Puerto 
Ricans.  Also,  “New  Cubans  in  Miami  are  making  what  seems  to  be  quick  adjustment  to  the 
economic  system  but  appear  to  devaluate  other  American  folkways  more  than  the  Puerto 
Ricans.”43  Unfortunately,  in  addition  to  the  tension  between  Old  and  New  Cubans,  w'e  find 
that  Cubans  as  a group  tend  to  be  prejudiced  against  Puerto  Ricans,  but  their  prejudice  takes 
the  form  of  disdain  rather  than  hostility. 


Education  — Some  Problems  and  Some  Promise 

In  1966,  Dade  County,  Florida,  was  feeling  the  impact  of  nearly  20,000  Spanish-speak- 
ing children,44  an  informal  survey  taken  in  New  York  revealed  that  there  were  about  3,500 
Cuban  students  in  the  public  schools,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  in  the  elementary  grades.45  On 
the  face  of  what  has  continued  to  be  almost  a crisis  situation,  the  Miami-Dade  County  area  has 
offered  a solution  in  the  form  of  a shining  example  of  what  bilingual  schooling  can  do.. 
Through  the  Office  of  Education  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  contracted 
with  the  Dade  County  School  System  to  provide  instruction  in  grades  one  through  twelve  for 
Cuban  refugee  children  attending  Dade  County  schools.  Through  this  effort,  two  model  bilin- 
gual programs  were  put  into  effect.  The  Coral  Way  Elementary  School  is  completely  bilingual, 
the  children  are  taught  by  native  speakers  of  each  language  for  approximately  equal  periods  of 
time.  Other  Dade  County  schools  include  a period  a day  of  Spanish  language  arts  instruction  at 
all  grade  levels  for  native  speakers  of  Spanish.  Even  though  these  schools  have  had  great  success, 
the  number  of  refugees  entering  the  country  has  placed  a tremendous  load  on  the  educational 
system.  At  first  the  ratio  of  Anglos  to  Cubans  was  about  50-50,  but  today  the  number  of 
Cubans  is  increasing  so  fast  that  contact  with  an  English-speaking  school  community  is  being 
greatly  reduced.  . - - 
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Conclusion 

The  majority  of  Cubans  in  the  country  today  are  New  Cubans,  or  Castro  refugees. 
They  are  an  urban,  predominately  middle  class  population,  and  almost  all  are  on  arrival  unilin- 
gual  .in  Spanish.  These  Cubans  hope  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  return  to  the  homeland, 
although  the  younger  Cubans  “don’t  have  their  suitcases  packed.”^  Their  attempts  to  hold  on 
to  all  ingredients  of  the  Cuban  culture  in  an  entirely  different,  environmental  setting  has 
alienated  them  from  other  minority  groups  and  even  from  the  old  Cubans.  Although  they  are  a 
people  with  a unique  culture  and  history,  they  have  many  of  the  same  problems  as  the  other 
Spanish-speakers.  The  educational  solutions  for  them  are  no  easier  to  discover  than  those 
necessary  for  other  Spanish-speakers.  The  challenge  is  equally  great  for  Mexican  Americans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  Cubans.  The  common  ingredients  are  the  Spanish  language  and  varying 
degrees  of  identification  with  the  Hispanic  tradition.  But  we  must  learn  to  appreciate  differ- 
ences too.  We  may  generalize  about  the  children,  but  the  child  is  always  special. 
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INTRODUCTION 

' There  are  German  American  inhabitants  in  every  one  of  the  fifty  states  today.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  German  was  the  only  significant  non-English  language  in  the  United  States 
and  around  1850  it  was  still  the  language  of  about  seventy  percent  of  all  non-English-speaking 
immigrants.  Even  today,  if  we  put  together  all  the  figures  for  immigration  since  1700,  immi- 
grants of  German  mother  tongue  constitute  by  far  the  largest  subgroup.  They  were  the  first 
and  one  of  the  strongest  groups  to  advocate  teaching  in  the  vernacular.  Nevertheless,  owing 
chiefly  to  intense  interaction  with  the  English-speaking  community  and  to  harsh  language 
policies  beginning  in  1917,  we  find  that  today  German  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Unless  some 
drastic  change  comes  about  soon,  principally  in  terms  of  interest  among  the  predominantly 
English-speaking  younger  generations  of  German  Americans,  this  language  hertiage  will  lack 
any  reinforcement. 

This  loss  is  regrettable  in  terms  of  national  interest,  but  it  is  debatable  whether  planned 
reinforcement  in  the  form  of  bilingual  schooling  is  as  pressing  for  this  group  as  for  other  ethnic 
minorities  mentioned  in  this  monograph.  We  present  this  history  as  an  example  of  a great 
linguistic,  heritage  probably  lost  to  these  United  States.  How  ironic  that  we  spend  so  many 
thousands  of  dollars  teaching  German  on  the  higher  levels  when  a continuation  of  past  lan- 
guage maintenance  efforts  on  the  part, of  the  German  community  itself  could  have  supplied  us 
with  a rich  fund  of  teachers  and  educated  speakers  of  German! 

COLONIAL  IMMIGRANTS;  THE  HISTOR  Y OF PENNSYL  VANIA  GERMAN 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  immigrants  from  Germany  were  highly  concen- 
trated in  Pennsylvania,  constituting  one-third  of  this  state’s  population.  There  was  a distinctive 
Pennsylvania  German  dialect  as  early  as  1800  and  it  has  been  maintained,  although  by  increas- 
ingly smaller  numbers  of  speakers,  down  to  the  present  day.  Even  though  this  dialect  domi- 
nated the  Pennsylvania  area,  Standard  German  was  used  in  the  churches,  in  songs,  and  em- 
ployed as  a vehicle  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 

The  two  majority  religious  traditions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  are  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches.  They,  along  with  other  religious  groups,  encouraged  the  maintenance 
of  the  language,  and  there  was  an  early  rapid  growth  of  church  schools.  The  years  from  1870 
to  1890  were  the  high  point  in  number  of  speakers  and  intensity  of  the  use  of  this  dialect. 
During  this  period  there  were  around  750,000  speakers,  with  about  600,000  of  them  in 
Pennsylvania. 

o ' 

Unfortunately,  as  mentioned  above,  this  dialect  has  steadily  decreased  in  vitality.  One 
of  the  most  crucial  factors  determining  this  situation,  according  to  Heinz  Kloss,  was  that  “the 
tendency  to  neglect  secondary  and  higher  education  on  the  part  of  these  church  groups  led  to 
an  early  one-sided  acculturation  of  the  diminutive  English-trained  intelligentsia  and  ihis  in  turn 
caused  disagreement,  after  1800,  as  to  which  language  or  combination  of  languages  should  be 
fostered.”*  > * 
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POST-COLONIAL  LANGUAGE  ISLANDS 

The  large  post-colonial  language  islands  located  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  spreading 
throughout  the  midwest  were  as  a rule  far  less  homogeneous  than  those  of  the'  Pennsylvania 
German  area,  for  they  consisted  of  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  and  fell  into  a 
number  of  dialect  areas.  This  created  a state  of  severe  linguistic  instability.  “There  was  no 
single  vernacular  common  to  all  ’German  rural  areas  throughout  one  state  as  there  was  in 
Pennsylvania.  While  one  language  island  might  be  solidly  speaking  one  dialect,  the  two  nearest 
ones  were  sure  to  use  other  dialects,  and  in  a great  many  cases  even  one  single  compact  island 
would  consist  of  two  or  more  dialect  areas.”^*  Planned  language-maintenance  efforts  were 
unfavorably  influenced  by  the  lack  of  congruence  between  state  boundaries  and  the  areas  of 
heaviest  German  concentration. 

“The  1830’s  marked  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  High  German  in  these  areas. 
The  newly  created  public  school  system  was  overwhelmingly  English  from  its  very  beginning  in 
1834.  The  Deutsche  Reform  movement  v/hich  was  sweeping  over  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
(1835-1837)  pressed  for  a higher  degree  of  institutional  bilingualism,  in  particular  German 
editions  of  the  session  laws,  but  dodged  the  issue  of  German  in  public  schools.  Conversely,  the 
German  Press  Association  of  Pennsylvania  (1862-ca.  1880),  an  alliance  between  the  leading 
men  of  the  religious  as  well  as  of  the  secular  German  papers,”*  did  much  to  promote  the 
founding  of  German  Sunday  schools  or  weekday  schools  supplementary  to  free  public  schools 
and  brought  about  the  creation  of  a few  public  schools  where  instruction  was  bilingual  (Harris- 
burg 1886;  Lancaster  1868). 

For  the  immigrants  who  came  during  this  period  their  sectarian  rather  than  sectional 
distribution  has  greater  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  language,  as  we  have  seen  from  the 
great  diversity  of  dialects  which  could  be  located  in  one  area.  The  rural  population  was  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  “Church  Germans”  (Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox  Lutherans,  and  other 
Protestants).  The  urban  German  element  were  to  a large  extent  Liberals  or  what  were  called 
“Club  Germans.”  Roman  Catholics  and  Orthodox  Lutherans  insisted  on  creating  and  maintain- 
ing their  own  language  schools.  The  Roman  Catholics  soon  stressed  the  bilingual  aspect,  and 
the  Old  Lutherans  tried  to  maintain  the  predominance  of  German  over  English  in  their  schools. 
The  other  Protestants  and  the  secularized  Liberals  were  less  tenacious.  They  gradually  aban- 
doned their  own  German  schools  because,  since  the  1860’s,  as  we  have  seen,  much  was  being 
done  to  foster  German  in  the  public  elementary  schools  which  served  communities  with  large 
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German  American  populations. 

GENERAL  HISTOR  Y OF  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  MAINTENANCE  EFFORTS 

During  the  period  from  1830  to  1848  the  German  Americans  were  devoted  to  the  ideal 
of  keeping  their  language  alive.  At  this  time  a breakthrough  was  achieved  in  the  field  of 
elementary  education.  German-English  district  schools  came  into  being  in  Ohio.  Cincinnati 
became  the  focus  of  this  activity  with  uninterrupted  bilingual  instruction  from  1840  to  1917. 
This  was  also  a period  which  saw  the  beginning  of  the  new  system  of  German  parochial  schools 
mentioned  above. 
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The  period  from  1848  to  1882  was  marked  by  increased  German  American  activity. 
During  this  time,  they  had  the  greatest  numerical  strength,  scholarly  and  literary  works  in 
German  multiplied  and  there  was  an  increase  in  the  political  influence  of  these  people. 

There  was  an  enormous  expansion  in  the  teaching  of  German.  A number  of  indepen- 
dent private  schools  were  created,  parochial  schools  increased  in  number,  and  many  public 
school  systems  introduced  German  into  their  curricula.  During  this  period  the  beginnings  made 
in  Ohio  attained  their  greatest  development. 


The  bilingual  public  school  systems  of  Gncinnati,  Baltimore,  and  India- 
napolis were  shining  achievements,  of  which  the  Anglo-Americans  could  be  as 
proud  as  their  German- American  brethern— achievements  in  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  linguistic  maintenance  efforts,  of  bicultural  education,  and  of  minority 
rights '. 

But  seeds  of  disintegration  appeared  even  during  this  great  period  of  growth.  An 
important  factor  was  that  after  1 848  the  schism  between  church-minded  and  radical  German 
Americans  became  definite  and  permanent.  Then  around  1890,  three  nationwide  storms  devel- 
oped. The  first  was  directed  against  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  public  schools.  Even  the 
Germans  now  advocated  the  cultivation  of  the  German  language  only  because  of  its  cultural 
value  and  not  simply  because  it  was  the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupils.  In  1901  Professor  Marion 
D.  Learned,  a leading  spokesman  of  the  German  element  (himself  of  non-German  descent) 
declared: 

( 1)  All  American  public  schools  should  recognize  English  as  the  official 
language  of  the  school  and  of  general  instruction.  (2)  No  foreign  language 
should  be  taught  in  the  American  public  schools  simply  because  the  pupils  and 
patrons  of  the  school  speak  the  foreign  language  in  question . If  this  not  be 
recognized,  we  should  have  not  only  German  schools  but  Hungarian,  Polish, 

[sic!  Italian  as  well  (3)  Only  such  foreign  languages  should  be  introduced  as 
have  a general  cultural  importance  jor  commercial  value  for  Americans....(8)  - 

- c 

Of  all  the  modern  languages  German  at  the  present  deserves9  the  first  place,  both 

for  its  cultural  and  commercial  value  4 

“The  second  controversy  arose  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  centered 
around  the  alleged  segregation  and  insulation  of  the  German-speaking  Catholics  symbolized  by 
national  parishes  and  their  bilingual  parochial  schools.”*  And  the  third,  chiefly  directed 
against  the  Lutheran  schools,  was  marked  by  the  passing  of  laws  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
prescribing  English  as  the  only  medium  of  instruction  for  most  subjects  in  non-public  schools. 


In  spite  of  these  forces,  the  period  from  1882  to  1917  saw  unparalleled  political  and 
cultural  growth.  Organizations  flourished  and  a distinctive  German  American  cultural  atmo- 
sphere developed.  But  the  Liberals,  Catholics,  and  Protestants  continued  to  form  separate 
camps,  and  English  was  making  heavy  inroads  as  the  language  of  worship,  particularly  after 
1900.  Paradoxically,  new  waves  of  immigrants  kept  the  earlier  arrivals  from  consolidating  their 
gains.  These  new  peoples  kept  alive  the  feeling  that  the  German  language  was  somehow  bound 
up  with  “outsiders.”  Therefore,  where  the  numbers  of  new  immigrants  remained  compara- 
tively small,  one  frequently  found  greater  language  vitality,  e.g.  in  Texas  and  southern  Minne- 

j' 

sota. 

This  unequaled  activity  and  interest  in  things  German  was  followed  in  1917,  with  our 
entry  into  World  War  I,  by  an  equally  unparalleled  downfall.  The  teaching  of  German  was 
forbidden  in  all  public  as  well  as  most  private  schools.  The  intense  anti-German  sentiment 
broadened  into  anti-foreign  feeling  generally. 

Around  1930,  with  a distinct  lessening  of  inter-ethnic  tensions,  political  refugees  from 
Nazi  Germany— eighty  to  ninety  percent  of  Jewish  extraction— entered  the  country.  “Never 
before  did  a wave  of  German  immigrants  accept  the  equation  ‘Americanization=Anglicization’ 

so  wholeheartedly  and  unreservedly.”^  The  German  language  press  underwent  constant  shrink- 

’ 0 

age  and  the  new'potential  language  maintenance  factor  in  radio  broadcasting  came  too  late  to 
arrest  the  rapid  decline  of  the  German  language. 

i 

As  far  as  the  parochial  schools  were  concerned,  the  Missouri  Synod  and  the  Wisconsin 
Synod  were  the  only  church  bodies  to  continue  to  teach  German  in  the  day  schools  to  any 
considerable  extent.  In  most  bilingual  parochial  schools,  the  teaching  and  use  of  German  was 
confined  to  the  language  lessons  themselves  and  to  the  teaching  of  religion. 

At  this  time,  the  Russian  Germans  located  in  the  Dakotas  (people  of  German  ethnic 
stock  from  settlement  enclaves  in  Russia)  were  the  stronghold  of  the  German  language.  Never- 
theless, German  lived  on  in  this  area  only  because  of  the  sheer  size  of  the  German-speaking 
area  and  because  these  families  were  old  hands  at  holding  on  to  their  traditional  way  of  life  in 
a non-German  environment.  “Sizeable  though  smaller  settlements, of  Russian  Germans  can  still 
be  found  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Colorado.”*  c 

, After  1941  the  Saturday  schools  (language  schools  set  up  to  foster  the  teaching  of 
German  outside  the  public  school  system)  ceased  to  function  until  the  fifties,  when  a limited 
number  of  new  supplementary  Sprachschulen  were  founded.  Sunday  schools  made  English  the 
only  teaching  medium,  as  did  the  last  of  the  bilingual  parochial  schools.  After  1945  the 
Orthodox  Lutheran  Church  bodies  reversed  their  postion.  Originally  they  had  been  the. 
staunchest  defenders  of  language  maintenance,  but  now  they  contributed  to  the  final  doom  of 
the  German  tongue  by  discouraging  its  use.  A further  factor  was  the  mass  exodus  from 

American  farmsteads  that  began  during  this  period  as  a result  of  large  scale  mechanization. 

* * ' 

This  led  to  a demographic  thinning  out,  especially  of  the  German  and, Scandinavian  rural 

< *■ 

“islands”  or  enclaves.  ' ' ’ . . - 


GERMAN  SCHOOLING  AND  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  TODA  Y 

Two  major  areas  in  terms  of  number  of  German-speakers  today  are  located  in  Pennsyl- 
vania (with  approximately  200,000  speakers)  and  Texas  (with  about  70,000  speakers).  In 
Pennsylvania,  and  throughout  the  Pennsylvania  German  diaspora,  there  has  been  a steady 
breakdown  of  the  folk  culture;  This,  combined  with  an  almost  complete  turning  away  from , 
the  old  tongue  on  the  part  of  the  younger  generations,  leaves  little  hope  for  a revival  of  interest 
in  this  area.  “Still,  Professors  Barba  and  Buffington  claimed  as  late  as  1955  in  their  grammar  of 
the  dialect  that  there  were  high  schools  where  four-fifths  of  the  students  still  spoke  the 
dialect.”***  •«> 

■»  „ % 

The  outlook  for  German  is  slightly  better  in  Texas,  where  the  language  has  been 
spoken  during  a period  of. five  or  more  generations  in  a1  multi-ethnic  environment.  Large-scale 
colonization  occurred  in  Texas  between  1844  and  1848  and  resulted  in  the  coherent  and 
continual  German  tradition  which  is  still  maintained  in  the  Central  Texas  region,  for  example 
in  Fayette  and  Gillespie  counties.  Around  eighty  percent  of  the  high  schoolers  in  Fredericks- 
burg still  know  at  least  some  German  and  German  church  services  are  a present-day  reality 
there.  * . 

SMALL  ECCLESIASTICAL  GROUPS  ' 

Three  small  ecclesiastical  bodies  which  have  remained  almost  completely  German  are, 
with  a few  exceptions,  made  up  entirely  of  native-born  Americans:  the  Old  Order  Amish,  the 
Hutterites,  and  the  Old  Order  Merinonites.  The  situation  most  resembling  bilingual  schooling 
among  German  Americans  exists  afhong  the  Amish.  But  even  in  their  parochial  schools  which 
have  sprung  up  during  the  last  twenty  years  German  is  not  formally  cultivated  as  a .subject,  let 
alone  as  a second  medium  of  teaching.  Instead  it  is  perpetuated,  imperfectly,  in  a number  of 
informal  ways.  Around  35,000  in  number,  their  main  centers  are  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  group  residing  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  oldest  and  most  conser- 
vative of  the  Amish  settlements  in  the  United  States.  They  continue  to  preserve  the  nineteenth 
century  Pennsylvania  German  pattern  of  trilingualism  which  contributes  to  their  social  isola- 
tion. Pennsylvanish  (Pennsylvania  Dutch)  is  thJ,  dialect  used  at  home  and  in  informal  conversa- 
tion; High  German  is  used  exclusively  for  services  and  ceremonials;  and  English  (acquired  in 
school)  is  employed  with  npn-Amish  Americans.7  Their  largest  school  is  located  in  mid-east 
Ohio  near  Campton. 

The  situation  is  the  same  for  the  Old  Order  Mennonites  (ca.  1 0,000)  and  their  recently 
founded  parochial  schools.  The  Hutterites  teach  in  English  in  their  own  schools,  or  attend 
public  schools;  they  also  maintain  the  informal  teaching  of  German.  Today  there  are  eighteen 
colonies  in  South,  Dakota  and  Montana  whose  combined  population  of  2,000  are ■ still  TOO 
percent  German-speaking.  _ ' , 

The  2,000  or  so  Amanites  injowa  were  the  only  ones  to  maintain  the  German  language 
with  the  open  support  of  the  government.  Up  to  1917  it  was  the  only  language  used  in  the 
lower  grades,  while  in  the- higher  grades  the  teaching  was  bilingual.  Present  trends  suggest  that 
English  will  be  the  exclusive  language  of  the  future. 
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According  to  Kloss,  in  1967  there  were  about  fifty  Saturday  German  language  schools 
in  the  United  States.**  And  if  an  urban  center  such  as  Chicago  is  any  indication,  there  are  still 
some  signs  of  life  left  in  this  heritage.  Presently  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  population  of 
Chicago  are  German-speaking  Americans;  nevertheless,  their  social  and  educational  activities 
are  carried  on  largely  in  English.  In  rural  areas  of  such  states  as  Kansas  we  again  find  German  at 
a low  ebb.  The  several  German  dialects  located  in  the  various  settlements  are  spoken  primarily 
by  the  adult  population.  There  is  no  tendency  toward  a general  Kansas-German  dialect.  The 

* surviving  types  of  German  reflect  the  settlement  patterns  established  in  the  1870’s  and  1880’s, 

and  religious  sectarianism  plays  a large  role  in  the  continuing  isolation  of  the  dialects  and  their 
speakers.  - 

, In  Wisconsin,  once  again,  one  of  the  critical  factors  in  the  decreasing  vitality  of  German 
has  been  the  problem  of  dialect  variation.  In  1880,  31.8  percent  of  the  population  was 
German-speaking,  but  today  German  has  ceased  to  exist  outside  the  family  except  around 
Wausau  and  a few  townships  just  north  of  Milwaukee.  Although  the  active  use  of  German  has 

declined,  the  ability  to  speak  it  is  still  widespread,  primarily  among  the  older  generation. 

* / ■’  ■. 

£%  » 4 

CONCLUSION  • ■ 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1960  German  Americans  numbered  a little  below  the  three 
million  mark,  and  from  1961  to  1967  approximately  200,000  additional  immigrants  of  Ger- 
man mother  tongue  came  to  thfe  United  States.  Cities  having  an  important  surviving  German 
community  include  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Baltimore.  But  it  is  in  the  isolated  enclaves  of 
German  America  where  we  find  the  greatest  vitality  today,  especially  among  the  Texas  Germans 

and  the  “plain  sects”  mentioned  above.  * 
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NOTES 

*The  information  in  this  summary  comes  almost  exclusively  from  Heinz  Kloss,  “Ger- 
man-American  Language  Maintenance  Efforts,”  Chapter  15  in:  Joshua  Fishman  and  Asso- 
ciates, Language  Loyalty  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  II.  New  York,  Yeshiva  University,  1964. 
(Mimeographed  Report  in  three  volumes  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education),  This  version  is 

r 

considerably  fuller  than  the  1 966  published  edition. 

♦The  author  would  also  like  to  express  her  appreciation  to  Professor  Kloss  for  sugges- 
ted revisions  and  additions,  which  are  identified  by  means  of  asterisks. 

^This  has  been  admirably  set  forth,  at  an  early  date,  by  K.  A.  Levi-Everest  in  his 
“Geographical  Origin  of  German  Immigration.” 

^Kloss,  op.  cit.,  p.  69. 

^Kloss,  Volksgruppenrecht,  Vol.  II,  p.  673. 

r * 

D Kloss,  op.  cit.,  p.  81.  - 

^Buffington  and  Barba,  A Pennsylvania  German  Grammar. 

^Vander  Zanden,  “Minimum  Assimilation:  The  Amish.”  In:  American  Minority  Rela- 
tions, p.  331. 

^Kloss,  “Deutscher  Sprachunterricht  im  Grundschulalter  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten.” 
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ITALIAN  IMMIGRA  TION  TO  THE  UNITED  ST  A TES 
History  * 

Italians  in  the  United  States  constitute  numerically,  culturally,  and  politically  an  impor- 
tant minority  group,  second  only  to  the  Spanish-speaking  communities  (whose  number  has 
grown  since  the  recent  influx  of  Puerto-Ricans  in  New  York).  Smaller  in  size  than  almost  any 
one  of  our  western  states,  Italy  has  contributed  a larger  number  if  immigrants  to  America  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  Germany. 

The  Italians  were  relatively  late  arrivals  in  the  United  States,  with  the  peaks  of  their 
immigration  occurring  in  1907  and  in  1913,  just  before  World  War  I,  then  in  1920.  The  first 
immigrants  came  from  North  and  West  Italy,  but  as  these  sections  became  more  prosperous 
and  industrialized  and  greater  opportunities  for  labor  became  available  at  home,  the  immigra- 
tion from  the  North  was  markedly  reduced,  and  by  the  time  the  1921  and  1924  stringent 
quota  laws  on  immigration  began  to  operate,  four-fifths  of  all  Italian  immigrants  were  coming 
from  Southern  Italy.  They  emigrated  because  of  the  impoverished  conditions  back  home,  where 
the  land  was  owned  either  by  the  church  or  by  wealthy  barons  and  the  peasant  with  his  small 
plot  was  unable  to  live  from  the  yield.  ^ As  they  heard  about  the  unlimited  opportunities  that 
existed  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  the  humblest  merchants  left  their  shops,  the  peasants 
left  their  vineyards,  and  tidal  waves  of  South  Italian  immigrants  began  to  strike  the  American 
coast.  What  a disillusionment  awaited  the  majority  of  them!  The  Western  frontier  was  almost 
gone,  free  land  had  vanished,  and  they  had  to  settle  in  cities,  where  unskilled  industrial  jobs 
were  the  only  occupations  which  could  fit  their  capacities  in  an  urban  environment.  At  first 
they  worked  as  common  laborers  on  railroad  and  other  construction  projects  throughout  the 
Northeast  and  replaced  the  Irish,  who  had  also  arrived  in  the  same  pitiful  conditions,  but 
unlike  them  most  of, the  Italian  immigrants  were  men  who  came  without  families,  in  many 
cases  with  no  intention  of  staying.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  Italian  immigration  had  one  of  the 
smallest  proportions  of  women^  and  children  and  one  of  the  highest  proportions  of  returning 
immigrants.^ 


Handicapped  as  they  were  by  their  lack  of  experience  and  training  and  their  inability 
to  speak  English,  they  were  rapidly  seized  upon  as  a source  of  cheap  labor.  This  constant 
position  of  inferiority  in  the  economic  scale,  their  exploitation  by  the  older  groups,  not  only 
made  progress  in  the  new  land  difficult  and  slow  but  also  created  bitterness,  antagonism,  and  a 
feeling  of  human  degradation  which  had  never  entered  their  minds  before  they  emigrated. 
Besides,  the  adverse  situation  created  by  their  language  disability  was  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  illiteracy  among  them  was  very  high:  more  than  half  of  the  South  Italian  immigrants  over 

fourteen  were  illiterate,  as  were  12  percent  of  the  North  Italians.  This  difference  was  reduced 

•> 

when,  after  the  first  World  War,  adult  immigrants  were  required  to  show  literacy. 

Although  many  of  them  came  with  the  idea  of  accumulating  wealth  and  then  returning 
to  their  native  country,  relatively  few  of  the  immigrants  attained  this  goal.  Others  migrated 


with  the  intention  of  making  America  their  homeland.  In  both  groups,  the  money  that  was 
saved  was  often  used  to  send  for  relatives  or  to  buy  property  in  the  United  States. 

Since  many  of  the  earlier  Italian  immigrants  were  without  friends  or  relatives,  they  felt 
a need  for  protection.  A large  number  placed  themselves  in  the  hands  of  an  intermediary,  the 
“padrone,”  or  “boss.”  The  padrone,  usually  of  Italian  origin,  knew  the  American  customs  and 
therefore  was  in  a position,  or  was  believed  to  be  in  a position,  to  help  the  immigrants  find 
jobs  and  living  accommodations.  In  may  cases  the  padrone  contracted  for  the  labor  of  men 
from  South  Italy,  arranged  for  their  passage,  and  collected  a commission  from  both  employer 
and  worker.  ^ 

Another  way  in  which  the  immigrant  sought  protection  was  by  joining  a mutual  aid 
society  or  benefit  organization  to  reduce  the  risks  of  sickness,  accident,  or  death.  At  first  these 
were  local  and  provincial  organizations  based  upon  the  places  of  origin  in  Italy,  but  later, 
because  of  the  weakness  of  these  small  units,  mergers  occurred  to  protect  what  had  already 
been  invested.  As  these  larger  groups  brought  together  more  individuals  from  different  parts  of 
Italy,  they  found  themselves  developing  a newly  awakened  patriotism  for  their  old  homeland, 
a greater  realization  that  they  were  all  Italians  and  not  merely  villagers  or  provincials. 

As  the  years  passed  and  the  Italians  gradually  became  absorbed  into  American  life, 
they,  like  other  nationality  groups,  began  to  lose  their  distinctiveness  and  to  become  more  and 
more  like  the  other  Americans  around  them.  Today  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
many  Italians  are  in  the  fishing  industry  or  grow  tobacco  or  sugar  cane.  In  California,  northern 
Italians  have  established  themselves  in  the  wine-making  industry,  while  in  San  Francisco  Sicil- 
ians outnumber  all  others  in  fishing.  Italians  in  New  England  and  elsewhere  in  the  east  have 
been  very  successful  in  truck  gardening.  Because  so  many  of  the  Italians  became  workers  in 
industry,  they  entered  the  organized  labor  movement;  and  since  the  1920’s  they  have  headed 
many  locals.  As  they  have  gradually  established  themselves  economically  and  have  begun  to 
vote  in  large  numbers,  many  of  them  have  become  prominent  in  politics.  And  along  with 
economic  and  political  adjustment  has  come,  particularly  for  the  second  and  third  generations, 
considerable  progress  in  housing  and  in  educational  attainment.  — 

Demographic  Data 

Italian  immigrants  into  America  in  the  years  1820  to  1943  numbered  4,719,825. 
Today,  the  number  of  foreign  born  Italians  and  their  descendants  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  to  be  about  six  million. 

In  1880,  according  to  the  official  census,  there  were  only  44,000  Italians  in  the 
country,  12,000  of  whom  lived  in  New  York,  which  was  the  largest  settlement  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  turbulent  history  of  Italian  immigration  to  America.  As  the  number  of 
Italians  in  the  country  grew  steadily,  New  York  continued  to  hold  about  a quarter  of  them.  In 
the  first  decade  of  immigration,  the  1880’s,  268,000  Italians  came,  but  so  many  of  them 
returned  that  only  183,000  were  counted  in  1890.  This  pattern  was  repeated  for  the  next  two 


decades.  In  the  nineties,  604,000  Italians  entered  this  country,  but  only  484,000  were  enumer- 
ated in  1900.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  2,104,000  came,  but  only 

1.343.000  persons  of  Italian  birth* were  recorded  in  1910.  The  pattern  then  began  to  change. 
Between  1910  and  1920,  1,1 10,000  immigrants  arrived,  so  that  in  1920  there  was  a total  of 

1.610.000  persons  of  Italian  birth  in  the  country.  Since  that  date,  the  immigration  was  a 
permanent  and  seemingly  never  ending  flow.  Men  came  with  their  families,  or  hoped  to  bring 
them  soon,  and  returned  to  Italy  only  for  visits  or  in  their  old  age.  Eventually,  the  quota  act  of 
1924  cut  off  the  flood,  and  only  455,000,  which  is  nevertheless  an  enormous  number  com- 
pared to  immigration  from  other  sources,  entered  during  the  twenties.  In  1930,  there  were 

1.690.000  persons  of  Italian  birth  in  the  country,  the  largest  number  ever  shown  in  a census. 
In  1940,  there  were  more  Italian-born  Americans  than  immigrants  from  any  other  country: 

1 ,623,580,  or  14.2  percent  of  the  total  foreign-born  whites  in  the  United  States.  Besides, 

2.971.000  reported  that  one  of  their  parents  (or  both)  was  born  in  Italy,  and  2,595,000  were 
natives  whose  parents  were  of  Italian-born  parentage,  which  brings  the  total  number  of  Italian 
Americans  for  that  year  to  6, 1 89,580. 

As  many  Italians  as  the  stringent  laws  allow  still  enter  the  United  States,  and  the 
waiting  list  is  so  long  that  years,  often  even  decades,  pass  before  an  Italian  who  has  no 
American  relatives  is  granted  an  immigrant  visa  by  an  American  consulate. 

During  the  1950’s,  between  12,000  and  20,000  Italians  entered  each  year,  of  whom 
about  a third  settled  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  region.  This  area  has  always  been  so 
densely  populated  with  Italian  immigrants  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  Italian  cities  in  the 
world,  whose  number  of  Italians  is  exceeded  only  by  Rome,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Turin.  In  1 890, 
there  were  75,000  Italian-born  persons  and  40,000  of  Italian  parentage  in  New  York,  together 
Jess  than  5 percent  of  the  city’s  population.  But  in  the  next  decade,  it  increased  to  1 1 percent 
of  the  population,  then  to  14  percent  in  1920.  In  1917,  as  much  as  30  percent  of  the  children 
in  the  public  schools  were  of  Italian  parentage.  Considering  the  high  Italian  birth  rate  in  the 
191  Q’s  and  the  l920’s,  the  Italian  population  of  JNew  York  City  (those  born  in  Italy,their 
children,  and  their  grandchildren)  must  by  1930  have  been  at  least  a sixth  of  the  total.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  make  up  the  same  portion  today,  and  thus  rank  second  in 
size  only  to  the  Jews  among  ethnic  groups  in  the  city.  In  1950,  Italian  immigrants  and  their 
children  made  up  13  percent  of  the  population  of  the  city;  with  the  third  generation  included, 
a sixth  is  even  a modest  estimate. 

STATISTICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DATA 

The  number  of  native  speakers  of  Italian  (or  an  Italian  dialect)  in  the  United  States  was 
somewhat  over  3.5  million  in  1960.  As  shown  in  our  appendix  on  demographic  data,  estimates 
vary  according  to  the  source,  but  indicate  that  Italian  Americans  are  still  one  of  the  largest 
linguistic  groups  in  the  United  States.  Three  decades  ago,  they  were  the  largest. 
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The  1960  official  Census  provides  detailed  data  on  the  1,277,585  foreign-born  Italian- 
mother-tongue  individuals  enumerated  at  the  time.  The  figures  they  give  reflect  the  general 
distribution  of  Italians  in  the  states  and  various  metropolitan  areas. 

8 

By  state,  foreign-born  Italian  speakers  are  distributed  as  follows: 


Rank 

State 

Number  of  Italian- 
mother-tongue 
foreign-born 

Percentage  of 
total  number 
of  foreign-bom 

1 

New  York 

445,908 

19.5 

2 

New  Jersey 

139,696 

22.8 

3 

Pennsylvania 

132,780 

22.0 

4 

California 

106,823 

7.9 

5 

Massachusetts 

87,672 

15.2 

6 

Illinois 

73,360 

10.7 

7 

Connecticut  i 

65,889 

23.9 

8 

Ohio 

50,827 

12.8 

9 ' 

Michigan 

38,111 

7.2 

10 

Rhode  Island 

18,634 

21.6 

11 

Florida 

16,559 

6.1 

12 

Maryland 

10,530 

11.1 

13 

Missouri 

9,233 

11.8 

14 

Wisconsin 

8,709 

5.1 

15 

Washington 

6,218 

3.4 

Among  major  metropolitan  areas,  the  distribution  of  the  foreign-born  Italian  population  is  as 
follows:** 


Rank 

Large 

Metropolitan  Area 

State 

Number  of 
Italian-mother-tongue 
foreign-born 

Percentage 
of  total 
number  of 
foreign-born 

1 

New  York  City 

N.Y. 

350,304 

18.8 

2 

Philadelphia 

Pa. 

64,195 

21.4 

3 

Chicago 

111. 

62,976 

10.5 

4 

Boston 

Mass. 

58,049 

18.1 

5 

Newark 

N.J 

39,790 

21.8 

6 

Pittsburgh 

Pa. 

37,324 

24.5 

7 

Paterson-Clifton 

Passaic 

N.J. 

36,049 

24.0 

8 

San  Francisco- 
Oakland 

Calif. 

35,776 

11.9 

9 

Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach 

Calif. 

32,545 

5.3 

10 

Detroit 

Mich. 

31,747' 

8.7 

11 

Jersey  City 

N.J. 

26,181 

30.0 

12 

Buffalo 

N.Y. 

20,744 

18.0 

13 

Cleveland 

Ohio 

19,388 

11.4 

14 

Providence- 

Pawtucket 

R.I. 

18,403 

21.6 

15 

Rochester 

N.Y. 

17,281 

29.7 

16 

Hartford 

Conn. 

12,436 

’ 20.6 

17 

New  Haven 

Conn. 

11,85-5 

35.9 

18 

Albany-Shenectady- 

Troy 

, N.Y. 

1 1,560 

26.2 

19 

Syracuse 

N.Y.  , 

9,474 

26.3 

20 

Youngstown- 

Warren 

Ohio 

9,105 

25.3 

21 

San  Jose 

Calif. 

8,229 

16.1 

22 

Utica-Rome 

a* 

N.Y. 

7,750, 

31.0 

23 

Bridgeport 

Conn. 

7,651  . 

. 20.7 

24 

Baltimore 

Md. 

7,398 

12.5 

25 

St.  Louis 

Mo  .-111. 

7,291 

12.6 

26 

Washington 

D.C.-Md.- 

Va. 

6,414 

7.3 

27 

Miami 

Fla. 

5,950 

.,5-3' 
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As  one  can  see  from  the  foregoing  tables,  the  geographical  distribution  shows  that  the 
areas  of  concentration  are  the  Eastern  states,  extending  inland  toward  Chicago,  and  in  Califor- 
nia, which  is  a separate  area. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  Italian  born  population  lives  in  cities  and  in  urban  communities. 
The  New  York  urbanized  region  has  about  a tliird  of  the  nation  s Italian  born,  with  eleven 
[ other  large  cities  having  20,000  or  more,  totaling,  with  New  York  City,  62.6  percent  of  all 

i foreign-born.  More  than  70  cities  have  over  1 ,000.  As  expected,  the  heaviest  concentrations  are 

I found  in  the  largest  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States. 

[ . 

I Whereas  most  of  the  Italians  living  in  the  East  are  from  the  Neapolitan  provinces  and 

| Sicily,  those  in  the  far-west  are  from  North  Italy  and  their  activities  are  predominantly  agricul- 

I tural.  In  California,  where  there  is  also  a large  flourishing  colony  of  Swiss-Italia'ns,  one  third  of 

: the  population  born  in  Italy  is  Genoese,  one  third  Tuscan  (mostly  from  the  province  of 

[.  Lucca),  one  sixth  from  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  Venetia,  and  one  sixth  from  south  of  the 

Tiber.9  ..  * 


ITALIAN  DIALECTS 

One  of  the  richest  fields  for  dialect  study  in  the  world  today  is  undoubtedly  Italy, 

where  the  number  of  dialects  of  the  Italian  language  is  great  and  where  the  differences  between 
some  of  them  are  so  profound  that  a given  pair  may  be  mutually  unintelligible.  Thus  the  word 
“dialect”  here  connotes  a much  more  radical  variation  from  the  standard  language  than  it 
normally  does  in  reference  to  English.  1 ® 


Although  educated  Italians  speak  also  the  uniform,  formal  language  learned  from  text- 
books (which  itself  differs  considerably  from  any  of  the  dialects),  in  the  heart  of  the  family 
the  more  familiar,  spontaneous,  and  natural  medium  of  expression  is  the  dialect.  This  is  why, 
when  Italians  emigrate,  they  go  in  little  bands  and  establish  colonies  that  are  not  only  Italian 
colonies  but  provincial  colonies  as  well.  Many  of  the  immigrants  did  not  go  to  school  long 
enough  to  learn  to  speak  standard  Italian,  but  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  have  heard  it  enough  to 
be  able  to  understand  it.  However,  many  second  generation  persons  who  speak  a dialect 
fluently  say  that  their  knowledge  of  standard  Italian  is  so  insufficient  that  they  cannot  even 
understand  it,1 1 so  that  it  becomes  wrong  to  say  that  their  mother  tongue  is  “Italian”  since 
this  word  connotes  so  many  dialects.  Bidialectal  schooling  for  them  might  be  an  interesting 
prospect,  but  only  for  transitional  purposes  and  not  for  the  preservation  of  culture. 


Because  of  the  enormous  number  of  Italian  immigrants  that  came  to  our  shores  and 
the  similar  nature  of  the  problems  they  had  to  face,  one  might  think  that  their  communities 
constitute  strongly  ethnocentered  and  well-coordinated  groups;  but  this  has  never  been  the 
case,  the  reason  being  mainly  this  “dialect  barrier.”  Many  of  them  were  not  even  aware  of  the 
great  cultural  heritage  associated  with  the  Italian  language,  and  so  they  showed  no  desire  to 
preserve  it  and  perpetuate  it.  Besides,  the  relatively  unstandardized  nature  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage even  today,  the  lack  of  socio-cultural  and  political  integration  in  Italy,  the  lack  of  Italian 
press  in  the  United  States,  and  the  complete  lack  of  urban,  intellectual  immigrants  were  other 
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important  factors  preventing  ethnocentrism  among  Italian  Americans.  Also,  the  hostile  attitude 
that  many  Americans  have  toward  them,  mainly  caused  by  ltalian  fascism  and  Italian  gangster- 
ism, prevented  a rapid  assimilation.  \ 

In  order  to  understand  one  another  and  to  be  understood  by  other  Americans,  Italian 
immigrants  have  created  a new  “language,  commonly  called  I talo~ American,  whose  vocabu 
lary  is  made  up  in  a very  large  part  of  Italianized  English  worlds.  One  therefore  very  frequently 
hears  formations  of  the  type  called /‘loan  blends”  by  Einar  Haugen,  like  tantanne  for  “down- 
town,” azzorrati  for  “that’s  all  right,”  wazzumara  for  “what’s  the  matter,”  gotaelliior  “go 
to  hell,”  ghella  for  “girl,”  giobba  for  “job,”  etc.,  which  show  the  influence  of  English  morphol- 
ogy but  are  phonetically  pure  Italian  words.  These  sound  caiques  lead  them  to  misuse  such 
Italian  words  as  rider e,  which  means  “to  read”  to  them  by  analogy  with  English,  although  it 
really  means  “to  laugh”  in  Italian.  ^ 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  ITALIANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES13 
The  Background 

The  chief  factor  in  restricting  the  education  of  second  generation  Italian  Americans  has 
been  the  attitude  of  their  parents  toward  schooling  and  the  state  of  maladjustment  of  the 
Italian  family  in  America.  The  South  Italian  immigrants  came  from  villages  in  which  schools 
were  only  for  the  children  of  the  galantuomini,  and  the  peasant’s  child  (should  his  parents  have 
the  strange  idea  of  sending  him)  was  unwelcome.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a compulsory  education 
law,  but  it  was  never  enforced.  Besides,  the  educational  system  was  being  controlled  from  and 
based  on  norms  applicable  to  -North  Italy,  which  were  not  compatible  with  the  contadino’s 
mores.  This  kept  the  school  from  being  an  institution  of  the  people.  Education  was  for  a 
cultural  style  of  life  the  peasant  should  never  aspire  to.  Nor  was  there  an  ideology  of  change; 
intellectual  curiosity  and  originality  were  ridiculed  or  suppressed.  Nor,  in  spite  <?f  a strong 
desire  for  material  improvement,  did  the  Italian  family  see  a role  for  education  in  America.  Its 
anatagonism  toward  the  school,  which  it  manifested  so  strongly  in  Italy  that  it  has  even 
become  part  of  their  cultural  tradition,  was  carried  over  to  the  United  States  and  constituted 
the  main  cause  for  the  still  current  lack  of  rapprochement  between  the  American  school  and 
— the  Italian  parents.  As  they  see  it, -one  improves  one’s  circumstances  by  hard  work,  perhaps  by 
a lucky  strike,  but  not  by  spending  time  in  a school,  taught  by  women,  who  don’t  even  beat 
the  children!  Parents  feel  that  the  children  should  contribute  to  the  family  budget  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that  is  years  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  American  compulsory  school  atten- 
dance law,  that  unavoidable  evil,  for  the  end  of  their  education.  Truancy  and  dropouts  are  a 
constant  problem,  and  are  often  aggravated  by  the  parents,  who  want  the  children  to  help 
them  out  in  their  everyday  breadwinning  occupations.  This  attitude  toward  the  economic 
worth  of  the  child  has  never  been  abandoned,  and  as  the  child  approaches  maturity  (which 
coincides  with  working  paper  age)  the  parental  demands  upon  his  allegiance  in  his  economic 
role  are  made  in  no  unmistakable  terms.  In  this  respect,  the  economic  welfare  of  the  family 
always  comes  first,  and  the  prospect  of  schooling  receives,  at  best,  only  secondary  consider- 
ation.^ » 
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Aside  from  these  negative  attitudes,  the  general  isolation  of  the  Italians  as  a result  of 
their  slow  assimilation  means  that  the  children,  when  forced  out  of  the  close,  familiar  home 
and  into  school,  are  ill  at  ease.  Within  the  home  and  the  rigid  family  tradition,  the  child  makes 
a more  or  less  satisfactory  adjustment  to  the  family  patterns  during  the  preschool  age.  As  soon 
as  he  enters  school,  however,  his  performance  and  behavior  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  local 
norms  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  American  tradition.  The  social  world  in  which  he  recieves 
his  training  is  condemned  by  the  new  world  of  which  he  is  a part.  Therefore,  having  to  live  in 
two  worlds,  each  being  highly  critical  and  suspicious  of  the  other,  he  develops  a sense  of  ■ 
inferiority,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  school  atmosphere.  And  because  of  the  high  prestige 
accorded  American  norms  and  the  disrepute  in  which  the  Italian  culture  is  still  held,  even 
today,  the  Italian  American  child  tends  to  reject  the  familial  cultural  patterns,  although  only  as 
far  as  overt  public  cultural  manifestation  is  concerned.  * ^ 

Consequently,  under  this  (from  an  American  point  of  view)  topsyturvy  system  of 
values,  it  is  the  “bad”  son  who  wants  to  go  to  school  instead  of  work,  the  “bad”  daughter  who 
wants  to  remain  in  school  instead  of  helping  mother  at  home.  Such  behavior  makes  the  “bad” 
ones  strangers  to  the  family,  to  such  a degree  that  for  the  children  of  the  South  Italian 
peasants  in  New  York  to  get  college  education  in  the  1920’s  and  1930’s  was  a heroic 
struggle.^  

17 

Italian  Children  in  New  York  City 

To  New  York’s  public  school  administrators  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  the  great 
burden  was  the  “Italian  problem”  just  as  today  it  is  the  Negro  and  the  Puerto  Rican  problem. 
The  two  periods  have  things  in  common,  such  as  the  language  difficulty  of  Italian  and  Puerto 
Rican  children,  and  the  disdain,  even  contempt,  of  many  teachers  and  administrators  for  the 
children.  But  the  problems  of  present  day  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  children  often  stem  from 
the  weakness  of  the  family,  in  which  a single  overburdened  and  resentful  parent  is  unable  to 
maintain  an  ordered  home  life  for  the  child;  whereas,  by  contrast,  the  problems  of  the  Italian 
children  stemmed  from  a too  strong,  too  rigorously  ordered  family,  which,  as  pointed  out 
before,  did  not  value  education  at  all. 

...  0 

At  the  time  of  the  great  waves  of  Italian  immigration,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
enforce  school  attendance  upon  second  generation  Italian  youth.  As  a consequence,  parochial 
schools  operated  by  the  Catholic  Church  attempted  to  attract  the  overflow  and  imported 
teachers  who  were  proficient  in  both  English  and  Italian  to  help  the  integration  of  the  chil- 
dren. Many  of  them  are  still  very  active.  It  must  be  borne  in  minu,  however,  that  these  schools 
without  exception  conduct  their  classes  in  English.  Unfortunately,  as  far  as  the  author’s 
research  call  ascertain,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  throughout  the  history  of  Italian 
immigration  to  the  United  States  to  instruct  Italian  Americans  in  the  Italian  language.  (It  is 
wise  to  avoid  the  use  of  “mother  tongue”  beacuse  of  the  dialect  problem  previously  discussed.) 

Hence,  for  two  long  generations,  for  immigrants  and  second  generation  alike,  the 
burden  of  South  Italian  culture  prevented  Italian  Americans  from  making  effective  use  of  the 


public  school  system  in  New  York.  The  effects  of  this  heritage,  while  they  are  no  longer 
particularly  visible  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  may  be  seen  in  city  colleges.  Eleven 
percent  of  the  graduates  of  Hunter  College  in  1960  were  of  Italian  name,  and  six  percent  of 
the  graduates  of  City  College.  These  proportions  are  less  than  one  would  expect  on  the  basis  of  ; 
the  cjty  population  of  Italian  origin. 

An  interesting  observation  is  that  the  difference  in  Italian  enrollment  between  Hunter 
and  City  Colleges  reflects  the  role  of  Catholicism  in  the  process  of  Italian  adaptation  to 
American  norms  of  high  education:  there  are  more  Italian  girls  in  Hunter  because  of  the 
succession  of  Catholic  presidents  there  and  because,  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  preferred 

« . y 

practice,  Hunter  is  not  coeducational.  Priests  and  other  religious  advisers  therefore,  suggest 
Hunter  for  girls.  City  College  and  Brooklyn  College,  with  their  radical  traditions,  are  less 
favored.  Around  Queens  College  there  has  for  many  years  centered  a struggle  in  which  Catholic 
elements  have  attempted  to  increase  their  influence  on  the  administration,  for  Catholics  feel 
that  Queens,  which  began  as  a very  liberal  institution  in  a borough  of  homeowners— many  of 
whom  were  Italian,  German,  and  Irish  Catholic— should  reflect  the  attitudes  of  its  communities 
somewhat  more  strongly.  > . - 

As  the  background  of  South  Italians  does  not  incline  them  toward  the  intellectual  and 
speculative  college  curricula,  the  majority  of  boys  take  degrees  in  engineering.  Education  is 
seen,  when  its  importance  is  finally  recognized,  almost  exclusively  as  a means  of  providing 
some  additional  training  in  one’s  struggle  for  a living.  Such  practical  pursuits  are  Uso  encour- 
aged by  American  Catholicism,  and  in  the  third  generation  the  influence  of  Catholicism  among  , 
Italian  Americans  has  become  very  great.  From  a collection  of  village  cults  with  a distinct  and 
marked  character  that  make  Italian  immigrants  very  different  from  German  or  Irish  Catholics 
the  religion  of  Italian  Americans  has  slowly  become  incorporated  into  the  large  and  efficient 
structure  of  American  Catholicism.  Thus,  the  portion  of  Italian  Americans  enrolled  in  paroch- . 
ial  schools  increases  steadily.  The  student  body  of  Fordham  University,  for  example,  has 
become  half  Italian.  This  new  appeal  of  the  Catholic  universities  is  another  factor  reducing  the 
Italian  proportions  in  the  free  city  colleges. 

Bilingual  Schooling? 

If  we  take  all  the  previously  mentioned  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  an  absolute  statement  as  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  bilingual  Italian  English  pro- 
grams for  Italian  Americans. 

r*  t 

It  is  doubtless  in  the  national  interest  to  preserve  the  Italian  cultural  heritage  in 
America  through  its  millions  of  representatives  who  live  within  our  borders  and  who  consti- 
tute a rich  language  resource. 

But  the  thorny  question  arises  when  we  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Would  it  be 
of  any  help  to  them*]  Would  it  in  any  way  facilitate  their  assimilation  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life,  which  should  be  one  of  the  objectives  of  bilingual  education?  Among  other 


$ 

\ 


factors,  would  the  wide  variety  of  dialects  they  are  accustomed  to  speak  not  make  standard 
Italian  almost  a foreign  language  to  them,  as  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  report?  In  other  words, 
' would  it  not  impose  a supplementary  burden  on  the  child  to  have  to  learn  subject  matter  in 
two  languages,  one  of  which  only  approximately  resembles  the  one  he  speaks  with  his  family? 

The  problem  is  open  to  discussion,  but  no  matter  what  the  theoretical  conclusions  may 
be,  Italian  American  communities  should  be  individually  consulted  and  have  the  final  word  in 
deciding  for  themselves,  after  having  been  presented  the  pros  and  cons,  whether  or  not  they 
judge  it  to  be  in.  their  interest  to  take  advantage  of  the  possibility  of  bilingual  education  for 
their  children. 


o 


\ 
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NOTES 


1 Material  in  this  section  has  been  provided  by  Tomanio  and  LaMacchia  s The  Italian 
Community  in  Bridgeport , Leonard  Covello  s excellent  article  on  Italian  immigrants  in  the 
United  States  published  in  Brown  and  Roucek’s  Our  Racial  and  National  Minorities,  pp. 
357-387,  Francis  J.  Brown’s  “Italian-Americans”  in  One  America,  pp.  257-270,  andGlazer  and 
Moynihan’s  section  on  the  Italians  in  New  York  in  their  Beyond  the  Melting  Pot,  pp.  181-216. 

A great  work  on  Italian  immigration  to  all  countries  is  Robert  F.  Foerster  s The  Italian 
Emigration  of  Our  Times.  For  Italians  in  early  New  York  see  the  United  States  Federal  Writers’ 
Project  The  Italians  of  New  York,'.  A Survey,  Lawrence  Frank  Pisani  s The  Italian  in  America, 
and  Robert  Ernst’s  Immigrant  Life  in  New  York  City,  1825-1863.  For  a more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  these  books,  among  others,  see  the  following  numbers  of  our  bibliography: 

^ Richard  A.  Schermerhom,  These  Our  People,  p.  235. 

3Of  2,300,000  Italian  immigrants  to  the  United  States  between  1899  and  1910, 
1,900,000  were  South  Italians.  (Abstracts  of  the  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission, 

* United  States  Senate,  64th  Congress,  3rd  session,  Document  No.  747,  Vol.  I,  1911,  p.  97.)  Of 
these  only  one  percent  were  in  the  professions,  only  15  percent  were  in  skilled  occupations, 
and  77  percent  were  farm  laborers,  that  is,  without  any  skill  in  an  urban,  in 7 1 istrial  setting.  By 
contrast,  three  times  as  many  North  Italians  were  professionals,  and  66  percent  were  laborers. 

4por  1899-1910,  21  percent  of  the  Italian  immigrants  were  women,  compared  with  41 
percent  of  the  Hebrew,  52  percent  of  the  Irish,  30  percent  of  the  Polish,  29  percent  of  the 
Lithuanians.  On  the  other  hand,  some  new  immigrant  group s-Greek,  South  Slavs,  Bulgarian, 
Russian-had  even  smaller  proportions  of  women. 

3No  statistics  of  emigration  were  kept  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  prior 
to  1908.  For  that  year,  however,  about  160,000  Italians,  i.e.  more  than  half  as  many  as  had 
arrived  in  the  same  year,  returned  to  their  native  land.  In  1916,  emigration  statistics  even  show 
that  twice  as  many  Italians  returned  as  came. 

^See  John  S.  and  Leatrice  D.  Macdonald,  “Urbanization,  Ethnic  Groups,  and  Social 
<•  Segmentation.” 

7John  H.  Mariano,  The  Second  Generation  of  Italians  in  New  York  City,  pp.  1 2-13,  24. 

8The  source  of  these  figures  is  Mother  Tongue  of  the  Foreign-Born  (Final  Report 
PC(2)1E)  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  percentages  have  been  derived 
by  the  author.  \ 
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^Herbert  H.  Vaughan,  “Italian  Dialects  in  the  United  States,”  p.  435. ' 

^Italian  dialects  may  be  divided  into  six  major  classes,  each  of  which  is  in  turn  divided 
into  several  subclasses: 

1 . Gallo  Italian  (Piedmontese,  Ligurian,  Lombard,  Emilian) 

2.  Venetian  (Veneziano,  Trentine,  Istrian) 

3.  Tuscan  (Florentine,  Western  Tuscan,  Southern  Tuscan) 

4.  Corsican 

5.  Central  Italian  (Northern  Latian,  Umbrian,  Marchigian,  Modem  Roman) 

6.  Southern  Italian  (Southern  Latian,  Abruzzese,  Campanian,  Calabrian,  Apulian, 

Sicilian) 

This  information  is  drawn  mainly  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1965. 

. * ' \ 

* * Irvin  L.  Child,  Italian  or  American?  The  Second  Generation  in  Conflict,  p.  2 1. 

\ 

^A  few  articles  to  orient  the  reader  interested  in  this  Italian-American  dialect  are 
Walburga  von  Raffler-Engel’s  “Investigation  of  Italo-American  Bilinguals,”  Herbert  H. 
Vaughan’s  “Italian  and  its  Dialects  as  Spoken  in  the  United  States,”  Anthony  M.  Gisolfi’s 
“Italo  American:  What  It  Has  Borrowed  From  English  and  What  It  is  Contributing  to  the 
American  Language,”  Anthony  M.  Turano’s  “The  Speech  of  Little  Italy,”  A.  G.  Zallio’s  “The 
Piedmontese  Dialects  in  the  United  States,”  and  finally  Alberto  Menarini’s  “L’italo-americano 
degli  Stati  Uniti,”  and  Ai  margini  della  lingua . The  latter  is  a specialist  in  this  fusion  of  English 
and  Italian  which  he  calls  buffo  gergo  (funny  jargon).  ' 

1 ^ Most  of  the  material  concerning  the  education  of  the  Italians  both  in  their  home 
country  and  in  America  will  be  found  in  Leonard  Covello’s  The  Social  Background  of  the  Italo- 
American  School  Child:  A Study  of  the  Southern  Italian  Family  Mores  and  Their  Effect  on  the 
School  Situation  in  Italy  and  America,  edited  by  Francesco  Cordasco  and  published  in  1967. 
Of  particular  importance  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  monograph  are  Part  Three  (Educa- 
tional Problems)  and  Part  Four,  in  which  the  whole  book  is  summarized  and  conclusions  are 
derived  from  the  study.  See  especially  “Education  in  Southern  Italy,”  pp.  241-274  (in  particu- 
lar pp.  254-261— Formal  education  and  the  popular  tradition),  and  pp.  286-296— Conflict 
between  the  American  i^chool  anu  the  Education  concepts  of  the  contadino. 

Dr.  Leonard  Covello  is  one  of  the  great  educators  in  New  York  City.  He  has  described 
the  whole  educational  story  of  the  New  York  Italian  American  in  his  autobiography,  The 
Heart  is  the  Teacher.  He  came  to  an  overcrowded  tenement  in  East  Harlem  from  a South 
Italian  town,  attended  elementary  school,  and  left  high  school  when  all  his  friends  did.  Then 
the  influence  of  a neighbor’s  daughter,  and  later  the  settlement  house  workers  and  Protestant 
missionaries,  sustained  him  in  returning  to  high  school  and  going  through  Columbia  University 
on  scholarships.  Subsequently,  he  became  a foreign  language  teacher  in  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
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School,  where  Italian  was  not  then  one  of  the  foreign  languages  taught.  Covello  felt  that 
teaching  it  might  do  much  to  enhance  the  self-image  of  the  Italians  boys,  which  was  not  bright. 
He,  one  of  the  first  teachers  of  Italian  background  in  the  city  high  schools,  and  Salvatore 
Cotillo,  the  first  elected  assemblyman-who  were  both  from  East  Harlem-fought  for  this 
change  and  convinced  the  board  of  education  to  admit  Italian  in  the  high  school  curriculum  in 
1922,  which  from  then  on  has  been  on  a parity  with  other  foreign  languages.  He  later  became 
principal  of  the  new  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  in  East  Harlem  and  continually  studied 
the  educational  problems  of  Italian  children.  He  gave  a course  to  teachers  at  the  School  of 
Education  of  New  York  University  on  the  background  of  Italian  American  children,  and 
worked  on  his  own  major  study  of  this  thorny  problem.  Then  he  was  appointed  adviser  on 
educational  problems  to  the  New  York  Office  of  the  Migration  Division  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  has  since  energetically  devoted  his  talents  and  experience  to  this  thorny 

problem. 

^Covello,  op.  tit.,  p.  404. 


16The  situation  was  different  among  North  or  South  Italians  not  of  peasant  back-\ 
ground,  but  these  were  very  few.  From  these  groups,  most  college  trained  professionals  were 
drawn  until  recently  (see  United  States  Federal  Writers’  Project,  The  Italians  of  New  York, 

p.  18). 

17For  this  section,  I am  chiefly  indebted  to  Nathan  Glazer  and  Patrick  Moynihan, 
Beyond  the  Melting  Pot:  The  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  Jews,  Italians,  and  Irish  of  New  York  \ 
Qty. 


^Covello,  op.  tit.,  p.  405 
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HISTOR  Y OF  IMMIGRA  TION 

Before  1848  only  individual  Polish  immigrants  and  travelers  arrived  in  the  U.  S.  Those 
who  stayed  were  absorbed  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  The  heavy  influx  of  Poles 
began  about  1870  and  during  that  decade  35,000  emigrated  from  Poland  to  the  U.  S.  in  the 
hope  of  economic  betterment.  Figures  for  other  periods  of  peak  immigration  follow: 


1881-1890 

1900-1910 

1912-1.913 

1899-1930 


236.000 

875.000 


174,365 


1 


1,506,6452 


Mass  immigration,  checked  by  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  was  resumed  when  peace 
was  won.  One  important  difference  distinguished  the  pre-World  War  I immigrants  from  post- 
war immigrants.  The  former  immigrants  were  scarcely  literate,  while  the  latter  were  of  a higher 
educational  and  clutural  level. 


The  national  origins  quota  law  of  1924  halted  mass  immigration.  During  the  period 
1924  to  World  War  II  the  American  Slavic  population  remained  static  in  number,  and  the 
second  generation  became  better  educated  than  their  parents  and  began  to  produce  leaders. 


Displaced  persons  (DPs)  came  in  large  numbers  on  a non-quota  basis  after  World  War 
II,  and  small  numbers  were  admitted  on  the  regular  quota.  After  1939  many  highly  educated 
persons  (especially  Poles)  fled  the  Nazi  sphere  of  influence.  In  the  years  after  1945,  one-fifth 
of  all  immigrants  admitted  to  the  U.  S.  were  refugees.  Many  special  laws,  but  no  national 
policy,  governed  their  coming  to  the  U.  S.  For  example,  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of 
1948,  410,000  persons  were  granted  entrance  to  the  U.  S.  The  provision  that  40  percent  be 
nationals  or  natives  of  countries  annexed  by  a foreign  power  heavily  weighted  refugee  immi- 
gration in  favor  of  the  Baltic  countries  and  east  Poland.  One-third  of  the  refugees  admitted 
under  the  1948  law  were  Poles;  Germans  comprised  the  second  largest  group,  numbering 
62,000  or  14  percent  of  the  refugees  admitted  by  this  Act.  In  1950  the  Act  was  amended  to 
increase  the  number  of  refugee  immigrants  and  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  10,000  Greek 
refugees  and  18,000  Polish  war  veterans  previously  residing  in  Great  Britain.  The  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953  (RRA)  allowed  189,201  refugees  to  enter,  emphasizing  the  admittance  of 
Poles,  Italians,  Germans,  Greeks,  and  other  nationalities.3 


DEMOGRAPHIC  DA  TA: 


Number  of  U.  S.  Speakers  of  Polish 

According  to  the  New  Catholic  Encyclopedia  of  1967,  in  1965  there  were  40  million 
Poles,  of  whom  30  million  were  living  in  Poland  and  6Vz  million  in  the  U.  S.  This  country  is 
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credited  by  that  source  as  having  the  largest  Polish  population  outside  Poland.  Although  other 
sources  (see  our  Appendix  on  Demographic  Data)  estimate  Polish  speakers  in  the  U.  S.  as  far 
fewer-between  two  and  three  million-Polish  is  still  ranked  as  the  fourth  foreign  language  in 

«r 

the  U.  S.  in  number  of  speakers. 

Location  ofU.  S.  Speakers  of  Polish 

In  the  decade  and  a half  immediately  before  the  World  War  [I],  the 
volume  of  emigration  was  greatest.  Most  of  these  immigrants  settled  in  the  new 
industrial  cities,  along  the  Great  Lakes,  in  the  Mining  and  industrial  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  Jewish  ele- 
ment found  employment  most  often  in  the  sweated  home  industries,  especially  ' 
in  the  tailoring  trade  in  New  York.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  some  two 
million  Jews  in  New  York,  the  majority  are  of  eastern  European  (and  thus 
largely  of  Polish)  origin . 

Polish  settlements  still  follow  the  same  pattern.  Nearly  half  the  Polish  Americans  live  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1960  Chicago  claimed  700,000  residents  of 
Polish  descent,  making  it  the  American  city  with  the  largest  Polish  community  and  the  second 
largest  Polish  city,  after  Warsaw,  in  the  world.  The  old  Polish  colonies  in  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  and  Milwaukee  are  continuing  to  increase  in  population. 

Although  the  majority  of  Polish  immigrants  had  been  landless  peasants  in  their  home- 
land, nearly  all  men  became  industrial  workers  and  city  dwellers,  in  America.  They  have  been 
attracted  to  the  automobile  plants  of  Detroit,  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  the  steel  plants 
of  Indiana,  and  the  textile  mills  of  New  England,  as  well  as  to  other  industrial  areas. 

The  following  figures,  it  should  be  noted,  refer  to  the  foreign  born  only. 

Mother  Tongue  (Polish)  of  the  Foreign  Born  by  State 
(Source:  U.S.  Census,  1960) 

139,591 
87,154 
58,061 
55,541 
53,448 
33,199 
28,833 
27,336 
21,304 
16,643 


New  York 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

Ohio 

Connecticut 

California 

Wisconsin 


Mother  Tongue  of  the  Foreign  Born  by  City 
( Source : U.S.  Census,  1960) 


New  York  City  96,224 

Chicago  83,373 

Detroit  ¥ 46,234 

Philadelphia  20,505 

Buffalo  18,730 

Cleveland  15,763 

Newark  \ 14,957 

Los  Angeles- Long  Beach  (\  \ 4,9 1 2 

Pittsburgh  14,230 


Problems  with  Nationality,  Mother  Tongue,  and  Foreign-Born  Statistics 

Government  statistics  are  frequently  unreliable  because  of  difficulties  with  the  categor- 
ization of  nationality,  mother  tongue,  and  foreign-born  status.  Polish  immigrants  were  often 
classified  as  Russian,  Germans,  or  Austrians,  depending  on  their  point  of  departure  from 
Europe  or  on  the  passport  they  carried.  Poles  and  Lithuanians  were  not  differentiated.  Classifi- 
cation of  mother  tongue  includes  persons  from  countries  other  than  Poland  who  claimed 
Polish  as  the  mother  tongue:  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  Lithuania,  Czechoslovakia,  Canada, 
and  “other.”  Most  persons  born  in  Poland  speak  Polish  as  their  mother  tongue.  However,  there 
are  a good  number  who  speak  Yiddish  and  smaller  numbers  who  are  included  in  other  and 

“unclassified.” 

* 

Political  upheavals  and  shifting  national  boundaries  cause  further  complications. 

MAJOR  ORGANIZATIONS 
Roman  Catholic  Church 

Most  Polish  Americans  remain  Roman  Catholic  in  spite  of  their  separation  from  the 
homeland  and  the  passage  of  time.  Most  authorities  estimate  that  90  percent  of  the  total  Polish 
American  population  belongs,  at  least  nominally,  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Polish  Americans 
maintained  over  830  parishes  serving  an  estimated  three  million  members. 

The  Church  is  frequently  described  as  a social  and  educational  center  as  well  as  a 
religious  force.  And  it  has  been  said  that  religious  affiliations  disintegrate  more  slowly  among 
the  Poles  than  among  any  other  immigrant  group.  The  total  effect  is  to  maximize  the  Church’s 
importance  in  the  preservation  of  the  Polish  language,  the  Polish  cultural  heritage,  and  the 
feeling  of  “Polishness’  or  ethnic  unity. 


Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union 

Formed  in  1874,  the  PRCU  has  traditionally  taken  an  active  role  in  the  financial 
support  of  the  Polish  American  parochial  school  system.  Much  of  the  Church’s  social  and 
philanthropic  work  is  carried  out  through  the  PRCU.  The  stated  goals  of  the  PRCU  are  to 
uphold  and  spread  the  Catholic  faith,  to  maintain  and  spread  the  Polish  language,  traditions, 
and  spirit,  to  aid  Poland,  to  help  members  attain  higher  positions  in  the  civil  and  religious 
fields,  and  to  raise  the  children  in  the  Polish  and  Catholic  spirit.'* 

Swastek  (1952)  estimated  150,000  members  in  over  1,130  societies  in  22  states.  All 
PRCU  members  must  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  PRCU  publishes  Narod  Polski  bi- 
monthly; it  is  bilingual  and  Polish  predominates  over  English.  Circulation  is  87,000.  The  Ed- 
ucational Aid  Department  grants  colleges  scholarships. 

. <?■ 

Polish  National  Alliance 

The  PNA,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  is  the  largest  fraternal  organization  in  existence 
in  the  U.S.  today.  In  1964,  Wittke  and  Wytrwal  estimated  it  had  340,000  members  in  1,430 
subordinate  lodges  in  35  states.  Organized  in  the  1870’s,  its  activities  today  are  basically 
similar  to  those  of  the  PRCU  and  PNA.  Like  the  PRCU,  the  PNA  is  a service  and  fraternal 
organization  active  in  benevolent,  educational,  recreational,  social,  and  cultural  fields. 

j 

The  PNA  also  encourages  the  education  of  its  members.  Many  Poles  flocked  to  Ameri- 
can night  schools  at  the  urging  of  the  PNA.  Members  quickly  became  discouraged  with  the 
teaching  methods  used  and  with  their  inability  to  understand  the  language  of  instruction, 
Egnlish.  Later  the,  PNA  offered  English  and  naturalization  classes  through  its  local  lodges.  This 
time  the  PNA  “utilized  the  Polish  language  as  the  indispensable  means  of  communication  until 
the  immigrants  mastered  the  rudiments  of  English.”^ 

In  communities  where  no  parochial  schools  existed,  or  where  a sizeable 
number  of  Polish  American  children  attended  the  public  school,  the  ‘Wydzial 
Oswiaty’  [Department  of  Education i organized  supplementary  schools  to 
teach  Polish  to  the  children  of  PNA  members....  Children  learn  the  language  of 
their  parents...  In  the  year  1908,  six  schools  were  organized... in  Chicago.  Over 
1,000  \ students  were  enrolled  annually  in  these  schools.  There  were  195  supple- 
mentary schools  conducted  by  the  PNA,  with  14,000  children  benefiting  annu- 
ally from  these  instructions  by  1940. 

The  lack  of  adequate  Polish  language  textbooks  was  a serious  problem 
for  the  Polish  supplementary  schools....  The  PNA  * Wydzial  Oswiaty'  prepared 

r 5 

and  published  special  textbooks  for  the  Polish  language  supplementary 
schools.... 


To  prepare  adequately  trained  teachers  for  the  Polish  language  supple- 
mentary schools,  the  PNA  contributed  generously  to  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
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sin,  Northwestern  University,  DePaul  University  and  others  for  the  establish- 

7 

ment  of  Polish  language  courses.... 

Today  the  PNA  supports  Alliance  College  in  Cambridge  Springs,  Pennsylvania,  with  an 
average  annual  contribution  of  $80,000  to  $120,000.  The  PNA  publishes  bimonthly  Zagoda 
and  daily  Dziennik  Zwiazkowy.  It  has  a library  and  museum  in  Chicago. 


Other  Organizations 

Most  sources  estimate  10,000  Polish  American  organizations  and  societies  in  the  U.S. 
Some  of  the  larger  ones  are: 

Polish  American  Congress,  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski,  president,  Headquarters,  1200  North 
Ashland  Avenue,  Room  431,  Chicago,  Illinois  60622.  The  Congress  represents  about  nine 
million  members  of  Polish  descent  in  37  states.  This  super-federation  of  American  Polish 
groups  was  established  in  1944  to  improve  the  status  of  Polish  Americans  in  the  U.S.  and  to 
fight  for  Polish  independence. 

Polish  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  59  East  66th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10021.  This  is  the  main  association  of  Polish  educators  and  scientists  and  of  Americans 
interested  in  Poland. 

Polish  Women's  Alliance  of  America,  1309-1315  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60622.  The  Alliance  has  70,000  members  in  1,125  branches  in  16  states,  publishes  Glos 
Polek,  and  has  a museum  in  Chicago.  It  was  active  in  war  relief  work,  and  today  it  still  aids 
refugees  and  DPs,  ships  clothes,  medicine,  and  equipment  to  Poland,  and  provides  recreation 

for  youth.  ’ / 

Kosciuszko  Foundation,  Dr.  Eugene  Kusielewicz,  Vice  President,  15  East  65th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York,  10021.  This  is  an  intellectual  and  cultural  society;  it  publishes  twice  a 
year  Polish  American  Studies,  an  historical  journal,  and  serves  today  as  a clearinghouse  of 
information. 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Slavic  and  East  European  Languages  (A  AT  SEEL), 
President,  Professor  Clayton  L.  Dawson,  University  of  Illinois.  , 

Since  many  of  the  major  and  minor  organizations  duplicate  each  other’s  services,  there 
is  quite  a bit  of  factional  rivalry. 

♦ ’ ‘ ' * 

EDUCATION 
Public  Schools 

Wytrwal  cites  Sluszka’s  statement  that  32  public  high  schools  taught  Polish  in  1953, 
and  public  schools  that  teach  Polish  as  a foreign  language  are  still  rare.  One  such  school  system 
is  in  Hamtramck,  Michigan. 

3 0 , 

Parochial  Schools 

A network  of  Polish  American  Roman  Catholic  schools  spreads  throughout  the  U.S. 
Saturday  and  afternoon  schools  outnumber  all-day  sthools. 

r Roucek  reported  560  Polish  Roman  Catholic  schools  with  276,286  pupils  and  5,395 
teachers  in  1933.  Wytrwal  claimed  540  Polish  parochial  schools  in  1950  and  also  cited 
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Sluszka’s  figure  of  63  Polish  parochial  elementary  schools  that  always  teach  Polish  (1953).  One 
set  of  parochial  schools,  in  Orchard  Lake,  Michigan,  is  revamping  its  Polish  program. 

* ' Most  authors  agree  that  the  Polish  Americans  supported  educational  institutions  and 
schools  more  than  any  other  Slavic  group  in  the  U.S.  Emphasis  has  usually  been  on  primary 
education  rather  than  secondary,  but  neither  has  been  neglected.  As  soon  as  Roman  Catholic 
parishes  were  organized,  schools  teaching  the  traditional  faith  and  language  to  the  young 
quickly  followed.  And  just  as  the  church  had  become  the  focal  point  of  social  life  and  mutual 
aid,  the  parish  school  also  created  a bond  among  Polish  immigrants.  It  helped  bridge  the 
“generation  gap”  between  the  first  and  later  generations  of  immigrants  by  preserving  the  Polish 
language,  encouraging  young  people  to  acquire  the  cultural  traditions  of  parents,  and  develop- 
ing a familiarity  with  the  homeland.8 

In  the  1920’s  Polish  parochial  schools  flourished;  at  home,  the  Polish  language  was  used 
for  daily  conversation.  But  when  the  second  generation  reached  adulthood,  “Polonia”  began 
losing  its  Polishness.  “The  time  was  approaching  when  Polish  parochial  schools  would  have  to 
teach  Polish  as  a foreign  language. 

Higher  Education  x ' 

A relatively  large  number  of  universities  offer  a Slavic  language  and  area  studies  pro- 
gram. Jacob  Ornstein  cites  the  Modern  Language  Association  figures  for  1954:  Polish  was 
taught  at  25  colleges  and  universities.  After  Russian,  Polish  ranked  as  the  second  most  fre- 
quently taught  east  European  language;  but  the  Polish  Institute  notes  that  it  is  a poor  second 

indeed. 

Sluszka  (cited  in  Ornstein’s  article)  , estimated  for  1955  the  following  enrollments  in 
Polish  language  courses: 

377  in  college 

3,227  in  higher  institutions  of  other  types  (universities,  seminaries) 

8 1 9 in  public  schools 
189,567  in  pre-college  parochial  schools 

The  PNA  annually  contributes  a substantial  amount  to  Alliance  College,  as  already 
mentioned.  Some  of  the  other  Polish  American  colleges  and  seminaries  are: 

Madonna  College,  36600  Schoolcraft  Road,  Livonia,  Michigan  48 150 
SS.  Cyril  & Methodius  Seminary,  Orchard  Lake,  Michigan  48033 
St.  Francis  Monastery  and  College,  Burlington,  Wisconsin  53105 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Orchard  Lake,  Michigan  4,8033 
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VITALITY  OF  THE  POLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  U.S.  AND  COHESION  OF  THE  POLISH 
AMERICAN  COMMUNITY 

Hamtramck,  Michigan  . . 

Sociological  studies  of  the  Polish  American  community  are  notable  by  their  absence. 
One  comprehensive  study  is  Arthur  Evans  Wood’s  Hamtramck  Then  and  Now  (1955).  Ham- 
tramck—a community  where  the  “minority”  culture  predominates— is  an  industrialized,  urban 
' city  (area  2.2  square  miles;  population  in  1950,  43,355)  completely  surrounded  by, ‘but 
politically  independent  of,  Detroit.  Persons  of  Polish  descent  comprised  70  percent  of  the  total 
population  in  1955.  Trends  show  that  this  population  is  decreasing  in  Hamtramck,  because  of 
lesser  immigration  and  movement  of  younger,  native-born  American  Poles  to  suburban  areas. 

Local  school  censuses  reported  by  Wood  reveal  a remarkable  tenacity  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Polish  language  over  a period  of  years. 

, / ‘ 

1927  - Census  of  Polish  families  (father  born  in  Poland) 

47.7  percent  of  respondents  spoke  Polish  only 
50.9  percent  of  respondents  spoke  English  and  Polish 
1.3  percent  of*  respondents  spoke  English  only 

1945-  Census  of  Polish  families 
40.3  percent  spoke  Polish  only 
50.7  percent  spoke  Polish  and  English  ^ ® 

Always  Hamtramck  has  been  a highly  self-conscious  community,  proud  of  its 

Polish  traditions,  resentful  of  criticism,  and  confident  in  its  economic  advan- 
tages.... Though  the- proportion  of  the  Polish  born  in  the  population  will  decline 

further  in  the  coming  years,  at  present  there  seems  to  be  no  diminution  in  the 

essential  Polishness  of  the  community  which  remains  a fascinating  cultural 

1 1 

island  within  the  confines  of  the  City  of  Detroit. 

Language  Maintenance  in  Other  Areas 

1 J 

Lyra  describes  Polish  as  “a  non-foreign  secondary  language.”  He  specifies  that  it  is 
neither  a primary  medium  of  communication  nor  a foreign  language  for  the  Polish  American 
population.  °. 

While  the  language  is  well  known  and  used  among  the  adult  population  of  Polish 
descent,  there  is  seemingly  little  enthusiasm  to  teach  the  language  to  their  children  today. 
Wytrwal  is  pessimistic  and  concludes:  “In  America,  there  was  never  any  undue  stress  upon  the 
Polish  immigrants  to  give  up  their  language  or  their  institutions.  Yet  those  experienced  nation- 
alists...could  not  sail  against  the  prevailfhg  wind.  They  lost  out  ip  America  in  the  course  of  two 
generations.”^ 
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Nevertheless,  on  the  brighter  side,  there  are  some  new  developments: 

1 . Revamping  of  the  Polish  program  in  the  Orchard  Lake,  Michigan,  schools. 

2.  Production  of  a new  set  of  teaching  materials  for  a junior  or  senior  high  school 
course  in  Polish  language  and  culture  by  the  Foreign  Language  Innovative 
Curricula  Study  (see  our  Appendix  on  Directory). 

• 3.  Polish  language  programs  supported  by  Roman  Cat&olic  parishes  or  diocese^ ^ 
mainly  evening  classes*  for  adults  and  after  school  and  Saturday  classes  for 
children  and  adults.  Programs  supported  by  local  Polish  American  fratenlals. 

4.  Recent  appointment  of  a citizens’  committee  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  review  the 
Qity’s  curriculum  in  the  public  schools.  The  Polish  American  Congress  has  made 
representations  about  ethnic  participation.  • ■ 

Roucek  is  also  optimistic,  but  guardedly.  • 

In  contrast  to  other  immigrant  groups,  the  Polish  Americans  have  been 
able  to  retain  to  an  unusual  degree  the  Polish  culture  pattern  within  the  Ameri- 
can environment  This  is  due  to  the  persistence  with  which  the  Polish  immi- 

- 0 

grant  clings  to  his  national  memories,  the  strength  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  the  unselfish  willingness  with  which  he  supports  his  own  institutions  in 
America,  the  continued  interest  of  the  Polish. government  and  the  activities  of 
. the  Kosciuszko  Foundation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  passage  of  a 
decade  or  two  will  result  in  the  gradual  disappearance  of  a majority  of  the 
distinctive  culture  traits  which  are  very  dear  to  the  first  generation  immigrant 
but  are  regarded  with  less  sentiment  by  his  children ... 

TEACHING  MATERIALS  ' 

Most  belong  to  an  early  vintage,  but  there  are  two  recent  works  worthy  of  note.  The 
first  is  the  new  course  for  junior  qr  senior  high  school  developed  by  FLICS.  The  other  is 
Beginning  Polish , a two-volume  work  by  Alexander  M.  Schenker  (New  Haven  and  London: 
Yale  University  Press,  1966.  Yale  Linguistic  Series),  which  can  be  used  as  an  intensive  one-year 
course  on  the  college  level  or  as  a reference  grammar.  Volume  I (494  pp.)  is  intended  to  be 
either  a classroom  or  a self-instruction  text  and  is  arranged  in  25  lessons."  Volume  II  (336  pp.) 
contains  drills  for  each  of  the  lessons  in  Volume  I.  Tapes  are  available  through  the  Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics. 

• - ^ ..  . 

A BILINGUAL  PROGRAM  FOR  POLISH? 

Disadvantages 

Support  from  within  the  Polish  American  community  for  a bilingual  program  is  open 
to  question.  According  to  many  authorities,  the  greater  part  of  the  group  seems  indifferent  to 
the  question  of  survival  of  Polish  in  the  U.S.  Leadership  is  needed  to  transform  the  latent 
desire  for  the  maintenance  of  Polish  into  enthusiasm  for  a language  instruction  program. 
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It  is  commonly  believed  that  Slavic  languages  cannot  be  learned  without  unreasonable 

study. 

“...the  slow  but  persistent  strengthening  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Soviet  government  to  allow  free  emigration  of  its  citizens  has  reduced  the  number  of  young 
instructors  available....”^  However,  opportunities  for  recording  speech  direct  from  the  home- 
land are  much  improved  by  modem  technical  advancements,  and  the  arrival  of  large  numbers 
of  well  educated  DPs  can  perhaps  reverse  the  situation. 

According  to  the  popular  stereotype  the  Pole  is  a dumb,  uneducated  worker.  Wysocki 
and  Cankardas  undertook  a reaserch  study  in  1957  to  disprove  C.  A.  Brigham’s  contention 
(1928)  that  Poles  have  an  inferior  mean  IQ.  Results  led  to  the  conclusion  that  IQ  results  for 
Poles  should  be  normal  when  a test  is  developed  free  of  educational,  cultural,  and  socioeco- 
nomic factors  and  is  administered  to  a representative  sample. 

.But  Polak  (or  Polack)  jokes  are  common,  at  least  in  the  northern  states,  where  most 
Polish  Americans  are  located.  * ^ The  state  of  affairs  is  such  that  the  Polish  American  Guardian 
Society  and  the  Americans  of  Italian  Descent,  Inc.,  deemed  it  necessary  to  protest.  Headlines 
in  The  New  York  Times  read:  “Poles  and  Italians  Threaten  Legal  Action  on  Ethnic  Jokes” 
(June  18,  1968,  p.  52)  and  “Ethnic  Groups  Seek  Bah  of  Slurs  on  TV”  (July  15,  1968,  p.  62). 

How  important  this  low  opinion  of  our  Polish  American  neighbor  will  be  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  public  support  for  Polish  bilingual  programs  is  unknown. 

Advantages 

The  very  fact  that  Poles  comprise  the  fourth  largest  foreign-language  group  in  the 
United  States  should  point  to  them  as  a prospect  for  bilingual  education.  Another  favorable 
sign  ir  leir  increased  immigration  since  the  1965  elimination  of  the  national  origin  quota 
system.  Polish  American  families  are  still  compactly  located  in  neighborhoods  of  industrial 
cities  of  the  northeast  and  north  central  U.S.,  although  their  zones  of  settlement  are  no  longer 
as  solid  as  they  once  were. 

A private  school  system  already  established  and  schools  that  already  teach  Polish  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  advantageous  starting  points  for  a bilingual  program,  if  none  such  exists. 
Polish  parochial  elementary  schools  apparently  continue  to  receive  support  from  Polish  Ameri- 
can parents  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  * ^ but  support  for  Polish  language  programs  may 
need  revitalization. 
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NOTES 


*Wittke,  We  Who  Built  America , rev.  ed.,  p.  424. 

^Roucek,  Poles  in  the  United  States  of  America,  p.  10. 

See  our  Appendix  on  Demographic  Data  for  more  complete  information.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  national  quota  system  in  1965  is  expected  to  benefit  Poles,  together  with  Italians 
and  Greeks. 

^Roucek,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

^Wytrwal,  America's  Polish  Heritage,  p.  212. 

6Ibid.,pp.  195-196. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  201-202. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  159-161. 

9Ibid.,  p.  253.  I 

^^Wood,  Hamtramck  Then  and  Now,  pp.  36,  187. 

^Ibid.,  p.  10.  : 

^Lyra,  “Integration  of  English  Loans  in  U.S.  Polish,”  p.  303. 

^Wytrwal,  op.  cit.,  p.  287. 

^Roucek,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36-37. 

^Manning,  A History  of  Slavic  Studies  in  the  United  States,  pp.  94-95. 

^How  many  Polaks  does  it  take  to  paint  a house?  Five— one  to  hold  the  brush  and 
four  to  turn  the  house. 

^Recent  correspondence  casts  doubt  on  support  from  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Polish  American  Congress  petitioned  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  on  August  17,  1967,  to 
prevent  American  bishops  from  “suppressing  national  parishes.”  The  petition  requests  His 
Holiness  “not  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  American  Bishops  in  the  matter  of  national 
parishes...”  and  “to  convince  the  Bishops... about  the  need  of  encouraging  the  teaching  of 
national  languages  in  schools  established  by  ethnic  parishes,  and/or  high  schools  and  colleges 
established  by  ethnic  communities.”  At  this  writing  the  Polish  American  Congress  has  not 
received  a reply,  although  officers  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  matter  had  been  brought  to 
the  Pope’s  attention.  A copy  of  the  Petition  can  be  secured  from  the  Polish  Congress,  whose 
address  is  above. 

For  additional  information  on  mother  tongue  retentiveness  and  schools  of  ethnic 
parishes,  see  Joshua  A.  Fishman  and  Valdimir  C.  Nahimy,  “The  Ethnic  Group  School  and 
Mother  Tongue  Maintenance”  (Chapter  5)  and  John  E.  Kofman,  “Mother  Tongue  Retentive- 

ft 

ness  in  Ethnic  Parishes”  (Chapter  6)  in  Fishman’s  Language  Loyalty  in  the  United  States. 
Greater  reference  to  Polish  is  made  in  the  preliminary  three-volume  dittoed  report  by  Fishman, 
Language  Loyalty  in  the  United  States,  Chapter  8,  “The  Catholic  Ethnic  Parishes  and  Th&r 
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Schools:  1910-1960;  A Trend  Analysis”  and  Chapter  9,  “Mother  Tongue  Retentiveness  in 
Ethnic  Parishes,”  both  by  John  E.  Hofman. 
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INTRODUCTION 

French  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  languages  in  the  United  States  ever  since  the 
colonial  times  as  a result  of  the  ethnocentrism  of  its  American  native  speakers.  However, 
French-speaking  communities  in  this  country  show  increasing  signs  of  irreversible  anglicization, 
especially  among  younger  representatives,  so  that  urgent  steps  need  be  undertaken  immedi- 
ately to  revitalize  French  and  give  support  to  those  who  fight  for  its  maintenance,  in  order  to 
conserve  a powerful  and  irreplaceable  language  resource  in  the  national  interest. 


The  estimated  jnillion  speakers  of  French  of  Canadian  origin  cluster  in  the  six  New 
England  states,  along  the  Canadian  border,  where  they  like  to  be  called  Franco-Americans 
(F-A’s)  and  pride  themselves  in  having  developed  a bilingual  culture.  In  Louisiana,  where 
approximately  450,000  people  continue  to  speak  French  natively,  they  are  composed  of: 
Cajuns  (derived  from  “Acadian”),  who  are  the  descendants  of  some  4,000  Acadians  who  were 
expelled' from  Nova  Scotia  in  1755;  Creoles,  whose  ancestry  goes  back  to  the  original  settlers; 
and  Gumbos,  descendants  of  Negro  slaves. 

STATISTICAL1  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DATA 

In  1940,  French  was  numerically  the  sixth  strongest  non-English  mother  tongue 
(N— EMT)^  in  the  United  States,  after  German,  Italian,  Polish,  Spanish,  and  Yiddish  in  that 
order.  Of  the  1 ,412,060  individuals  claiming  French  as  a mother  tongue-,  359t5  20  were  foreign 
bom,  533,760  native  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  and  5 18,760  natives  of  native  parentage. 
In  1960,  French  had  risen  to  the  fifth  place,  preceded  by  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  Polish, 
in  that  order,  and  followed  by  Yiddish  (the  same  languages  having  remained  the  “big  six”), 
although  the  number  of  speakers  had  fallen  to  1,043,220,  about  a third  of  whom  were  foreign- 
bom,  representing  a decline  of  26. 1 percent  since  1 940. 


: 


There  are  fewer  and  fewer  foreign  born  American  residents  who  claim  French  as  their 
mother  tongue.  The  figure  has  dropped  steadily  from  5^3,842  (5  percent  of  total  foreign-bom 
residents)  in  1910  to  330,220  (4  percent)  in  1960.  The  chart  below  is  a breakdown  of  this  last 
figure  in  the  fifteen  states  where  foreign-born  French  speakers  are  most  populous: 


Rank 

State 

French-mother- 
tongue  foreign- 
bom  residents 
of  state 

Percentage  of  total 
foreign-born  popula- 
tion of  state 

1 

Massachusetts 

59,032 

10.2 

2 

New  York 

56,412 

2.5 

3 

California 

34,765 

2.6 

4 

Connecticut 

23,295 

8.5 

5 

Maine 

21,091 

35.0 

6 

New  Hampshire 

17,640 

40.0 

£ 6 

7 

Michigan 

15,951 

3.0 

8 

Rhode  Island 

14,542 
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Rank  State 


9 

New  Jersey 

10 

Vermont 

11 

Florida 

12 

Illinois 

-13  ■ 

Pennsylvania 

14 

Ohio 

15 

Texas 

French-mother- 
tongue  foreign- 
bom  residents 
of  state 

Percentage  of  total 
foreign-bom  popula- 
tion of  state 

w 

10,898 

1.8 

9,129 

39.6 

9,048 

3.3 

8,585 

1.3 

7,039 

1.2 

5,233 

1.3 

3,223 

1.1 

The  greatest  concentration  is  found  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  country,  with  some 
220,000  foreign-born  FMT’s.  However,  Louisiana,  the  great  French  State,  ranks  23rd  with 
1,642  (6  percent).  No  recent  survey  has  been  made  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  French 
speakers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 


The  breakdown  by  large  metropolitan  areas  of  French  foreign-bom  follows: 


; 


Rank  Metropolitan  Area  State 


* 


1 

New  York 

N.Y. 

2 

Los  Angeles- 

Calif. 

Long  Beach 

* 

3 

Boston 

Mass. 

4 

Providence- 

R.I. 

Pawtucket 

Mass. 

5 

Detroit 

Mich. 

6 

Springfield- 

Chicopee- 

Holyoke 

Mass. 

7 

San  Francisco- 
Oakland 

Calif. 

8 

Hartford 

Conn. 

9 

Chicago 

111. 

c 


French-mother- 
tongue  foreign- 
born  residents 
of  area 

Percentage  of 
total  foreign-bom 
population  of 
area 

40,898 

2.2 

17,169 

2.6 

15,856 

5.0 

15,595 

48.3 

12,276 

3.4 

9,770 

20.0 

9,05 1 

3.0 

6,610 

10.8 

6,496 

1.1 

p 
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Rank  Metropolitan  Area 

State 

French-mother- 
tongue  foreign- 
bom  residents 
of  area 

Percentage  of 
total  foreign-bom 
population  of 
area 

10 

Worcester 

Mass, 

4,290 

12.3 

11 

Washington 

D.C.- 

Md- 

Va. 

4,224 

5.0 

12 

Philadelphia 

Pa.- 

N.J. 

4,208 

1.4 

13 

Paterson- 
Clifton- 
" Passaic 

N.J. 

3,440 

2.3 

14 

Miami 

Fla. 

3,120 

2.7 

15 

Newark 

N.J. 

2,758 

2.0 

In  spite  of  the  decreasing  number  of  American  native  speakers  of  French,  statistics 
indicate  that  it  will  soon  rank  fourth,  after  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian,  in  that  order,  and 
before  Polish  and  Dutch. 


The  Franco-Americans  of  New  England 


Distribution 

George  F.  Theriault’s  “The  Franco-Americans  of  New  England”2  provides  a short  essay 
on  distribution: 

We  need  first  to  grasp  the  distribution  of  this  population  in  the  whole 
of  New  England,  to  sketch  in  the  broad  outlines  of  their  regional  ecology.  We 
are  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  [ 1 940]  census  covers  only 
the * first  two  generations,  whereas  the  third  and  fourth  generations  are  vitally 
important  for  our  purposes.  Precise  statistics  are  not  available,  but  reasonably 

fcl  s , 

accurate  estimates  can  be  made.  For  our  purposes  it  will  only  be  important  to 
delineate  the  most  general  demographic  characteristics  of  la  Franco-Am6r- 
icanie. 


u 


The  Franco-Americans  are  by  no  means  evenly  distributed  in  New  Eng- 
, land ; this  fact  is  of  crucial  importance  in  understanding  la  survivance.  They  are 
found  in  appreciable  numbers  in  predominantly  rural  states  stich  as  Maine  and 
, Vermont,  and  they  have  a considerable  representation  in  such  rural  and  “small 
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town ” occupations  as  logging,  paper  milling,  and  dairy  and  potato  farming,  but 
they  are  essentially  and  primarily  an  urban  group.  Massachusetts,  heavily  indus- 
trialized and  urban,  has  more  than  twice  as  many  Franco- Americans  as  Maine, 
which  ranks  second  among  the  New  England  states  in  the  number  of  Franco- 
Americans  in  its  population.  There  follow  in  descending  order  New  Hampshire, 
in  the  third  place,  then  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Vermont.  ' 

The  rural  urban  distribution  of  Franco- American  stock  within  these 
states  attests  to  the  essentially  urban  character  of  la  Franco-Americanie.  In 
Massachusetts  the-  percentage  of  Franco- American  stock  of  urban  residence  is 
91.1;  in  Rhode  Island  it  is  even  higher,  94.4.  In  New  Hampshire  it  is  77.5; 
Connecticut,  68.6;  Maine,  63.7,  and  Vermont,  38.5.  A reasonable  general- 
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ization  from  these  figures  and  other  data  would  appear  to  be  that  four 
Franco-Americans  out  of  five  live  in  an  urban  environment. 

The  largest  urban  concentrations  of  F-A’s  range  from  30,000  to  40,000  persons.^ 
Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island;  Fall  River,  Massachusetts;^  and  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  are 
in  this  category.  Ranging  from  20,000  to  30,000  are  such  communities  as  New  Bedford, 
Lowell,  and  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  Lewiston,  Maine.  A considerable  number  of  com- 
munities fall  in  the  10,000-20,000  range;  representatives  of  these  are  Biddeford,  Main;  Fitch- 
burg,  Haverhill,  and  Lawrence,  Massachusetts;  Berlin  and  Nashua,  New  Hampshire;  and  Paw- 
tucket and  Central  Falls,  Rhode  Island.  A large  number  of  communities  are  found  in  the  5,000 
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to  10,000  range,  including  Auburn,  Maine;  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  West  Warwick,  Rhode 
Island.  Communities  with  Franco-Americans  ranging  from  1,000  to  5,000  are  very  numerous. 
Since  the  end  of  the  “great  migration”**  half  a century  ago,  F-A’s  maintain  their  proportion  of 
7 percent  of  the  whole  population  of  New  England. 

A Bilingual  Community 

Among  the  above  mentioned  northeastern  communities  where  F-A’s  abound,  Woon- 
socket, Rhode  Island,  on  Blackstone  River,  justly  claims  the  title  of  F-A  capital.  The  head- 
quarters of  1 ‘ Union  Saifit-Jean-Baptiste  d‘Amerique,  the  vital  organ  of  La  Franco-Americanie, 
is  located  there. 

More  than  60  percent  of  Woonsocket’s  inhabitants  are  of  French-Canadian  descent. 
They  maintain  emphatically  that  their  strong  attachment  to  the  French  language,  its  culture 
and  traditions,  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  loyalty  to  America  nor  with  full  acquaintance 
with  American  institutions  and  the  English  language.  They  are  essentially  a bilingual  people. 
They  speak  French  even  in  the  third  generation,  but  they  also  speak  English  even  in  the  very 
first  generation.  There  is  vigorous  resistance  to  efforts  to  disregard  or  destroy  the  values  in 
culture,  convenience,  and  control  which  depend  upon  the  preservation  of  the  French  language 
and  tradition.  Bessie  Bloom  Wessel,  in  her  Ethnic  Survey  of  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island , 
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writes  in  1 93 1 : 
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French  Canadians  who  came  under  our  observation  expect  their  chil- 
dren to  be  bilingual  as  a rrjatter  of  course.  Native  botn  children  know  English 
and  are  being  taught  French  and  French  traditions. 


This  biculturalism  is  not  limited  to  the  use  of  French  as  a language. 

There  is  an  ardor  for  all  things  French.  Nor  is  the  devotion  necessarily  French 
Canadian.  The  Canadian  flag  is  rarely  exhibited,  but  the  French  flag  is  seen 
alongside  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  To  the  French  the  former  is  the  symbol 
of  culture;  the  latter,  of  his  country.  Loyalty  to  Canada  as  his  homeland  is 
seldom  heard  expressed,  but  loyalty  to  French  culture  and  American  citizen- 
ship is  urged  in  every  page  of  their  literature.  This  is  a conscious  policy  en- 
dorsed and  fostered  by  those  who  represent  leadership  in  the  group.  Its  mani- 
festation in  Woonsocket  is  obviously  typical  of  the  situation  in  other 
communities. 

In  the  thirties,  two-thirds  of  the  public  and  parochial  school  population  was  of  French 
Canadian  descent,  90  percent  of  all  native  bom  individuals  in  the  community  could  speak  both 
languages  equally  well,  and  50  percent  claimed  bilingualism  in  the  home. 


The  Survival  of  French  in  New  England^  * 

Compared  with  most  other  immigrant  languages  on  the  American  scene,  only  the  Span- 
ish-speaking Mexican  Americans  of  the  Southwest  have  approached  the  degree  of  success  of  the 
F-A’s  in  New  England,  as  far  as  bilingualism  and  biculturalism  are  concerned.  As  their  rallying 
cry,  “Qui  perd  sa  langue  perd  sa  foi,”^  proves  definitively,  they  are  determined  to  keep  their 
French  cultural  heritage  and  ancestral  traditions  alive.  This  remarkable  achievement  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  admirable  efforts  of  the  first  F-A’s  who  early  established  a vast  network  of 
interlocking  religions,  educational,  cultural,  and  fraternal  organizations.  As  soon  as  they  , 

became  numerous  enough  in  any  community,  their  spiritual0  needs  were  attended  to  by  a “ 

resident  priest  who  spoke  their  language.  Under  the  leadership  of  a clergy  of  their  own  ethnic 
background,  they  built  Catholic  churches  and  schools  in  which  French  was  extensively  used, 
and  they  staffed  them  with  nuns  belonging  to  religious  orders  founded  in  Canada  or  in  France?. 

They  support  several  societies  whose  primary  function  is  to  promote  ethnic  survival,  and  they 

have  a fairly  active  French  language  (and  bilingual)  periodical  press  and  scores  of  radio  sta-  0 

tions,  carrying  special  brief  French  programs.  • ‘ ^ . 


The  Societies 

The  following  are  the  most  active  and  influential  fraternal* societies  at  the  present  time: 
1)  L‘Union  Saint-Jea.n-Baptiste  d‘Amerique  in  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island,  the 
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strongest,  provides  funds  for  schools  and  F-A  activities  and  promotes  education 
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by  granting  scholarships  to  its  needy  members.  It  also  has  a well  furnished 
research  center  in  F-A  history,  the  Mallet  Library. 

2)  La  Socie'te  Historique  Franco- Americaine,  founded  in  Boston  in  1 899,  draws  its 
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3) 


4) 

I minine  Franco-Americaine  and  the  Clubs  Richelieu.  ^ 

Other  important  organizations  are  Le  Conseil  de  la  Vie  Frangaise  en  Amerique,  La 
Societe  de  VAssomption,  La  Societe  des  Artisans,  and  La  Societe  Jhcques-Cartier.  Besides 
performing  the  ordinary  functions  of  mutual  insurance  companies,  these  societies  make  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  cultural  life  of  F-A’s  by  awarding  hundreds  of  scholarships  to  their 
young  ones  so  that  they  may  obtain  the  higher  education  which  will  enable  them  to  become 
leaders  of  their  own  ethnic  group  in  the  future. 

TheFress 

The  French  language  press,  once  relatively  considerable,  has  declined  so  catastrophi- 
cally in  the  last  fifty  years  that  any  extrapolation  of  the  trend  would  indicate  that  it  is  bound 
to  disappear  entirely  in  the  near  future.  There  were  not  more  than  10  periodical  publications 
appearing  entirely  in  French  in  New  England  in  1960^  (as  compared  to  22  in  1930),  with  a 
total  circulation  of  86,000.  LLndependant  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  was  discontinued  in 
1963,  marking  the  end  of  the  last  French  language  daily  in  the  United  States.  The  weekly  La 
Liberte  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  has  become  bilingual  the  past  few  years,  with  English 
gaining  more  and  more  ground  with  every  issue.  Among  those  which  seem  to  resist  in  spite  of 
' ' severe  financial  problems  are  L‘ Action  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  L ‘Impartial  of  Nashua, 

New  Hampshire,  La  Messager  of  Lewiston,  Maine,  La  Justice  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  and 
Le  Travailleur  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  which  seems  to  be  the  French  newspaper  most 
willingly  read.  • . 

French  Broadcasting 

LAllliance  Radiophonique  Frangaise , founded  in  1950,  is  a loosely  federated  organi- 
zation of  some  25  F-A  directors  of  French  language  radio  broadcasts  in  New  England.  They 
own  about  40  stations  offering  approximately  100  hours  of  French  programs  per  week.  ^ 4 
These  programs  vary  from  serious  discussions  and  the  enacting  of  French  classics  to  soap 
operas  and  folk  music,  and  enjoy  great  popularity,  although  some  have  become  bilingual  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  sponsors  interested  in  a wider  and  younger  listenership. 
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membership  from  all  parts  of  New  England  and  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
coordinator  of  the  various  F-A  cultural  interests  and  the  most  important  med- 
ium of  cultural  exchange  and  creativity  still  remaining  for  this  ethnic  group.  It 
holds  meetings  twice  a year  in  Boston,  where  distinguished  F-A  speakers  are 
invited,  and  issues  a widely  read  annual  Bulletin  in  French,  in  which  all  impor- 
tant events  of  F-A  life  are  related. 

L‘Association  Canado- Americaine , whose  headquarters  are  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  owns  the  most  complete  collection  of  F-A  documents  and 
correspondence  dating  from  the  early  immigrant  period  to  the  present  day  in 
its  Lambert  Library.  Its  organ  is  Le  Canado-  Americain. 

Le  Comite  de  Vie  Franco-Americaine  and  its  subsidiary  groups  dispersed 
throughout  New' England,  such  as  L‘ Association  des  Professeurs  de  Frangais 
Franco-Americains,  L‘ Alliance  Radiophonique  Frangaise,  La  Federation  Fe- 
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The  Schools 

Parochial  schools  have  always  been  regarded  by  F-A  leaders  as  the  backbone  of  resis- 
tance to  assimilation.  In  spite  of  strong  opposition  from  within  and  without  the  F-A  fold,  the 
number  of  F-A  parochial  elementary  schools  has  continued  to  grow.  In  1910  there  were  1 14 
such  schools  and  in  1960  there  were  179,  an  increase  of  57  percent.  These  schools  reached 
their  peak  enrollment  in  1930  with  a 66.5  percent  increase  over  that  of  1910.  After  1930  the 
enrollment  decreased  (first  by  7 percent  in  the  decade  1930-1940,  and  then  by  17  percent  in 
that  of  1940-1950),  although  the  number  of  schools  was  still  multiplying.  During  this  period, 
pressures  were  exerted  upon  religious  orders  of  brothers  and  nuns  to  Americanize  their- 
schools,  to  give  their  teachers  better  training  in  English,  and  to  update  their  methods  and  their 
equipment.  Most  of  them  agreed  to  orient  their  endeavors  in  this  new  direction  in  parochial 
school  education.  As  a result,  the  enrollment  halted  its  downward  trend  and  increased  by  1 0 
percent  from  1950  to  1960,  but  unfortunately  their  253  institutions  of  learning,  including 
seven  liberal  arts  colleges,  51  high  schools,  and  195  elementary  schools  now  offer  not  more 
than  one  hour  of  French  each  day  in  all  grades  and  all  levels.  * The  language  is  unfortunately 
not  spoken  in  the  home  as  much  as  it  used  to  be,  and  Lemaire1  ^ reports  that  in  one  of  the  six 
F-A  parochial  schools  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  only  one  student  could  understand  French! 


Assumption  College,^  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

In  1904  the  Assumptionist  Fathers  decided  to  found  a liberal  arts  college  where  F-A’s 

might  send  their  children  for  advanced  French  training.  The  F-A  elite  graduated  from  this 
school,  the  only  accredited  institution  of  higher  learning  in  this  country  where  a foreign 
language  was  systematically  used  as  a medium  of  instruction,  “the  great  bilingual  college  of  the 
United  States.”18  The  Fathers  had  to  deal,  with  thorny  financial  problems  to  maintain  the 
school  and  try  to  attract  as  many  students  as  they  could;.  The  results  of  the  experience  were  not 
as  encouraging  as  they  had  expected.  The  enrollment  went  from  3 in  1910  to  only  182  in 
1950,  until  the  administrators  had  to  face  reality  and  make  a serious  decision  in  1952:  let 
English  be  the  vehicle  of  instruction.  From  then  on,  obviously  thanks  to  this  “new  orienta- 


tion,” the  number  of  students  attending  the  college  increased  steadily  and  is  expected  to  reach 
850  in  1970.  Financial  isupport  from  its  alumni  is  helping  to  enlarge  the  school,  but  French 
occupies  a smaller  and  smaller  place  in  the  curriculum,  although  the  Fathers  are  perfectly 
bilingual,  being  all  of  French,  Canadian,  or  F-A  ascendance.  Only  21  students  out  of  the  500 
who  took  the  Assumption  Prep1^  examination  in  1960  knew  enough  French  to  be  able  to 
follow  a course  in  French  classics,  and  if  the  College'  was  now  to' admit  only  thosfe  students 
who  have  an  adequate  knowledge—  not  to  mention  masjtery  - of  their  supposed  mother  tongue, 
its  doors  would  not  stay  open  very  long. 

New  England  French  - 

The  average  native  of  France  has  little  if  a^y  difficulty  in  understanding  educated 

F-A’s,  save  for  some  minor  problems  of  a lexical  and  phonetic  nature.  There  are  many  places  in 

* 

France  where  the  language  customarily  spoken  by  a majority  of  the  population  deviates  much 
further  from  standard  French  than  does  the  French  Canadian  dialect  spoken  in  New  Eng- 


land. ^ However,  the  quality  of  their  speech  must  b^  somewhat  improved.  Charles  Bruneau 
writes  in  1936:^  - ..  1 
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J‘avais  ete  frappe  de  constater,  chez  les  Canadiens  Frangais  des 
E tats- Unis... un  curieux  etat  phonetique.  Ilarrivait  que  V articulation  fran- 
gaise,  que  Vaccent  frangais,  que  le  rythme  meme  de  la  phrase  fussent  “ angli- 
cises’*:  c‘etuU  une  curieuse  impression  d ‘entendre  les  mots  frangais,  les 
formes  frangaises  ainsi  camoufles...  Dans  une  courte  note  publiee  dans  les 
Melanges  Chlumsky,  j'avais  baptise  cet  etat  de  choses  du  nom  de‘hantise 
phonetique!  Cette  formule  assez  enigmatique  signifie  qu‘un  sujet  bilingue,  en 
s‘exprimant  dans  Vune  des  langues  qu‘il  possede  est  hante  par  Vautre 
langue,  si  bienqu‘en  croyant  articuler  une  langue,  il  en  articule  une  autre. 

Theriault, 22  p0ints  out  the  regrettable  tendency  among  younger  F-A’s  to  alternate 
French  and  English  words" and  phrases  in  their  everyday  speech: 

It  is  still  possible  for  members  of  the  older  generation  to  transact  busi- 
ness, pray,  read  newspapers,  and  converse  with  their  neighbors  exclusively  in 
French.  One  may  still  find  individuals  who  have  lived  in  these  communities 
forty  or  fifty  years  without  having  learned  English.  When,  however,  one  listens 
to  the  middle  class  persons,  youth,  and  little  children,  the  speech  is  very  differ- 
ent. It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  among  the  middleaged  an  easy  and  rapid 
alternating  use  of  French  and  English  words  and  phrases  with  no  apparent 
awareness  of  switching  from  one  language  to  another.. .Among  the  young,  Eng- 
lish tends  to  be\the  language  in  use . French  may  be  understood,  and  frequently 
is,  but  is  much  j, less  frequently  used.  Very  often  one  finds  a marked  reluctance 
to  speak  French. 

The  Education  of  the  New  Generation:  Recent  Trends 

The  truth  is  that  F-A  French,  as  well  as  Canadian  French,  with  its  markedly  dialectal 
character  as  far  as  pronunciation  goes  and  its  abundant  anglicisms  and  archaisms,  is  perfectly 
“correct,”  as  it  is  appropriate  to  a certain  time  and  place.  “Les  langues,”  has  once  written 
Ernest  Renan,  “sont  des  formations  historiques.”^  Living  languages  are  not  a static  media, 
but  are  subject  to  frequent  changes,  which  are  all  the  more  remarkable  when  a tongue  has  been 
transplanted  into  new  territories.  Languages  in  contact  with  one  another  inevitably  undergo 
certain  transformations  and  tend  to  deviate  from  what  is  often  called  their  “standard”  form, 
with  reference  to  what  is  considered  to  be  the  “authority,”  which  decides  which  words,  which 
spelling,  which  pronunciation,  which  structures  are  “correct”-in  our  case  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Paris.  This  is  perfectly  normal,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that", F-A’s  speak  “bad” 
French.  But  for  practical  purposes,  to  enable  F-A’s  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the  3 1 
franco-phone  countries  of  the  world  and  communicate  in  the  only  form  of  their  language  that 
is  acceptable  in  the  educated  world  outside  their  own  ethnic  milieu  without  being  in  an 
inferior  position,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they  be  taught  modern  French.  As  Gerard  J.  Brault, 
a F-A  scholar,  points  out,  * it  is  as  erroneous  from  a pedagogical  point  of  view  to  demand  a 
total  abandonment  of  speech  patterns  acquired  for  long  years  and  a brutal  switch  to  other 
habits  as  it  is  to  teach  a form  of  French  that  will  never  be  recognized  as  “correct.”  The 
transition  must  therefore  be  slow,  but  perfect. 
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A similar  assessment  of  the  situation  is  represented  by  Edward  F.  Booth,  State  Super- 
visor of  Modem  Foreign  Languages,  in  a letter  sent  to  Congressman  William  D.  Hathaway  of 
Maine.25  Mr.  Booth  states  that  as  a teacher  of  French  in  three  Maine  communities  having  a 
large  population  of  F-A’s,  he  found  the  quality  of  the  spoken  French  to  be  extremely  poor. 
“Furthermore,”  he  adds,  “as  a state  supervisor  of  modern  foreign  languages  I have  found  this 
to  be  true  elsewhere  in  the  state.”  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  F-A’s’  isolation  from  standard 
French  and  the  desirability  of  educational  measures  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  French 
natively  spoken  in  this  country.  Along  the  same  line  of  thought,  Maine’s  Commissioner  for 
Education,  Willian  Logan,  Jr.,  writes:  “thus  it  seems  that  these  young  people  of  French 
descent  suffer  from  a‘ double  problem- THEY  CAN  SPEAK  NEITHER  FRENCH  NOR  ENG- 
LISH CORRECTLY .26  Ways  to  improve  their  English  and  to  preserve  their  French  heritage 
and  speech  are  urgently  needed.”  Congressman  Hathaway^  in  a statement  made  before  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (Washington, 
D.C.,  June  28-29,  2967), 22  and  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine,  in  a letter  to  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas, 2^  reported  the  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  encountered  by 
French-speaking  pupils  of  Canadian  descent  in  their  State.  Both  concluded  that  something 
must  be  done  immediately  to  improve  the  lamentably  low  educational  opportunities. 

Before  1961,  no  official  support  or  encouragement  had  ever  been  given  by  the  federal 

government  to  any  program  for  the  instruction  of  F-A  children  in  their  mother  tongue, 

resulting  in  an  inestimable  loss  of  a powerful  linguistic  resource.  The  only  education  given  in 

French  was  through  the  numerous  parochial  schools  or  in  regular  foreign  language  classes, 

where  instruction  was. too  often  inappropriate  because  it  was  designed  for  English-speakers  or 
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because  it  was  taught  by  teachers  whose  only  French  was  “school-book  French.” 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  ideal  mother-tongue  teacher  is  a member  of  the  same 
ethnic  group  as  his  students,  but  his  effectiveness  depends  as  much  upon  his  Americanness  and 
modernity  as  upon  his  pedagogy  and  linguistic  competence.  Students  do  not  sympathize 
readily  with  teachers  who  are  foreign  to  the  American  language  and  culture  and  too  prone  to 
praise  “Old  Country”  values  and  customs.^  Lemaire2^  points  out  that  the  F-A  student  is 
willing  to  learn  to  express  himself  correctly  in  French  if  this  action  is  interpreted  as  a sign  of 
culture  and  not  a sign  of  lack  of  aptitude  for  English  or  lack  of  adaptation  to  the  American 
life. 

Three  NDEA  Institutes  for  Franco-American  Teachers  of  French 

Qualified  teachers  of  standard  French  for  FMT’s  were  (and  still  are)  so  urgently  needed 
that  in  the  summers  of  1961,  1962,  and  1963,  three  institutes  for  F-A  teachers,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  were  held  in  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine -(except 
for  the  last  one  held  in  Assumption  College),  and  conducted  respectively  by  Professor  Gerard 
J.  Brault,  now  of  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Professor  Alfred  LeBlanc  of  the  same,  and 
Professor  Theopile  Martin  of  Assumption  College.  The  purpose  of  these  institutes  was  to 
prepare  educators  who  were  themselves  of  French  Canadian  extraction  to  teach  standard 
French  to  pupils  of  the  same  ethnic  background,  using  methods  and  materials  designed  espec- 
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ially  for  their  needs.  Brault  notes  that  his  1961  institute  “marked  the  first  time  in  history  that 
an  ethnic  group  was  accorded  federal  support  in  its  struggle  to  preserve  its  linguistic  heri- 
tage. The  forty  participants  of  each  studied  the  basic  lexical  and  phonetic  difficulties  F-A’s 
encounter  when  transferring  to  standard  French  and  prepared  an  experimental  French  text  and 
tapes  for  use  with  their  students  (see  list  in  bibliography,  under  Brault),  in  order  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  one  hour  during  which  French  is  still  taught  in  F-A  parochial  schools  every 
day. 


To  conclude  the  section,  we  reproduce  here  Lemaire’s^  “six  motivational  factors 
agreed  upon  as  being  of  importance  in  attracting  young  Franco-Americans  to  study  French:” 

i)  Pupils  must  be  assured  that  the  course  will  be  interesting  and  worthwhile. 

ii)  They  must  be  made  to  feel  that  they  already  know  a good  deal  of  French  and 
that,  with  a little  effort  and  good  will,  they  can  speak  as  well  as  any  “Parisian.” 

iii)  They  must  be  taught  the  highlights  of  French-Canadian  history  with  appropri- 
ate references  to  France,  so  as  to  be  led  to  love  their  language  and  not  be 
ashamed  of  their  F-A  background,  as  is  unfortunately  all  too  often  the  case. 

iv)  Parents  should  encourage  their  children  to  learn  standard  French. 

v)  Classes  should  be  organized  homogeneously,  as  there  is  nothing  more  dispiriting 
for  those  F-A  students  who  have  had  eight  years  of  French  in  a parochial 
school  than  to  be  placed  with  pupils  who  have  had  no  French  at  all,  in  a French 
I class  in  high  school. 

vi)  The  most  important  motive  is  the  appeal  of  serving  the  national  interest  of 
their  country. 

Mr.  Elphege  E.  Roy,  Coordinator  of  Foreign  Languages  for  the  public  schools  of  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire,  informs  the  author  in  a personal  letter  dated  January  5,  1969,  that  “great 
efforts  are  being  made  since  1961  to  improve  the  teaching  of  French  to  Franco-American 
students,  especially  those  in  the  parochial  schools.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  through  the 
Franco-American  Teachers  Association,  founded  by  him  in  1963  and  of  which  he  is  president, 
p workshops,  retraining  courses,  even  French  institutes,  privately  financed,  have  been  organized, 

and  that  the  Quebec  Government,  through  its  Ministry  of  Cultural  Affairs,  has  given  them  to 
date  $10,000  to  help  them  in  their  endeavors. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

If  French  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  United  States,  strong  and  effective  language  main- 
tenance steps  must  be  undertaken  or  there  must  be  an  unusually  large  immigration  movement 
to  revitalize  it  and  compensate  the  losses,  or  both.^  Unfortunately  this  occurs  at  a time  when 
our  relations  with  France  are  weakened.  The  author  would  like  to  express  here  an  opinion  that 
is  shared  by  many  sociologists  studying  ethnic  groups  in  foreign  societies.  If  it  is  true  that 
American  minority  groups  were  never  officially  restricted  from  maintaining  their  cultural 
, heritage  through  schools,  churches,  organizations,  or  publications,  it  is  also  true  that  no  activ- 

ities for  this  purpose  have  ever  been  encouraged  and  assisted,  and  the  process  of  Americaniza- 
tion has  been  so  rapid  and  irresistible  that  “more  linguistic  and  cultural  treasures  were  buried 
and  eroded  due  to  mutual  permissiveness  and  apathy  than  would  ever  have  been  the  case  had 
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repression  and  opposition  been  attempted.”35  Along  this  same  line  of  thought,  an  interesting 
theory  concerning  the  survival  of  French  in  New  England  (up  to  now,  at  least)  is  provided  by 
Professor  David  B.  Walker  of  Bowdoin  College  who  asserts?6  that  F-A‘s  v/ould  have  been 
quickly  assimilated  had  it  not  been  for  the  Irish  challenge  which  prompted  them  to  organize. 
As  it  was,  most  first  generation  F-A’s  believed  that  their  language  had  to  be  preserved  because 
their  identity,  their  faith,  and  hence  their  salvation  depended  on  it.  In  fusing  the  religious  and 
ethnic  norms,  a powerful  emotional  force  was  generated  which  permeated  nearly  all  facets  of 
F-A  life  and  made  this  minority  group  one  of  the  least  assimilable  of  all  the  ethnic  groups  in 
America.  Gerard  J.  Brault  states  that  F-A’s,  after  several  generations  of  withstanding  seemingly 
irresistible  sociological  forces,  still  constitute  ah  astonishingly  ethnocentered  group.  Others 
believe  that  the  upsurge  of  the  French  Canadians  in  Quebec  has  some  stimulating  effect  on  the 

F-A’s.  . i 

Be  it  as  it  may,  all  specialists  unanimously  agree  that  the  French  language  has  survived 
so  far  unbelievably  well  in  that  corner  of  the  United  States  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  integrate 
its  speakers.  However,  as  we  turn  toward  the  future,  prospects  are  not  very  encouraging,  and 
surveys  indicate  that  French  will  slowly  but  surely  disappear  altogether  from  New  England. 
Theriault  finds  that  the  institutional  structure  of  La  Franco-Americanie  is  showing  increasing 
signs  of  weakening  and  that  evidence  points  to  further  weakening  in  the  future.  “This  process 
is  unlikely  to  be  reversed,”  he  adds.  “It  is  equally  unlikely  that  it  will  be  slowed.  On  the 
contrary  it  will  probably  be  more  rapid  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past  generation.”  And  his  general  conclusion  is  that:  “Whatever  the  future  holds  in  store  for 
the  Franco-Americans  of  New  England,  their  eighty  years’  long  experiment  in  survival  in  the 
midst  of  a society  and  culture  as  kinetic  as  that  of  the  United  States  is  no  inconsiderable 
testimony  to  the  vitality  and  staying  power  of  ‘notre  heritage’.”3^  Lemaire  points  out  that 
French  is  doubtless  receding  in  New  England,  but  concludes  on  an  optimistic  note: 

French,  therefore,  will  continue  to  be  spoken  in  New  England ; and 
though  it  will  not  be  used  as  widely  as  before,  it  will  be  of  a more  generally  , 
acceptable  quality.. .Whereas  many  predicted  that  the  history  of  the  French 
language  would  come  to  a -close  in  this  genetation,  it  seems  rather  to  have  taken 
on  a new  aspect  and  to  be  proceeding  in  an  unexpectedly  hopeful  direction . 33 

French  in  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  Valley 

% 0 

Location  and  Number  of  the  French-speaking  People  of  Louisiana  * 

“The  French-speaking  people  of  Louisiana  occupy  a triangular  area  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  The  base  of  the  triangle  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  left  side  is  formed  by  a 
line  running  from  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  state  to  the  junction  of  the  Red  and 
Mississippi  Rivers;  and  the  right  side  by  a straight  line  from  this  junction  to  New  Orleans  and 
the  Gulf.  In  this  area,  it  has  been  estimated,  there  are  nearly  600, 0t)0  French-speaking 
people,30  representing  somewhat  less  than  50  percent  of  the  state’s  white  population.  Most  of 
them  live  in  settlements  on  small  farms  fronting  on  bayou  streams.”40 
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French  can  still  be  heard  today  in  Bayou  Teche  and  Bayou  Lafourche,  in  parts  of  the 
old  Attakapas  and  Opelousas,  northward  from  what  is  now  St.  John  the  Baptist  Parish  into 
Pointe  Coupee  and  Baton  Rouge,  in  New  Orleans  and  farther  south  along  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  on  the  Bayou  Terre  aux  Boeufs  and  Terrebonne,  among  other  places. 

There  are  relatively  few  French  speakers  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  state.  They 
cluster  in  Natchitoches,  in  the  village  of  Rambin,  and  the  DeSoto  parish  During  the  depres- 
sion, great  numbers  of  Louisiana  French  speakers  moved  into  East  Texas,  so  that  there  are 
many  French-speaking  communities  in  that  area,  Port  Arthur  coming  in  first  place. 

History  and  Definitions.  What  is  a Creole?  % 

The  word  Creole  means  a pure  white  descendant  of  the  French  or  Spanish  settlers  of 
the  Colonial  Period.  As  an  adjective,  it  applies  to  their  manners,  usages,  inventions,  etc.,  as 
creole  customs,  creole  horses,  creple  cooking,  and  has  an  implication  of  quality  and  superiority. 
Consequently,  in  demographic  literature  and  in  official  documents,  the  term  is  usually  reserved 
for  immigrants  who  came-  to  Louisiana  prior  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase41  (1803)  and  their 
descendants.  It  connotes  select  upperclass  groups. 

The  origin  of  the  word  dates  back  to  1520,  when  the  term  Criollo  (Creole)  was 
invented  by  the  Conquistadores  to  distinguish  their  pureblooded  offspring,  'bom  in  the  colonies 
of  South  America  or  the  Indies,  from  children  of  mixed  blood  bom  in  the  mother  country. 
The  French  adopted  the  word  and  changed  it  to  Creole.  Jean  Bossu,  in  his  Travels  in  the 
Interior  of  North  America,  1751-1762,  wrote  in  1751  that  the  Creoles  are  those  that  are~born 
there  of  a French  man  and  a Frenchwoman  or  of  European  parents.42 

What  is  a Cajun? 

After  the  British  had  acquired  Acadia  in  1713,  some  Acadians  refused  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown  and  were  consequently  expelled  from  their  homes  on  September 
5,  1755,  and  repatriated  to  various  British  American  colonies.  By  1790,  about  4,000  of  them 
had  found  their  way  to  Southern  Louisiana,  settling  in  the  fertile  bayou  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  this  area,  their  descendants,  from  then  on  called  Cajuns,  still  raise  cattle 
and  small  crops  of  cotton,  com,  sugar  cane,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  practice  home  arts  such  as 
spinning  and  weaving.  They  are  noted  for  their  industry  arid  hospitality., 

However,  the  term  Cajun  has  become  somewhat  derisive,  and  actually  many  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  applied  are  not  of  Acadian  descent' but  of  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  various 
other  European  ancestries.  On  the  other  hand  many  of  the  actual  descendants  of  Acadians  are 
not  Cajuns  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word"  Of  course,  the  word  Cajun  derives  from 
Acadian  43  but  by  formal  definition  it  now  refers  to  all  native  speakers  of  French  being  bom 
in  Southern  Louisiana.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  has  status  implications  since  colloquially  it  is 
further  restricted  to  designate  those  in  socially  and  economically  inferior  positiofts. 
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Louisiana  French 

There  are  three  main  kinds  of  French  in  Louisiana,  which  are  as  different  from  one 
another  as  are  the  classes  of  people  who  speak  them:  Creole  French;  Acadian  French,  and 
“patois  negre.”  Even  today,  the  great  majority  of  the  French-speaking  people  are  unable  to 
read  or  write  the  language,  so  that  there  is  no  commonly  accepted  standard:  it  is  an  exclusively 
oral  language  which  has  been  miraculously  kept  alive  during  some  300  years  of  separation  from 
the  mother  country. 

Creole  French,  spoken  mainly  in  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge,  varies  but  slightly 
from  standard  French  as  far  as  syntax,  pronunciation,  and  vocabulary  are  concerned. 

':V 

Acadian  French  is  a somewhat  peculair  dialect  which  is  closely  related  to  the  patois  of 
Normandy,  Picardy,  Saintonge,  and  the  region  about  Paris.  The  speech  of  the  Louisiana 
Acadians  varies  considerably  in  different  localities.  For  example,  the  English  word  “repairs”  is 
in  the  French  of  one  town  “reparation,”  in  another  “reparage,”  and  in  still  another  “repay- 
ment!” It  is  fairly  difficult  for  a linguist  to  study  this  dialect  as  its  speakers  are  apt  to  hide 
from  outsiders. 

The  “patois  negre,”  or  Gumbo,  is  a negroid  jargon  “quite  unintelligible  to  all  but 
themselves  or  a student  of  their  specialty.”44  It  is  spoken  chiefly  in  St  Martinsville,  Breaux 
Bridge,  Cecilia,  New  Hoads,  and  Edgard,  by  both  white  and  colored,  although  it  had  been 
evolved  by  the  Negro  slaves  in  the  original  settlements. 

The  basic  differences  between  Creole  French  and  Cajun  French-both  of  which  are 
indubitably  French- are  stated  by  the  unknown  author  of  a manuscript  discovered  in  the 
Louisiana  State  Historical  Museum: 

Le  frangais  de  la  Louisiane  se  presente  sous  deux  formes:  le  creole  qui, 
a part  certains  changements,  ne  differe  essentiellement  ni  par  la  prononciation 
ou  la  syntaxe  ni  par  le  vocabulaire  du  frangais  general  et  litteraire...et  V acadien 
ou  cadien ...qui  offre  beaucoup  de  particularity  a tous  les  egards. 

Le  creole  est  le  frangais  transports  directement  de  France  et  gardje  des 
contaminations  par  le  soin  qu’on  a pris  de  parler  correctement,  par  les  excellen- 
tes  ecoles  et  academies  ou  le  frangais  le  plus  pur  etait  enseigne  par  des 
<<  professeurs  distingues,  par  le  commerce  inintefrompu  avec  la  metropole  et  le 
fait  qu‘on  envoy  ait  beaucoup  de  jeuhesgens  en  France  faire  leurs  etudes. 

i . 

. t? 

~ L ‘acadien,  au  contraire,  est  arrive  du  Canada,  oil  il  avait  subi  deja 
quelques  modifications,  et  auquel  ont  manque  des  rapports  continus  avec  la 
France. 

Meme  si  de  nombreux  mots  anglais  se  sont  incrust es  dans  la  langue 
frangaise  acadienne  au  cours  du  19eme  siecle,  sa  qualite  essentiellement  franr 
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gaise  n en  a pas  ete  serieusement  entamee  [V influence  des  autres  dialectes, 
indiens,  allemands,  espagnols,  a ete  negligeable.  ] C'est  qu  \ on  est  en  presence 
dun  peuple  determine  a conserver  son  parler  malgre  les  difficulty  et  malgre  les 
influences  hostiles  qui  Ventourent ,4^ 

However,  there  are  more  and  more  factors  leading  toward  linguistic  unification,  and 
these  three  dialects  are  steadily  undergoing  transformations  leading  toward  a “Louisiana 
French.”  Radio  programs  in  Louisiana  French  are  in  general  setting  a high  linguistic  standard 
and  are  a powerful  agent  of  unification. 4^  Since  the  majority  of  the  French-speaking  people 
is  illiterate  in  French  an  hypothetical  French  press  could  not  play  a great  role  (as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  last  French  newspaper  in. Louisiana,  LAbeille,  died  in  1923). 


The  Conservation  of  French  in  Louisiana 

Not  only  have  Creoles  and  Cajuns  perpetuated  their  own  language  and  culture,  but 
they  have  also  succeeded  in  absorbing  most  of  the  diverse  Anglo-Saxon,  Spanish,  and  Germanic 
ethnic  elements  which  have  settled  among  them,  as  Lynn  and  Parenton,  two  sociologists  and 
specialists  in  a acculturation  problems,  have  attempted  to  demonstrate!47  The  degree  to  whidh 
this  integration  has  taken  place  has  long  astonished  sociologists. 

In  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers,  seminaries,  colleges,  convents,  monasteries,  and 
hospitals  were  founded  in  the  earliest  colonial  days  by  the  Jesuits,  the  Recollets,  the  Secular 
clergy , the  Ursulines,  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  Congregation  and  Hospital  G6n6ral  nuns,  which 
firmly  established  the  French  scholastic  tradition.  But  none  of  these  institutions  existed  among 
the  Acadians,  who  were  left  to  themselves,  isolated  except  for  the  pastoral  guidance  of  visiting 
missionaries.  The  family,  not  the  parish,  was  the  center  of  group  activities.  This  is  why  the 
situtation  of  French  in  Louisiana  is  so  weak  and  unstable:  Creoles,  Cajuns,  and  Gumbos  do 
want  to  preserve  their  cultural  heritage,  but  they  are  not  as  organized  as  the  F-A’s  of  New 
England  and  as  near  as  the  latter  to  the  lighthouse  of  French  culture  in  America.  There  are 
relatively  few  active  Creole  organizations,  among  which  are  L Athenee  Louisianais,  48  LVnion 
Frangaise,  Les  Enfants  de  la  France,  and  Les  Veterans  Frangais,  Les  Comediens  Frangais 
present  several  plays  each  year  at  Le  Petit  Theatre  du  Vieux  Carre  in  New  Orleans.  In  Lafa- 
yette there  is  an  active  French  organization,  France-Amerique  de  la  Lo uisian e-A cadien ne,”  as 
well  as  a French  students  club  at  Southwestern  Louisiana  University. 


French  in  Education 

Neither  Gumbo  nor  Cajun  has  yet  been  dignified  by  use  for  formal  schooling  purposes; 
and  Creole,  which  once  profited  from  constant  contact  with  city  and  academic  affairs,  has  now 
been  effectively  cornered  or  brought  to  bay  too,  for  there  are  no  longer  any  schools  in 
Louisiana,  either  parochial  or  public,  where  French  is  used  as  medium  of  instruction.  The 
Louisiana  constitution  states  specifically  that  all  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  English  except  for 
foreign  languages  as  such,  and  until  very  recently  public  schools  attempted  to  achieve  greater 
English  literacy  by  waging  a battle  against  French.  “I  was  sent  home  on  my  first  day  at  school 
to  write  200  times  ‘I  must  not  speak  French  on  the  school  grounds! 5 ” recalls  Dr.  Hosea  Phillips 
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of  the  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana  at  nearby  Lafayette-an  expert  in  Louisiana 

49  \ 

French  and  a native  of  the  area. 

\ 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  conservation  and  development  of  French  in  Louisiana 
is  caused  by  that  false  sense  of  shame  that  many  people  have  regarding  their  French.  Instead  of  , 
viewing  their  knowledge  of  the  language  as  an  asset  that  offers  new  horizons,  they  tend  to  view 
it  as  a hindrance,  never  speak  French  to  French-speaking  visitors  from  outside  their  milieu,  and 
hate  to  be  caught  by  outsiders  speaking  their  dialect.  This  attitude  is  often  due  to  the  mistaken 
zeal  of  some  French  teacher  who  warned  her  class  that  their  French  was  “bad.”  Pascal 
Poirier,  a scholar  of  French  in  America,  writes:**  * 

La  syntaxe^du  parler  des  Acadiens  et  des  Canadiens  est  essentiellement 
la  syntaxe  frangaise.  Notre  langue,  consequemment,  est  celle  de  la  France.  Les 
mots,  les  tournures,  les  locutions  que  Von  entend  dans  la  bouche  de  nos  , 
paysans,  et  que  Von  prend  pour  du  patois,  ont  ete  apportes  de  France,  ont  ete 
::  prispourdu  vieux  langage,  sont  danciens  vocables,  souvent  excellents.  Nous  les 

* avons  conserves  religieusement;  ils  font  partie  de  notre  patrimoine.  Tant  pis 
pour  le  frangais  officiel  s(il  ne  les  a pas  recueillis  dans  son  Dictionnaire.  La 
langue  s‘est  appauvrie  d'autant. 

But  the  Cajuns  do  not  knpw  that,  feel  exactly  the  opposite,  and  their  low  opinion  of 
their  French  is  most  favored  by  the  hostile  attitudes  of  their  all-American  neighbors. 

x . 

’i  ■ i' 

As  Marius  Barbeau  puts  it:  “For  a French-speaking  observer  from  France  or  Canada,  it 
is  a pleasure  to  observe  local  terms  or  expressions.  Yet  these  are  not  easily  secured,  for  the 
Cadjuns  [sic]  are  very  shy  of  their  dialect.  They  have  not  forgotten  Theodore  Roosevelt s 
dictum:  ‘one  country,  one  language!’  And  having  no  French  schools,  the  new  generation 
abandons  its  mother  tongue.  It  is  spoken  only  at  home  and  mostly  by  the  old  folk. 

f 

Missouri  French^ 

There  were  in  1939  some  600  French-speaking  families  in  the  region  of  Old  Mines  La 
vieille  Mine-2,  quiet  little  village  in  the  foothills  of  the  Missouri  Ozarks,  65  miles  south  of  St. 
Louis.  These  Creoles  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Canadian  coureurs  de  bois,  soldiers,  and 
settlers  who  established  themselves  in  the  Illinois  country  and  founded  between  1699  and 
1760  the  five  French  villages  of  Cahokia,  Kaskaskia,  Nouvelle  Chartres,  Sainte  Philippe,  and 
Prairie  du  Rocher  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi*  and  that  of  Sainte  Genevieve  on  the 
Missouri  side  of  the  river.54 

Missouri  French-speakers  are  victims  of  what  Joseph  M.  Carri&re  calls  “idiomatic  hallu- 
cination,” that  is,  they  transliterate  into  F ;ench  idiomatic  constructions  belonging  to  English, 
which  gives  to  their  dialect  a very  strange  aspect:  expressions  like  “appeler  pour”  (to  call  for), 
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‘Vest  tout  ben”  (it’s  all  right),  ‘Vest  laisse  a lui  de  faire  9a”  (it  is  left  up  to  him  to  do  that, 
Courir  un  magasm”  (to  run  a store),  etc.,  are  very  frequently  found. 


After  a thorough  technical  study  of  the  dialect,  Carriere  concludes: 

The  Creoles  of  La  Vieille  Mine  and  the  region  have  been  without  any 
French  schooling  ever  since  their  ancestors  left  Sainte  Genevieve  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  They  have  not 
heard  a sermon  in  French  since  about  1895.  Public  and  parochial  schools , good 
roads,  the  automobile,  the  radio,  and  the  talking  pictures  have  all  contributed 
in  recent  years  to  bring  the  younger  people  into  contact  with  English  and  to 
impress  upon  them  that  their  local  French  dialect  is  a foreign  language  with  no 
practical  value  whatsoever  the  moment  they  leave  their  immediate  surround- 
ings...The  next  generation.. .will  undoubtedly  see  the  disappearance  of  Missouri 
French  from  the  common  use  which  has  maintained  it  until  toddy. 55 

New  Hopes  for  the  Future 

Since  the  Acadian  Bicentennial  of  1955  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  the  “Creole 
State”  has  witnessed  a growing  revival  of  interest  in  the  French  culture.  The  state  authorities 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of  salvaging  whatever  is  left  today  of  the  great 
heritage  that  the  French  settlers  have  left  in  Louisiana.  The  following  are  the  most  important 
testimonials  of  this  change  of  attitude: 


A New  Law 

The  first  step  toward  repealing  the  antiquated  law  forbidding  formal  instruction  in 
public  schools  through  any  medium  other  than  English  has  been  the  passing  of  an  act  which 
provides  for  teaching  French  in  public  elementary  and  high  schools  in  Louisiana.  Thus,  Senate 
Bill  No.  20  (1968)  of  the  Louisiana  State  Legislature  reads  in  part  as  follows:  “The  French 
language  and  the  culture  and  history  of  French  populations  in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Americas  shall  be  taught  for  a sequence  of  years  in  the  public  elementary  and  high  school 
systems  of  the  state”’  jn  accordance  with  various  provisions.  The  starting  date  is  to  be  no  later 
than  the  1972-73  school  year;  all  public  elementary  schools  shall  offer  at  least  five  years  of 
French  instruction  starting  with  oral  French  in  the  first  grade;...all  public  high  schools  shah 
offer  a program  of  at  least  three  years  of  instruction  in  the  French  language  and  at  least  one 
course  included  in  [sic]  the  culture  and  history  of  the  French  populations  of  Louisiana  and 
other  French  speaking  areas  in  the  Americas;”  but  any  parish  or  city  school  board  may  request 
to  be  excluded  from  these  requirements  “and  such  request  shall  not  be  denied.”  The  Bill  was 
signed  by  Governor  John  H.  McKeithen  on  December  27,  1 968. ' 


The  Quebec-Louisiana  Agreement  on  Cultural  Cooperation 

In  1967,  the  Louisiana  legislature  passed  Senate  Current  Resolution  64,  which  en- 
dorsed closer  relationship  with  Canada  and  its  provinces,  and  provided  the  legal  and  inspira- 
tional basis  for  further  measures.  As  a consequence,  a wide  variety  of  . state  agencies  and 
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institutions  have  expressed  interest  in  closer  relationships  with  Candian  counterparts.  This 
interest  crystallized  into  the  Quebec-Louisiana  Agreement  for  Cultural  Cooperation  which*  at 
the  beginning  of  1968,  was  being  submitted  by  Senator  Russell  Long,  Representative  Edwin 
Willis,  and  Representative  Edwin  Edwards  for  Congressional  consent,  after  its  negotiation  had 
been  authorized  by  Governor  John  J.  McKeithen  who  was  willing  to  sign  it. 

+***  ' 

Toward  French-English  Bilingual  Schooling  in  Louisiana 

On  January  20,  1968,  the  first  French-Acadian  Conference  was  held  at  La  Maisoh 
Acadiennp  Frangaise,  Lafayette,  Louisiana.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  Louisiana  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana  and  the 
Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory.  Its  theme  was  bilingualism  as  f elated  to 

i/  * t 

intercultural  understanding  and  its  expressed  purpose  “to  present  tp  the  interested  elementary.  , 
teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  the  objectives,  immediate  and  far-reaching,  of  bilingual  ' 

programs  (the  established  ones  in  Texas,  and  the  proposed  ones  in  Louisiana).”  On  the'  1 5th  of 

December,  1967,  a petition  was  addressed  to  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  .Special  Legis- 

x 

lative  Committee,  proposing  a partial  revival  of  the  use  of  French  as  a language  of  instruction 

i " 

’•  in  Louisiana,  particularly  Acacjiana. 
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NOTES 


Unless  otherwise  specified,  basic  fugures  in  this  report  are  taken  from  the  official 
1960  Census  or  derived  from  them.  The  main  source  is  Mother  Tongue  of  the  Foreign-Born: 
Selected  Characteristics  of  Foreign-Born  by  Language  Spoken  Before  Coming  to  U S.  (Final 
Report  PC(2)  IE). 


2In  Mason  Wade’s  Canadian  Dualism,  pp.  396-397. 

Leon  E.  Truesdell,  The  Canadian  Born  in  the  United  States,  Table  32,  p.  83. 

^These  estimates  are  based  on  data  given  in  the  Sixteenth  Census,  1940:  Population, 
Nativity  and  Parentage  of  the  White  Population,  Mother  Tongue,  by  Nativity,  Parentage, 
Country  of  Origin  and  Age,  for  States  and  Large  Cities,  Washington  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1943,  and  taken  from  Theriault.  Unfortunately  the  corresponding  data  for 
1960  are  not  available,  as  the  1960  official  census  did  not  include  natives  of  foreign,  mixed,  or 
native  parentage  having  a N-EMT  in  the  mother-tongue  data  it  presents. 

5Lemaire  studied  this  community  in  detail  in  “Les  Franco- Am ericains  de  Fall  River,” 
Conferences  de  Tlnstitut  Franco- Americain  de  Bowdoin  College,  pp.  39-48.  His  findings  are 
the  results  of  interviews  with  parish-priests,  school  directors,  officials  of  F-A  societies,  etc. 

Theriault  studied  this  community  for  his  [unpublished]  Harvard  dissertation  in  1951: 

“The  Franco-Americans  in  Nashua,  New  Hampshire:  An  Experiment  in  Survival.” 

/•  * 

7Ima  personal  letter  dated  January  20,  1969,  Mr.  Daniel  G 0‘Connor,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  Vermont,  informs  the  author  that  89.5  percent  of  N-EMT  speakers 
of  this  state  are  reported  to  be  speaking  French,  whereas  the  remaining  10.5  percent  speak  21 

languages  in  all.  Mr.  0‘Connor  is  completing  a study  of  the  urgent  need  for  bilingual  education 
in  Vermont.  ‘ ..  ’ 

‘ 6 “ 

This  is  the  nanie  given  to  the  big  exodus  of  French  Canadians  to  the  United  States  at 

the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  lack  of  scientific  agricultural  information,  the  subse- 
quent improvishment  of  the  soil,  the  lack  of  roads  and  of  markets,  the.  lack  of  education,  the 
work  shortage  in  rural  districts,  caused  the  number  of  F-A  immigrants  to  soar  from  150,000  in 
1854  to  250,000  in  1876  and  400,000  in  1890.  For  further  information  concerning  the 
history  of  the  F-A  s see  Robert  Rumily  s comprehensive  L Histoire  des  Franco- Americains. 


10For  this  section  I am  chiefly  indebted  to  Herve  B.  Lemaire,  F-A  teacher  in  Wilson 

Junior  High  School  (Natick,  Massachusetts)  for  his  comprehensive  study  entitled 
“Franco-Americdn  Efforts  on  Behalf  of  the  French  Language  in  New  England”  written  for  the 
USOE  Language  Resources  Project  in  1964,  and  published  in  Joshua  A.  Fishman’s  Language 
Loyalty  in  the  United  States,  pp.  253-279. 

1 ^Translation:  “He  who  loses  his  language  loses  his  faith.” 

12 

The  Clubs  Richelieu,  totaling  about  350  members,  are  organized  along  the  same  lines 
as  service  clubs  throughout  the  United  States  and  appeal  especially  to  professionals  and  busi- 
nessmen. They  are  popular  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  French  may  be  spoken  at  the 
bimonthly  meetings.  Ten  such  clubs  have  been  founded  in  New  England  since  1955. 

1 3 

There  were  13  of  them  in  the  whole  country  at  the  same  date,  with  a circulation  of 

118,000. 

14As  of  1960,  the  total  number  of  French  stations  in  the  U.S.A.  was  about  80  broad- 
casting nearly  240  hours  every  week.  Approximately  17  of  these  were  in  Louisiana,  where 
French  was  heard  on  the  radio  1 20  hours  per  week. 

1 ^ These  figures,  listed  as  of  1960,  are  nevertheless  steadily  diminishing.  The  very  latest 
official  statistics  (November,  1968)  reveal  that  there  are  presently  163  schools  considered  as 
F-A  in  New  England  (as  compared  to  277  in  1958),  that  they  are  found  in  11  dioceses  with 
1,540  nuns  or  brothers  as  teachers  and  410  lay  teachers,  and  that  the  total  enrollment  is 
62,128.  This  is  probably  according  to  a new  definition  of  such  schools,  as  the  F-A  character  of 
many  of  them  is  progressively  lost:  not  only  do  they  follow  state  law  pertaining  to  the 
curriculum  and  are  more  closely  supervised  by  diocesan  school  directors,  but  foreign  elements 
are  regularly  introduced  in  them.  The  sudden  growth  of  the  Catholic  population  in  certain 
areas  has  forced  many  F-A  schools  to  open  their  doors  to  large  numbers  of  non-French 
children  who  otherwise  would  have  been  denied  a Catholic  education. 

^Lemaire,  “Les  Franco-AmSricains  de  Fall  River,”  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 

| n 

This  brief  description  is  based  primarily  upon  Professor  Ernest  R.  D‘Amours’s  “Le 
College  de  1‘Assomption  de  Worcester:  son  origine  et  son  Evolution.” 

1 O 

L‘Union,  December,  1954.  (A  French  monthly  published  in  Woonsocket,  Rhode 
Island).  “Le  College  est  une  maison  d‘enseignement  strictement  classique  et  de  mentalite 
fran<?aise,  qui  toutefois  ne  pourrait  longtemps  faire  abstraction  du  courant  devolution  auquel 
furent  soumis  les  Franco- Americams  et  qui  d‘ailleurs  s‘empare  de  tous  les  groupes  ethniques 
dans  les  Etats  Unis.”  (April  15,  1955). 


jo 

Assumption  Prep  is  the  high  school  that  prospective  Assumption  College  students 
usually  attend. 

Carriere,  in  William  N.  Locke’s  Pronunciation  of  the  French  Spoken  at  Brunswick, 
Maine , p.  10. 

21<< 

“Quelques  considerations  sur  le  fran9ais  parle  aux  Etats-Unis  d‘Am6rique,”  p.  21. 
The  translation  is.  I has  been  struck  with  amazement  when  I noticed  a curious  phonetic  state 
among  the  French-Canadians  of  the  United  States.  It  so  happened  that  the  French  articulation 
of  words,  the  French  accent,  the  very  rhythm  of  the  sentence  were  ‘anglicized’:  it  was  a 
curious  impression  to  hear  the  French  words,  the  French  forms  in  such  a disguise.. ..In  a short 
note  published  in  the  Chlumsky  Melanges,  I had  called  this  state  of  things  ‘hantise  phonetique.’ 
This  enigmatic  formula  means  that  a bilingual  subject,  while  expressing  himself  in  one  of  his 

languages,  is  haunted  by  the  other  language,  so  that  when  he  thinks  he  articulates  one  of  them 
he  does  in  fact  articulate  the  other  one.” 

22Theriault,  op.  cit.,  pp.  409-410.  Emphasis  mine. 

23 

Translation.  “Languages  are  historical  formations.” 

Comment  doit-on  enseigner  le  fran9ais  aux  jeunes  Franco- Avmericains?  ”,  p.  31. 

25  • * ' 

United  States  Congress,  Bilingual  Education  Programs,  pp.  13-14. 

^Emphasis  mine.  ' . 

2 ^ United  States  Congress,  Bilingual  Education  Programs,  pp.  11-13.  We  are  repro- 
ducing here  part  of  this  poignant  statement  illustrating  the  present  situation  in  Maine: 

“It  is  estimated  that  21%  of  all  elementary  and  secondary  pupils  in  Maine  are  of 
French  Canadian  descent,  of  these  about  75%  understand  French.  This  results  in  approxi- 
mately 15%  of  the  students  in  the  Maine  school  system  having  some  familiarity  with  French.... 

The  first  group  [of  two  main  ones]  is  in  the  St.  John  Valley  on  the  border  of  Canada 
[where]  95  to  98%  of  the  pupils  are  of  French  descent,  speak  French  at  home,  and  learn 
English  as  a second  language  only  when  they  enter  school  Their  culture  is  oriented  toward  the 
culture  of  Quebec  and  the  French-speaking  section  of  the  province  of  New  Bruns  wick.... The 
superintendent  of  Schools  in  Van  Buren,  a small  town  in  the  St.  John  Valley,  Mr.  Gerard 
Tardif,  reports  that  the  Reading  Achievement  scores  of  pupils  who  speak  only  French 
at  home  are  on  the  average  of  three  years  below  the  national  norms.  Only  2%  of  these  Van 
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Buren  pupils  go  to  college  where  most  of  them  have  undistinguished  academic  careers.... 

In  1966,  Stanford  General  Achievement  Tests  were  given  to  the  pupils  of  Frenchville 
and  St.  Agatha.  Nearly  80%  of  the  youngsters  entering  these  high  schools  spoke  only  English. 
Their  test  scores  reveal  an  average  of  more  than  2 years  below  the  national  average.  Students  in 
grades  4 through  8 demonstrate  even  greater  difficulty  with  English.... 

All  communities  in  this  area  report  that  their  pupils  have  difficulty  in  understanding 
their  reading  assignments.  Many  students  have  to  translate  them  into  French  before'  they  can 
begin  to  comprehend  what  they  have  read.  Furthermore,  the  lack  of  an  extensive  English 
vocabulary  creates  a problem  at  all  levels  of  instruction,  particularly  in  lecture  classes  in 
college. 


Of  the  students  in  this  area  who  go  to  college,  many  attend  Fort  Kent  College,  a small 
college  in  Northern  Maine.  Its  Director  of  Admissions,  Nathaniel  Crowley,  reports  that  the 
French-speaking  students’  verbal  scores  in  their  College  Board  examinations  are  20  points  less 
than  are  their  mathematics  score  or  what  their  intelligence  scores  would  indicate.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  French-speaking  applicants  are  refused  admission  even  though  high  school  guidance 
counselors  in  the  area,  knowing  the  requirements  of  the  college,  screen  out  those  students  they 
know  will  be  unable  to  qualify  for  admission  to  Fort  Kent.  Of  the  French-speaking  students 
admitted,  about  10%  leave  because  of  academic  difficulties.... 

The  other  group  of  French  American  pupils  are  located  for  the  most  part  in  the 
industrial  communities  in  Southern  and  Central  Maine.  Biddeford,  Lewiston,  Waterville, 
Auburn,  Augusta  and  Westbrook... .In  Biddeford,  from  5 to  10%  of  pupils  entering  ,the  kinder- 
garten speak  no  English  while  another  25%  have  marked  accents  when  they  speak  English.  In 
the  lower  grades,  in  both  public  and  private  schools,  there  are  many  failures  in  reading  because 
of  inadequate  English  vocabularies.  Reading  problems  due  to  language  difficulties  are  one  of 
the  causes  of  high  school  drop-outs  at  Biddeford,  where  85%  of  the  students  are  of  French 
descent.  Biddeford  Superintendent,  Bruce  Smith,  reports  that  25%  of  the  seniors  go  on  to 
college  and  do  well. 

/ 

Both  Lewiston  and  Waterville  have  a majority  of  French-speaking  pupils,  but  in  both 
dties  less  French  m being  spoken  in  the  homes.  Superintendent  Buford  Grants  of  Waterville 
reports  that  from  10  to  15%  of  pupils  entering  the  kindergarten  are  unable  to  speak  English. 
This  is  a marked  decrease  from  1 0 years  ago. 

Lewiston,  in  marked  contrast  to  past  years,  has  this  year  only  one  kindergarten  pupil 
who  did  not  speak  English.  Educators  in  Lewiston  and  Waterville  report  the  problem  of  the 
French-speaking  student  is  becoming  less  acute  each  year  as  more  and  more  families  use 
English  at  home  rather  than  French.  They  deplore,  however,  that  French  is  being  eliminated. 
This  emphasizes  what  to  me  is  the  major  concern  in  this  area;  not  that  the  students  cannot 
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speak  English,  but  that  the  ability  to  speak  French  is  being  lost  Instead  of  the  ability  of 
speaking  French  being  steadily  abandoned,  efforts  should  be  made  to  maintain  and  improve 
fluency  in  French.” 

28tt„; 


United  States  Congress,  Bilingual  Education,  p.  502. 


29 


i & 

Bruce  Gaarder  (“Conserving  Our  Linguistic  Resources,”  p.  19)  refers  to  one  Louis- 
iana community  in  which  everybody  could  speak  French  except  the  French  teacher!: 

30Gaarder,  Bruce,  et  al,  “The  Challenge  of  Bilingualism,”  p.  85. 


31 


Lemaire,  “Les  Franco- Am  ericains  de  Fall- River,”  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 


32Brault,  “The  Special  NDEA  Institute  at  Bowdoin  College  for  French  Teachers  of 
Canadian  Descent,”  p.  1. 

33Lemaire,  op.  cit.,  pp.  275-276.  . * . • » . 

f 

3^See  Gaarder,  et  al,  “The  Challenge  of  Bilingualism,”  pp.  61-63. 

P 

33Ibid.,  p.  61  ' 

q (L 

° Politics  and  Ethno centrism:  The  Case  of  the  Franco-Americans,  1961 , p.  16. 

3 ^ Theriault,  Qp.  cit.,  p.  41 1.  * _ * 

i 
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JOLemaire,  op.  cit.,  p.  278. 

* 

390ther  estimates  vary  from  300,000  to  700,000.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no 
recent  systematic  official  survey  or  census  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  French  speakers 
in  Louisiana.  According  to  the  1930  Census,  the  latest  one  providing  some  information  on  the 
subject,  there  are  more  than  565,000  persons  (44  percent  of  the  state’s  white  population)  of 
Acadian  or  French  origin  in  the  26  French-speaking  parishes  (counties)  of  Southern  Louisiana, 
many  of  whom  still  speak  French  today.  In  a thorough  and  fairly  authoritative  population 
study,  The  People  of  Louisiana,  published  in  1952,  Smith  and  Hitt  estimate  that ’by  1940  the 
figure  had  probably  gone  up  to  660,000,  “for  the  proportion  of  persons  of  French  descent  in 
the  state  probably  increased  slightly  during  the  1930’s”  (p.  49). 

40Walter  M.  Kollmorgen  and  Robert  W.  Harrison,  “French-Speaking  Farmers  of  South- 
ern Louisiana,”  p.  1 54.  ♦ 
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In  1803,  the  French  colonial  territory  in  west  central  North  America  was  purchased 
by  the  United  States  government  from  Napoleon’s  Franch  for  15  million  dollars.  This  is 
traditionally  referred  to  as  the  “Louisiana  Purchase.” 

42p.  24.  This  book  was  translated  from  the  French,  edited  by  Seymour  Feiler,  and 
published  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press  in  Norman,  Oklahoma,  in  1 962. 

is  the  Acadians  themselves  who  have  corrupted  Acadien  into  the  familiar  or 
derisive  Cadien,  pronounced  Kajn. 

44]yiarius  Barbeau,  “Louisiana  French,”  p.  5. 

45 jay  K.  Ditchy,  ed.,  Les  Acadiens  Louisianais  et  leur  parler,  pp.  11-12.  The  English 
translation  is  as  follows: 


“Louisiana-French  is  in  two. forms:  creole,  Which,  in  spite  of  certain  changes,  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  general  and  literary  French,  as  far  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  or  vocabu- 
lary are  concerned.. .and  acadien  or  cadien. ..which  presents  many  peculiarities  from  every  point 
of  view.  Creole  is  French  transported  directly  from  France  and  salvaged  from  contamination  by 
great  care  of  speaking  it  correctly,  by  the  excellent  schools  and  academies  where  the  purest 
French  was  taught  by  distinguished  professors,  by  uninterrupted  interaction  with  great  cities, 

„ and  by  the  fact  that  many  youngsters  were  sent  to  France  to  receive  their  education. 

Acadien,  on  the  contrary,  has  come  from  Canada,  where  it  had  already  been  somewhat 
modified,  and  which  lacked  continuous  contact  with  France. 

Even  though  many  English  words  have  been  incrusted  in  the  French-Acadian  language 
throughout  the  19th  century,  its  essentially  French  character  has  not  been  seriously  altered 
[the  influence  of  other  dialects,  whether  they  be  Indian,  German,  or  Spanish,  has  been  negli- 
gible]. This  is  because  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a people  determined  to  preserve  its  language  in 
spite  of  difficulties  and  surrounding  hostile  influence.” 

4^The  Southern  Baptists  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  work  for  the 
conversion  of  the  French-Catholics  of  Louisiana,  which  they  call  the  greatest  missionary 
field”  for  the  Baptist  Church.  For  this,  they  have  at  least  one  French  radio  program  every  day 
geared  to  affect  the  mentality  of  the  humble  French  people  who  prefer  something  in  their  own 
language  as  “il  parle  du , Bon  Dieu.”  The  aggressive  Baptist  radiq  campaign  in  French  has 
awakened  large  numbers  of  Catholics  to  the  need  for  French  language  radio  broadcasts. 
; (Joseph  LeSage  Tisch,  French  in  Louisiana:  A Study  of  the  Historical  Development  of  the 

c> 

French  Language  in  Louisiana,  p.  57). 
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South  AC^ltUratl0n  Among  the  Loulsiana  French,”  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
published  refaenj  ^ Chattan°Pga’  Te"neSSee’  Apr“  >’ 1938'  ^ bibUography  for 

48 

literary  annual  ^ ^ JaCQUeS  BeZ°U  (“  1959);  publishes  ComPtes  ** ndus , a 


Louisiana  French  Try  to  Keep  Language  Alive,” 
D.C.,  Monday,  April  28,  1969. 

50Joseph  LeSage  Tisch,  op.  cit.,  p.  55. 


The  Evening  Star,  Washington, 


follows ■ 5 ‘Thewnt lZ!VrT0~aCfJen  et  SCS  0rtgines’  P-  78‘  The  EnSlish  translation  is  as 
ouentlv  oufl  1 " a adia" SPeeCh  essentially  the  French  syntax.  Conse- 

St  the  Sra  1 Z'  The  WOrdS’  the  Stn,CtUreS-  the  «"«**»■  are 

Z2LZT:  “T  ^ °ld  ^ ^ arChaiC  t6™S’  °fte"  -cenent.  We  Z lZ 

if  it  hasn’t  assemblSThl’lnlte  dL^0^386'  ^“T  ^ fOT  ^ French 

ctionary.  The  language  has  been  impoverished  accordingly.” 
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Op.  cit.,  p.  7.  Emphasis  mine. 

The  basis  of  this  section  is  Joseph  M.  Carrtere,  “Creole  Dialect  of  Missouri.” 
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Old  riU  ,Steefthce  Study  of  the  latter  by  W^d  Allison  Dorrance,  “The  Survival  of  French  in  the 
nC  ° Samte-Genevidve.”  This  study  proposes  to  record  the  strange  French  speech  of 

tonlr  ^ Where.approximately  90  Percent  of  the  people  speak  French  as  their  domestic 
f e-  ^ remam  Ptench  peasants,  probably  in  greater  number  than  at  the  time  of  the 
Louis,ana  Purchase.  From  Saint  Louis  to  Cape  Girardeau,  and  for  a great  distance  i^d  torn 
e Mississippi  there  is  scarcely  a community  in  which  some  of  them  may  not  be  met  This  is 
most  remarkable  if  one  remembers  that  there  has  been  no  contact  among  tW  h ui 
people,  with  Canada,  Louisiana,  or  France  for  nearly  a century  andatlf 

a “CanJIf  * C°mP°Site  °f  SeWral  dialec‘S  northwestern  France  reduced  first  to 

n renc  , transplanted  afterwards  to  Missouri  (then  in  the  “Illinois  country”! 

5E*— - *««.«»  .f... 
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After  analyzing  the  historical  and  social  background  of  those  people,  the  author  pro- 
vides an  extensive  glossary  followed  by  characteristic  folklore  and  songs. 

^Carri&re,  op.  cit.,  p.  119.  Emphasis  mine. 
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THE  NORWEGIAN  LANGUAGE  IN  AMERICA 
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Reasons  for  Establishing  a Bilingual  Program  for  Norwegian 


HISTOR  Y OF  NOR  WE  GIAN  IMMIGRA  TION 

Although  other  countries  contributed  more  immigrants  to  the  U.S.  melting  pot,  emi- 
gration from  Norway  at  its  peak  came  sooner  than  that  from  other  countries  and  was  greater  in 
its  proportion  to  the  total  non-emigrating  Norwegian  population  than  that  from  any  other 
European  country  except  Ireland.  In  the  1880’s,  186,000  Norwegians  came— 1 1 emigrants  per 
1000  population  in  Norway.  Some  non-emigrating  Norwegians  viewed  this  as  a national 
catastrophe.  Between  1836  and  1915,  three  quarters  of  a million  people  left  Norway  in  search 
of  a better  life  in  the  U.S;  For  farmers  this  meant  finding  more  fertile  land.  Also,  landless 
peasants  were  eager  to  be  free  of  the  remains  Of  the  class  structure  in  Norway  which  ascribed 
to  them  an  inferior  social  status.  Freedom  of  religion  in  America  attracted  many  others. 
“America  fever”  spread  quickly  in  Norway,  circulating  stories  of  cheap  or  free  land,  successful 
Norwegian-American  settlements,  freedom,  and  even  gold. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  only  a few  individuals  had  arrived  in  the 
New  World,  and  most  of  these  were  sailors.  Immigrants  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  . 
centuries  tended  to  make  the  journey  in  groups,  since  travel  in  Norway,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
the  American  interior  was  difficult.  Members  of  each  traveling  group  generally  came  from  the  ' 
■same  district  (or  valley)  in  Norway.  When  they  reached  their  new  home,  these  groups  fre- 
quently stayed  together  bound  by  their  dialect,  Lutheranism,  regional  traditions,  etc. 

Large-scale  emigration  began  sooner  from  Norway  than  from  the  other  Scandinavian 
countries.  In  1825  the  Norwegian  Mayflower-tiie  Restaurationen-zrnvz&.  Mass  migration, 
caused  by  “America  fever,”  started  in  1836.  The  first,  colony  was  located  in  Kendall  County, 
New  York,  but  immigrants  soon  discovered  better  land  to  the  west.  In  the  1830  s and 
1840’s  colonies  were  established  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  The  1850’s  saw  settlements  founded 
in  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  In  the  1860’s  the  Dakotas  were  settled.  By  1879  Norwegians  attracted 
by  city  wages  had  begun  to  settle  in  urban  colonies,  primarily  Chicago  and  Minneapolis.  By  the 
late  1890’s  immigrants  were  settling  the  only  frontier  left,  the  western  states  of  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Oregon,  and  Washington.  An  irregular  pattern  of  settlement  connected  the  established 
midwestem  colonies  with  the  new  ones  in  the  West.  Urban  communities  were  established  in 
Brooklyn  and  Seattle,  and  urban  dwellers  tended  to  be  younger  than  those  who  settled  in  rural 
areas,  unmarried,  and  eager  to  return  to  the  homeland  after  they  had  saved  some  money. 

INSTITUTIONS  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  THE  PRESER  V A TION  OF  THE  NORWEGIAN 
LANGUAGE 

The  Lutheran  Church 

To  be  Norwegian  was  to  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  Having  a permanent  and 
cohesive  congregation,  being  the  social  center,  and  operating  colleges,  hospitals,  orphanages, 
old  people’s  homes,  etc.,  the  Church  had  great  power  to  promote  the  continued  use  of 
Norwegian  in  America. 


In  the  earliest  days  of  mass  migration,  the  language  question  was  simple.  Norwegian 
was  to  be  used  exlucsively  for  services  and  religious  instruction  because  neither  the  clergy  nor 
the  recent  immigrants  could  speal  English  very  well;  Norwegian  was  “the  language  of  the 

heart  of  the  congregations;  and  in  large,  isolated  Norwegian  communities  there  was  little  need 
for  English. 

As  time  moved  on,  the  language  problem  came  into  focus.  Although  there  has  long 
been  dissent  in  the  Church  regarding  the  choice  of  language,  the  following  summary  presents  a 
chronological  consensus  of  thought  during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

Early  in  its  history,  the  Norwegian- American  Lutheran  Church  insisted  on  the  use  of 
Norwegian  for  two  reasons:  to  preserve  the  true  faith  and  to  conserve  the  cultural  heritage. 
Churches  provided  instruction  in  the  reading  and  writing  of  Norwegian  so  that  children  could 
participate  in  the  services.  The  Church  also  established  colleges  for  the  purposes  of  training 
clergy,  frequently  English  was  taught  there,  but  graduates  were  expected  to  speak  Norwegian 
in  their  .services.  Church  leaders  advocated  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools  and  criticized 
the  non-religious  American  public  schools. 

Later,  “leaders  of  the  Norwegian  churches  recognized  the  necessity  of  an  eventual 
transition  to  English,  but  they  did  not  want  it  to  be  over-hastened  and  they  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  religious  and  cultural  losses  were  not  suffered  in  the  process.”1  The  dilemma  was  that 
English  was  necessary  to  prosper  and  be  a good  citizen  and  to  attract  the  second  and  later 
generations  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  while  Norwegian  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
Lutheranism.  Family  heads  insisted  on  Norwegian;  their  children  favored  the  elimination  of 
Norwegian  and  of  other  foreign  practices  from  the  Church. 

i 

The  change  to  English  was  not  accomplished  without  opposition  from  both  the  Church 
and  individuals.  A counterattack  against  the  use  of  English  was  launched  in  the  period 
1890-1915.  The  organization  of  urban  secular  societies  <3n  a national  scale  took  place-Sons  of 
Norway,  bygdela singers’  association,  etc.  These  were  less  effective  than  the  church  because 
they  did  not  include  the  whole  family  and  because  they  were  less  permanent.  In  fact,  then- 
cause  was  almost  hopeless  since  Norwegian,  which  had  been  the  chief  asset  for  union  among 
immigrants,  had  become  a divisive  liability.  - ' 

The  major  transition  in  both  language  and  culture  was  made  between  1900  and  1925. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  1900’s,  the  Church  was  using  both  languages.  About  1916  a resolution 
to  “hold  fast  to  the  Norwegian  language  where  it  will  not  hinder  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  God”  was  adopted.  In  1917  some  seminaries  were  bilingual.  President  L. 
Larsen  of  Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa,  had  recommehded  bilingual  education.  ' ‘ 

) 

Two  events  of  -1917  produced  a catastrophic  effect  on  the  Norwegian  language  in  the 
U.S.  First,  the  entrance  of  the  U.S.  into  World  War  I resulted  in  patriotic  hysteria.  The  second 


* 


was  the  merger  of  the  three  major  synods  of  Norwegian  Lutheranism  into  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church  in  America.  The*  union  of  synods  brought  dreams  of  the  union  of  all  Luth- 
erans, who  had  been  separated  before  by  the  national  characteristics  of  Lutheranism.  The  use 
of  Norwegian  and  the  presence  of  other  traces  of  Norwegian  national  origin  would  be  an 

obstacle  to  union  with  Swedish,  Danish,  German,  and  other  Lutherans.  In  1928  the  language  of  •- 

■> 

official  church  documents  was  changed  from  Norwegian  to  English.  But  the  proposal  to  drop 
the  word  “Norwegian”  from  the  church  name  was  not  approved  until  1944.  The- gradual 
decline  in  the  use  of  Norwegian  in  the  Church  continued  at  least  through  1948  when  about  three 
percent  of  church  services  were  conducted  in  Norwegian.  By  1948  the  Augsburg  Publishing 
House  (the  church  publishing  agent)  issued  only  a cklendar  and  Christmas  annual  in  Norwe- 
gian; two  official  church  papers,  Lutheraneren  and  Lutheran  Church  Herald,  were  issued,  the 
former,  which  has  since  ceased  publication,  with  a circulation  of  approximately  7,000  Compared 
to  81,00  for  the  latter.  , • • 

Resistance  to  the  transition  to  English  was  stronger  in  some  areas  than  in  others.  Three 
counties  in  Wisconsin  (Vernon,  Trempeleau,  and  Waupaca)  reported  a greater-than-average 
church  use  of  Norwegian.  Farming  areas  in  North  Dakota  and  northern  Minnesota  retained  \ 
Norwegian  notably  more  than  South  Dakota  and  southern  Minnesota. 

The  truly  bilingual  period  ended  at  the  turn  of,  the  century,  and  in  spite  of  a last  rally 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I and  the  Norse- American  centennial  in  1925,  the  transition  to  English 
was  almost  complete  by  1930.  To  survive,*  the  Norwegian  language  needed  a stream  of  immi- 
grants and  support  from  the  Church  and  the  foreign  language  press.  None  materialized. ^ 

Schools,  Public  and  Private  ‘ 

Public  schools  made  the  second  generation  of  Norwegian  Americans  bilingual.  In  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  to  establish  parochial  schools,  the  people  were  not  aloof  to 
American  public  schools.  Haugen  states:  “Norwegian  immigrants  were  simply  not  willing  to 
make  the  financial  sacrifices  necessary  to  build  a’religious  school  system  parallel  to  the  Ameri- 
can  secular  school.”0  A compromise  was  reached  whereby  many  Congregations  supported  a 
supplemental  church  school  which  met  from  one  to  three  months  in  the  summer  or  at  other 
times  when  the  public  school  was  not  in  session.  The  curriculum  included  catechism  and  Bible 
Studies."  “The  medium  of  instruction  was  Norwegian,  so  that  some  time  had  to  be  devoted  to 
teaching  the  children  to  read  the  language.. ..This  made  the  school  in  effect  a language  as  well 

as  a religious  school.  ”f  ... 

* 

, Haugen  credits  the  church  school  with  supplying  the  only  source  of  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing  the  official  Dano-Norwegian  norm  and  consequently  keeping  alive  the 
ability  to  read  Norwegian.. Schools  did  not  offer  instruction  in  oral  Norwegian. 

* o 

Meanwhile,  English  was  firmly  entrenched  as  the  language  of  the  second  generation 

c-  ‘ . . * - . ......  * 

while  they  were  in  the  classroom  of  the  public  schools.  Older  persons  learned  English  through 
their  economic,  official,  and  social  relations  with  others,  but  some  remained  Norwegian  mono- 
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linguals.  At  first,  most  learned  no  more  than  necessary;  although  knowing  English  was  a 
distinct  advantage  in  getting  a good  job. 

Bygdelags 

An  unofficial  institution  which  may  have  helped  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Norwe- 
gian language  in  the  United  States  was  the  bygdelag.  This  society  of  Norwegian  Americans 
included  persons  who  had  all  come  from  i>ne  district  in  the  homeland  and  their  descendants  in 
this  country.  Most  were  organized  in  the  United  States  between  1907  and  1925.  Bygdelags  are 
a reminder  of  the  regionalism  of  the  homeland,  important  to  Norwegians,  whether  they  live  in 
the  United  States  or  in  Norway.  More  than  any  other  American-Norwegian  group,  the  byg- 
delags preserved  the  oral  (and  to  a lessee  extent  the  written)  use  of  dialects,  preserved  the  use 
of  the  older  Dano-Norwegian  orthography,  and  discouraged  the  use  of  the  standardized  New- 
Norwegian  orthography,  in  which  none  of  the  American  editors,  writers,  and  readers  had  been 
trained. 


Members,  usually  of  the  first  and  second  generations,  were  intensely  proud  of  their 
foreign  heritage.  However,  by  the  1950’s  English  was  beginning  to  be  used  at  the  meetings.  As 

^ 4 v 

the  first  and  second  generations  die  out  in  this  country,  the  bygdelags  will  probably  fade  as 
well. 
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LOCA  TION  AND  NUMBER  OF  SPEAKERS 


* Census  and  Other  Data 

The  1960  census  shows  that  there  are  140,774  foreign-born  living  in  this  country  who 
claim  Norwegian  as  their  mother  tongue.  After  partially  allocating  the  figure  for  nonresponse, 
there  are  15-2^687.  Fishman  estimates  that  the  three  generations  total  321,774;  Gage  lists 
364,000  Norwegian  speakers  for  1960;  and  finally  Muller  estimates  700,000  for  1964.  Haugen 
estimates  2,500,000  persons  in  the  three  generations, of  Norwegians  in  the  U.S.^  The  1960 
census  .reports Norway^ as  the  country  of  origjn  of  the  foreign  stock  (firsthand  second  genera- 
tions) for  774,754  respondents. 

O 

This  l^st  source  shows  that  most  members  of  the  Norwegian  foreign  stock  live  in  the 
North  Central  and  Pacific  West  regions.  By  state,  the  distribution  in  rounded  figures  is  as 
follows:  Minnesota,  155,000;  California,  76,000;  Washington,  74,000;  Wisconsin,  73,000;  New 
York,  62,000;  North  Dakota,  53,000;  Illinois,  49,000;  Iowa,  28,000;  South  Dakota,  26,000. 


■ •> 
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Dispersion 

- One  of  the  problems  encountered  in  studying  Scandinavian  Americans  is  their  disper- 
■ sion  across  the  northern  Midwest  and  Far  West  of  the  United  States.  As  a general  rule,  they 
•tend  to  live  in  towns  of  2,500  or  less  population  and  on  farms;  they  are  not  as  likely  as 
members  of  other  nationality  groups  to  live  in  the  big  cities.  If  Eirtar  Haugen  is  correct  in  his 
statement  that  “immigration  Which  is  dispersed  in  the  cities  or  in  marginal  rural  areas  is  more 
.quickly  anglicized  than  that  which  maintains  its  solid. neighborhood  core,”0  then  the  Scandi- 

* i ' 
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navians,  who  live  in  compact  settlements  in  small  towns,  have  a distinct  advantage  in  the 
preservation  of  their  native  languages. 

LANGUA  GE  MAINTENANCE:  SIGNS  OF  LIFE 

Most  speakers  of  Norwegian  in  the  Middle  West  belong  to  the  farming 
class.  Nearly  all  are  bilingual,  and  many  of  them  handle  the  English  language 
better  than  the  Norwegian.  It  is  often  easy  to  detect  their  Scandinavian  back- 
ground in  listening  to  their  English,  even  in  the  case  of  second-  or  third-genera- 
tion Americans.  They  were  usually  educated  in  a grade  school  and  a Norwe- 
gian-Lutheran  parochial  school  The  parochial  school,  until  relatively  recent 
times,  was  conducted  in  Norwegian  and  children  were  taught  to  read  and  write 
the  language . As  a result,  only  the  youngest  speakers  of  Norwegian  are  without 
any  knowledge  of  its  literary  form.  Literary  Dano-Norwegian  is  still  used  in 
church  services  and  is  the  familiar  form  of  the  language  to  those  of  the  city 
population  who  cultivate  the  idiom  of  their  ancestors  in  the  Sons  of  Norway 
lodges;  but  the  country  communities  use  dialects  almost  exclusively.  As  a rule, 
a community  has  only  one  main  dialect.  The  pioneers  preferred  to  settle  with 
people  from  their  own  district  in  Norway;  if  people  from  two  districts  settled 
close  together,  the  dialect  that  counted  the  larger  number  of  speakers  usually 
replaced  the  other.  Dialect  mixture  is  seldom  lo  be  found  except  where  a mixed 
dialect  seems  to  be  the  language  of  a community.  Only  the  largest  settlements, 
for  instance  the  Koshkonong  settlement  near  Madison,  have  maintained  several 
dialects  with  equal  prestige.  ^ 

THE  STA  TE  OF  THE  NOR  WEGIAN  LANGUA  GE  COMMUNITY  TOD  A Y 

I 
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Attitude  Toward  Language  Preservation 

From  the  little  information  available  on  attitudes,  it  seems  that  those  who  have  some 
r.  knowledge  of  Norwegian  are  disappointed  that  the  language  is  fading  out  in  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  little  has  been  done  recently  to  turn  the  tide  of  extinction.  Those  who  know 
nothing  of  Norwegian  seem  relieved  that  the  language  problem  is  to  be  resolved  shortly  with 
the  exclusive  use  of  English.  Very  few  societies  devoted  to  Norwegian  matters,  such  as  Sons  of 

Norway,  use  Norwegian  at  meetings  now.  It  falls  to  a determined  individual  to  remind  mem- 
bers of  their  “duty.” 

0 

The  profusion  of  Norwegian  dialects  contributed  to  the  weakening  of  the  language  in 
America.  First,  if  speakers  of  different  dialects  find  it  difficult  to  communicate  in  Norwegian, 
they  , will  look  for  a common  ground,  for  instance,  English.  Second,  most  Norwegian  language 
publications,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Norway,  refuse  to  print  articles  in  dialect,  and 
most  Norwegians  had  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  the  standard  orthography,  not  their 
dialects.  Consequently,  many  rural  Norwegians  have  to  maintain  two  separate  dialects,  the 
local  one  for  most  oral  communication  and  the  standard  language  for  reading,  writing,  and  oral 
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communication  for  church  services,  official  functions,  etc.  “Those  who  can  still  speak  Norwe- 
gian speak  a more  or  less  modified  country  dialect;  those  who  can  write  it  write  the  official 
Dano-Norwegian  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  a spoken  language  and  an  institutional 
language,  and  this  linguistic  dualism  is  one  of  the  outstanding  facts  about  Norwegians  in 

O 

America.”0  Third,  “Fear  of  ridicule  arising  either  from  dialect  difference,  or  from  an  assumed 
‘vulgarity’  of  the  Norwegian  dialect,  has  been  a significant  factor  in  turning  many  a conversa- 
tion to  English. 

Immigrants  often  found  their  Norwegian  vocabulary  inadequate  to  deal  with  new 
social,  agricultural,  and  governmental  situations  in  the  United  States.  Two  solutions  were 
found:  the  mixing  of  Norwegian  and  English,  and  the  substitution  of  English  for  Norwegian, 
preferred  by  the  bilinugal  second  generation. 

Retention  Rates 

Lowry  Nelson  has  calculated  a retention  rate  for  foreign  languages  in  the  United  States. 
“The  percentage  of  the  various  language  groups  which  fall  in  the  third  generation  or  later  may 
be  considered  as  a partial  measure  of  the  persistence  of  that  language  in  our  culture.”^  His 
persistence  rates  (the  percentage  of  the  third  generation  which  speaks  the  mother  tongue)  for 
the  Scandinavian  languages  are  as  follows:  Norwegian,  12.3  percent;  Swedish,  4.1  percent; 
Finnish,  6.5  percent;  Danish,  4.0  percent.  The  national  average  for  alt  foreign  languages  is  very 
near  4.0  percent. 

Nelson  offers  no  explanation  why  the  Norwegian  language  has  a retention  rate  approxi- 
mately three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  other  Scandinavian  languages.  One  idea  suggested 
by  other  writers  is  that  Norwegains  left  their  homeland  during  a period  of  increasing  national- 
ism, which  has  persisted  in  the  United  States.  Another  idea  attributes  their  retention  of 
“Norwegianism”  to  their  numerous  organizations  and  to  such  social  societies  as  the  bygdelags, 
which  emphasized  friendships  with  people  of  the  same  regional  background  in  the  homeland. 

Einar  Haugen  rejects  Nelson’s  persistence  rates  on  the  ground  that  they  are  unimpor- 
tant and  that  Nelson  has  made  some  errors  in  his  judgments.  Haugen’s  persistence  rates  are 
based  on  the  proportion  of  foreign  language  speakers  in  the  second  generation,  data  taken 
from  the  1 940  census.  The  ratio  of  American-born  foreign  speakers  to  the  total  number  of 
second-generation  immigrants  is  called  the  “index  of  retention.” 

Comparing  Norway  with  other  Scandinavian  countries,  the  index  of  retention  shows 
5:4:3  for  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  respectively.  To  account  for  the  greater  retentiveness 
of  the  Norwegians— who  are  less  numerous  in  the  United  States  than  the  Swedes— Haugen 
states  that  the  Norwegians  came  in  large  numbers  before  the  Swedes  and  “settled  compactly  in 
rural  settlements  to  a much  greater  extent  than  the  Swedes.  The  Swedes  were  more  highly 
urbanized  before  immigration  than  the  Norwegians;  the  Danish  were  more  urbanized  (and 
urbane)  than  either  of  the  others.”  ^ 
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Cultural  Assimilation 

There  has  been  a decline  in  the  importance  of  special  organizations  of  the  Norwegian 
groups  and  of  special  ceremonies  and  institutions  (such  as  the  observance  of  May  17,  the 
Norwegian  Independence  Day).  To  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  larger  American  group,  Norwe- 
gians have  apparently  decided  to  de-emphasize  explicit  symbolic  expressions  of  loyalty  to 
Norway.  One  should  not  infer  that  this  de-emphasis  is  proof  of  rejection  of  Norwegian  ethnic 
heritage. 


Despite  a thorough  adjustment  and  assimilation  to  the  American  so- 
ciety, with  an  extensive  participation  of  the  Norwegians  in  thefunctions  of 
their  communities,  we  have  found  the  Norwegian  nationality  group  to  be  a well 
organized  social  unit  in  each  of  the  localities  under  consideration,  and  one 
which  is  not  only  the  object  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  its  members,  but  also 
exercises  considerable  influence  on  various  aspects  of  their  social  life.  It  may 
seem  peculiar,  therefore,  that  we  never  find  this  group,  so  important  in  the  lives 
of  its  members,  engaged,  as  a whole,  in  any  kind  of  activity  or  function.  Apart 
from  it  identification  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  it  never  appears  in  action  as 
an  all-inclusive  unit.1'* 

Organizations 

Among  the  numerous  organizations  in  existence  today  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  the  Norwegian  heritage  as  well  as  the  language,  the  following  could  probably  best  serve  as 
initial  contacts. 

1.  • The  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  1 26  East  73rd  Street,  New  York  City, 

New  York  10021.  Publishes  American-Scandinavian  Review,  Erik  J.  Friis,  edi- 
tor. 

2.  Sons  of  Norway.  This  orgnaization  flourishes  with  new  headquarters  at  1455 
West  Lake  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55408.  The  language  of  its  monthly 
publication  {Sons  of  Norway)  was  changed  to  English  in  1942;  efforts  to 
change  the  name  of  the  organization  were  defeated. 

3.  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Studies.  Professor  Thomas  Buck- 
man,  Secretary,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

4.  , Norwegian-American  Historical  Association,  Northfield,  Minnesota.  Secretary, 

> Professor  Lloyd  Hustvedt.  Editor,  Professor  Kenneth  Bjork.  , 

High  School  Programs 

The  peak  period  for  the  teaching  of  Scandinavian  languages  in  high  schools  was 
1900-1917.  By  the  latter  year  63  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  4,526  students.  Programs  were 
almost  wiped  out  during  World  War  I as  a result  of  isolationism  and  declining  immirgation.  The 
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ownward  trend  continued  until  in  1927  there  were  only  22  schools  (with  an  enrollment  of 
1,080)  offering  a Scandinavian  language.  An  upward  trend  in  the  1930’s  saved  the  language 
programs  from  extinction.  Interest  again  became  dormant  during  World  War  II  but  reawakened 
after  the  war.  Today  high  school  and  college  enrollments  are  declining  slowly,  while  university 
enrollment  in  Scandinavian  studies  is  sharply  increasing. 

In  1967  courses  in  Norwegian  or  Swedish  were  offered  in  ten  high  schools, 13  of  which 
the  following  offered  Norwegian: 

1.  High  School  Division,  Bethany  Lutheran  College,  Mankato, 

Minnesota -Norwegian  1 

Professor  Rudolph  E.  Honsey,  teacher 

2.  North  High  School,  Minneapolis-Norwegian  1 , 2,  and  3 
Lars  G.  Kindem,  teacher 

3*  Roosevelt  High  School,  Minneapolis-Norwegian  1,  2,  and  3. 

Mrs.  Anne  Elfstrum,  teacher 
4.  Ballard  High  School,  Seattle— Norwegian  1 
Solfrid  Aslanian,  teacher 

In  1966  there  were  136  high  school  students  enrolled  in  Norwegian,  260  in  Swedish,  and  none 
in  Danish,  Finnish,  or  Icelandic. 

The  two  major  problems  in  the  teaching  of  Norwegian  are  the  lack  of  good  instruc- 
tional materials  and  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers.  For  example,  Bay  Ridge  High  School  in 
Brooklyn  had  one  of  the  largest  Norwegian  programs  in  the  country  until  1963  when  the 
teacher  took  another  job  and  no  replacement  could  be  found. 

Professor  Lloyd  Hustvedt,  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota,  arranged  and  coor- 
dinated a Norwegian  Teachers’  Conference  at  St.  Olaf  College  in  1965.  Professor  Kenneth  G. 
Chapman  of  UCLA  was  delegated  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  procuring  government  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  instructional  materials  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Funds 
were  secured  for  one  year  and  materials  prepared  under  Chapman’s  direction.  These  are  being 

used  in  mimeographed  form.  Applications  for  funding  of  further  work  have  been  rejected  by 
government  agencies. 

College  and  University  Programs  - 

Courses  in  Scandinavian  languages  were  introduced  over  100  years  ago  in  denomina- 
tional schools  of  the  Midwest  primarily  to  produce  theological  candidates.  The  number  of 
colleges  offering  courses  grew  rapidly  during  the  height  of  the  immigration  period  (for  Scandi- 
navians, this  period  was  the  last  half  of  the  1800’s),  and  by  1917,  85  had  been  founded.  Most 
of  these  have  since  either  closed  or  merged.  Scandinavian  language  courses  were  found  in  even 
fewer  universities  in  that  period,  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  having  the 
notable  programs.  The  present  trend  shows  a reversal  of  past  history.  It  is  the  universities 
which  are  now  expanding  their  course  offerings  in  Scandinavian  studies,  while  the  colleges 
(once  so  important)  are  decreasing  theirs. 

Enrollment  in  Scandinavian  language,  literature,  and  area  studies  courses  in  universities, 
colleges,  arid  high  schools  reached  its  peak  in  Autumn,  1 967|  when  1,172  students  were 
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studying  Norwegian,  compared  to  1 ,208  for  Swedish  and  130  for  Danish.  This  was  the  largest 
enrollment  in  the  past  twenty  years,  and  perhaps  in  the  last  thirty. 

Current  Programs ^ * 

Colleges  and  universities  having  Norwegian  (and  other  Scandinavian)  programs  are 
listed  in  a survey  by  Hedin  Bronner  and  Gosta  Franz£n  published  in  Scandinavian  Studies  for 
November,  1967  (39:345-367).  This  is  the  seventh  in  a series  of  such  surveys  published  every 
third  or  fourth  year  since  1947.  Programs  in  Norwegian  usually  include  from  one  to  three 
years  of  language,  advanced  courses  in  literature,  and  courses  in  English  which  offer  literature 
in  translation,  history,  and  social  studies  of  Norway  and  the  other  Scandinavian  countries. 

At  the  colleges  the  largest  program  is  that  offered  at  St.  Olaf  College  (Chairman,  Dr. 
Lloyd  Hustvedt),  where  the  archives  and  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Norwegian  American 
Historical  Association  are  housed.  Luther  College  (Decorah,  Iowa)  also  has  an  active  program 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Knut  T.  Gundersen,  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  Norwegian 
American  Museum,  which  has  recently  been  incorporated  as  a separate  organization.  Other 
colleges  offering  Norwegian  courses  are  Augsburg  College  (Minneapolis,  Minnesota),  Augustana 
College  (Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota),  and  Bethany  Lutheran  College  (Mankato,  Minnesota). 

The  oldest  continuous  program  (going  back  to  1869)  at  any  American  university  is  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  (Chairman,  Professor  Harald  S.  Naess).  Other  major  universities 
having  separate  Scandinavian  departments  offering  Norwegian  are  University  of  California, 
Berkeley  (Chairman,  Dr.  Eric  O.  Johannesson),  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  (Chair- 
man, Dr.  Alrik  Gustafson),  and  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle  (Chairman,  Dr.  Walter 
Johnson;  Norwegian  taught  by  Dr.  Sverre  Arestad).  Programs  in  Scandinavian  which  include 
Norwegian  are  offered  by  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  (Chairman,  Dr.  Erik  Wahlgren; 
Norwegian  taught  by  Dr.  Kenneth  G.  Chapman),  University  of  Chicago  (Dr.  GSsta  FranzSn, 
Chairman),  Harvard  University  (Dr.  Einar  Haugen),  University  of  North  Carolina  (Dr.  George 
S%  Lane),  University  of  Oregon  (Dr.  Astrid  Mork  Williams),  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Dr. 
Otto  Springer),  University  of  Texas  (Dr.  Lee  Hollander). 

ADVANTAGES  AND,  DISADVANTAGES  OF  ESTABLISHING  A BILINGUAL  PROGRAM 

a 

FOR  NORWEGIAN 
Advantages 

1.  Historical  knowledge.  “It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  is  known  today  about  the 
history  of  the  Norwegian  group  than  .any  other  immigrant  nationality  in  the 
United  States.”15  Information  on  Norwegian  cultural  background  is  available. 

2.  Freedom  from  poverty.  As  a group,  the  Norwegian  Americans  belong  to  the 
middle  class;  few  are  living  in  poverty.  Their  farms  are  usually  described  as 
being  well  maintained;  in  urban  areas,  they  live  in  “good”  neighborhoods. 
Ineligible  for  support  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  with  its  present  re- 


striction  to  low-income  families,  Norwegian  Americans  can  afford  to  finance 
their  own  programs. 

3.  Established  programs  in  secondary  and  higher  education.  As  mentioned  before, 
there  are  a number  of  high-school,  college,  and  university  programs  in  Norwe- 
gian. A person  bilingual  in  Norwegian  and  English  could  readily  find  a college 
where  he  could  further  develop  his  language  skills. 

4.  Active  organizations.  Finally,  there  is  also  a variety  of  active  organizations, 
foundations,  and  societies,  which  could  be  useful  in  summoning  support  for  a 
bilingual  program. 


Disadvantages  ■?  ^ 

1.  Orthography.  Reforms  in  Norwegian  spelling  occurred  in  1907,  1917,  and 
again  in  1938.  Emigrated  Norwegians  have  been  reluctant  to  accept  these  chan- 
ges, as  is  reflected  in  their  publications.  Until  quite  recently  most  of  these  have 
used  the  older  Danish  orthography  (which  was  eliminated  in  Norway  in  1907). 
The  few  publications  that  still  survive  have  now  accepted  the  new  orthography, 
though  only  in  a so-called  “moderate”  form  without  the  attempts  seen  in  some 
Norwegian  publications  to  introduce  dialect  forms  into  the  standard. 

2.  Problem  of  Dialects.  Virtually  all  teaching  of  Norwegian  in  the  United  States 
has  been  of  the  originally  Dano-Norw^gian  standard,  incorporating  successively 
the  reforms  mentioned  above.  There  is  also  in  Norway  another  standard,  the 
New  Norwegian,  which  is  closer  in  many  respects  to  the  dialects  spoken  by 
most  emigrants;  but  this  has  been  rejected,  since  it  was  not  widely  taught  prior 
to  emigration.  The  fact  that  both  standards  have  been  getting  closer  to  each 
other  has  resulted  in  a confusing  number  of  spellings,  which  have  been  instru- 
mental in  making  some  emigrants  discouraged  with  their  native  language. 

3.  Barrie*  between  Norwegian  and  American  Norwegian.  Language  mixing  has 
influenced  all  immigrant  languages,  and  there  is  clearly  a, barrier  between  the 
American  Norwegian  and  the  nop-emigrated  Norwegian.  “American  Norwegian 
is  indeed  Norwegian,  though  we  may  wish  to  designate  it  as  a bilingual  dialect 
of  that  language.”^ 

When  Norwegian  Americans  learned  to  speak  English,  a “quick  and 
disastrous”  effect  on  the  Norwegian  spoken  among  immigrants  was  apparent. 
Many  anecdotes  have  been  repeated  about  the  newly  emigrated  Norwegian 
arriving  in  the  United  States  and  discovering  that  he  could  speak  neither  Eng- 
lish nor  American-Norwegian. 

4.  Lack  of  educational  materials  and  personnel.  Textbooks  suitable  for  the  first 
year  of  college  and  university  work  have  been  available  for  some  time,  through 
the  efforts  of  teachers  of  Norwegian  in  these  institutions.  In  recent  years  the 
chief  worker  in  this  field  has  been  Einar  Haugen,  who  has  produced  textbooks 
for  reading  and  conversation  (in  the  so-called  Army  Series)  as  well  as  a Norwe- 
gian-English  dictionary.  As  noted  above,  efforts  have  been  made  to  produce 
materials  also  for  elementary  and  high  school  use,  but  these  have  so  far  been 
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hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  An  advanced  reader  is  being  planned  by  a group  of 
teachers  in  Norway,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  Even  so  there  is  great 
need  for  a variety  of  modern  books  and  edited  texts  comparable  to  those  of  the 
major  foreign  languages. 

5.  Dispersion  of  speakers.  Although  the  concentration  of  speakers  of  Norwegian 
in  scattered  small  towns  and  farm  areas  may  have  helped  to  preserve  the  Nor- 
wegian language  until  now,  it  would  seem  disadvantageous  to  have  potential 
pupils  dispersed  over  relatively  large  geographical  areas. 

6.  Lack  of  famous  contemporary  authors.  Norwegian  literature  had  its  classic 
period  in  the  nineteenth  and  first  half  of  the  twentieth  centuries,  when  authors 
like  Henrik  Ibsen,  Bj5rnstjeme  BjSmson,  Knut  Hamsun,  Johan  Bojer,  and 
Sigrid  Undset  were  widely  read  in  this  country.  Today  there  is  an  abundance  of 
writers,  many  of  them  outstanding,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  win  a great 
international  following  and  do  not  form  as  compelling  a reason  for  learning  the 
language  as  their  predecessors. 

REASONS  FOR  ESTABLISHING  A BILINGUAL  PROGRAM  FOR  NOR  WE  GIAN 

Given  all  the  negative  aspects  listed  above,  the  best  reason  for  establishing  a bilingual 
program  for  Norwegian  is  urgency.  Haugen  quotes  a resident  of  Spring  Grove,  Minnesota:  “I 
think  it  will  only  be  this  generation  that  keeps  it  up.  Twenty-five  years  from  now  I think  there 
will  be  awfully  little  left.”  This  prediction  was  made  twenty-seven  years  ago  (1942).  ^ 

Norwegian  totters  precariously,  much  like  the  whooping  crane  and  the  American  eagle. 
If  help  is  to  be  of  service,  it  must  come  soon. 


NOTES 
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DESIRABILITY  OF  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
JAPANESE  AMERICAN  COMMUNITY 


Mieko  S.  Han 

University  of  Southern  California 


Along  with  Hawaii,  Southern  California  has  a great  concentration  of  the  Japanese 
American  population.  At  a conservative  estimate,  there  are  roughly  100,000  Japanese- Ameri- 
cans spread  throughout  Southern  California,  of  whom  at  least  80,000  reside  in  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  area.  There  is  also  a constant;  inflow  of  new  Japanese  immigrants.  Although  they 

t 

belong  to  all  social  and  economic  levels,  they  are  predominantly  in  the  lower  middle  class.  The 
first  generation  “Issei”  continue  to  speak  Japanese;  and  family  codes,  ethics,  and  cultural 
heritage  are  preserved  in  an  isolated  subculture.  The  second  generation  “Nisei”  have  serious 
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bilingual  and  bicultural  problems  to  cope  with.  Because  of  the  discrimination  and  social 
hardships  of  previous  years,  many  of  the  Issei  parents  return  to  Japan  or  send  their  children 
back  to  Japan  to  be  raised  and  educated.  These  children,  if  they  return  to  the  United  States, 
are  called  “Kibei.”  The  Kibei  have  very  close  language  and  cultural  ties  to  Japan,  and  then- 
children  also  encounter  bilingual  problems.  ; 


Because  of  their  scattered  distribution,  Japanese  American  students  do  not  make  up  a 
significant  portion  of  any  school  district.  In  each  entering  class  of  elementary  school,  there  are 
usually  four  or  five  children  who  start  their  education  without  adequate  command  in  English. 
One  teacher  in  East  Los  Angeles,  where  there  are  about  ten  elementary  schools,  estimates  that 
there  are  approximately  1 00  such  children  in  his  area.  A high  school  teacher  in  the  Los  Angeles 
School  District  states  that  he  knows  at  least  200  students  who  are  still  having  language 
difficulties  at  the  high  school  level.  This  is  a significant  number;  but,  because  of  the  relatively 
small  number  found  in  each  school,  a special  program  to  meet  their  needs  has  not  yet  been 
created.  A large  language  program  has  been  organized  to  aid  the  Spanish-speaking  community 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  but  no  such  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Japanese  American 
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children.  The  administration,  not  understanding  the  problems  of  these  children,  combines 
them  with  the  larger  Spanish-speaking  group.  If  the  Japanese  American  children  find  them- 
selves in  a bilingual  program  at  all,  it  will  often  be  a Spanish-English  one.  This  creates  further 
social  and  psychological  problems.  In  the  present  situation,  the  child  is  denied  his  right  to 
receive  a good  education,  and  his  hard  working  parents  continue  in  vain  to  seek  guidance  and 
assistance.  > 


A child  from  a Japanese-speaking  hopie  usually  starts  his  first-grade  education  as  a tiny 


minority  in  the  class.  He  does  not  understand  English  well  enough  to  follow  the  activities  of 
the  others,  nor  does  he  know  how  to  ask  for  help.  Often  he  is  the  only  one  in  the  class  who 


looks  physically  different  and  who  cannot  communicate  in  English.  He  is  immediately  labeled 
as  inferior,  is  pushed  into  a comer,  and  is  neglected.  The  child  develops  a shy,  insecure 
personality.  Unless  he  is  exceptionally  bright,  he  will  not  have  a chance  to  overcome  this  initial 
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handicap.  Although  young  children  pick  up  language  quickly  and  will  learn  enough  to  get 
along  in  school  within  a year  or  two,  many  have  lost  their  initial  opportunity  for  a fan- 
comp  etitive  chance.  .Even  if  a child  is  gifted,  he  may  not  be  able  to  show  his  potential,  as  all 
tests  are  biased  toward  an  American  norm  associated  with  English-speaking  persons  of  Euro- 
pean heritage. 
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Concerned  parents  of  Japanese  America^  children  are  advised  by  the  school  to  aban- 

* don  everything  Japanese  at  home  in  order  to  attain  the  goal  of  becoming  American.  Sometimes 
Japanese  does  cease  to  be  spoken  at  home  and  eventually  the  family  gives  up  everything 
Japanese.  In  spite  of  this  effort,  the  child  soon  discovers  that  his  parents  are  incapable  of 
fulfilling  their  role  in  helping  the  child  with  his  school  problems.  The  parents  have  even  greater 
language  problems  than  he  does.  They  cannot  help  him  with  homework  assignments,  nor,  in 
many  cases,  can  they  comply  with  directives  from  school  to  allow  them  to  take  part  in 
activities  and  organizations  set  up  by  the  school.  The  child  lacks  the  background  and  the  help 
that  are  readily  available  in  some  English-speaking  homes  and  that  are  taken  for  granted  by 
many  of  his  teachers..  During  his  entire  academic  carreer  the  child  must  solve  his  problems  by 
himself  or  not  at  all.  Some  of  the  sociological  problems,  such  as  minority  problems,  juvenile 
problems,  .and  the  generation  gap,  that  are  increasing  in  the  Japanese- American  community, 
may  stem  largely  from  the  bilingual  problem. 

The  most  urgent  need  of  bilingual  education  in  the  Japanese  American  community  is 
apparent  in  the  following  three  areas:  (1)  In  early  childhood  children  from  Japanese-speaking 
homes  must  receive  adequate  attention  to  their  needs  if  they  are  to  be  assured  of  a better  start 
in  elementary  edqcation.  They  s^hould  be  encouraged  to  express  themselves  in  whichever 
language  is  most  natural  to  them/ and  to  learn  how  to  seek  help  from  the  teachers.  Gradually 
the  child  should  be  assisted  in  narrowing  the  gap  he  feels  between  him  and  his  English-speaking 
peers.  His  English  should  be  strengthened  to  the  point  where  it  can  become  the  main  language  of 
academic  discipline.  (2)  The  bilingual  and  bicultural  problems  of  teenage,  students  must  also  be 
■ solved.  There  are  large  numbers  of  young  students  suffering  from  a minority  complex  that 
stems  from  the  bilingual  problem.  They  must  be  assisted  in  solving  the  emotional  and  academic 
problems  arising  from  their  ethnic  background.  The  value  of  the  Japanese  language  and  culture 
that  has  bden  lost  in  their  min^s  must  be  restored.  They  must  find  their  identity  and  self-re- 
spect as  Japanese  Americans.  (3)  Parents  should  be  given  assistance  in- meeting  their  language 
and  cultural  needs  in  connection  with  their  children’s  education.  They  need  an  explanation 
and  interpretation  of  the  American  school  system-its  regulations  and  basic  educational  philos- 
ophy—so  that  they  may  be  able  to  play  their  role  as  parents  in  a satisfactory  manner. 


Because  of  the  thin  and  widespread  distribution  of  the  Japanese-speaking  community, 
the  problem  is  more  difficult  to  handle  than  that  of  the  Mexican  Americans.  There  exist  in' 
various  communities  afternoon  and  Saturday  language  schools  to  teach  Japanese  to  children 
who  have  not  kept  up  the  language  at  home.  There  are  also  groups  of  concerned  college 
students  who  have  organized  classes  to  help  younger  children  with  language  difficulties,  home- 
work, and  other  school  problems.  If  these  various  interest  groups  could  be  coordinated  and  ' 
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could  receive  the  full  cooperation  of  the  schools,  an  effective  program  might  be  developed  to 
aid  handicapped  students. 

The  best  possible  way  to  coordinate  these  various  activities  might  be  to  organize  a 
bilingual  research  center  for  the  specific  study  of  Japanese  American  problems.  Such  a center 
might  initiate  programs  to  help  meet  the  immediate  needs  in  the  three  major  areas  mentioned 
above.  It  should  study  how  best  to  provide  a preschool  bilingual  education.  It  should  devise 
ways  of  counseling  and  in  other  ways  aiding  students  and  of  assisting  Japanese  parents' with 
problems  concerning  their  children’s  education.  Such  a center  might  also  provide  professional 
guidance  to  local  afternoon  and  Saturday  schools  in  their  efforts  to  develop  satisfactory 
programs  to  retain  the  language  and  the  cultural  heritage  of  Japan. 
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APPENDIX  R 


THE  LANGUAGE  THE  CHINESE  SPEAK  IN  AMERICA 

Kai-yu  Hsu 

Chairman,  Department  of  World  Literature 
San  Francisco  State  College 

Cantonese  is  one  of  the  five  major  dialectal  variations  within  the  Chinese  language 
family,  with  an  estimated  40  million  ^ speakers  out  of  a nation  of  700  million  people.  The 
national  speech  of  China  is  Mandarin.  There  are  over  500  million  Mandarin  speakers  who  can 
understand  each  other  in  spite  of  their  noticeable  regional  accents,  and  they  all  generally 
accept  the  accent  of  the  area  around  Peking  as  the  standard.  But  a Cantonese  speaker,  if  he  has 
never  heard  Mandarin  before,  cannot  understand  his  compatriot  from  Peking.  When  these  two 
have  to  communicate  (with  one  another)  for  the  first  time,  they  either  have  to  emplQy  an 
interpreter  or  resort  to  a pencil  and  a pad. 

A Chinese,  regardless  of  his  dialectal  speech,  can  always  communicate  with  all  his 
fellow  countrymen  by  writing  because  the  Chinese  written  language,  in  both  the  traditional 
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classical  style  and  the  modem  vernacular  style,  is  nationally  uniform.  The  traditional  classical 
style  of  the  written  language,  having  evolved  from  ancient  writings  preserved  since  the  eighth 
century  B.C.,  retains  many  extremely  archaic  elements  which  set  it  far  apart  from  the  current 
daily  speech,  and  all  literate  Chinese  have  throughout  history  learned  to  read  and  write  in  this 
style.  The  written  vernacular  style  had  its  beginning  about  the  sixth  century  A.D.,  but  the 
modem  vernacular  writing,  which  is  aimed  at  recording  modem  Mandarin  speech,  became 
popular  in  the  1920’s,  and  it  remains  nationally  uniform.  Local  dialects  can  be  written  down 
and  have  been  used  in  some  local  literature,  but  this  kind  of  written  literature  remains  ex- 
tremely limited  in  quantity  and  has  a very  restricted  range  of  circulation  and  span  of  existence. 
For  example,  a dialectologist  Three  years  ago  tried  to  locate  a sample  of  written  work  com- 
posed in  the  Fuchow  dialect,  one  of  the  major  dialects;  it  took  him  mordthan  six  months  and 
an  effort  covering  three  continents  before  he  succeeded. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  in  America  Speak  Cantonese  but  not  necessarily  the  speech  of 
Canton,  Kwangtung  Province,  China.  At  least  ten  subvariations  of  the  Cantonese  speech  can  be 
heard  from  Grant  Avenue,  SanFrancisco,  to-Mott -Street,  New  York.  Those  most  frequently 
heard  are  Si-yap  (including  Tobhan)  and  Lung-dou.  Up  to  now  children  who  have  grown  up  in 
those  Chinese  families  located  in  or  close  to  concentrated  Chinese  communities  in  America 
have  retained  their  parental  dialects.  Many  of  these  children  attend  Chinese  language  schools 
after  regular  public  school  hours.  At  the  Chinese  language  school  the  pupils  continue  to  speak 
Cantonese,  listen, to  Cantonese-speaking  teachers  who  teach  them  how  to  read  and  write 
Mandarin,  a dialect  so  different  as  to  be  almost  another  language.  They  pronounce  the  written 
Mandarin  words  in  the  Cantonese  fashion,  which  does  not  disturb  them  because  for  hundreds 
of  years  the  tradition  has  been,  to  accept  the  vast  discrepancy  between  written  and  spoken 
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language  in  China.  These  children  also  study  some  other  subjects,  such  as  Chinese  history,  in 
the  same  manner.  Very  few  of  them  continue  to  attend  the  afterschool  Chinese  classes  beyond 
the  sixth  grade  because  of  the  pressure  and  activity  of  their  regular  school  curriculum,  and 
only  those  few  who  persist  for  at  least  a few  more  years  succeed  in  mastering  the  written 
Chinese  language. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Chinese  immigrants  in  this  country  that  their  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  to  use  Cantonese  has  depended  on  their  choice  of  a profession  and  a place 
to  live.  Those  remaining  in  close  contact  with  Chinese  enclaves  in  America  have  been  able  to 
maintain  their  Cantonese  speech  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  their  ability  to  read  written  Chinese. 
Assuming  they  have  learned  to  read  the  written  Chinese  very  well,  they  may  continue  to  enjoy 
reading  the  Chinatown  newspapers,  which  are  composed  in  a kind  of  modified  classical  Chinese 
known  as  the  newspaper  style,  plus  an  occasional  feature  story  on  the  back  page  written  in  the 
Cantonese  dialect.  Unless  the  person  is  trained  to  be  a specialist  in  linguistics  and  is  conducting 
research  in  Chinese  dialectology,  he  pays  very  little  attention  to  the  rare  occurrence  of  a feature 
stdry  in  Cantonese  in  Chinatown  publications.  Others,  able  to  read  Chinese  fluently,  may 
throughout  their  lives  keep  reading  publications  from  mainland  China,  which  are  almost  exclu- 
sively in  twentieth  century  vernacular  Chinese,  and  publications  from  Taiwan,  which  are  likely 
to  include  more  classical  or  semi-classical  styled  items  than  the  mainland  press.  Still  others 
later  learn  to  speak  Mandarin  because  of  travel  or  employment.  A socio-linguistic  phenomenon 
has  occurred  in  recent  years  in  American  Chinese  settlements:  there  is  an  increasing  number  of 
Chinatown  residents  capable  of  comprehending  Mandarin.  The  informal  Mandarin  classes  orga- 
nized by  Chinese  community  service  centers  may  have  helped  but  not  to  any  significant 
extent.  The  interest  and  incentive,  seem  to  have  been  created  more  by  the  influx  of  Mandarin- 
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speaking  immigrants  and  visitors. 

So  much  for  actual  use  of  Cantonese  or  Mandarin,  spoken  or  written,  by  the  Chinese  in 

this  country.  The  question  of  how  much  of  the  cultural  benefit  they  have  received  has  been 
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due  to  their  mastery  of  the  Cantonese  speech  and  how  much  has  been  due  to  their  familiarity 
with  the  written  Mandarin  literature  cannot  be  answered  with  any  accuracy.  It  would  seem 
quite  appropriate  to  suggest  that,  in  educating  Chinese  American  children  bilingually,  family 
dialect,  the  preference  of  the  parent  and  the  pupil,  and  the  number  of  such  pupils  involved  in 
the  community  should  all  be  taken  into  consideration..  The  decision  about  spoken  Chinese  can 
be:  either  to  use  both  Mandarin  and  Cantonese  throughout  the  program  or  to  use  Cantonese 
during  the  first  to  sixth  grades  and  make  both  available  afterwards.  As  to  the  written  language, 
there  seems  to  be  little  need  to  promote  Cantonese,  a script  never  extensively  used  in  the  past 
and  not  likely  to  be  in  great  demand  in  the  future. 
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NOTES 


* Central  South  China  (New  Haven:  Human  Relations  Area  Files,  1958),  p.  86.  Somewhat 
different  figures  are  used  in  Chou  Fa-kao,  A Study  of  the  Chinese  Language  (Taipei,  1966), 

p.  26. 

In  some  Chinese  population  concentrations  in  Southeast  Asia,  Mandarin  also  seems  to  be 
rising  in  popularity.  I have  observed  this  in  a place  like  Singapore,  where  the  Chinese  residents 
continue  to  use  one  or  another  South  China  costal  dialect  among  themselves,  but  Mandarin  has 
become  a sort  of  prestige  language. 
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The  American  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives  are  not  immigrants  to  these  United  States; 
therefore  their  attitudes,  the  difficulties  involved  in  a viable  education  for  them,  the  history  of 
past  mistakes-these,  and  many  other  factors,  are  unique  as  compared  to  the  other  language 
groups  in  this  country.  As  a recent  report  states: 

Their  resistance  to  assimilation  into  the  larger  American  culture  cannot 
J?e  compared  with  that  of  others  who  have  left  the  mainstream  of  their  own 
cultures  and  freely  chosen  to  live  in  a different  one. 

Their  languages  are  more  diverse  than  those  of  all  of  Europe  (with  13  large  language 
families)  and,  as  could  be  expected,  there  is  a correspondingly  great  diversity  of  culture 
patterns. 

These  people  have  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  “second  Americans,”  from 
blatant  discrimination  to  well  meaning  but  paternalistic  governmental  policies.  Fortuantely, 
both  the  government  and  the  society  at  large  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  and  the  possibilities  for  the  future.  The  need  today  is  even  more  crucial  than  before 
because  most  of  these  groups  are  not  a “dying  people.”  Rather  the  opposite  is  true.  At  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  800,000  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts; 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  only  240,000  but  today  there  are  an  estimated 
524,000  Indians  and  29,000  Eskimos  and  Aleuts  for  a total  of  553,000.  And  they  are 
increasing  steadily,  w(ith  the  birth  rate  about  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  Anglo  population. 

Prior  to  1870  throughout  the  first  three  centuries  of  Indian  white  contact,  the  major 
responsibility  for  education  rested  with  religious  groups.  Probably  the  first  school  was  set  up 
by  the  white  man  in  1568,  when  the  Jesuits  established  a school  for  the  Florida  Indians  in 
Havana.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  was  established  in  1824,  but  up  to  1849  the 
federal  government  assumed  only  limited  responsibility.  The  year  1870  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  reservation  period  with  varying  degrees  of  federal  paternalism.  The  emphasis  then,  as 
now  in  the  majority  of  cases,  was  quick  acculturation  into  national  life.  The  educational 
system  as  it  existedduring  that  time  is  summed  up  in  a 1967  Senate  subcommittee  report: 


The  national  policy  toward  Indians  during  this  period  was  one  of 

suppression  and  isolation  on  reservations  while  efforts  were  exerted  by  religious 

groups  to  Christianize  Indians  and  to  teach  them  farming,  homemaking  and  the 

three  R’s.  Because  the  great  majority  of  Indians  did  not  accept  education 
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during  this  period,  these  efforts  had  little  impact. 

An  interesting  contrast  to  the  failure  to  develop  quality  education  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  government  were  the  Indian  schools  set  up  by  these  people  themselves.  The  Cherokees 
set  about  to  build  their  own  system  supported  with  tribal  funds.  “By  1852  the  Cherokees  had 
a flourishing  school  system  of  21  schools,  2 academies,  and  an  enrollment  of  1,100.  The 
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Choctaws  were  only  a little  behind  the  Cherokees,  and  these  were  soon  followed  by  Creeks, 
Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles.’’^ 

Up  to  the  1930’s  the  situation  went  from  bad  to  terrible.  The  boarding  school  system 
was  the  worst  in  that  it  was  set  up  along  military  lines  with  strict  regimentation  of  dress, 
activities,  and  general  behavior.  The  facilities  were  of  very  poor  quality;  the  children  were 
undernourished  both  physically  and  emotionally.  An  effort  was  made  not  only  to  break 
cultural  ties  in  terms  of  language,  history,  vocational  training,  and  the  arts,  but  also  to  break 
family  ties  by  strongly  discouraging  parental  visitation  (much  less  involvement  in  the 
programs). 


Then,  in  1928  a document  was  published  which  greatly  influenced  the  history  of 
Indian  education.  The  Meriam  report  ^ was  based  on  two  years  of  research  (1926-1928)  into 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Indian  population.  Owing  to  its  influence,  “greater 
emphasis  was  placed  on  self-government  for  Indian  tribes,  on  an  improved  system  of 
education,  and  on  participation  of  state  and  local  agencies  in  Indian  affairs.”^  The  period  up 
to  the  present  will  be  discussed  later  in  fuller  detail,  as  it  pertains  more  specifically  to  language 
programs  and  policies.  Since  1930,  state  and  local  governments  have  assumed  progressively 
greater  control  over  Indian  education.  Today,  the  schools  are  undergoing  a transition  from  the 
BIA  to  the  public  facilities.  Greater  numbers  of  Indian  children  are  entering  state  schools.  The 
policy  of  the  BIA  today  is  “to  turn  over  school  facilities  to  public  school  districts  as  rapidly  as 
there  is  mutual  readiness  and  capability.”^  Not  only  is  there  a physical  transition  taking  place, 
but  there  is  a growing  agitation  on  the  part  of  many  interested  gropus  that  the  government 
develop  some  specific  policies  as  to  the  role  government  should  play  in  the  future  educational 
development  of  Indian  children.  • 


At  present  the  Indian  child  can  be  enrolled  in  one  of  several  different  types  of  schools: 
(1)  a regular  public  school,  (2)  one  of  the  77  boarding  schools  operated  by  the  BIA,  or  (3)  one 
of  the  147  federal  reservation  day  schools.  There  are  also  two  federal  hospital  schools,  18  BIA 
dormitories,  and  several  mission  schools.  In  1961  it  was  estimated  that  60  percent  were  enrolled 
in  public  schools,  30  percent  in  federal  schools,  and  6 percent  in  the  mission  schools.  Even 
though  the  transition  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  in  1961  the  BIA  dropped  nine  states  from  its 
program,  at  present  the  BIA  still  has  partial  responsibility  for  approximately'' two-thirds  of 
Indian  children  in  public  schools.^  Of  the  142,630  enrolled  in  the  BIA  schools  the  Aleuts, 
Eskimos,  Navajos,  Sioux,  and  Pueblo  (including  Hopi)  are  most  numerous  and  comprise  77.5 
percent  of  the  total  enrollment. 


In  Alaska,  the  situation  is  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  continental  states.  Alaskan 
natives,  like  the  other  Indian  groups,  are  among  the  most  rapidly  growing  populations  of  the 
world  today.  Thirty  percent  of  the  total  Alaskan  population  are  indigenous— Eskimos,  Aleuts, 
and  Athabaskan  Indians.  They  are  wards  of  the  government,  but  there  are  no  tribal 
reservations.  These  people  are  among  the  most  isolated  ethnic  groups  in  the  entire  country;  the 
majority  live  in  small  villages  ranging  in  size  from  50  to  1 ,500  persons.  Lee  Salisbury  has 
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succinctly  put  his  finger  on  their  unfortuante  situation  by  saying  that  “Alaska  is  an  ideal  place 
to  live-unless  you  happen  to  be  an  Eskimo,  an  Aleut,  or  an  Indian.”**  At  the  time  of 
statehood  in  1958,  educational  responsibility  had  been  assumed  by  the  state  for  about  half  of 
the  school  age  children  of  Eskimo,  Aleut,  and  Indian  origin.  The  BIA  continues  to  serve  Alaska 
native  children  in  the  more  isolated  areas,  where  school  operation  is  difficult  and  costly.  At 
present  it  operates  82  elementary  dray  schools  in  the  native  villages.  To  attend  high  school, 
most  children  have  to  leave  their  villages;  some  attend  the  Bureau  schools  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe 
and  Wrangell  Institute  in  Alaska  and  at  Chemawa  in  Oregon.  Throughout  Alaska  the  state 
operates  more  than  200  elementary  schools:  1 19  rural'  or  village,  17  in  on-base  locations,  and 
77  in  other  communities  and  cities? 

There  are  many,  many  educational  problems  involving  these  minority  groups.  Their 
isolation  and  cultural  differences  combined  with  at  least  occasional  contact  with  the  white 
culture  cause  great  social  and  psychological  problems  which  hinder  the  acquisition  of  high 
quality  education.  These  difficulties  become  translatable  into  high  dropout  rates,  widespread 
confusion  as  to  self-identity,  poor  performance  on  scholastic  aptitude  tests,  etc.  The  lack  of 
culturally  relevant  educational  programs  is  one  of  the  more  probable  perpetuators  of  these 
factors.  Many  of  the  groups  have  characteristics  which  hinder  adaptability  to  the  Anglo 
classroom:  they  tend  to  live  in  and  for  the  present,  they  are  generally  non-competitive,  there  is 
a respect  for  individual  autonomy,  the  child’s  experience  in  the  home  is  largely  non-verbal,  and 
it  is  the  custom  to  be  seen  but  not  heard  around  adults,  to  mention  a few  of  the  cultural 
differences,  Thus,  what  educators  may  interpret  as  lack  of  interest  in  learning  may  be  a result 
of  the  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut’s  distaste  for  public  competition.  The  teacher  may  feel  that 
Indians  are  “slow  learners,”  when  it  might  be  correctly  interpreted  as  a culture  clash,  in  that 
for  some  Indian  communities  the  style  of  learning  is  based  on  observation  rather  then 
participation.  In  a study  by  L.  M.  Coombs  the  performance  of  Indian  children  on  standardized 
tests  of  all  kinds  ranked  consistently  Ibelow  national  norms. ^ The  reasons  for  this  recurring 
poor  performance,  both  in  school  and  in  testing  situations,  are  complicated  and  not  clearly 
understood  by  anyone,  but  a factor  which  is  probably  both  a symptom  and  a*  cause  is  the 
language  difficulty. 

In  Alaska  there  are  fourteen  main  dialects  of  Eskimo,  four  different  Indian  languages, 
Aleut,  and  dialects  used  locally  for  each.  The  Ohannessian  study  mentioned  above  found  one 
Indian  school  where  fourteen  languages  were  spoken.  These  specialists  found  that  there  were 
no  accurate  figures  on  the  number  of  speakers  of  these  various  languages  and  that 

...there  are  few  accounts  of  the  settings  in  which  Indian  languages  are 
used  and  those  in  which  English  is  used,  whether  Indian  languages  are  becoming 
less  frequently  used,  and  whether  there  are  generational  differences  in  language 

use  and  language  fluency.  * ® 


We  know  that  Indian  languages  are  still  very  much  alive  in  many  areas  of  the  United  States.  As 
recently  as  1953  it  was  said  that  more  than  half  the  children  enrolled  in  federal  schools  had  a 
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non-English  mother  tongue;  that  more  than  30  percent  of  the  Indian  children  in  public  schools 
were  bilingual;  and  that,  on  the  average,  more  than  15  percent  of  all  Indian  school  children 
came  from  homes  in  which^  English  was  spoken. 1 1 

Instruction  of  Indians  in  the  vernacular  is  not  only  of  no  use  to  them 
but  is  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  education  and  civilization.... This  language 
which  is  good  enough  for  a white  man  or  a black  man  ought  to  be  good  enough 
for  the,,  red  man.  It  is  also  believed  that  teaching  an  Indian  youth  in  his  own 
barbarous  dialect  is  a positive  detriment  to  him.  * ^ 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1887  who  made  this  statement  would  probably 
shudder  at  the  concepts  working  in  the  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  in  Arizona  today, 
where  teaching  in  Navajo  is  considered  an  aid  to  students,  education,  and  civilization.  The 
...  respect  of  the  government  for  ethnic  language  and  culture  has  had  its  ups  and  downs  since  the 
early  days  of  the  republic.  In  the  1930’s,  as  mentioned  earlier,  there  was  a growth  of  interest  in 
the  plight  of  the  Indian,  particularly  regarding  the  incorporation  of  culturally  relevant 
materials  and  teaching  methods  primarily  because  of  the  advent  of  John  Collier  as 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Alphabets  were  constructed 
and  readers  were  prepared  in  Sioux,  Hopi,  Tewa,  and  Navajo.  Unfortunately,  Congress  was 
unwilling  to  provide  funds  for  teaching  in  any  except  the  English  language  and  Indian  parents 
manifested  little  enthusiasm  for  the  programs.  So  the  entire  project  folded  up. 13 

Traveling  from  one  region  to  another,  one  finds  different  language  problems  in  the 
schools  and  distinct  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  community  and  educators  as  to  the  rate  and 
methods  of  acculturation.  Both  active  and  passive  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  English 
culture  and  language  exist  today,  varying  with  cultural,  sociological,  and  psychological  factors. 
But  in  rriost  cases,  forced  efforts  at  rapid  and  complete  assimilation  seem  to  produce  the 
opposite  of  what  they  try  to  accomplish. 

The  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  “\ unteach  Indian  patterns  of  language, 

* dress,  and  behavior  make  the  constantly  reiterated  point  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  looks  down  on  the  traditional  Indian  while  the  student's  natural 
resentment  of  punishment  for  speaking  Navajo. ..develops  a core  of  resistance  to 
any  real  internalization  of  the  new  behavior  patterns.  ^ 

Up  to  this  point,  there  seems  to  be  little  if  any  evidence  of  widespread  success  in  the  field  of 
Indian  education,  few  language  maintenance  efforts,  and  a lack  of  materials  relevant  to  these 
problems.  • 


Today  there  are  areas  of  greater  and  lesser  need.  The  Bureau’s  greatest  areas  of  concern 
are  with  some  of  the  largest  groups,  that  speak  little  or  no  English,  such  as  the  Navajo  in  the 
Southwest,  the  Alaskan  natives,  and  the  Mississippi  Choctaw.  There  are  also  problems  with 
groups  that  speak  a non-standard  English  dialect,  such  as  the  Sioux,  the  Oklahoma  Indians,  and 
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the  Pueblo  groups.  In  Alaska  the  situation  seems  more  critical  in  terms  of  educational 
difficulties  owing  to  isolation  and  dialect  variation.  Even  though  the  Aleuts  have,  in  most 
cases,  changed  to  English,  as  have  the  Athabaskan  Indians  in  the  populated  areas,  language 
problems  and  the  abandoment  of  traditional  Eskimo  culture  in  the  classroom  continue  to  be 
worrisome.  As  Vanstone  has  said,  “Children  from  homes  where  very  little  English  is  spoken  are 
still  learning  to  read,  rather  than  reading  to  learn.” 15  v , 

^ Fortunately,  the  American  Indian  groups  are  benefiting  from  the  increasing  amount  of 
attention  that  has  been  directed  toward  language  problems  of  minority  groups.  There  is  a 
better  understanding  of  linguistic  and  cultural  relativity.  For  example,  the  Carnegie 
Cross-Cultural  Project  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  primarily  concerned  with  increasing  the 
educational  level  and  literacy  of  some  10,000  Cherokee  speakers  inhabiting  five  counties  in 
eastern  Oklahoma  by  working  within  the  cultural  values  of  the  tribe  and  using  Cherokee  as  a 
viable  learning  instrument.  In  the  Choctaw  schools  in  Mississippi  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
Alaskan  schools  bilingual  teacher  aides  are  being  used.  In  Adair  County,  Oklahoma,  the  South 
Central  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  program  has  been  promoting  Cherokee  English 
bilingualism  in  the  schools.  The  outstanding  example  of  Indian  education  can  be  found  in 
Rough  Rock,  Arizona,  in  the  heart  of  the  Navajo  reservation.  This  three-year-old  school,  which 
has  an  enrollment  of  400  elementary  students,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Navajo  community. 
They  advocate 

...a  “both-and”  approach  to  Navajo  education.  The  cornerstone  of  this 
approach  is  that  Navajo  children  are  as  deserving  of  pride  in  and  knowledge  of 
their  native  culture  as  are  children  of  American  society  in  general. 

Although  there  are  many  enclaves  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  Cherokee  in  the 
North  Carolina  area,  where  at  least  75  percent  of  the  adult  population  speak  an  Indian, 
Eskimo,  or  Aleut  language 

...many  American  Indian  languages  are  destined  to  disappear  with  the 
death  of  their  current  speakers,  barring  the  unlikely  development  of  major 
revitalization  movements  with  linguistic  emphases.  ^ 

At  present  many  interested  groups  are  reacting  to  the  great  need  of  the  Indians, 
Eskimos,  and  Aleuts.  Studies  already  conducted  and  research  studies  in  the  planning  stage 
(especially  by  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  in  cooperation  with  the  BIA)  show  great 
promise  for  possible  educational  change.  But  change  must  be  drastic  and  soon  in  order  that 
these  people  gain  a foothold  in  the  future. 
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APPENDIX  T 

BACKGROUND  AND  CURRENT  STATUS  OF  BASQUE  AMERICANS 

William  A.  Douglass 
Coordinator,  Basque  Studies  Program 
Western  Study  Center 
Desert  Research  Institute 
University  of  Nevada 

EUROPEAN  BACKGROUND 

The  Basque  people  occupy  a small  geographical  area  in  the  Southwestern  corner  of 
Franch  and  a portion  of  north  central  Spain.  The  three  French  Basque  provinces  of  Soule, 
Basse-Navarre,  and  Labourd  have  a total  area  of  about  3,000  square  kilometers  and  a popula- 
tion of  185,000  persons.  Of  this  total  only  about  90,000  persons  are  culturally  Basque  in  that 
they  retain  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Basque  language.  The  four  Spanish  Basque  provinces  of 
Navarra,  Alava,  Vizcaya,  and  Guipuzcoa  are  considerably  larger  both  in  size  and  population. 
The  Spanish  Basque  provinces  encompass  about  17,000  square  kilometers  and  have  a total 
population  of  1,800,000  (as  of  1960),  of  whom  approximately  600,000  are  culturally  Basque. 

The  Basques  have  long  been  regarded  by  scholars  as  the  “mystery”  people  of  Europe. 
The  mystery  stems  from  the  fact  that  on  linguistic  and  biological  grounds  the  Basques  are 
unique  vis-a-vis  neighboring  European  populations.  That  is,  the  Basque  language  is  not  related 
to  the  Indo-European  language  family,  whose  representative  cultures  dominate  the  continent. 
In  fact,  after  literally  centuries  of  effort  by  philologists  and  linguists,  a conclusive  relationship 
between  Basque  and  any  other  language  in  the  world  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  The  major 
source  of  evidence  for  the  biological  uniqueness  of  the  Basque  comes  from  serological  studies. 
In  terms  of  frequencies  in  the  population  of  blood  types,  the  Basque  are  found  to  have  the 
lowest  incidence  of  blood  type  B and  the  highest  incidence  of  blood  type  O of  any  people  in 
Europe.  The  Basques  also  have  zero  incidence  of  blood  type  AB.  Finally,  the  Basques  have  the 
highest  incidence  of  any  group  in  the  world  of  the  RH  negative  blood  factor. 

The  economy  of  the  Basque  country  is  based  upon  four  major  activities— industry, 
seafaring,  tourism,  and  peasant  agriculture.  • 

1.  Industry—  The  Spanish  Basque  provinces  are  one  of  the  most  extensively  indus- 
trialized areas  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Bilbao,  in  the  province  of  Vizcaya,  is  a 
major  urban  industrial  center,  the  home  of  an  elaborate  steel  industry,  an 
important  banking  center,  and  a major  seaport. 

2.  Seafaring— The  Basques  have  a centuries’  long  tradition  of  seafaring.  They  were 
the  earliest  whalers  in  Eurbpe  and  played  a major  role  in  Spain’s  voyages  of 
discovery.  Today,  the  Basque  seacoast*is  dotted  with  fishing  villages  from 
which  modern  fishing  fleets  set  sail  for  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Newfoundland. 
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.,  3.  Tourism—  Both  the  Spanish  and  French  Basque  coastlines  have  developed  tour- 

ist centers.  The  best  known  is  the  town  of  Biarritz,  with  its  legalized  gambling. 

4.  Peasant  agriculture— This  is  still  the  predominant  feature  of  the  Basque  coun- 
tryside. It  is  the  peasant  sector  of  the  society  which  has  contributed  the  major- 
ity of  candidates  for  emigration  to  foreign  areas.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the 
mountainous  terrain  and  adverse  climate,  factors  which  place  very  real  limita- 
tions on  the  expansion  of  the  agricultural  base  and,  in  part,  on  the  structuring 
of  the  peasant  family.  The  Basque  peasant  regards  the  farmstead  as  immutable, 
that  is,  it  is  deemed  reprehensible  on  both  moral  and  economic  grounds  to 
fragment  or  parcellize  a farmstead  either  through  land  sales  or  divisive  inheri- 
tance. Consequently,  a single  heir  to  the  farm  is  named  in  each  generation.  The 
siblings  of  the  heir  are  provided  with  dowries  and  are  expected  to  leave.  Histori- 
cally, many  of  these  disinherited  persons  have  gone  out  to  establish  themselves 
1 in  Latin  America,  Australia,  and  the  American  West. 

I 

MO  VEMENT  INTO  THE  AMERICAN  WEST 

Basque  people  entered  the  American  West  in  ever  increasing  numbers  throughout  the 

second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  earliest  settlers  established  themselves  as  sheep 

,/ 

herders.  The  peasant  background  of  the  early  settlors  gave  them  an  orientation  toward  land 
: and  livestock  in  a period  of  Far  Western  history  when  the  dominant  concern  was  with  mining 
booms.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  Basque  immigrants,  coming  from  an  essentially  landstarved 
society,  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  almost  unlimited  availability  of  good  land  in  the 
American  Far  West. 

Many  of  the  earliest  settlers  worked  as  herders  for  non-Basque  livestock  outfits,  saving 
money  and  ultimately  buying  their  own  sheep.  The  range  was  entirely  open  at  the  time,  so 
many  became  owners  of  what  have  been  called  “tramp  bands.”  That  is,  the  herder  owned  no 
home  base;  rather  he  lived  in  a tent,  practicing  transhumance * on  public  lands  throughout  the 
year.  Once  the  outfit  grew  appreciably,  the  herder  would  send  home  for  assistance’  helping  a 
brother,  cousin,  or  nephew  to  .make  the  trip  over  to  join  the  outfit.  Typically  the  newcomer 
worked  with  his  relative  for  a few  years,  taking  his  wages  in  sheep  until  he  had  enough  animals 
to  form  his  own  band.  By  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  Were  sufficient  numbers 
of  Basque  tramp  bands  (as  well  as  a few  established,  ranch-based  operations)  throughout  the 
West  to  make  a “Basque  presence”  felt  in  Nevada,  California,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, Montana,  and  New  Mexico.  However,  .the  largest  concentrations  were  in  central  and 
southern  California,  northern  Nevada,  and  southern  Idaho.  Up  until  this  time,  Basque  immigra- 
tion was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  single  males.  However,  the,  Basques’  reluctance  to  marry 
non-Basques  prompted  many  individuals  to  go  back  to  the  Old  Country  to  marry.  A number  of 
these  early  herders  brought  their  wives  back  to  the  West,  and  established  Basque  boarding 
houses.  By  the  1920’s  there  was  scarcely  a community  in  the  sheepherding  regions  of  the 
West  without  one  or  several  Basque  “hotels.”  The  Basque  hotel  became  an  important  social 
institution  where  the  herders  could  find  security  in  familiar  surroundings,  where  they  could 

find  employment  information  (ranchers  came  to  depend  upon  the  hotel  keepers  for  their 
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herders),  and  where  they  could  find  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  wider  American  society.  The 
hotel  keeper,  then,  came  to  serve  as  a type  of  cultural  broker  for  the  herders.  His  permanent 
residency  in  the  town  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  learn  at  least  elementary  English  and  make 

the  necessary  contacts  to  allow  him  to  help  herders  when  the  latter  were  in  need  of  such 
assistance  as  medical  care,  legal  and  banking  services,  etc. 

In  the  1920’s  and  1930’s  two  developments  seriously  affected  the  Basque  populace  in 
the  West.  First,  the  immigration  laws  were  changed,  imposing  a quota  system  which  was 
particularly  prejudicial  to  Spanish  nationals,  and  the  flow  of  Spanish  Basques  into  the  West 
was  seriously  curtailed.  The  French  quota  remained  much  higher,  consequently  the  movement 
oi  French  Basques  into  the  West  continued  at  a steady  pace.  The  second  development  was  the 
closing  of  the  range  through  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  similar  legislation.  Under  the  Act 
tramp  sheep  bands  no  longer  qualified  to  use  government  grazing  lands  and  rigid  controls  were 
placed  upon  the  established  ranchers’  use  of  government  land. 

The  impact  of  the  legislation  was  particularly  marked  among  the  Basque  ethnic  group 
since  the  large  majority  of  tramp  bands  were  in  Basque  hands.  Many  persons  were  ruined 
financially  and  most  were  forced  out  of  the  livestock  business.  Some  went  back  to  Europe, 
others  sought  employment  with  larger  outfits,  while  many  were  forced  into  othe-  work.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  many  Basques  entered  construction  work,  mining,  or  the  timber  industry.  A 
large  number  of  French  Basque  herders  moved  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  where  many 
became  established  as  gardeners. 

By  the  late  1940’s  and  early  1950’s  there  was  a crisis  in  the  sheep  industry,  in  that  the 
old  herders  of  the  pre-quota  days  were  retiring  and  the  French  Basques  entering  the  West  were 
few  in  number  and  prone  to  enter  gardening  or  other  professions.  In  light  of  political  pressure 
by  the  sheep  owners,  Congress  made  special  provisions  to  allow  Spanish  Basque  herders  to 
enter  the  country  on  a contract  basis  (i.e.,  with  their  services  contracted  to  a specific  rancher). 
In  the  early  fifties  the  arrangement  proved  unsatisfactory  from  the  owners’  viewpoint  since 
many  herders  would  work  for  a few  months  and  leave  to  work  elsewhere.  Consequently,  the 
contract  was  stiffened  to  prescribe  that  a herder  leaving  sheepherding  was  subject  to  immediate 
deportation  and  stipulating  that  a herder  could  remain  on  U.S.  soil  for  a maximum  of  three 
years  (to  prevent  herders  from  spending  five  consecutive  years  in  the  U.S.,  thereby  qualifying 
for  permanent  residency  and  citizenship).  The  three  year  contract  remains  in  effect  to  the 

present  and  several  hundred  Spanish  Basque  herders  are  working  in  the  West  under  its  provi- 
sions. - 

The  impact  of  the  contract  herder  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Basque  cultural  heri- 
tage in  the  West  is  complicated.  On  the  one  hand,  the  presence  of  young  men  from  the  Old 
Country  provided  second  and  third  generation  Basque  Americans  (the  descendants  of  the  early 
settlers)  with  at  least  sporadic  contacts  with  Old  World  Basque  culture.  It  is  the  young  herders 
who  provide  the  contestants  in  the  athletic  events  at  Basque  picnics  (See  below)  and  it  is  the 
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presence  of  Basque  herders  in  the  hotels  that  gives  an  Old  World  flavor  to  the  hotels  themselves 
(see  section  on  hotels  below.)  Conversely,  the  contract  herder  is  by  his  profession  isolated 
from  other  persons  through  much  of  the  year.  Also  his  contract  guarantees  him  year  around 
employment  as  contrasted  to  the  old  system  where  winter  lay  offs  filled  the  Basque  hotels. 
Finally,  the  fact  that  the  herders  were  required  to  leave  at  the  end  of  three  years  made  then- 
impact  transitory  in  nature  and  ruled  out  an  infusion  of  “new  blood”  into  the  local  Basque 
community.  A recent  (since  1 967)  revision  of  the  contract,  however,  promises  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  influence  of  the  contract  herders.  Herders  may  apply  for  permanent  residency 
and  leave  sheepherding  once  they  have  fulfilled  their  three  year  obligation.  This  means  that  for 
the  first  time  in  forty  years  there  is  likely  to  be  a steady  infusion  of  Old  World  Spanish 
Basques  into  the  American  West— a state  of  affairs  which  can  only  serve  to  strengthen  Basque 
American  culture  in  the  West. 

After  somewhat  more  than  a century  of  Basque  immirgation  into  the  American  Far 
West  we  can  presently  distinguish  a Basque  American  ethnic  .group  and  a Basque  American 
culture.  There  are  serious  problems  involved  in  estimating  the  size  of  the  Basque  American 
community.  Conservative  estimates  suggest  that  there  are  approximately  40,000-50,000  per- 
sons who  identify  themselves  as  being  of  Basque  descent.  Less  conservative  estimates  range  up 
to  100,000  as  a figure  for  the  Basque  American  populace.  Whatever  the  figure,  the  major 
concentrations  are  in  the  Far  West.  In  rural  communities  like  Gardnerville,  Winnemucca,  Elko, 
and  Ely  in  Nevada,  Shoshone  and  Mountain  Home  in  Idaho,  Lodi  and  Los  Banos  in  California, 
and  Ontario  and  Jourdan  Valley  in  eastern  Oregon,  the  Basque  people  constitute  one  of  the 
most  conspciuous  ethnic  minorities  in  the  area.  Far  Western  urban  areas  With  significant 
concentrations  of  Basque  people  are  Boise  (Idaho),  Reno  (Nevada),  and  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  (California).  We  should  also  mention  that  there  is  a Basque  colony  in  New  York  City 
and  another  in  the  Miami  area.  The  former  is  made  up  largely  of  ex  sailors  while  the  latter 
stems  frolm  the  fact  that  there  are  several  jai-alai  courts  ih  the  Miami  area.  Jai-alai  is  a Basque 
sport  and  the  professional  players  are  brought  over  from  the  Basque  country. 

The  fact  that  we  can  refer  to  a Basque  American  community  suggests  that  there  are 
characteristics  among  Basque  Americans  that  set  them  off  from  the  wider  populace.  These 
characteristics  might  be  labeled  as  ethnic  group  boundary  maintenance  mechanisms.  There  are 
at  least  twelve  such  mechanisms  operative  among  the  Basque  American  community: 

1.  Preferential  endogamy.  There  is  a degree  of  reluctance  to  marry  non-Basques. 
This  is  true  even  of  second  and  third  generation  Basque  Americans.  It  is 
common  for  second  and  third  generation  girls  to  marry  sheepherders  from  the 
.Old  Country.  As  a corollary,  when  Basque  Americans  marry  non-Basques,  the 
children  are  invariable  raised  to  identify  with  the  Basque  cultural  heritage. 
There  are  many  examples  of  persons  with  a single  Basque  grandparent  regarding 
themselves  as  “Basque.” 
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2.  Retention  of  the  Basque  language.  Most  Basque  immigrants  arrive  in  the  Ameri- 
can West  bilingual  in  Basque  and  either  French  or  Spanish.  After  a few  years 
residence  in  the  West  they  have  a halting  knowledge  of  English,  use  Basque 
most  frequently  among  themselves,  and  are  well  on  the  way  to  losing  their 
proficiency  in  Spanish  or  French.  In  the  next  generation  the  most  frequent 
pattern  is  English-Basque  bilingualism.  The  Basques’  retention  of  their  language 
is  both  a source  of  pride  and  a major  facet  of  their  ethnic  identity.  It  provides 
them  with  an  extremely  effective  shield  against  non-Basque  influence. 

3.  Catholicism  The  overwhelming  majority  of  Basques  are  Roman  Catholic.  How- 

ever, their  Catholicism  also  retains  a distinctive  Basque  flavor,  based,  in  part, 
upon  the  folk  aspects  of  religion  in  the  Old  Country.  That  Basque  Catholicism 
differs  in  some  aspects  from  the  religion  of  other  Roman  Catholics  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  Basque  Americans  support  several  chaplains  from  the  Old 
World.  A French  Basque  priest,  Father  Challet,  residing  in  Fresno  (California) 
travels  almost  constantly  throughout  the  states  of  California,  Nevada,  Colo- 
rado, and  Wyoming  visiting  Basque  communities,  saying  mass,  preaching,  and 
hearing  confessions  in  the  Basque  language.  There  are  several  Basque  priests  in 
the  Idaho  area  (a  notable  example  is  Father  Recalde  of  Parma)  who  play  a 
similar  role.  \ 

4.  Occupational  specialization  and  career  trajectories.  The  original  economic  niche 
in  sheep  raising  carved  out  by  the  early  settlers  continues  to  characterize  the 
Basque  community  to  this  day.  Basques  play  a prominent  role  in  all  aspects 
(from  herding  to  ownership)  of  the  sheep  industry  of  the  American  West.  Some 
of  the  largest  outfits  are  owned  by  Basque  interests  and  the  large  majority  of 
herders  in  all  outfits  are  Basques.  Although  there  has  been  a degree  of  occupa- 
tional mobility  among  Basque  Americans  (several  prominent  doctors,  lawyers, 
businessmen,  and  politicians  of  the  American  West  are  of  Basque  decent)  there 
is  a strong  identification  with  the  sheep-herding  and  raising  role.  Even  urban 
Basque  professional  people  retain  this  identity  as  reflected  in  their  joking  pat- 
terns, attendance  at  rural  festivals,  etc. 

5.  Basque  social  clubs.  Wherever  there  are  concentrations  of  Basque  people,  there 
is  a Basque  social  club.  The  communities  with  such  clubs  include,  in  California: 
.San  Francisco,  Los  Banos,  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Chino,  and  La  Puente;  in  Neva- 
da: Reno,  Elko,  and  Ely;  in  Oregon:  Ontario;  in  Colorado:  Grand  Junction;  in 
Idaho:  Boise  and  Mountain  Home.  There  is  also  a social  club  in  New  York  City. 
Club  membership  is  generally  restricted  to  persons  of  Basque  descent  and  their 
spouses.  The  clubs  usually  sponsor  at  least  one  or  two  dances  annually  on 
traditional  Basque  holidays.  The  Boise  Basque  club  has  its  own  building. 

6.  Folk  dance  groups  and  annual  fiestas.  Folk  dance  groups  are  often  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Basque  social  clubs.  The  communities  with  dance 
groups  are  Boise^  San  Francisco,  Reno,  andJBly.  The  dancers  perform  at  Basque 
affairs  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Oinkari  dancers  from  Boise,  go  on  tour  to  major 
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cities  in  the  U.S.  However,  the  main  purpose  of  the  groups  is  less  a question  of 
performing  in  public  and  more  the  idea  of  teaching  children  the  traditional 
dances.  Thus  there  are  dance  groups  which  never  perform  outside  the  circle  of 
the  local  Basque  community.  In  all  areas  with  a Basque  social  club,  but  in  other 
areas  as  well,  such  as  Bums  (Oregon)  and  Buffalo  (Wyoming),  there  is  an  annual 
fiesta  or  picnic.  These  events  often  attract  several  thousand  people,  many  of 
whom  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  attend.  It  is  at  these  picnics  that  a great  deal 
of  news  is  exchanged  and  Basques  in  one  area  learn  of  what  is  going  on  in 
another.  The  highlights  of  the  picnics  are  the  performances  of  one  or  more 
dance  groups  and  traditional  Basque  athletic  events  such  as  weight  lifting  and 
wood  chopping.  The  contestants  are  drawn  largely  from  the  pool  of  Old  World 
herders,  and  herders  excelling  in  a particular  sport  become  famous  and  travel 
the  festival  circuit  throughout  the  West  competing  for  prizes.  Basque  cultural 
symbols  such  as  the  beret,  folk  costumes,  Basque  music,  Basque  cuisine,  and 
wine  drinking  from  goatskin  bags,  are  much  in  evidence  in  their  picnics  and 
serve  to  express  and  solidify  the  ethnic  identification  of  the  Basque  American 
community. 

7.  The  Basque  hotel.  Mentioned  above,  the  Basque  hotel  serves  the  Basque  Ameri- 
can and  the  recent  immigrant  herder  with  a common  meeting  ground  in  which 
the  former  is  able  to  gain  firsthand  experience  with  Old  World  Basques  and  the 
latter  are  exposed  to  a degree  of  contact  with  “American”  culture  in  a “safe” 
or  ethnic  context.  Interaction  in  the  setting  of  the  Basque  hotel  tends  to 
solidify  the  ties  between  the  herders  and  the  Basque  Americans.  The  Basque 
hotel  may  be  regarded  as  the  single  most  important  social  institution  of  the 
Basque  American  ethnic  group. 

8.  The  network  of  Basque  hotels.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a line  of  communica- 
tions along  which  information  flows  between  the  Basque  communities  in  the 
American  West.  Basques  travelling  throughout  the  West  invariably  stay  over  in 
the  local  hotel  where  they  serve  as  carriers  of  news  from  other  areas.  Thus  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  in  the  Basque  hotel  detailed  information  about  persons, 
events,  or  working  conditions  in  communities  a thousand  miles  away.  Another 
important  communicational  aspect  of  the  hotels  is  that  they  are  sources  of 
information  on  events  in  the  Old  Country.  The  information  is  received  both  by 
subscribing  to  Old  World  periodicals  and  publications  and  by  word  of  mouth 
from  the  recent  immigrants. 

9.  Legal  favoritism.  The  immigration  laws  are  an  effective  contributant  to  bound- 
ary maintenance  among  Basque  Americans.  The  herders’  provisions  in  the  U.S. 
Immigration  Laws  have  permitted  a higher  rate  of  influx  of  Old  World  culture 
bearers  into  the  Basque  American  community  than  among  many  other  ethnic 
groups.  This  infusion  of  new  blood  serves  as  a lifeline  with  the  Old  Country  and 
is  instrumental  in  reinforcing  ethnic  awareness  among  Basque  Americans. 

10.  Ethnic  identities.  The  Basque  people  had  a long  tradition,  prior  to  coming  to 
the  U.S.,  of  maintaining  ethnic  identity  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds.  Old 
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World  Basque  culture  as  a European  ethnic  enclave  is  itself  an  anachronism  in 
the  modem  world  of  super  states.  The  fact  that  we  can  still  identify  an  Old 
World  Basque  cultural  tradition  is  a living  monument  to  the  tenaciousness  of 
the  Basques  and  their  strong  loyalty  to  their  traditions  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds.  Therefore  we  can  say  that  Basque  people  regard  their  heritage 
as  a worthwhile  symbolic  estate,  an  attitude  which  translates  into  a keen  sense 
of  ethnic  pride.  At  a minimum,  this  gives  the  Basques  an  inward  looking  quality 
which  strikes  non-Basques  as  extreme  aloofness  vis-a-vis  other  people.  In  its  less 
pleasant  aspects  it  translates  into  a notion  of  racial  superiority.  What  this  means 
for  Basque  Americans  is  that  the  Basque  people  are  old  hands  at  maintaining 
ethnic  group  solidarity  in  a context  of  cultural  pluralism. 

1 1 . Contact  with  relatives.  Basque  Americans  retain  active  contact  with  relatives  in 
the  Old  World  through  the  mails  and  by  sending  messages  with  returning  herd- 
ers. Basque  Americans  frequently  intercede  as  sponsors  to  assist  relatives  to 
come  to  the  Far  West.  Furthermore,  there  is  an  extremely  high  incidence 
among  Basque  Americans  of  paying  visits  to  the  Old  Country. 

12.  Home  decorations.  A final  point  is  the  frequent  use  among  Basque  Americans 
of  Basque  symbols  in  home  decorations.  Most  homes  of  Basque  Americans  are 
filled  with  pictures,  bric-a-brac,  phonograph  records,  etc.,  representative  of  the 
Basque  cultural  tradition. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BASQUE  CULTURAL  TRADITION 

The  question  of  the  educational  aspect  of  the  Basque  cultural  tradition  may  be  divided 
into  a concern  with  Basque  studies  (a  body  of  scholarship  focusing  upon  the  language,  history, 
and  culture  of  the  Basque  people)  and  the  pedagogical  aspect  (i.e.,  the  ways  in  which  formal 
education  and  related  activities  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  Basque  traditions). 

In  terms  of  Basque  studies  we  find  that  there  is,  indeed,  a clearly  defined  and  produc- 
tive field  of  scholarship  (beginning  at  least  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century).  The  magnitude  of 
the  field  may  be  appreciated  in  the  fact  that  a bibliography  of  Basque  studies  is  currently  in 
press  which  runs  to  eight  volumes,  with  an  approximate  total  of  300,000  titles  of  books  and 
articles  dealing  with  Basque  culture. 

In  addition  we  find  that  in  the  Basque  country  itself  there  are  at  least  five  journals  of 
Basque  studies  and  several  scholars  and  academic  organizations  working  exclusively  in  this  field 
of  investigation.  Similarly,  there  are  several  publishing  houses  devoted  exclusively  to  Basque 
publications. 

A number  of  European  universities  have  an  interest  in  the  field— notably  the  University 
of  Bordeaux,  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  University  of  Salamanca. 

In  Latin  America  there  are  centers  of  Basque  scholarship— with  their  respective  journals 
and  publications— in  Mexico  City,  Caracas,  and  Buenos  Aires. 
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In  the  United  States  the  University  of  Nevada  has  initiated  a Basque  Studies  Program 
with  the  purpose  of  researching  the  historical  movement  of  the  Basques  into  the  American 
West  and  their  subsequent  acculturation.  Other  goals  of  the  Program  are  to  establish  at  the 
University  of  Nevada  a comprehensive  library  of  Basque  materials  and  provide  courses  within 
the  University  curriculum  on  the  Basque  language  and  culture.  This  year  (1968-1969)  the 
Basque  language  course  is  scheduled  for  the  spring  semester  and  the  Old  World  Basque  culture 
course  is  being  offered  in  the  community  of  Elko  through  the  General  Extension  Service  of  the 
University.  The  Basque  Studies  Program  is  currently  organizing  a Summer  School  in  Basque 
Studies  to  be  held  in  1970  in  the  French  Basque  country. 

The  University  of  Idaho  has  also  projected  a Basque  Studies  Program  although  to  date 
it  has  restricted  its  efforts  to  library  acquisitions.  There  is  also  a project  at  the  City  College  of 

New  York  (under  the  direction  of  Professor  Morton  Levine)  which  is  called  the  North  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Basque  Studies. 

In  terms  of  the  pedagogical  dimension  or  educational  aspects  of  the  Basque  cultural 
heritage  we  find  that  in  the  Old  World  there  is  a major  struggle  in  progress  between  the  Basques 
and  the  central  powers  of  Spain  and  France.  The  Basques  agitate  for  their  own  school  system 
in  which  the  language  would  play  a major  role,  but  the  Spanish  and  French  governments  view 
this  proposal  with  suspicion.  Consequently,  at  present  and  for  the  last  several  centuries,  the 
Basque  language  has  been  outlawed  in  the  school  system.  At  times  repression  has  been  even 
more  virulent,  in  that  a person  could  be  jailed  for  merely  using  the  language  in  public.  Despite 
such  measures  the  Basques  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  work  to  circumvent  the  efforts  of  the 
respective  governments  by  establishing  private  schools  and  publishing  pedagogical  aids  such  as 
grammars,  history  books,  and  literary  works.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  formal  govern- 
mental stance  is  sufficiently  effective  to  cripple  the  full  development  of  a Basque  intelligentsia 

and  reading  public.  The  number  of  Basque  speakers  who  are  also  literate  in  the  language 
remains  low. 

In  this  country  very  few  efforts  have  been  made  at  a pedagogical  level  to  strengthen  the 
Basque  cultural  heritage.  One  exception  is  a program  initiated  at  the  Boise  Basque  Center, 
where  the  language  was  taught  for  a number  of  years  to  interested  individuals.  Presently, 
however,  the  only  pedagogical  activities  are  those  sponsored  by  the  Basque  Studies  Program  of 
the  University  of  Nevada.  In  addition  to  course  offerings,  personnel  on  the  program  lecture 
widely  throughout  the  West  to  Basque  social  clubs  and  other  interested  groups. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  appreciated  that  Basque  Americans  constitute  one  of  the 
more  tightly  knit  immigrant  ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States.  They  retain  a fierce  sense  of 
pride  in,  and  loyalty  to,  their  Basque  cultural  heritage  and  do  all  they  can  to  preserve  it  by 
founding  social  clubs  and  dance  groups,  sponsoring  events  such  as  annual  fiestas,  and  retaining 
ties  with  the  Old  World  by  bringing  over  Basque  chaplains  and  sponsoring  cultural  events  (the 
Olaeta  Basque  Ballet  of  Bilbao,  Spain,  recently  toured  the  Far  West),  and,  finally,  by  making 
trips  to  the  Old  Country.  - . 


The  question  of  how  best  to  aid  the  Basques  in  their  attempts  to  retain  their  heritage 
should,  in  my  estimation,  be  directed  at  teaching  materials  and  auto-teaching  methods  assis- 
tance rather  than  actual  curriculum  development.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  not  sufficient 
concentratipns  of  Basques  in  any  single  area  to  make  them  a dominant  ethnic  element,  in  the 
school  population.  On  these  grounds  alone  it  is  senseless  to  attempt  to  develop  elementary  or 
secondary  school  curricula  aimed  at  Basque  Americans.  Secondly,  the  Basque  people  would 
not  support  such  an  approach  even  if  it  were  feasible.  At  an  educational  level  they  are  fully 
identified  with  the  American  school  system.  Basque  American  children  are  fully  conversant 
with  English  by  the  time  they  reach  school  age  and  consequently,  to  my  knowledge,  they  do 

not  have  any  outstanding  problems  in  school  that  might  be  traced  to  cultural  causes. 

* \ 

Rather,  I believe  that  Basque  Americans  would  prove  most  responsive  to  a program  of 
assistance  articulated  on  the  one  hand  through  the  social  clubs  and  on  the  other  through 
academic  programs  such  as  the  Basque  Studies  Programs  at  the  University  of  Nevada  and 
Idaho.  A primary  area  of  assistance  should  be  development  of  a good  English  Basque  grammar 
and  dictionary  and  language  tapes  or  records  which  could  serve  as  the  basis  for  formal  courses 
in  the  various  clubs  as  well  as  for  individuals  on  a self-teachipg  basis.  A second  line  of 
assistance  is  to  help  the  various  Basque  communities  sponsor  cultural  events  which  would 
include  bringing  over  performers  from  the  Basque  country  and  inviting  guest  lecturers  to 
speak  on  various  facets  of  Basque  culture.  A third  aid  would  be  to  provide  scholarships  or 
financial  assistance  to  outstanding  students  to  enable  them  to  spend  a year  or  more  studying  in 
the  Basque  country.  Similar  assistance  of  shorter  duration  might  be  extended  to  organizers  and 
members  of  Basque  American  folk  dance  groups  to  enable  them  to  broaden  their  knowledge 
and  repertoire.  Fourthly,  the  local  libraries  in  communities  with  a significant  Basque  popula- 
tion should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  acquire  books  dealing  with  Basque  culture.  Fifthly, 
scholarships  might  be  established  to  assist  university  students  interested  in  pursuing  some  facet 
of  Basque-Studies-related  research.  Finally,  a publications  outlet  should  be  provided  for  the 
results  of  original  research  on  the  Basques  and  for  English  translations  of  classics  in  Basque 
history,  linguistics  studies,  folklore  studies,  and  literature. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  above  program  would  best  meet  the  needs  and  receive  the 
widest  acceptance  among  Basque  Americans. 


* Editors’  note:  transhumance  is  the  seasonal  migration  of  livestock,  and  the  people  who  tend  them,  between  lowlands  and 
adjacent  mountains. 
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OTHER  MINORITV  GROUPS 
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The  Role  of  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  in  American 
Jewish  Education  (by  Maurice  Mizrahi) 

Yiddish  in  the  United  States 
Demographic  Data 
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Yiddish  Secular  Schools 
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Present  Status  and  Prospects 
Study  of  Hebrew 
Conclusion 

Greek  Speakers  (by  Joan  Frost) 
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Settlements 
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Conclusion  ' * 

Hungarian  Americans  (by  Joan  Frost) 

Ukrainian  Schools  and  Organizations  (by  Joan  Frost) 
Lithuanian  Education  (by  Joan  Frost) 


THE  ROLE  OF  YIDDISH  AND  HEBREW  IN  AMERICAN  JEWISH  EDUCA  TION 


Yiddish  in  the  United  States 

Demographic  Data.  Yiddish  is  spoken  natively  by  approximately  four  million  persons 
in  the  world,  half  of  whom  live  in  the  United  States.  Important  concentrations  of  Yiddish 
speakers  can  be  found  in  Isreal  (800,000),  the  U.S.S.R.  (500,000),  Mexico  (200,000),  and 
Argentina  (200,000).  Other  sizeable  groups  live  in  Rumania,  France,  Canada,  and  Poland,  all  in 
the  50,000-150,000  range,  which  together  make  up  approximately  a tenth  of  the  total 
number. 

Since  1914  three  circumstances  have  caused  the  Yiddish  language  in  the  United  States 
to  dwindle.  First,  legislation  sharply  curtailed  immigration  from  eastern  Europe.  Second,  immi- 
grants and  their  children  became  increasingly  acculturated  into  American  life.  Finally,  eastern 
European  Jewry  perished  under  Hitler. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  1960  census  was  taken,  somewhat  over  half  a million  foreign 
born  Americans,  claimed  Yiddish  as  their  mother  tongue.  The  1940  census  enumerated  as  many 
as  1,751,000  native  speakers,  all  generations  included.  In  spite  of  sharp  losses,  Yiddish  main- 
tains its  sixth  place  in  total  number  of  speakers  of  non-English  languages  in  this  country  and 
fifth  place  among  the  number  of  foreign  born  non-English  speakers. 

The  geographical  areas  of  concentration  of  the  503,605  American  foreign  bom  speak- 
ers of  Yiddish  are  given  in  the  1960  census,  Mother  Tongue  of  the  Foreign  BoM,  as  follows: 


Rank 

State 

Number  of  foreign- 
bom  native  speakers 
of  Yiddish 

1 

New  York 

275,308 

2 

Pennsylvania 

32,559 

3 

California 

32,159 

4 

New  Jersey 

27,238 

5 

Massachusetts 

26,417 

o.  6 

Illinois 

25,979 

The  distribution  among  major  metropolitan  areas  is  the  following: 
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Rank 

i 

Metropolitan  Area 

Number  of  foreign- 
bom  native  speakers 
of  Yiddish 

1 

New  York  City 

265,747 

2 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 

' 28,149 

3 

Philadelphia 

26,040 

4 

Chicago 

25,421 

5 

Boston 

21,5.03 

6 

Miami 

13,634 

7 

Detroit 

10,787 

8 

Newark 

10,382 

According  to  the  foregoing  tables,  it  is  apparent  that  the  clustering  occurs  in  the 
Northeast,  where  74.1  percent  of  the  Yiddish  speakers  are  concentrated.  New  York  City,  the 
cultural  and  spiritual  center  of  Yiddish  life  in  this  country,  is  the  home  of  more  than  half  the 
Yiddish-speaking  stock.  Even  today,  there  is  a vigorous  literature  in  New  York,  including 
drama  and  journalism.  The  Jewish  Daily  Forward , in  Yiddish,  is  the  American  foreign-language 
newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation. 


Survival  of  Yiddish  in  America.  At  this  point  the  author  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote 
Joshua  Fishman’s  conclusion  in  his  comprehensive  monograph  Yiddish  in  America:  A Socio- 
Linguistic  Description  and  Analysis  (1965),  which  is  the  result  of  a systematic  study  of  all  the 
facets  of  Yiddish  language  maintenance  in  the  United  States. 

Most  inquiries  concerning  Yiddish  conclude  with  some  comment  as  to  whether 
or  how  long  Yiddish  will  continue  to  survive.  Certainly,  this  question  is  put 
much  too  crudely,  for  there  are  various  levels  of  language  survival  It  survives 
today  at  least  as  the  “passive  vernacular*’  for  that  portion  of  American  Jewry 
for  whom  it  was  an  “active  vernacular”  during  childhood  days  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  during  younger,  “greener”  immigrant  days  in  the  United  States.  It 
survives  today  as  a language  in  which  at  least  a sixth  of  American  Jewry  can 
make  itself  understood  when  it  needs  to  and  wants  to.  It  survives  today  as  a 
language  which  probably  a quarter  of  American  Jewry  can  understand  when  it 
needs  to  and  wants  to.  However,  these  are  not  necessarily  the  only  levels  of 
language  survival  that  may  legitimately  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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At  another  level,  languages  survive  as  long  as  the  ideals,  aspirations,  and  crea- 
tions expressed  through  them  continue  to  elicit  interest.  At  this  level,  Yiddish 
will  never  die,  for  Yiddish  literature  and  Yiddish  writings  on  Zionism,  Jewish 
socialism  and  labor  movement,  Hasidism  and  other  religious,  moralistic  and 
folkistic  expressions  of  Eastern  European  Jewry,  will  constantly  elicit  interest 
among  cognoscenti  and  scholars.  In  this  sense,  very  little  of  what  Jews  have 
ever  created  has  ever  died,  for  the  Jewish  cultural  experience  has  always  been 
that  of  a constantly  growing  heritage  rather  than  of  a permanently  fixed  one. 

Jewish  generations  vary  as  to  their  interest  in  their  own  heritage,  but  in  every 
generation  there  are  a few  conscientious  keepers  of  of  the  flame  and,  among 
these,  Yiddish  will  always  have  its  share  of  true  scholars  and  true  believers. 

Yiddish  Secular  Schools.  Yiddish  schools  appeared  in  the  United  States  around  1910 
when  waves  of  Jewish  immigration  brought  to  American  shores  a considerable  number  of 
Jewish  workers  and  intellectuals  who  had  been  participating  in  Jewish  socialist  and  cultural 
movements  in  Tsarist  Russia J At  the  convention  of  Poale  Zion  in  Montreal  (October  1910)  a 
resolution  was  adopted  laying  the  basis  of  a system  of  National-Radical  Yiddish  schools  and 
six  weeks  later  the  first  one  opened  in  New  York. 

Three  distinct  ideological-organizational  variants  of  Yiddish  schools  developed  and  are 
still  recognizable  today:  (1)  The  Workmen’s  Circle  (“Arbeter  Ring”),  with  socialist  tendencies, 
maintains  the  largest  network  of  Yiddish  secular  schools.  Some  schools  broke  away  from  the 
Arbeter  Ring  in  the  late  1930’s,  formed  a school  organization  of  their  own,  and  still  function 
today,  teaching  Yiddish  to  some  3,000  students  and  occasionally  publishing  texts  and  curricu- 
lum materials.  (2)  The  Jewish  National  Workers  Alliance  sponsors  so-called  Hebrew- Yiddish 
schools  (“Farband”  or  “Jewish  Folk  School”).  From  the  beginning,  these  schools  included 
Hebrew  in  the  curriculum,  and  trends  show  increasing  emphasis  on  Hebrew,  unfortunately  to 
the  detriment  of  Yiddish.  (3)  The  Sholem  Aleichem  Folk  Institute  operates  the  third  school 
system,  largely  limited  to  the  New  York  City  area,  in  which  this  time  Yiddish  predominates 
over  Hebrew. 

The  Yiddish  secular  schools  movement  is  widely  ramified.  It  has  kindergartens,  elemen- 
tary schools,  high  schools,  teachers’  seminaries, ^ and  summer  camps,  which  are  also  engaged  in 
important  educational  activities.  All  three  school  systems  have  publishing  divisions  for  text- 
books and  other  school  materials. 

These  schools,  which  are  almost  exclusively  located  in  New  York  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  stress  the  need  for  educating  the  children  in  Yiddish,  the  language  of  the 
parents,  so  as  to  retain  ties  with  recent  Jewish  history  and  cultural  creativity  in  eastern  Europe 
and  to  prevent  the  splintering  of  the  Jewish  family  into  two  groups  without  a common 
language  and  a' common  outlook.  In  1948,  eighty  percent  of  the  pupils  were  third  generations 
Americans  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Yiddish  prior  to  their  school  enrollment.  School 
hours  had  to  be  lengthened  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency.  In  1947-48  the  Jewish  National 
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Workers  Alliance  established  the  first  Yiddish-Hebrew  all  day  school  in  New  York  (Kin- 
nereth).^ 

Together  these  three  kinds  of  Yiddish  schools  account  for  only  one  percent  of  all 
American  children  now  receiving  some  type  of  Jewish  education.  Latest  (1968)  statistical 
data5  report  an  enrollment  of  4,364  in  Yiddish  schools,  5.6  percent  of  whom  are  in  all-day 
schools,  72.1  percent  in  two-  to  five-day  schools;  and  22.2  percent  in  one-day  schools.  Sixty 
percent  of  these  students  are  in  the  New  York  area. 

j 

Yiddish  will  definitely  not  become  a vital  language  as  a result  of  attendance  at  these 
schools,  which  are  decreasing  in  number,  but  they  do  manage  to  keep  alive  an  acquaintance 
with  and  a sentimental  attachment  to  it.  In  the  last  twd  decades,  greater  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  traditional  curriculum  (Bible,  Hebrew,  prayers,  family  celebrations,  and  tradi- 
tional holidays).  Most  afternoon  and  all  day  schools  still  teach,  history,  literature,  and  customs 
» in  Yiddish,  but  each  year  less  and  less.  % 

Recent  introduction  of  courses  conducted  in  Yiddish  in  respected  colleges  and  univer- 
sities has  lifted  morale  at  a time  when  the  language  is  losing  its  position  as  the  primary 
language  of  Jewry,  in  the  world.  . 

Hebrew  in  the  United  States 

■ Present  Status  and  Prospects.  Hebrew  is  the  mother  tongue  of  only  a very  small  portion 
of  American  Jewry.  The  1960  census  enumerated  only  38,346  foreign  born  residents  claiming 
Hebrew  as  their  mother  tongue.  Many  of  these  either  used  the  term  as  a “euphemism”  for 
Yiddish  or  are  recent  re-migrants  from-Isreal.6  The  figure  is  very  close  to  the  total  number  of 
native  speakers  within  our  borders.  Half  of  them  (18,257)  live  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Los  Angeles  contains  2,919;  Boston,  1,325;  Chicago,  1,231;  and  Philadelphia,  1,216. 
Hebrew  was  nearly  a dead  language  before  having  been  revived  in  1 948  by  the  creation  of  the 
State  of  Isreal,  where  it  is  almost  exclusively  spoken  today  (1.2  million  native  speakers).  It  is 
because  this  language,  is  accorded  a special  reverence  in  the  Jewish  faith  that  Hebrew  is 
protected  and  studied. 


Greatest  skill  in  the  language  is  achieved  by  two  different  groups  in  America:  the  ultra 
Orthodox  and  the  secular  Zionists.  The  former  are  frequently  masters  of  Biblical,  Talmudic, 
and  Medieval  Hebrew.  They  use  the  language  in  prayer,  ritual,  and  religious  studies,  but  most 
of  them  still  consider  it  to  be  too  holy  to  be  used  as  a vernacular  in  everyday  life,  although  a 
small  number  of  rabbinic,  scholarly,  intellectual  families  have  adopted  it  as  their  mother 
tongue.  Secular  Zionist  American  Jews  have  adopted  Modern  Hebrew  as  a vernacular  for 
ideological  reasons.  ^ 

The  average  American  Jew  is  uhable  to  use  Hebrew  as  a means  of  communication. 
Young  Jews  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  use  it  correctly  in  worship;  although  they  are  taught  the 
language  for  ideological  reasons,  they  very  seldom  acquire  a native  mastery  of  it 
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The  rebirth  of  the  State  of  Israelis  an  increasingly  efficacious  support  strengthening, 
the  position  of  Hebrew  in  the  United  States.  Now,  the  learning  of  this  language,  which  has 
been  classified  by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  as  “critical,”  takes  a new 
meaning  for  both  adults  and  youngsters.  Various  agencies  of  the  Israeli  government  as  well  as  a 
number  of  organizations  devote  time  and  effort  to  teach  the  language  to  American  Jews. 
Courses  are  organized,  teaching  materials  prepared,  qualified  teachers  imported  from  Israel, 
and  low  cost  tours  of  Israel  conducted,  always  with  the  main  objective  of  “Hebraizing  the 
Diaspora.” 

In  conclusion,  we  can  ascertain  that  the  prestige  of  the  Hebrew  language  has  never  been 
higher  and  the  interest  in  it  never  so  strong,  so  that  future  generations  are  assured  of  seeing  its 
importance  grow  slowly  but  surely. 

The  Study  of  Hebrew.  Controversy  rages  over  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Principal  questions 
are:  What  should  be  the  realistic  goals  of  Hebrew  study  for  the  majority  of  American  Jewish 
children  whose  mother  tongue  is  English  and  who  intend  to  stay  in  the  United  States?  Should 
the  goal  be  to  make  them  use  the  language  as  a means  of  communication  in  everyday  life 
(“Hebraizing  the  Diaspora”)  or  as  a means  of  participating  in  traditional  worship  and  practice? 
Should  the  student  become  a reader  of  classical  works,  or  does  he  need  Hebrew  as  a living 
language  of  contemporary  usefulness?  Which  pronunciation  should  be  used:  the  Israeli  or  the 
traditional  eastern  European  one? 

These  questions  are  still  open  to  discussion,  and  Jewish  educators  have  not  found  the 
final  answer  yet,  but  in  the  meantime  Hebrew  is  taught  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a required 
subject  in  weekday  afternoon  schools  and  all  day  schools  and  is  offered  in  about  half  of 
Sunday  -schools.  Language  mastery  is  often  reinforced  by  other  subject  matter  taught  in 
Hebrew,  e.g.  Bible  Jewish  history,  cusioms  and  ceremonies,  prayer  and  worship.  In  Boston, 
for  example,  it  is  u.  medium  of  instruction  for  these  subjects  taught  in  afternoon  schools 
affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education.  Only  in  all-day  schools,  Which  devote  twelve  to 
twenty  hours  per  week  to  Hebrew  instruction,  is  the  language  mastered  effectively.  In  such 
schools,  it  is  commonly  used  as  the  exclusive  language  of  instruction  for  many,  if  not  all, 

O 

Jewish  related  subjects.  , 

Recently,  the  number  of  colleges^  and  high  schools  teaching  Hebrew  as  a classical 
and/or  living  language  has  considerably  increased.  Many  Hebrew  Teachers  Colleges,  such  as  the 
one  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  teach  such  courses  as  archaeology,  philosophy,  teacher  educa- 
tion, besides  Judaica  and  Hebraica,  in  Hebrew. 

Conclusion 

The  1950’s  and  1960’s  have  focused  the  attention  of  organized  Jewry  on  the  education 
of  its  youth.  The  proportion  of  children  receiving  some  form  of  Jewish  education  has  risen  to 
include  about  one-third  of  all  Jewish  children  ages  three  through  seventeen  in  the  country,  for 
a total  estimated  enrollment  of  554,468.  Since  attendance  is  normally  only  for  three  years  or 
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so,  the  total  proportion  reached  is  larger,  but  the  total  getting  a reasonably  complete  education 
is  much  smaller. 

Since  1962,  when  only  seven  percent  of  Jewish  children  attended  a Jewish  secondary 
or  college  level  school,  the  number  of  such  institutions  and  enrollments  has  increased  to 
encompass  perhaps  fifteen  percent.  Day  schools  in  particular  have  grown  more  rapidly  since 
the  1940’s  than  other  Jewish  educational  institutions.  Still,  in  1962,  less  than  ten  percent  of 
pupils  attending  Jewish  schools  were  in  all-day  schools,  and  in  1968  the, percentage  had  risen 
to  only  approximately  fourteen  percent  It  is  argued  that  supplementary  schools  cannot  pro- 
vide even  a minimal  acceptable  level  of  education,  owing  in  large  part  to  the  brevity  of  time 
the  children  are  in  attendance  there  (two  to  two  and  a half  hours  in  a weekday  afternoon 
school). 
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GREEK  SPEAKERS  IN  THE  UNITED  ST  A TES 
Immigration 

By  1931  one-half  million  Greeks  had  immigrated  to  the  U.S.  Most  planned  to  stay 
temporarily  in  the  U.S. , and  eventually  about  forty  percent  returned  to  the  homeland  with 
their  savings.  Therefore,  perpetuation  of  Greek  language  and  culture  was  of  prime  importance 
in  the  early  1900’s,  and  Greek  churches,  newspapers,  and  schools  received  ample  support. 
Churches  accepted  the  task  of  teaching  Greek,  often  after  school,  enrolling  children  as  young 
as  five  or  six.  However,  the  schools  were  often  poor  in  quality  because  of  lack  of  good  teachers 
and  equipment,  length  of  the  school  day  for  children,  lack  of  cooperation  between  parents  and 
teachers,  financial  problems,  location  of  schools,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  part-time  efforts, 
there  were  some  all-day  schools,  which  taught  only  in  Greek. 

Localism  and  provincialism  of  some  Greeks  carried  over  into  the  U.S.  The  resultant  an- 
tagonism and  division  hindered  unification  and  cooperation  in  this  country. 

World  War  I.  During  the  war  many  Greek  immigrants  decided  to  remain  permanently  in 
the  U.S.  Americanization  drives  of  the  war  and  postwar  years  convinced  many  Greek  Ameri- 
cans to  become  American  citizens. 

In  1922  the  first  of  the  two  major  “prestige”  Greek  American  organizations  was 
formed.  Ahepa  (American  Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Association)  was  established  as  a 
secular  body  and  used  English  as  its  vehicle.  It  has  a junior  organization,  Sons  of  Pericles,  for 
second  generations  boys  ages  15-21.  In  1956  Ahepa  claimed  90,000  members-possibly  an 
overestimate  according  to  Theodore  Saloutos,  the  foremost  student  of  Greek  Americans. 
Today  it  claims  to  be  the  largest  fraternal  organization  of  Greek  Americans  and  to  have  800 
chapters.  Ahepa  supports  a theological  seminary  in  Brookline,  Mass.  A teacher  preparation 
school,  St.  Basil’s  Academy  in  Garrison,  N.Y.,  is  maintained  by  Ahepa  and  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  America. 

The  second  major  organization,  the  Greek  American  Progressive  Association  (GAPA), 
was  established  in  1923.  It  used  the  Greek  language  and  was  supported  by  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church.  It  has  generally  been  a weaker  organization  than  Ahepa. 

The  1920’s  mark  the  high  point  of  Greek  Americanism.  During  this  decade  both  Ahepa 
and  GAPA  were  organized,  and  Greek  Americans  began  to  participate  in  American  affairs,  in 
part  by  trying  to  influence  Greek  and  U.S.  government  policies  regarding  Greece.  Nevertheless, 
during  the  war  and  postwar  years,  the  existence  of  Greek  schools  came  under  attack. 

World  War  II.  The  years  during  and  after  World  War  II  brought  an  “era  of  respecta- 
bility” to  Greek  Americans.  The  stigma  of  being  Greek  faded  in  the  U.S.  Greek  Americans 
undertook  substantial  war  relief  work. 

It  is  important  to  be  aware  that  at  times  quota  figures  do  not  accurately  reflect 
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immigration.  The  majority  of  Greek  immigrants  since  the  war  years  entered  on  a non-quota 
basis.  The  annual  quota  for  Greece,  1946-1960,  was  308,  but  in  those  years  56,000  were 
admitted  non-quota.  The  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  allowed  almost  2,000  from  Greece  to 
enter  without  proof  of  assurance  of  job  and  housing.  The  amendment  of  1954  provided 
further  easing. 

The  increased  immigration  revived  Hellenism  in  the  U.S.  and  saved  it,  perhaps  only 
temporarily,  from  extinction.  However,  tension  between  earlier  immigrants  and  later  refugees 
prohibited  language  and  culture  maintenance  efforts  of  consequence. 

Settlements:  “Chicagopolis” and  Tarpon  Springs 

Chicago’s  Delta,  also  known  as  Greektown,  is  the  oldest  and  largest  Greek  settlement  in 
the  U.S.  and  the  fourth  largest  Greek  city  in  the  world.  It  is  a triangular  section  southwest  of 
the  Loop,  the  district  where  Halsted  and  Harrison  Streets  and  Blue  Island  Avenue  intersect. 
“Chicagopolis”  also  includes  the  Lincoln  Square  section,  the  near  south  side,  and  the  Grand 
Boulevard,  Pullman,  and  Ashland  district.  The  estimated  125,000 — 150,000  Chicagoans  of 
Greek  descent  keep  alive  some  Hellenic  customs. 

Research  conducted  in  1961-62  revealed  that  the  Greek  community  comprises  about 
half  the  7,000  population  of  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida.  The  fact  that  the  sponge  industry  is  the 
main  livelihood  of  Greek-Americans  in  Tarpon  Springs  unites  the  Greek  population  psychologi- 
cally and  financially.  “Greek  is  still  the  preferred  language  of  the  immigrants,  and  most  of  their 
American  born  descendants  are  bilingual  and  speak  Greek  as  frequently  and  as  fluently  as 
English.”10  . 

a 

Religion:  The  “ Fourth  Faith  ” in  the  U.S. 

The  Orthodox  Church  has  about  1,750,000  communicants  in  the  U.S.  &nd  2-Vz  million 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 1 1 Romanides  estimates  five  million  Orthodox  in  the  U.S.  for  1963 
(80  percent  American-born)  and  approximately  1,300,000  Greeks. 

* 

4V 

In  1964  Newsweek  reported  an  “announcement  that  English  would  be  used  for  the 
tirst  time  in  portions  of  the  church  service,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  60  percent  of  the 
church  membership  now  comes  from  U.S.  born  parents.”  ^ 

Sty  cos  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church’  in  .preserving  the 
unity  of  the  Greek  American  community.  He  writes  in  reference  to  the,.Greeks  of  Bridge  town 
(a  fictitious  New  England  town):  ' * *• 

? • -*  \ 

The  significance  of  the  Church  to  the  structural  unity  of  the  commun- 
ity cannot  be  overemphasized.  It  holds  its  members  together  psychologically  - 
because  it  embodies  the  ethics  and  ideals  they  believe  in,  and  brings  them  ' 
together  structurally  by  its  group  ritual  and  social  functions.  It  is  the  main 

unifying  structure  in  the  community. ..The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  a ' * * 

- > * * 


national  church,  and  unlike  international  religions  it  symbolizes  nationality, 

1 3 

adherence  to  it  keeping  alive  and  bulwarking  national  identity. 

Many  Orthodox  leaders  in  America  believe  that  English  should  be  used 
as  the  primary  medium  of  worship,  in  keeping  with  Orthodoxy’s  tradition 
which  calls  for  the  use  of  native  languages.  Others  would  like  to  see  preserva- 
tion in  worship  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the  ancient  language 
of  their  respective  churches,  or  simply  the  language  brought  to  America  by 
their  fathers  or  grandfathers.  English  has  become  the  primary  language  for 
preaching,  Sunday  school  teaching  and  administration  in  all  Orthodox 
churches,  and  the  secondary  language  for  worship  in  all  but  one. 14 

Schools 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  America  currently  operates  16 
day  schools  in  the  U.S.  History  and  religion  are  offered  exclusively  in  Greek  or  bilingually; 
Greek  language  is  quite  naturally  an  important  segment  of  the  curriculum. 

Community  churches  maintain  approximately  450  afternoon  schools.  There,  too, 
Greek  history  and  religion  are  offered  in  Greek.  English  is  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor. 

Further  information  on  Greek  church  related  schools  may  be  requested  from  the 
Office  of  Education,  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  America,  10  East  79th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10021  (Emmanuel  Hatziemmanuel,  Assistant  Director). 

Conclusion 

‘The  rapid  Americanization  of  the  Greeks  is  a notable  phenomenon.  Interest  in,  and 
knowledge  of,  the  language,  culture  and  affairs  of  the  homeland  is  declining  rapidly  among 
those  born  in  the  United  States  of  Greek  parentage.”  ^ 

Greek  Americans  have  evidently  stirred  up  little  interest  among  scholars  and  research- 
ers in  the  U.S.  Little  has  been  written  about  them,  and  next  to  nothing  about  Greek  American 
educational  efforts. 


\ 
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HUNGARIANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Estimates  of  the  number  of  native  speakers  of  Hungarian  in  this  country  in  1960  range 
from  365,000  to  500,000.  The  census  of  that  year  shows  213,114  foreign-born  speakers  of 
Hungarian. 

The  Hungarian  capital  of  America  is  Cleveland.  Other  important  centers  are  .Chicago, 
Bridgeport,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  New  York,  and  Youngstown.  Outside 
these  few  centers,  the  Hungarian  community  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Hungarian  language  instruction  in  parochial  schools  was  eliminated  almost  completely 
at  the  time  of  the  Depression  and  has  not  been  resumed.  Within  the  past  ten  years,  churches 
and  cultural  and  social  organizations  have  drifted  away  from  using  Hungarian  as  the  language 
of  official  business.  However,  a few  independent  organizations,  such  as  the  Hungarian  Scouting 
Association,  seek  to  provide  language  classes  for  the  public,  and  a few  cities  offer  evening 
Hungarian  classes  in  the  public  high  schools. 

As  discussed  above  with  regard  to  the  Greeks,  educational  and  cultural  differences 
between  early  immigrants  and  post  World  War  II  arrivals  in  the  United  States  have  made  joint 
associations  of  the  two  groups  either  weak  or  impossible.  As  a rule,  the  later  immigrants 
established  a separate  network  of  societies. 

The  key  source  of  information  about  this  group  is  Joshua  A.  Fishman,  Hungarian 
Language  Maintenance  in  the  United  States  (Bloomington,  Indiana  University,  1966;  Vol.  62, 
The  Uralic  and  Altaic  Series;  58  pp.,  including  bibliography  on  pp.  54-58). 

A directory  useful  to  those  interested  in  contacting  the  Hungarian-American  popula- 
tion is  Hungarians  in  America , edited  by  Tibor  Szy  (New  York,  Hungarian  University  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1963;  606  pp.)  This  work  includes  biographical  data  on  many  Hungarian  Americans, 
professional  directory,  lists  of  Hungarian  publications  in  this  hemisphere,  Hungarian  associa- 
tions, Protestant  and  Catholic  (Roman  and  Greek)  Hungarian  churches  in  North  America,  and 
location  of  library  collections  related  to  Hungarians. 
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UKRAINIAN  SCHOOLS  AND  OR  GANIZA  TIONS  ,, 

Unlike  Hungarians  and  Greeks,  Ukrainian  post-World  War  II  immigrants  seem  to  have 
joined  the  existing  societies  of  earlier  Ukrainian  arrivals.  In  doing  so,  the  former  have  caused 
far-reaching  change,  established  new  organizations,  provided  better  leadership  for  Ukrainian 
Americans,  and  in  general  strengthened  ethnic  life.  In  contrast  with  the  pre-War  Ukrainian 
immigrants,  mostly  peasants  and  priests,  who  had  an  illiteracy  rate  approaching  55  percent,  the 
post-War  refugees  were  largely  skilled  workers,  professionals,  and  intellectuals  and  approxi- 
mately ten  percent  had  a college  education. 

Schools  concerned  with  Ukrainian  American  youth  are  of  three  principal  types:  secular 
weekend  language  schools,  parochial  all-day  schools,  and  parochial  afternoon  schools.  There  is 
a strong  network,  of  weekend  schools  in  the  large  metropolitan  areas  of  this  country.  In 
1962-1963  approximately  6,500  children  ages  six  through  fourteen  were  enrolled;  most  are  the 
offspring  of  post-War  refugees.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  in  1969  there  are  seven  Saturday 
schools  conducting  classes  in  Ukrainian  language,  literature,  history,  geography,  and  religion 
using  Ukrainian  as  the  medium  of  instruction.  Children  attending  the  schools  (ages  7-17)  are 
recruited  mostly  from  recent  immigrants,  who  consider  Ukrainian  their  native  language  and  use 
it  at  home  in  communicating  with  children.  Some  of  the  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Educational  Council  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America,  and  the  others, 
under  the  auspices  of  local  churches  authorities.  Expenses  are  covered  by  contributions  from 
the  Parents’  Committees. 

Parochial  all-day  and  afternoon  schools  enroll  primarily  children  of  American-born 
parents.  In  1961-1962  all-day  elementary  schools  instructed  8,458  children  and  the  afternoon 
schools,  an  additional  12,597.  However,  many  of  these  schools,  especially  the  afternoon 
schools,  do  not  teach  the  Ukrainian  language  any  longer;  the  all-day  church  schools- that  offer 
Ukrainian  (usually  two  hours  per  week)  do  not  make  the  study  of  the  language  .compulsory  as 
it  once  was. 

In  the  western  provinces  of  Canada,  an  active  interest  in  teaching  Ukrainian  by  the 
audio-visual  method  has  been  coordinated  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Kalba  of  the  Ukrainian  Canadian 
4 Committee  (456  Main  Street,  Winnipeg  2,  Manitoba).  Dr.  Yar  Slavutych  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  has  prepared  a new  Ukrainian  text,  workbook,  and  tapes.  The  course  will  be  taught  in 
some  of  the  Ukrainian  schools  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Edward  Zarsky  (P.O.  Box  391,  Cooper  Station,  New  York,  New  York  10003  or  in 
care  of  Ukrainian  School  Council,  25-20  37th  Street,  Astoria,  New  York)  is  chairman  of  the 
Educational  Council  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  American  and  head  of  the 
“Skilna  Rada”,  which  has  some  70  non-sectarian  schools  teaching  Ukrainian  on  Saturdays.  Mr. 
Miroslav  Samchyshyn  (1900  North  , Nashville,  Chicago,  Illinois  60635)  has  information  con- 
cerning the  Saturday  schools  operated  by  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church.  s 
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The  strongest  organizations  among  Unkrainian  Americans  are  the  churches  and  the 
mutual  aid  societies.  In  1961  there  were  317  Ukrainian  Catholic  and  Orthodox  parishes  in  the 
United  States  serving  an  estimated  450,000  members.  More  than  half  of  the  parishes  were 
located  in  just  three  states,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Since  World  War  II  the 
number  of  parishes  and  parishioners  has  been  increased  by  the  influx  of  the  many  refugees 
admitted  to  this  country  on  a non-quota  basis.  Still,  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  parish- 
ioners amounts  to  only  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  members. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Association  (2435  West  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60622)  is  the  largest  and  most  dynamic  Ukrainian  American  society.  Founded  in  1893,  its 
membership  has  steadily  increased  since  World  War  II  and  in  1961  totaled  79,600.  The  Educa- 
tion Research  Committee  of  the  Cultural  Commission  of  the  UNA  is  chaired  by  Mr.  Myron  B. 
Kuropas  (1752  North  Normandy  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60635).  Other  major  societies  are 
the  Ukrainian  Workingmen’s  Association,  the  Providence  Association  of  Ukrainian  Catholics, 
and  the  National  Aid  Association. 

All  told,  children  of  post-War  immigrants  are  receiving  the  most  intensive  language 
training.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  most  likely  to  be  enrolled  in  weekend  language  classes 
and/or  parochial  all-day  schools.  Furthermore,  such  organizations  as  the  Ukrainian  Scouting 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Ukrainian  Youth  are  maintained  for  their  benefit  to  rein- 
force the  use  of  Ukrainian  in  an  informal  setting.  As  a result,  most  of  these  children  can  and  do 
use  the  Ukrainian  language  outside  familial  and  organizational  contexts. 

The  principal  question  at  issue  among  Ukrainians  committed  to  language  and  commun- 
ity  maintenance  in  the  United  States  is  this  dilemma:  Should  knowledge  of  Ukrainian  be  the 
sine  qua  non  of  community  membership, or  should  a young  person  be  recognized  as  an  integral 
organizational  member  and  then  be  expected  to  improve  his  language  skills  through  greater 
association  and  participation  in  the  group.  ^ 
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LITHUANIAN  EDUCA  TION 


Lithuanian  educational  efforts  in  this  country  are  limited  at  present  to  parochial  and 
Saturday  schools.  Of  the  former,  there  are  very  few  that  still  teach  the  Lithuanian  language, 
although  half  of  the  120  Lithuanian  Roman  Catholic  parishes  maintain  their  own  schools. 
Until  the  late  1930’s  almost  all  these  schools  both  taught  Lithuanian  and  used  it  as  a medium 
of  instruction.  The  teaching  staff  has  been  supplied  largely  by  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Casimir!' 

The  main  teaching  of  Lithuanian  is  accomplished  today  by  approximately  50  Saturday 
schools,  with  some  240  teachers  and  4,000  pupils.  Local  chapters  of  the  Lithuanian  American 
Community,  Inc.,  sponsor  these  schools.  The  organization  plans  minimal  programs,  publishes 
texts,  etc.  Until  recently,  most  of  the  basic  instruction  in  the  schools  was  accomplished  in 
Lithuanian,  but  there  are  now  reports  that  some  beginning  classes  in  Chicago  are  conducted  in 
English  and  use  the  text  by  Leonard  Dambriunas,  Antanas  Klimas,  and  Schmalstieg,  Introduc- 
tion to  Modern  Lithuanian  (Brooklyn:  Franciscan  Fathers  Press,  1966). 

The  Lithuanian  American  community  also  supports  Saint  Anthony’s  High  School  (the 
Rev.  Augustine  Simanas,  O.F.M.,  Principal,  Kennebunkport,  Maine  04046)  and  an  institute  in 
Chicago  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

For  additional  information  on  Lithuanian  American  education  services,  contact: 

Sisters  of  Saint  Casimir,  2601  Marquette  Road,  Chicago  Illinois  60629 

The  Rev.  V.  Bagdanavicius,  Director,  Lithuanian  Teachers  Institute,  6336  South  Kil- 
boum  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60629 

Lithuanian  American  Community  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc*  (Mr.  Bronius  Nainys,  President, 
6804  South  Maplewood  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60629;  Mr.  Jonas  Kavaliunas,  Educational 
Affairs,  P.O.  Box  438,  Beverly  Shores,  Indiana  46301) 


NOTES 
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^See  Yefroikin’s  “Yiddish  Secular  Schools  in  the  United  States,”  in  his  The  Jewish 
People:  Past  and  Present,  Vol.  II,  pp.  144-150. 

7 

The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Seminary  of  the  Jewish  National  Workers  Alliance,  1918. 
The  first  of  these  was  Camp  Boiberik  in  New  York  State. 

^Another  one  is  said  to  exist  today,  although  the  author  does  not  know  where. 

/ 

^See  Gerhard  Lang’s  “Jewish  Education”  in  the  1968  edition  of  the  American  Jewish 

Yearbook,  pp.  370-383. 

/• 

^Fishman,  private  communication. 

7 

'Fishman,  Yiddish  in  America,  pp.  78-79. 

0 

°For  more  information  consult  Alvin  Schiffs  recent  book,  The  Jewish  Day  School  in 
America. 

^See  Arnold  Band’s  “Jewish  Studies  in  American  Liberal-Arts  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties,” published  in  the  1966  edition  of  the  American  Jewish  Yearbook. 

^Georges,  “The  Greeks  of  Tarpon  Springs,”  p.  140. 

^“The  ‘Fourth  Faith,’  ” p.  52.  7 

12  Ibid. 

1 3 

JStycos,  “The  Spartan  Greeks  of  Bridgetown:  Community  Cohesion, ”pp.  26-27. 

14  l . 

Romanides,  “The  Orthodox:  Arrival  and  Dialogue,”  p.  1402. 

( . 7 'l 

^Wittke,  We  Who  Built  America,  p.  460. 

^The  research  gratefully  acknowledges  the  valuable  assistance  of  Messrs.  Kuropas  and 
Samchyshyn.  Much  of  the  foregoing  is  also  based  on  Vladimir  C.  Nahirny  and  Joshua  A. 
Fishman’s , “Ukrainian  Language  Maintenance  Efforts  in  the  United  States,”  Chapter  1 2, 
(pp.  318-357),  with  31  item  bibliography  in  Fishman’s  Language  Loyalty  in  the  United  States. 
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APPENDIX  V 


BILINGUAL  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE 

The  first  of  these  two  lists  identifies  bilingual  programs  known  to  have  been  operating 
as  of  May  1969.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  will  continue,  whether 
or  not  they  are  funded  for  1969-1970  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act.  The  second  list 
consists  of  those  programs  which  have  been  funded  for  1969-1970.  In  this  second  list  an 

iS  * , 

asterisk  (*)  indicates  those  programs  which  are  continuations  or  transformations  of  programs 
in  the  first  list. 


Information  needed  for  compiling  the  first  list  comes  from  three  sources:  a survey 
questionnaire,  correspondence,  and  personal  visits  or  telephone  calls.  Dr.  Vera  P.  John,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Early  Childhood  Bilingual  Education  Project,  Yeshiva  University,  New  York,  New 
York,  generously  allowed  us  to  use  a questionnaire  which  she  had  prepared  for  a survey  of 
early  childhood  bilingual  programs  in  Spanish  and  Indian  languages,  now  completed  and  soon 
to  be  published.  She  also  made  available  to  us  many  completed  questionnaires.  The  list  of 
funded  programs  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Ralph  Becker,  who  is  responsible  for  administering  Title 
VII  programs. 


Like  all  compilers,  we  have  found  that  the  ideals  of  consistency  and  completeness  have 
eluded  us,  In  determining  criteria  for  inclusion  we  were  guided  by  the  definition  of  bilingual 
education  contained  in  the  Act  itself:  “instruction  in  two  languages  and  the  use  of  those  two 
languages  as  mediums  of  instruction  for  any  part  or  all  of  the  school  curriculum.”  We  have 
therefore  included  programs  (1)  using  two  languages  as  mediums  and  (2)  using  the  non-English 
language  for  regular  instruction  rather  than  incidentally.  Thus  the  mere  presence  of  bilingual 
aides  did  not  qualify  a program  for  inclusion  in  this  list.  Identified  programs  meeting  these 
criteria  range  from  a half  hour’s  instruction  in  the  non-English  language  every  day  to  ones  in 
which  the  non-English  language  is  used  95  percent  of  the  time  at  the  beginning  and  is  gradually 
reduced  until  it  reaches  parity  with  English. 


Secondary  school  programs  presented  us  With  a special  problem.  We  identified  a num- 
ber of  programs  in  which  the  regular  foreign-language  period  is  used  for  instruction  in 
geography,  history,  civilization,  or  the  humanities  through  the  mediums  of  French,  German,  or 
Spanish.  Students  apparently  receive  language  credit,  not  credit  for  geography,  history,  etc; 
nor  do  they  receive  double  credit.  Innovative  and  effective  as  such  programs  may  be,  they 
seemed  to  us  more  nearly  identifiable  with  regular  advanced  foreign  languagexourses  than  with 
any  of  the  newer  bilingual  designs. 


Likewise,  we  have  not  knowingly  included  unilingual  schools  despite  the  fact  that 
graduates  of  non-English  medium  schools  in  an  English-speaking  environment  may  turn  out  to 
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be  accomplished  bilinguals.  And  we  have  not  included  programs  in  which  English  as  a second 
language  (ESL)  is  the  only  language  component. 

Of  the  total  list  of  bilingual  programs  we  have  identified  (56  in  number),  49  are  in 
preprimary  or  elementary  grades,  4 are  in  secondary,  and  3 in  college.  At  first  glance  this  seems 
unbalanced,  especially  if  one  considers  the  elementary  grades  to  be  the  normal  place  for 
educational  input  and  the  secondary  grades  the  place  where  one  should  expect  educational 
output.  Let  us  remember,  however,  that  we  are  just  getting  started  and  that  the  lower  grades 
are  the  proper  starting  point.  Let  us  remember  too  that  most  of  these  programs  are  still 
rudimentary.  Only  as  we  learn  how  to  operate  elementary  bilingual  programs  of  quality  leading 
to  equally  sound  programs  in  the  secondary  school  can  we  reasonably  expect  any  notable 
educational  output.  While  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  the  1980’s  for  this  year’s  beginners  to 
graduate  from  high  school,  we  should1  be  able,  within  two  or  three  years,  to  see  whether  these 
beginning  programs  will  produce  better  school  attendance,  fewer  failures  and  dropouts,  and 
improved  morale. 

We  have  no  illusions  about  the  completeness  of  our  list.  When  we  had  insufficient  data, 
.we  omitted  programs.  Some  of  the  missing  ones  may  meet  the  criteria  decided  upon.  Only 
recently  we  received  a list  of  16  Greek  parochial  day  schools  that  are  said  to  be  bilingual,  but 
time  did  not  permit  us  to  investigate  these. 

/ . " J 

Although  we  have  included  some  private  and  parochial  schools,  which  are  often  freer 
than  public  schools  to  try  out  uhusual  ideas,  we  suspect  that  there  may  be  a larger  “iceberg”  of 
still  unknown  bilingual  programs  under  our  private  listings  than  under  the  public  list. 

Though  it  is  almost  surely  incomplete,  the  1968-1969  list  serves  to  suggest  the  extent 
of  bilingual  experimentation  already  begun.  Considered  in  comparison  with  the  list  of  funded 

f 

programs  for  1969-1970,  it  points  to  a steady  increase  in  the  number  of  programs.  Nonethe- 
less, it* is  quality,  not  numbers,  which  will  decide  success  or  failure. 

I.  EXISTING  PROGRAMS,  1968-69 

t\ 

Arizona 

FT.  DEFIANCE:  Headstart  Program  " ” 

Languages:  English  — Navajo 
* Level:  Preprimary  — Elementary  (preschool  — grade  1) 

Remarks:  English  and  Navajo  mixed  in  all  instruction.  Began  1965.  - 

FurtheWnformation : Head’  Start  Program  Director,  Office  of  Navajo  Economic  Opportunity, 
. . Ft.  Defiance,  Arizona  86504. 


KAYENTA:  Kayenta  Public  School 
Languages:  English  — Navajo 
Level:  Elementary  (grades  1 and  4) 

Remarks:  Phonics,  spelling,  and  reading  in  both  languages.  Began  1968. 

Further  Information:  Genevieve  Hurst,  Primary  Supervisor,  Box  A-7,  Kayenta  Public  School, 

Kayenta,  Arizona  86033. 


PHOENIX:,  Wilson  Elementary  School  District  No.  7 
Languages:  English  — Spanish 
Level:  Elementary  (grade  1) 

Remarks:  Modest  beginning;  emphasis  on  language  arts.  Began  1968. 

Further  Information:  Jack  Null,  Administrative  Assistant,  Wilson  Elementary  School  District  7 

2411  E.  Buckeye  Road,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85034 

ROCK  POINT : Rock  Point  School 
Languages:  English  — Navajo 

Remarks:  Reading  and  math  in  both  languages.  Began  1968. 

Further  Information:  Wayne  Holm,  Principal,  Rock  Point  Boarding  School,  Via  Chinle,  Ari- 
zona 86503. 

ROUGH  ROCK:  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School 
Languages:  English  — Navajo 

Remarks:  Informal  instruction  in  both  languages  from  age  three  or  four.  Navajo-run.  Stresses 
community  involvement  and  materials  production.  Began  1966. 

Further  Information:  Dillon  Platero,  Director,  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School,  Chinle, 

Arizona  86503. 

California 

CALEXICO:  Calexico  Unified  School  District 
Languages:  English  — Spanish 
Level:  Secondary  (grades  7-9) 

Remarks:  Social  studies  taught  bilingually.  Began  1966. 

Further  Information:  Mrs.  Edith  Donlevy,  Coordinator,  Federal  Projects,  Calexico  Unified 

School  District,  Box  792,  Calexico,  California  9223 1. 


MARYSVILLE:  Yuba  County  Reading-Learning  Center 

Languages:  English  — Spanish 

Level:  Preprimary  — Elementary  (K  — grade  3) 

Remarks:  Ungraded.  Spanish  literacy  and  ESL  (see  explanation  of  abbreviations  at  end  of  this 
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appendix)  taught  as  background  for  regular  curriculum  in  English.  Began  1966. 
Further  Information:  Eleanor  Thonis,  Yuba  County  Reading-Learning  Center,  11th  Avenue 

and  Powerline  Road,  Olivehurst,  California  9.5901 . 

OLIVEHURST:  See  MARYSVILLE 

REDWOOD  CITY : Community  Play  Center 
Languages:  English  — Spanish 
Level:  Preprimary  (nursery  ages  3-5) 

Remarks:  Private.  Three  mornings  a week:  All  children  Spanish-speaking.  Approximately 
equal  time  for  each  language.  Began  1964. 

Further  Information:  Josephine  E.  Gillaspy,  Director,  Bilingual  Preschool  Program,  703  Ver- 
nal Way,  Redwood  City,  California  94062. 

SAN  DIEGO:  ESL/Bilingual  Demonstration  Project 
Languages:  English  — Spanish 

Level:  Preprimary  — Elementary  — Secondary  (one  class  preschool,  one  K,  one  class  grades  4-6 
combined,  two  classes  grades  7-9  combined) 

Remarks:  In  preschool  and  K,  half  hour  a day  basic  concepts  in  Spanish;  in  4-6,  half  hour 
social  studies  in  Spanish;  in  7-9,  one  hour  each  in  math  and  social  studies  in 
Spanish;  ESL  three  hours  a day  in  7-9,  half  hour  a day  at  lower  levels.  Began  1968. 

Further  Information:  Herbert  Ibarra,  Project  Director,  ESL/Bilingual  Demonstration  Project 

* 

Center,  2950  National  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California^  1 13. 

/ 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  French  American  Bilingual  School  ./. 

Languages:  English  — French 

Level:  Preprimary  — Elementary  (low  K — grade  6) 

Remarks:  Private.  Low  and  high  K and  grade  1 almost  entirely  in  French;  grades  2-6,  half 
time  in  each  language.  All  native  teachers.  Began  1963. 

Further  Information:  Jeanette  Rouger,  Director,  940  Grove  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

94114. 

STOCKTON  (1):  Stockton  Unified  School  District 

Languages:  English  — Spanish 

Level:  Preprimary  — Elementary  (K  — grade  2) 

Remarks:  Children  of  several  ethnic  groups  mixed.  Science,  social  studies,  and  self-concept  in 
both  languages  using  SEDL  materials  (see  explanation  of  abbreviations  at  end  of 
this  appendix).  Began  1968. 

Further  Information:  Ricardo  Valenzuela,  Director  of  Bilingual  Education,  701  N.  Madison 

Street,  Stockton,  California  95202. 
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STOCKTON  (2):  Elbert  Coveil  College 
Languages:  English  — Spanish 
Level:  College 

Remarks:  Student  body  half  U.S.,  half  Latin  American  nationals.  Spanish  is  college  langugage 
of  communication.  Proficiency  in  English  also  required  for  graduation.  Began 
1963. 

Further  Information:  Arthur  J.  Cullen,  Provost,  Elbert  Coveil  College,  University  of  the 

Pacific,  Stockton,  California  95204. 

District  of  Columbia 

See  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

t 

Florida  1 

MIAMI:  Dade  County  Public  Schools 
Languages:  English  - Spanish 
Level:  Elementary  (grades  1-6) 

Remarks:  Coral  Way  School  was  first  of  the  present  public  elementary  programs,  began  1963. 

* 0 

Teams  of  two  teachers  (one  English-speaking  and  one  Spanish-speaking)  handle 
two  classes  by  trading.  Approximately  equal  emphasis  on  eabh  language.  Pilot  site 
for  development  of  Miami  Lingustio  Readers  (ESL).  Some  other  schools  now 
involved  with  variations  in  pattern. 

Further  Information:  Mrs.  Rosa  G.  de  Inclan,  Coordinator,  Bilingual  Education,  Dade  County 

Public  Schools,  1410  N.E.  Avenue,  Miami,  Florida  ,33 132. 


Illinois 

CHICAGO:  Bilingual  Upper  Grade  Center,  Lafayette  School 
Languages:  English  - Spanish 
Level:  Elementary  (grades  5-8) 

Remarks:  Forty  Spanish-speaking  children  drawn  from  eight  schools  (a.m.,  ESL;  p.m.,  math, 
social  studies,  science,  and  health  in  Spanish).  Began  1968. 

Further  Information: Natalie  Picchiotti,  Principal,  Pulaski  School,  2230  West* McLean  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  Illinois  60647.  0 

Maine 

FRENCHVILLE:  Frenchville  Public  Schools 
Languages:  English  - French 
Level:  Preprimary  (K) 

Remarks:  Very  high  concentration  French-speaking  children.  Approximately  equal  time  for 
each  language.  Began  1968. 

Further  Information:  Martin  Daigle,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Frenchville,  Maine  04745. 
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VAN  BUREN:  Van  Buren  Public  Schools 
Languages:  English  - French 
Level:  Preprimary  (K)  (Age  4-K) 

Remarks:  Very  high  concentration  French-speaking  children.  Approximately  equal  time  for 

each  language.  Began  1 968. 

Further  Information:  Charles  Tanous,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Van  Buren,  Maine  04785. 

Massachusetts 

BELMONT:  Ecole  Bilingue 
Languages:  English  — French 

Level:  Preprimary  — Elementary  (nursery  — grade  5) 

Remarks:  Private.  Greater  emphasis  on  French  in  preprimary;  from  grade  1 on,  equal  empha- 
sis on  French  and  English  with  both  languages  used  alternately  in  all  subjects, 
Reading  taught  first  in  French.  Began  1963. 

Further  Information:  Mrs-  Nicole  Floresco,  Ecol  Bilingue  Inc.,  380  Concord  Avenue,  Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts  02178. 

LOWELL:  Hellenic  American  School 
Languages:  English  — Greek 

Level:  Preprimary  — Elementary  (K  — grade  6) 

Remarks:  Children  of  Greek  background,  including  20  percent  immigrants.  In  K,  bilingual. 

teachers  give  approximately  equal  time  to  each  language.  In  1-6,  at  least  two  hours 
a day  in  Greek  for  language  arts,  math,  Greek  history,  geography,  mythology. 
Team  teaching  in  1-6. 

Further  Information:  Mrs.  Angelike  P.  Georgalos,  Principal,  Hellenic  American  School,  41 

Broadway  Street,  Lowell,  Massachusetts  01852. 

Michigan 

LANSING:  „High  Street  Elementary  School 
Languages:  English  — Spanish 

Remarks:  Spanish  language  arts  half  hour  a day.  Migrant  children.  Pilot  site  for  development 
of  FLICS  Spanish  materials  (see  explanation  of  abbreviations  at  end  of  this  appen- 

dix).  • \ . . . ! 

Further  Information:  Ford  Caesar,  High  Street  Elementary  School,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

ORCHARD  LAKE  (1):  St.  Mary’s  Preparatory  School 
Languages:  English  — Polish 
Level:  Secondary  (grades  9-12) 

Remarks:  Parochial.  Polish  obligatory  for  all  students  each  year.  Includes  some  humanities. 
Pilot  site  for  development  of  FLICS  Polish  materials. 
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Further  Information:  Richard  Kubinski,  Polish  Teacher,  St.  Mary’s  Preparatory  School,  Orch- 
ard Lake  Road,  Orchard  Lake,  Michigan  48034. 


ORCHARD  LAKE  (2):  St.  Mary’s  College 
Language  s:  ^English  — Polish 
Level:  College 

Remarks:  Polish  obligatory  each  year.  Includes  some  humanities.  Treated  as  language  which 
graduates  will  use  as  lay  or  religious  leaders  of  Polish-American  Community. 

Further  Information:  Rev.  Leonard  F.  Chrobot,  Academic  Dean,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Orchard 

Lake,  Michigan  48034. 

o 

New  Jersey 

ENGLEWOOD:  Bilingual  Education  for  Spanish-Speaking  Students 

Languages:  English  - Spanish 

Level:  Preprimary  - Elementary  (K  - grade  6) 

Remarks:  About  90  Spanish-speaking  children  drawn  from  four  schools  into  multi-age-level 
nongraded  system.  Language  arts  one  hour  per  day  in  Spanish;  rest  of  day  with 
- regular  classes  in  English.  Began  1968. 

Further  Information:  Lynn  Janicker,  Speech  and  Language  Consultant,  Liberty  School, 

Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

a •• . 

HOBOKEN:  Hoboken  Public  Schools 
Languages:  English  - Spanish 
Level:  Elementary  (grades  1-2) 

t t • «, 

Remarks:  For  Spanish-speaking  children.  Emphasis  on  Spanish,  including  literacy.  Limited 
use, of  English  at  this  level.  Began  1967. 

Further  Information:  Thomas  F.  McFeely,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  524  Park  Avenue,  ' 

Hoboken,  New  Jersey  07030.  . 

PASSAIC:  Passaic  Bilingual  Program 
Languages:  English  - Spanish 

Level:  Freprimary  — Elementary  — Secondary  (K  — grade  9)  ' 

..  Remarks:  Spanish-speaking  children  spend  half  day  in  regular  curriculum  with  English-speak- 
ing children;  other  half  .day  separate,  as  follows:  two  hours  in  subjects.in  Spanish, 

^ half  hour  in  ESL.  About  500  children  involved.  Began  1968. 

y Further  Information:  Carmen  N.  Marina,  Head  Bilingual  Teacher,  Passaic  Board  of  Education, 

29-31  llowe  Avenue,  Passaic,  New  Jersey  07055. 
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New  Mexico 


LAS  CRUCES:  Primary  Program  for  Bilingual  Students 

Languages:  English  - Spanish 

Level:  Preprimary  — Elementary  (K  — grade  2) 

Remarks:  Almost  all  children  Spanish-speaking.  Approximately  equal  time  given  to  each 
language.  In  K,  parallel  instruction  in  English  and  Spanish;  in  1-2,  languages 
mixed.  Stresses  parental  involvement.  Began  1967. 

Further  Information:  J.  K.  Southard,  Coordinator  of  Federal  Projects,  Las  Cruces  School 

District  No.  2,  301  W.  ^mador,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico  88001. 

PECOS:  West  Pecos  Elementary  School 

Languages:  English  — Spanish 

Level:  Elementary  (grades  1-6) 

Remark::  Most  children  are  Spanish-speaking.  Half  hour  a day  language  arts  in  Spanish  at 
each  grade  level.  Began  1965. 

Further  Information:  Canuto  Melendez,  Superintendent,  Pecos  Independent  Schools,  Pecos, 

New  Mexico  87552, 

SILVER  CITY:  Bicultural  Orientation  and  Linguistic  Development  (BOLD) 

Languages:  English  — Spanish 

Level:  Elementary  (grades  1-6) 

Remarks:  Thirty  minutes  a day  in  science  and  social  studies  in  Spanish  at  grades  1 and  2 for 
Spanish-speaking  children;  some  language  arts  in  each  language  at  each  grade  level 
for  both  English-speaking  and  Spanish-speaking  children.  Public  and  parochial 
schools  cooperate.  Began  1967. 

Further  Information:  Calvin  Short,  Director  of  Instruction,  Bin  1060,  Silver  City  Consoli- 
dated Schools,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico  8806 1 . 

New  York 


NEW  YORK  (1):  The  Bilingual  School 

Languages:  English  — Spanish 

Level:  Preprimary  — Elementary  (K  - grade  5) 

Remarks:  Began  all  grades  simultaneously  in  1968,  with  approximately  5 percent  of  time  in 
second  language  in  K,  moving  toward  50  percent  by  grade  6.  Language  of  various 
subjects  alternates  from  year  to  year. 

Further  Information:  Hem5n  LaFontaine,  Principal,  The  Bilingual  School,  P.S.  25,  811  East 

149th  Street,  Bronx,  New  York  10455. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (2):  Bilingual  Science  Program 
Languages:  English  — Spanish 


* 
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Level:  Secondary 

Remarks:  Regular  New  York  City  science  curriculum  materials  taught  (or  in  some  cases 
provided  to  individual  students)>in  Spanish.  Involves  about  1,000  students  in  10 
junior  highs  and  two  intermediate  schools. 

Further  Information:  Carmen  S.  Sanguientti,  bilingual  Science  Program  Coordinator,  Board 

of  Education  of  the  City\of  New  York,  131  Livingston  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York  1 1201.  , * 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (3):  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville 

Languages:  English  - Spanish 

Level:  Preprimary  — Elementary  (K  - grade  5) 

Remarks:  Initial  stress  (K--2)  on  mother  tongue  for  each  group,  other  languages  oral.  In  3-5, 
instruction  mixed  for  Spanish-speakers;  45  minutes  daily  Spanish  for  English 
speakers.  Parental  involvement.  Began  1968. 

Further  Information:  Luis  Fuentes,  Principal,  P.S.  155-K,  1355  Herkimer  Street,  Brooklyn, 

New  York  11233. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (4):  The  Fleming  School 

Languages:  English  — French 

Level:  Preprimary  - Elementary  (nursery  - grade  8) 

Remarks:  Private.  Aims  to  make  English-speaking  children  bilingual.  In  N-l,  half  day  in 
French  language  arts,  in  2-8,  90  minutes  a day  in  French  including  language  arts 
and  physical  education.  Reading  taught  first  in  French  (K),  then  in  English  (1). 
Began  1957. 

* * 

Further  Information:  Mrs.  Douce  Fleming  Correa,  The  Fleming  School,  35  East  62nd  Street, 

New  York,  New  York  10021. 


f 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (5):  St.  Sergius  High  School 
Languages:  English  - Russian 
Level:  Secondary  (grades  7-12) 

Remarks:  Private  coeducation  college  preparatory.  Half  of  students  are  of  Russian  extraction, 
but  all  speak  English.  Russian  as  foreign  language  for  non-Russian-speaking  stu- 
' dents  required  four  years;  Russian-speaking  study  at  grade  level  in  both  languages. 
Further  Information:  E.  L.  Charrier,  Director  of  Studies,  St.  Sergius  High  School,  1 190  Park 

Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10028. 

.1 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (6):  East  Harlem  Block  Schools 

Languages:  English  - Spanish 

Level:  Preprimary  (nursery  from  age  3) 

Remarks:  ' Children  free  to  use  either  language.  Simultaneous  activities  in  both.  Spanish  also 
used  occasionally  in  grades' 1-2.  Began  1965. 

Further  Information:  Tony  Ward,  Director,  East  Harlem  Block  Schools  Inc.,  94  East  y 1th 

Street,  New  York,  New  York.  * 

\ ' 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (7):  U.  N.  International  School 
Languages:  English  — French 

o 

I 1 * 
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Levei:  Preprimary  — Secondary  (K  - grade  12  or  International  Baccalaureate) 

Remarks:  FivQ  private  schools;  75  percent  are  children  of  diplomats.  Approximately  equal 
' use  of  English  and  French  in  early  grades,  then  somewhat  more  Englishh. 

i 

Further  Information:  Desmond  Cole,  Director,  U.N.  International  School,  418  E.  54th 

Street,  New  York,  New.  York. 

Oklahoma 

STILWELL:  Adair  County  Dependent  Schools 
Languages:  English  — Cherokee 
Level:  Preprimary  (ages  2-5) 

Remarks:  Exploratory  program  March  1968-May  1969  begun  through  South  Central  Region- 
al Educational  Laboratory.  Also  involved  mothers. 

Further  Information:  E L.  Hallford,  Superintendent,  Adair  County  Dependent  Schools, 

County  Court  House,  Stilwell,  Oklahoma  74960. 

i . t- 

Texas 

BANDERA:  Bandera  School 
Languages:  English  — Spanish 

Level:  Elementary  (grade  1)  • 

Remarks:  Language  arts  and  math  in  first  language.  Remainder  of  day  in  English  for  all. 

Began  1966. 

•Further  Information:  Marvin  C.  Schnelle,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Box  727,  Bandera, 

Texas  78003. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI41):  Corpus, Christi  Independent  School  District 

Languages:  English  — Spanish 

Level:  Preprimary  — Elementary  (K  — 2) 

Remarks:  Ninety-eight  percent  of  children  Spanish-speaking.  Language  arts  and  art  in  both 

* languages;  math,  science,-  and  social  studies  in  English  with  Spanish  used  as  need- 
ed. Began  1 967. 

' 3 1 

Further  Information:  Dan  McLendon  or  Antonio  P6rez,  Corpus  Christi  Independent  School 

District,  Box  110,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  78403. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  (2) : Dos  Mundos  School 
Languages:  English  — Spanish 
Level:  Preprimary  (nursery  — K) 

Remarks:  Private.  Approximately  equal  time  in  each  language.  Structured  instruction  plus 
play.  Began  1968. 

Further  Information:  James  Larick,  Director,  Dos  Mundos  School,  878  Oak  Park  Avenue, 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas  78408. 
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CREEDMOOR:  See  DELVALLE 


DEL  RIO:  Garfield  Elementary  School 
Languages:  English  — Spanish 
Level:  Elementary  (grade  1 ) 

Remarks:  Language  arts,  music  and  physical  education  taught  in  Spanish.  Forty-five  minutes 
a day  to  both  English-speaking  and  Spanish-speaking  children.  Bilingual  teachers. 
Further  Information:  R.  J.  Waddell,  Principal,  Garfield  Elementary  School,  Del  Rio,  Texas. 

DEL  VALLE:  Creedmoor  Elementary  School 

Languages:  English  — Spanish 

Level:  Elementary  (grades  1-5)  * 

Remarks:  Ungraded.-  Spanish  language  arts  one  hour  a day  (as  first  or  second  language  for 
respective  groups);  remainder  of  day  approximately  equal  time  each  language. 
. Began  1967.  " •' 

Further  Information:  Mrs.  Frances  Vargas,  Director,  Creedmoor  School,  Del  Valle,  Texas 

78617.  • * / 

V ■ * 

t 

EDINBURG:  Edinburg  Consolidated  Independent  School  District 

• * * 

Languages:  English  — Spanish  ' * 

Level:  Elementary  (grades  1-3)  . » 

Remarks:  Language  arts  in  Spanish  half  houf  a day/  All  participating  teachers  bilingual. 

Almost  all  children  in  these  seven  schools  speak  Spanish'.  Began  1965.  ... 

Further  Information:  Sam  Evins,  Superintendent,  Edinburg  Consolidated  Independent 

School  District,  Edinburg,  Texas. 

' 1 • ' ■ / * ' 

KINGSVILLE:  A and  I Bilingual  Program  • 

Languages:.  English  - Spanish 

Level:  College  • ■ * 

% .*  / 

. Remarks:  Courses  in  agriculture,  engineering,  and  business  administration  in  both  languages. 

■ 5 * Began- 1968. 

.Further  Information:  Mario  Benitez,  Bilingual  Program  Director,  Texas  A and  I University, 

« ? • ■ 

* Kingsville,  Texas.  * 

* 4 

LAJOYA:  La  Joya  Independent  School  District 

Languages:  English  — Spanish  , . * ’• 

Level:  Elementary  (grades  1-3)  _ 

Remarks-:  Approximately  equal  time  for  each  knguage  in  all  subjects.  Bilingual  teachers. 

^Almost  all  children  speak  Spanish.  Began  1-3  simultaneously  1968. 

Further  Information:  Arturo  Medina,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  LaJoya,  Texas  78560. 

LAREDO  (1):  United  Consolidated . 

Languages:  English  — Spanish 


Level: 'Elementary  (grades  1-3) 

Remarks:  District  bordering  the  city  of  Laredo.  Approximately  equal  time  in  each  language 
in  all  subjects.  Bilingual  teachers.  About  50  percent  of  the  children  are  Spanish- 
speaking. Began  1964.  , ' / 

Further  Information:  Harold  Brantley,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  United  Consolidated  Inde-  j 

pendent  School  District,  Box  826,  Del  Mar  Hills,  Laredo,  Texas  /8040. 

LAREDO  (2):  Laredo  City  Schools 

Languages:  English  — Spanish 

Level:  Elementary  (grades  1-6) 

Remarks:  Spanish  language  arts  35-45  minutes  a day,  plus  supportive  use  of  Spanish  as 
needed.  Began  1960. 

Further  Information:  Hermelinda  Ochoa,  Elementary  Curriculum  Director,  Laredo  Indepen- 
dent School  District,  1 702  Houston  Street,  Laredo,  Texas  78040. 


McALLEN:  Central  Elementary  School 
Languages:  English  — Spanish 
, Level:  Preprimary  — Elementary  (K  — grade  3) 

Remarks:  Program  especially  designed  for  Spanish-speaking  migrant  children,  concentrated  in 
this  school.  SEDL  materials  in  English  and  Spanish. 

Further  Information:  Tony  Garcia,  Principal,  Central  Elementary  School,  McAllen,  Texas. 

MISSION:  Mission  Public  Schools 
Languages:  English  — Spanish 

Level:  Elementary  (grades  1 and  3)  - 

Remarks:  All  children  in  program  are  Spanish-speakers.  Spanish  used  approximately  a third 
of  time.  Began  1 968. 

• * ' 'Further  Information:  Kenneth  White,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mission,  Texas  78572. 


SAN  ANTONIO  (1):  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District 
Languages:  English  — Spanish 

Level':  Elementary  (grades  1-5)  ■ o 

Remarks:  Use  of  Spanish  up  to  \xh  hours  a day  in  selected  experimental  classes  for  science, 
self-concept,  and  language  arts.  Initial  pilot  site  for  development  of  SEDL  ma- 
terials in  English  and  Spanish.  Began  1964. 

Further  Information:  Harold  Hitt,' Superintendent,  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District, 

San  Antonio,  Texas.' 


SAN  ANTONIO  (2):  Good  Samaritan  Center 
Languages:*  English  — Spanish 
Level:  Preprimayy  (nursery  and  K) 
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Remarks:  Private,  now  in  cooperation  with  SEDL.  Only  Spanish-speaking  children  admitted. 

Spanish  used  approximately  80  percent  of  time.  Structured  periods  of  15-20 
f minutes  each  in  Spanish  and  English.  Began  1965. 

Further  Information:  Mrs.  Gladys  R.  Blankenship  or  Shari  E.  Nedler,  Good  Samaritan  Center, 

1600  Saltillo  Drive,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78207. 

* 

SAN  ANTONIO  (3):  Harlandale 
Languages:  English  — Spanish 
Level:  Elementary  (grade  1) 

Remarks:  Language  arts  in  Spanish  Wz  hours  a day.  Bilingual  teachers.  Began  1966. 

Further  Information:  Callie  Smith,  Superintendent,  Harlandale  Independent  School  District, 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

SAN  ANTONIO  (4):  Edgewood 
Languages:  English  — Spanish 
Level:  Elementary  (grade  1 ) 

Remarks:  Spanish  language  arts  2 hours  a day,  plus  regular  curriculum  in  English.  Began 
1968. 

Further  Information:  Jos6  A.  Cardenas,  Superintendent,  Edgewood  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict, San  Antonio,  Texas  78237. 

SAN  MARCOS:  San  Marcos  Public  Schools 

f,  * 

Languages:  English  - Spanish 
Level:  Elementary  (grade  1) 

Remarks:  Limited  period  of  language  arts  in  Spanish.  Bilingual  teachers.  Began  1968. 

Further  Information:  Shannon  Doss,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 

ZAPATA:  Zapata  Public  Schools 

Languages:  English  — Spanish 

Level:  Preprimary  — Elementary  (K  — grade  2) 

Remarks:  Approximately  equal  time  in  each  language  in  K — 1 ; in  grade  2,  language  arts  in 

* 

both,  remainder  in  English.  Began  1966. 

Further  Information:  Antonio  Molina,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Zapata,  Texas  78076. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

WASHINGTON:  Washington  International  School 
Languages:  English  — Spanish,  English  — French 
Level:  Preprimary  — Elementary  (K  — grade  4) 

Remarks:  Private  ungraded.  One  track  is  English  — Spanish,  the  other  English  - French.  All 
teachers  native  speakers.  Children  study  half  day  in  English,  half  day  in  other 
language.  Began  1966. 

*J  1 .. 

further  Information:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Goodman,  Director,  Washington  International  School, 

321.1  Volta  Place,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  2007.  • ' 
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Virgin  Islands 


ST.  CROIX:  Charles  H.  Emanuel  School 

Languages:  English  — Spanish 

Level:  Preprimary  — Elementary  (K  — grade  2) 

Remark:  Half  day  in  children’s  first  language,  half  in  second.  In  K,  English-speaking  and 
Spanish-speaking  teachers  trade  sections.  In  grade  1,  teachers  are  bilingual.  In 
grade  2 both  patterns  are  used  (one  section  each). 

Further  Information:  Mrs.  Evelyn  Williams,  Principal,  Charles  H.  Emanuel  School,  Kingshill, 

St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  00840. 

Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands 

SAIPAN,  etc.:  Trust  Territory  Schools 

Languages:  English  — local  languages  (e.g.,  Chamorro) 

Level:  Elementary 

Remarks:  Administrative  Directive  No.  67-4,  dated  20  June  1967,  directs  that  all  children  of 
this  Trust  Territory  are  to  be  made  literate  in  their  local  language  and  English 
taught  as  a second  language.  Main  language  of  instruction  is  English. 

Further  Information:  Office  of  High  Commissioner,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 

Saipan,  Mariana  Islands  96950. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The  reader  may  need  an  explanation  of  the  following  abbreviations  and. acronyms: 

ESL  = English  ^s  a second  language.  For  non-English-speakers  this  is  the  English 
component  of  a bilingual  program.  The  first  language  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
non-English-speaking  children. 

• ( 

FLICS  = Foreigh  Languages  Innovative  Curricula  Studies.  A Ford  Foundation 
supported  center  at  Ann  Arbor  for  the  development  of  curricula  and  materials  in 
foreign  languages.  Materials  are  under  development  in  Dutch  (Holland,  Michigan), 
French  (Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan),  Polish  (Orchard  Lake,  Michigan), and  Spanish  (Lan- 
sing, Michigan). 

SEDL  = Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory,  Austin,  Texas.  One 
of  fifteen  regional  laboratories  supported  principally  by  funds  from  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education.  SEDL  serves  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  has  under  development 
curricula,  materials,  and  evaluation  instruments  for  use  in  ESL  bilingual  programs 
(Spanish  and  eventually  French),  migrant  programs,  early  childhood  and  adult  educa- 
tion, and  such  subject  areas  as  science,  mathematics,  self-concept,  and  social  studies. 
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II.  PROGRAMS  FUNDED  FOR  1969-1970 

Arkansas 

GENTRY:  Gentry  School  District  No.  19 

Bilingual  Curriculum  Development  for  Cherokees 

Languages:  Cherokee,  English  OE  9 1-10  Approximate  grant:  $41,500 

Description:  Children  in.  the  first  grade  whose  mother  tongue  is  Cherokee  will  learn  about  the 
Cherokee  culture  while  they  are  taught  to  read  both  Cherokee  and  English.  A prelim- 
inary summer  session  will  afford  the  children  socialization  experiences  and  reading 
readiness  activities.  A curriculum  guide  for  the  mother  of  preschool  Cherokee  children 
will  be  developed  and  will  include  instructions  for  parent-child  activities  at  home 
designed  to  develop  number  concepts,  color,  shape  and  form  discrimination,  eye-hand 
coordination,  descriptive  language  skills,  listening  skills  and  storytelling  ability.  Mater- 
ials will  be  based  on  Cherokee  stories  to  give  the  children  a better  understanding  of 
their  history  and  heritage,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  see  the  written  form  of  familiar 
* oral  phases.  During  the  fall,  basic  reading  skills  will  be  developed  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  language  and  alphabet.  The  final  phase  of  the  project  will  empha- 
size the  continued  development  of  these  skills  as  the  children  develop  basic  skills  in  the 
English  language  and  alphabet.  Parents  and  other  members  of  the  community  have 
been  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  project  and  will  continue  to  be  involved  in 
program  operation. 

Students  served:  50,  Grades  K-l 

Area  served:  Gentry  School  District  No.  19 

Further  information:  Royal  R.  Osbum,  Project  Director,  P.  O.  Box  158,  Gentry,  Arkansas 
72734.(501)  736-2251 

Arizona 

NOGALES:  Nogales  Elementary  School  District  No.  1 

Nogales  Elementary  Bilingual  Project 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-1 16 

Description:  A bilingual  education  program  in  which  students  will  be  taught  in  both  Spanish 
and  English  will  begin  with  three  first  grade  classes.  Initially  about  75  percent  of  the 
classroom  instruction  will  be  conducted  in  Spanish  and  25  percent  in  English.  As  the 
children  become  more  proficient  in  the  second  language,  instruction  will  be  more 
evenly  balanced  between  the  two.  Classroom  teachers  and  aides  will  be  bilingual  and 
will  be  offered  preservice  and  inservice  training.  A liaison  educator  will  be  appointed  to 
foster  home-school  communication  and  school  community  advisory  committees  will  be 
established. 

Students  served:  107,  Grade  1 

Counties  served:  Santa  Cruz 

Further  information:  Wade  W.  Carpenter,  Project  Director,  402  Martinez  Street,  Nogales,  Ari- 
zona. 85621.  (602)  287-3626  , 
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PHOENIX:  Phoenix  Union  High  School  System,  District  210 

Phoenix  Union  Bilingual  Program 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-265  Approximate  grant:  $76,500 

Description:  A bilingual  education  program  will  be  initiated  for  100  high  school  students 
with  the  objective  of  expanding  it  to  include  a maximum  of  1,000  students.  The 
program,  which  will  cover  approximately  one-half  of  the  school  day,  will  include 
instruction  in  English,  Spanish,  and  social  studies.  During  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
students  will  be  free  to  select  courses  from  the  regular  high  school  curriculum.  Bilin- 
gual teacher  aides  will  assist  the  classroom  teachers  and  a bilingual  counselor  will  make 
home  visitations  and  provide  educational  and  vocational  counseling. 

Students  served:  100,  Grade  9 

Counties  served:  Maricopa 

Further  information:  Paul  Flath,  Project  Director,  225  North  Sixteenth  Street,  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona 85006.  (602)  252-8041 

*PHOENIX:  Wilson  Elementary  School  District  No.  7 

Individualizing  Bilingual,  Bicultural  Instruction 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  GE  97-66  Approximate  grant:  $26,500 

Description:  An  English  Oral  language  program,  a Spanish  oral  language  program,  and  a 

Spanish  language  arts  program  will  be  established  to  improve  the  teaching  of  English  to 
non-English-speaking  children  and  to  develop  and  improve  the  Spanish  language  skills 
of  both  Spanish  and  non-Spanish-speaking  children.  The  oral  English  program  will 
provide  non-English-speaking  children  and  Spanish-speaking  children  with  an  ability  to 
speak  fluent  English  and  to  comprehend  spoken  English.  Non-Spanish-speakirig  chil- 
dren and  Spanish-speaking  children  with  oral  language  deficiencies  will  be  given  oral 
Spanish  lessons.  The  Spanish  language  arts  program,  involving  listening,  speaking,  read- 
ing, writing,  and- spelling  skills,  will  be  offered  to  children  with  a basic  knowledge  of 
Spanish.  A team  of  four  teachers  working  with  one  full-time  and  five  part-time  aides, 
will  conduct  the  program.  They  Will  be  offered  both  preservice  and  inservice  training. 

Students  served:  100,  Grade  1 , 

Counties  served:  Maricopa 

Further  inform  ation:  Jack  Null,  Project  Director,  241 1 East  Buckeye  Road.,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
85043.(602)  273-1207 


TUCSON:  Tucson  Elementary  School  District  JSfo.  1 - 

Bilingual  Bicultural  Project 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-310  Approximate  grant:  $80,302 

Description:  A pilot  bilingual-bicultural  program  will  be  conducted  in  two  preschool  and 
three  first  grade  classes.  Preschool  children  and  their  parents  v/ill  meet  with  a bilingual 
teacher  and  a bilingual  aide  once  a week  for  a two-hour  session.  During  the  session, 
teachers  will  demonstrate  activities  and  equipment  easily  duplicated  at  home.  Materials 
will  be  loaned  to  the  parents  to  help  them  continue  the  preschool  experience’ until  the 
next  week.  First  grade  instruction  will  be  carried  out  in  Spanish  for  one-third  of  the 
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day,  and  in  English  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  A bilingual  representative  from  the 
community  will  be  employed  to  serve  as  a link  between  the  school  and  the  community 
and  to  encourage  parental  involvement  in  classroom  activities. 

Students  served:  450,  Grades  K-l 

Counties  served:  Pima 

Further  information:  Jewell  C.  Taylor,  Project  Director,  P.O.  Box  4040,  Tucson,  Arizona, 
* 85717.  (602)  79 1-6 1 29 

California 

BARSTOW:  Barstow  Unified  School  District 

Bilingual  Program  for  Primary  Children  and  Parents 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-227  Approximate  grant:  $36,500 

Description:  An  oral  language  development  program  aimed  at  bilingual  parents  and  their 
preschool,  kindergarten,  and  first  grade  children  in  three  school  districts  will  be  estab- 
lished in  an  area  composed  of  both  runt?  and  urban  sections  which  has  a large  Mexican 
American  community.  Nine  teachers  and  eleven  bilingual  teacher  aides  will  be  trained 
to  develop  a bilingual  developmental  language  program  which  uses  the  student’s  own 
language  in  an  oral  approach  designed  to  erase  as  early  as  possible  non-standard  speech 
patterns.  The  levels  of  the  children’s  language  development  in  both  Spanish  and  English 
will  be  identified  and  analyzed,  and  an  oral  development  program  will  be  established  to 
increase  vocabulary,  correct  punctuation,  and  develop  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
word  form.  Bilingual  aides  will  work  with  the  children’s  parents  and  with  students  of 
the  Continuation  School  in  oral  language  development.  Volunteer  parents  and  Contin- 
uation School  students  will  also  be  trained  to  take  amactive  part  in  the  program. 

Students  served : 259,  Grades  Preschool- 1 , Grades  7-12 

Counties  served:  San  Bernardino 

Further  Information:  M.  T.  Liljeblad,  Project  Director,  55 1 South  H Street,  Barstow,  Califor- 
nia 9231 1.  (714)  256-061 1 , 

m 

BRENTWOOD:  Brentwood  Union  School  District 

Brentwood  Bilingual  Education  Project  ‘ • 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-81  Approximate  grant:  $31,500 

Description:  A “buddy”  system  approach  designed  to  create  cultural  and  social  understand- 
ing will  be  used  in  a bilingual  demonstration  class  composed  of  third  and  fourth  grade 
Anglo  American  and  Mexican  American  children  in  a rural  area  which  has  many  chil- 
dren who  come  from  migrant  families.  Children  in  the  program  will  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  teacher  recommendations,  recorded  assessment,  and  a home  visit  made  by  the 
project  teacher  and  his  aide.  The  “buddy”  system  used  will  be  based  on  a sociograma- 
tic  device  applied  after  the  first  week  of  school.  The  teacher  and  his  aide,  both  of 
whom  will  be  bilingual,  will  develop  a behaviorally  oriented  instructional  package  for 
use  in  the  program.  Instruction  will  be  presented  through  the  simultaneous  utilization 
of  both  English  and  Spanish;  An  inservice  program  for  non-project  school  staff  will  be 
developed  to  acquaint  personnel  with  the  objectives  and  methods  of  the  project  and  to 


demonstrate  the  need  similar  modifications  of  overall  educational  programs.  Periodic 
home  visits  will  be  made,  and  regular  parent-school  personnel  meetings  will  be  held. 

Students  served:  25,  Grades  3-4 

Counties  served:  Contra  Costa 

Further  information:  James  L.  Scott,  Project  Director,  929  Second  Street,  Brentwood,  Cali- 
fornia 945 13.  (415)  634-3408 

*CALEXICO:  Calexico  Unified  School  District 

Calexico  Intercultural  Design 

Language  Spanish,  English  OE  97-279  Approximate  grant:  $ 125,500 

Description:  Social  studies  will  be  used  as  a vehicle  for  acculturation  in  a bilingual  program 
for  Anglo  American  and  Mexican  American  junior  high  school  students  from  a rural 
area.  Social  studies  areas  which  will  be  taught  bilingually  include  basic  study  skills, 
United  States  history,  world  geography,  and  the  California  State  requirements.  The 
language  arts  program  will  include  sequential  instruction  in  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  English  and  Spanish.  Students  will  be  regrouped  periodically  throughout  the 
year,  with  emphasis  on  small  group  and  individual  instruction.  Bilingual  teachers  and 
teacher  aides  will  conduct  the  program. 

Students  served.  1 80,  Grades  7-9 

Counties  served:  Imperial 

Further  information:  Julian  T.  Lopez,  Project  Director,  P.  O.  Box  792,  Calexico,  California 

92231.  (741)  357-1133 

\ 

CHULA  VlSTA:  Sweetwater  Union  High  School 

Project  Frontier 

Languages:  Spanish,  English.  OE  97-275  Approximate  grant:  $570,774 

Description:  Curriculum  redevelopment  will  be  the  major  emphasis  of  a comprehensive  bilin- 
gual education  program  which  will  eventually  affect  all  grades  in  five  urban  school 
districts.  With  Spanish-speaking  children,  Spanish  will  be  used  as  needed  for  concept 

4 

development  selected  areas  of  study.  The  program  will  also  seek  to  develop  these 
children’s  literacy  in  Spanish  and  in  English  and  will  provide  courses  in  study  of  the 
history  and  culture  of  the  Spanish-speaking  world.  The  English-speaking  children  will 
study  Spanish  throughout  their  school  years  and  will  learn  about  Mexican  history  and 
culture  beginning  in  elementary  school.  Each  of  the  five  school  districts. involved  will 

.j.  - t 

analyze  and  revise  one  area  of  the  curriculum.  Districts  will  also  exchange  program 
materials  for  implementation  in  all  participating  schools.  A cooperative,  in-depth  inser- 
vice, education  program  will  be  developed  for  project  teachers,  aides  and  administrators 
and  will  emphasize  the  nature^and  educational  problems  of  Mexican  American  chil- 
dren, Mexican  culture,  strategies  for  improving  home/community/school  relationships, 
applied  linguistics,  techniques,  methods  and  materials  for  teaching  English  as  a second 
language  and  for  teaching  subject  content  using  Spanish  as  the  medium  of  instruction, 
and  the  Spanish  language.  - * 

» 13  ** 

Students  served:  595,  Grades  Preschool- 12 

' V.  0 

Counties  served:  San  Diego 
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Further  information:  Joseph  Rindone,  Jr.,  District  Superintendent,  Sweetwater  Union  High 
School  District,  1 130  Fifth  Avenue,  Chula  Vista,  California  9201 1.  (714)  422-0171 

COMPTON:  Compton  City  School  District 

Compton  Elementary  Bilingual  Education  Plan 

i « 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-229  Approximate  grant:  $76,500 

Description:  The  native  language  abilities  of  Spanish-speaking  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
. children  in  an  inner-city  area  will  be  used  as'  the  primary  medium  of  instruction  until 
the  student  is  capable  of  working  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  A bilingual  teacher  and 
aide  will  teach  these  children  in  a special  classroom  containing  teaching  materials 
gathered  from  Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  will  be  modified  to  meet 
local  requirements.  In  this  classroom,  Spanish  will  be  used  as  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation for  a minimum  of  80  percent  of  the  day.  The  program  of  other  kindergarten 
classes  will  be  modified  to  include  Spanish  materials,  bilingual  aids,  and  instruction  in 
the  Spanish  language  and  heritage;  in  these  classes,  English  will  be  used  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  for  the  major  portion  of  the  day.  The  bilingual  teacher  and  the  other 
two  teachers  will  work  as  a team,- with  the  bilingual  teacher  working  in  Spanish  in  the 
English-speaking  classes  and  vice  versa.  Parents  may  also  choose  to  send  their  children 
to  standard  kindergarten  classes.  A bilingual  school  aide  will  assist  parents  in  under- 

- o 

standing  the  program  and  helping  their  children.  The  facilities  and  staff  of  the  commu- 
nity college  will  be  used  for  inservice  training  of  the  aides  which  will  be  directed  by  the 
project  coordinator.  The  same  format  will  be  used  at  the  first  grade  level  and  will  later 
..  be  extended  through  the  other  grades. 

Students  served:  166,  Grades  K-l 

Counties  served:  Los  Angeles 

Further  information:  Frank  M.  Goodman,  Project  Director,  604  S.  Tamarind  Street,  Comp- 
ton, California  90220.  (213)  537-2700 

EL  MONTE:  El  M<$ftte  Elementary  School  District 

El  Monte  Bilingual  Education  Project 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-125  Approximate  grant:  $51,000 

Description:  The  hypothesis  that  children  who  are  provided  with  early  verbal  stimulations 
will  follow  a normal  learning-growth  pattern  will  be  tested  in  a bilingual-bicultural 
program  for  Mexican  American  and  Anglo  American  kindergarten  children  from  an 
inner-city  area.  The  program  will  also  seek  to  determine  if  there  is  interference  from  the 

second  language  in  the  development  of  skills  in  the  native  language,  since  the  children 
will  be  learning  a=  second  language  in  addition  to  reinforcing  skills  in  their  native 
tongue.  The  children  will  participate  in  learning  activities  which  will  provide  develop- 
ment in  the  skills  of  both  languages,  improve  perceptual  motor  growth,  and  aid  in  the 
development  of  positive  self-images  and  the  elimination  of  intercultural  bias.  The  mix- 
ing of  the  children  in  the  classroom  and  outside  of  the  structured  learning  situation  is 
designed  to  develop  spontaneity  of  expression  and  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
differences  between  cultures  and  that  these  differences  enrich  the  total  community. 
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Program  staff  and  resources  will  include  one  bilingual-bicultural  teacher,  one  bilingual 
teacher  aide,  one  monolingual  English-speaking  aide,  parents,  older  children  working  as 
tutors,  and  community  organizations.  Parent  education  will  also  be  provided  by  the 
program. 

Students  served:  30,  Grade  K 

Counties  served:  Los  Angeles 

Further  information:  William.  Oster,  Project  Director,  3540  N.  Lexington  Avenue,  El  Monte, 
California  91731.  (213)  444-7781,  Ext.  12 

& ' 

FRESNO:  Fresno  City  Unified  School  District 

Bilingual-Bicultural  Title  VII  Proposal 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-283  Approximate  grant:  $101,500 

Description:  Development  of  the  competence  needed  to  employ  two  linguistic  systems  sepa- 
rately and  consciously  as  mediums  not  only  for  speaking,  but  also  for  thinking  will  be 
the  core  of  a curriculum-oriented  program  being  developed  to  serve  inner-city  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  school  children  in  an  area  with  a large  Mexican  American 
community.  The  curriculum  will  be  redesigned  for  all  elementary  grades,  beginning 
with  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  and  will  include  instruction  in  English  as  a sec- 
ond Language,  lessons  conducted  in  Spanish  in  specified  subject  areas,  and  reinforce- 
ment of  English  through  other  subject  matter  instruction.  Those  conducting  the  pro- 
gram will  include  a resource  teacher,  a teacher  who  also  serves  as  a liaison  between 

♦ school  and  community,  three"  bilingual  teachers,  and  five  bilingual  aides.  Inservice 
training  will  be  provided  for  those. involved  in  the  program.  Parents  will  be  consulted 
before  children  are  selected  for  the  program,  and  activities  designed  to  maintain  their 
support  will  be  initiated.  These  will  include  a “Dad’s  Club”  and  a close  home-school 
liaison  designed  to  both  inform  parents  and  obtain  information  from  them  about  the 
progress  of  the  program. 

Students  served:  1 10,  Grades  K-7 

Counties  served:  Fresno 

Further  information:  Harry  C.  Allison,  Project  Director,  3132  E.  Fairmont  Street,  Fresno, 
California  93721.  (209)  2244350 

' FRESNO:  Fresno  County  School  „ 

Learning  and  Communicating  Bilingually 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-135  Approximate  grant:  $151,500 

Description:  The  kindergarten  and  elementary  school  curriculums  will  be  redesigned  in  a rural 
community  which  includes  a peculation  continuum  ranging  from  immigrant  Mexican 
to  Mexican  American,  to  Anglo  American,  The  restructuring  of  the  curriculum  is 
designed  to  raise  the  school  success  potential  of  the  Mexican  American  child  to  that  of 
national  norms  by  the  fourth  grade  and  to  develop  his  ability  to  function  successfully 
in  and  through  two  languages.  It  will  also  be  designed  to  increase  the  academic  achieve- 
ment level  of  non-Spanish-speaking  children.  Learning  activities  will  stress  development 
in  kindergarten  and  first  grade  children  of  the  competence  needed  to  employ  two 
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linguistic  systems  separately  and  consciously  as  mediums  not  only  for  speaking  but  also 
for  thinking.  As  a means  of  achieving  this  competence,  perceptual  skills  will  be  devel- 
oped, and  special  emphasis  w;11  be  placed  on  the  development  of  auditory  skills.  The 
curriculum  will  include  English  as  a second  Language,  lessons  conducted  in  Spanish  in 
specified  subject  ^reas,  and  reinforcement  of  English  through  other  subject  matter 
instruction.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  will  be  included  in  the  first  year  of  the 
program,  with  other  grades  being  added  in  ensuing  years.  Each  pilot  curriculum  will  be 
revised  after  the  first  year  for  subsequent  use.  Bilingual  teachers  and  teacher  aides  will 
condu  ct  the  program,  and  preservice  and  inservice  training  will  be  provided  for  them. 
The  children’s  parents  will  receive  information  about  the  project  and  its  objectives  and 
will  be  encouraged  to  serve  as  program  aides.  Training  will  also  be  provided  for  inter- 
ested parents  to  enable  them  to  teach  their  preschool  children  English,  while  they  are 
learning  the  language. 

Students  served:  200,  Grades  K-6 

Counties  served:  Fresno 

Further  information:  Ernest  A.  Poore,  Project  Director,  2314  Mariposa,  Fresno,  California 
93721.(209)  268-6011 

HAWAIIAN  GARDENS:  ABC  Unified  School  District 

Portuguese  Bilingual  Demonstration  Project 

Languages:  English,  Portuguese  OE  97-272  Approximate  grant:  $33,500 

Description:  Portuguese  literary  contributions  will  be  used  in  bilingual  classes  in  Grades  K-12 
in  three  urban  schools  as  a basis  for  cultural  understanding,  and  Portuguese  Americans 
will  be  used  as  guest  consultants  in  a program  which  will  incorporate  the  teaching  of 
Portuguese  and  English-speaking  students.  Emphasis  in  the  program  will  be  on  the 
development  of  communicative  arts  and  skills.  Portuguese  and  English  instructional 
materials  will  be  developed  and  tested,  and  a cultural  resource  center  will  be  estab- 
lished to  maintain  and  design  cultural  resource  materials  an^  instructional  support 
materials.  Placement  tests  will  also  be  developed  and  field  tested.  Monthly  meetings 
.will  be  held, for  project  teachers  and  aides,  and  specialized  summer  workshop  training 
will  be  available  to  project  personnel  and  interested  administrators  and  teachers.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  community  will  be  included  in  the  program  advisory  committee,  and 
monthly  meetings  will  be  held  with  the  parents  of  participating  students  and  other 

ft 

interested  persons.  - 

Students  served:  392,  Grades  K-12 

Counties  served:  Los  Angeles 

Further  information:  Charles  J.  Acosta,  Project  Director,  21815  South  Norwalk  Boulevard, 
Hawaiian  Gardens,  California  90715.  (213)  860-3311,  Ext.  366 

3 

HEALDSBURG:  Healdsburg  Union  Elementary  School  District 

Bilingual  Education  English-Spanish 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-65  Approximate  grant:  $26,500 

Description:  Twenty-five  first  grade  children,  ..nineteen  Mexican  American  and  six  Anglo 
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American,  who  seem  able  to  successfully  assimilate  instruction  in  English  and  Spanish 
over  the  course  of  the  school  year,  will  be  selected  to  participate  in  the  pilot  project.  A 
similar  group  will  be  selected  as  a control  group.  The  control  group  will  receive  stan- 
dard instruction  while  the  project  group  receives  subject  matter  instruction  in  English 
and  experience  instruction  in  Spanish.  Other  grade  level  teachers  will  receive  inservice 
training  during  the  year  so  that  they  may  continue  the  program  throughout  Grade  1 in 
the  second  year.  Plans  are  to  implement  the  program  progressively,  one  grade  level  a 
year,  unti]  bilingual  instruction  is  offered  through  Grade  6.  Project  components  include 
the  instructional  program,  inservice  training  for  the  staff,  auxiliary  services  to  assist  in 
selecting  students  and  providing  for  evaluation,  and  parent  involvement  through  var- 
ious means. 

Students  served:  25,  Grade  1 • 

Counties  served:  Sonoma  , 

Further  information:  John  S.  Kateley,  343  Healdsburg  Avenue,  Healdsburg,  California 
95448.(707)  433-5571 

LA  PUENTE:  Hudson  School  District  * ■ 

Bilingual  Understanding  of  Educational  Needs  of  Others  (BUENO) 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-217  Approximate  grant:  $205,264 
Description:  All  segments  of  the  Mexican  American  community  in  an  urban  area  will  be  aided 
by  a program  aimed  at  elementary  school  children,  high  school  students,  and  adults. 
Children  in  kindergarten  and  Grades  1-3  will  receive  standard  elementary  school 
instruction  in  English,  with  supplementary  instruction  in  Spanish.  The  children  w;ll 
receive  additional  help  in  reading  and  vocabulary,  writing  and  test  taking,  and  achieving 
confidence  in  handling  abstract  concepts  through  individual  and  small  group  instruc- 
tion, and  additional  tutoring  in  and  out  of  school  will  also  be  available  to  them. 
Mexican  American  high  school  students  who  have  been  identified  as  potential  dropouts 
will  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  be  employed  as  tutors  in  the  elementary  school 
program.  They  will  receive  pre-  and  inservice  training  and  teacher  assistance  to  aid 
them  in  their  tutoring.  Mexican  American  adults  will  be  recruited,  employed  and 
trained  to  serve  as  aides  in  the  elementary  school  program.  To  broaden  the  cultural 
understanding  of  monolingual  English-speaking  children,  Spanish  will  be  taught  in  the 
elementary  schools  involved  in  the  program;  the  culture  and  productions  of  the  Mexican 
American  people  will  be  presented  in  some  literature,  social  studies  and  art  classes; 
children  will  engage  in  games,  singing  and  dance  reflecting  Mexican  American  culture; 
and  a Mexican  American  art  and  history  week  will  be  celebrated  by  children  and  their 
parents.  *■  Z ' 

Studelits  served:  1,120,  Grades  K-3  <* 

Counties  served:  Los  Angeles  . 

Further  information:  Frank  W.  K^ohane,  Project  Director,  15959  East  Gale  Avenue,  La 
JPuente,  California  91745.  (213)  333-2201 
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LOS  NIETOS:  Los  Nietos  Elementary  School  District 

Bilingual-Bicultural  Experience  for  Children,  Parents,  and  Teachers  in  the  Los  Nietos  School 

District  j 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-132  Approximate  grant:  $81,500 

Description:  Three-year-old  Mexican  American  children,  their  parents,  and  their  teachers  will 
• be  involved  in  learning  activities  designed  to  foster  mutual  understanding  among  all 
members  of  the  project  and  the  urban  community  at  large.  The  children  will  partici- 
pate in  a nursery  school  program  in  which  teachers  will  use  English  about  50  percent  of 
the  school  day.  The  children  will  be  involved  in  learning  experiences  which  will  help, 
them  develop  understanding  of  their  environment  and  the  ability  to  use  language  as  a 
tool  for  labeling,  ordering,  and  manipulating  stimuli  in  that  environment.  Teachers, 
aides  and  parents  will  participate  together  in  a series  of  classes  conducted  in  English 
and  Spanish  at  a nearby  college  which  will  consist  of  instruction  about  Mexican  Ameri- 
' can  culture,  Mexican  culture,  Califrnia  culture,  community  resources,  and  child  growth 
. and  development. -Parents  and  teachers  will  also  visit  places  of  interest  and  value  in 
promoting  knowledge  and  understanding. 

Students  served:  30,  Grade  Preschool 

Counties  served:  Los  Angeles 

Further  information:  Martha  S.  Hittinger,  Project  Director,  P.  O.  Box  2006,  Los  Nietos, 
‘ California,  90606. 


tfOLIVEHURST:  Marysville  Joint  Unified  School  District 
Bilingual  Instructional  Program 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-75  Approximate  grant:  $70,500 

Description:  Literacy  in  Spanish  will  be  fostered  through  oral-written  language  activities  and 
through  instruction  in  arithmetic,  sconce,  social  studies,  art,  music,  and  literature.  At 
the  same  time,  proficiency  in  oral  English  will  be  developed  through  infprmal  class- 
room  activities  and  individualized  reading  instruction.  Extensive  out-of-school  exper- 
iences will  be  used  to  illustrate  and  clarify  concepts  acquired  in  the  classroom.  Inser- 
vice training  will  include  two  study  programs— one  on  teaching  the  bilingual  child  and 
one  on  teaching  reading  to  Spanish-speaking  pupils0 
Students  served:  200,  Grades  1-8 
Counties  served:  Yuba 

Further  information:  Eleanor  Thonis,  Project  Director,  Yuba  County  Reading-Learning  Cen- 
ter, 1 1 th  and  Powerline  Road,  Olivehurst,  California  95901.  (9 1 6)  743- 1 849 


POMONA:  Pomona  Unified  School  District 

Bilingual  Leadership  Through  Speech  and  Drama 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-33  Approximate  grant:  $30,500 

Description:  Dramatic  arts  and  speech  training  in  Spanish  and  English  will  be  stressed  in  a 

program  for  Mexican  American  students  in  an  inner-city  which  is  also  designed  to 
strengthen  their  self-images  and  develop  their  leadership  abilities,  as  well  as  to  improve 
their  language  ability.  Two  bilingual  instructors  will  work  with  each  class,  one  a teacher 
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with  unusual  English  language  competencies.  Dramatic  arts  interpretation  relevant  to 
{ oral  language  use  of  Spanish  and  English  will  comprise  one  semester  of  the  program, 

and  the  development  of  public  speaking  leadership  qualities  in  English  and  Spanish  will 
comprise  the  second  semester  of  the  program.  Spanish-spesking  teacher  aides  will  serve 
with  each  classroom  teacher.  Tape  recorders  will  be  used  for  listening  and  practicing 
oral  communication  skills;  and  field  trips  will  be  made  to  plays,  television  stations,  and 
public  debates  and  panels.  Personnel  of  the  Padua.  Hills  Theater,  a local  Mexican 
culture  and  drama  center,  will  be  used  as  resource  persons,  as  well  as  Mexican  Ameri- 
can community  members  and  school  district  personnel. 

Students  served:  105,  Grades  7-8 
Counties  served:  Los  Angeles 

-Further  information:  Farrett  C.  Nichols,  800  South  Carey  Avenue,  Pomona,  California 
91766.  (714)  623-5251,  Ext.  400  ' 

REDWOOD  CITY:  Redwood  City  School  District 
Pilot  Bilingual  Program  for  Grade  One 

Languages:  Spanish,  .English  OE  97-1 41  Approximate  grant:  $26,500 

Description:  A target  group  of  twenty  Spanish-speaking  children  and  ten  English-speaking 
children  will  be  grouped  as  a classroom  unit  and  will  be  instructed  in  the  development 
of  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  skills  in  both  their  native  language  and  the  second 
language;  the  development  of  academic  skills  in  their  mother  tongue;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  social  science  skills  in  both  languages.  Individual  learning  episodes  will  be 
, developed  and  tested  by  project  staff. 

Students  served:  30,  Grade  1 • 

Counties  served:  San  Mateo 

Further  information:  Jim  W.  Abbott,  Project  Director,  400  Duane  Street,  Redwood  City, 
California  94062.  (415)  365-1550  . 

SACRAMENTO:  Sacramento  City  Unified  School  District 
Early  Childhood  Bilingual  Education 

Description:  Bilingual  instruction  in  language  arts  conceptual  development  and  social  studies 
conceptual  development-enriched  with  extensive  multicultural  experiences-will  be 
provided  for  preschool,  kindergarten  and  first  grade  students!  Parental  involvement  will 
'•  be  encouraged  by  conducting  training  sessions  which  will  enable  parents  to  assist  their 
children. at  home,  and  by  using  volunteer  parent  aides  within  the  classroom. 

Students  served:  260,  Grades  Preschool- 1 
Counties  served:  Sacramento 

•Further  information:  John  J.  Mamola,  Director,  Compensatory  Education,  Sacramento  City 
Unified  School  District,  P.  O.  Box  2271,  Sacramento,  California  95810.  (916) 

" ■ 444-6060,  Ext.  346.  . . 

ST.  HELENA:  St.  Heleita  Unified  Schools 
Project  Bilingual  Education:  Adelante!  ’ 
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Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-220  Approximate  grant:  $22,500 

Description:  A bilingual  teacher  and  a bilingual  aide  will  develop  and  teach  a four-part  high 
school  curriculum  which  will  include  courses  in  the  humanities,  social  studies,  and 
science  taught  in  Spanish  and  English,  and  courses  in  English  as  a second  language.  Also 
included  will  be  an  honors  course  in  humanities  taught  in  Spanish;  a course  in  Spanish 
communication  skills  for  Spanish-speaking  students;  and  a tutoring  program  providing 
individual  instruction  in  courses  such  as  math,  science,  and  vocational  education.  Inser- 
vice training,  community  involvement,  and  continuing  evaluation  activities  are  planned. 
During  the  second  year,  the  project  will  add  an  elementary  school  component. 

Students  served:  55,  Grades  9-12 

Counties  served:  Napa 

„ Further  information:  William  K.  Noble,  Project  Director,  Secondary  School  Level,  473  Main, 
St.  Helena,  California  94574.  (707)  963-3604;  Margaret  Hall,  Project  Director,  Elemen- 
tary School  Level.  1325  Adams,  St.  Helena,  California  94574.  (707)  963-2140 


SALINAS:  Gonzales  Union  High  School  District 
Gonzales  ESL/Bilingual  Project 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-158  Approximate  grant:  $26,500 
Description:  Meeting  the  special  educational,  social  and  personal  needs  of  Mexican  American 
high  school  students  whose  families  have  recently  immigrated  into  an  agricultural  area 
is  the  goal  of  a program  that  is  designed  to  help  these  students  acquire  knowledge  that 
is  relevant  and  immediately  useful  both  to  them  and  to  their  families.  Classes  in 
English  as  a second  language  will  be  continued,  and  bilingual  courses  will  be  revised  and 
expanded  to  include  Spanish,  basic  mathematics,  communication  skills,  library  skills, 
vocational  orientation,  consumer  mathematics,  geography,  and  general  orientation  to 
life  in  the  United  States.  Classes  will  be  geared  to  individual  pacing  and  progress  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible.  Three  bilingual  teachers  will  conduct  the  classes,  and  preser- 
vice and  inservice  training  will  be  provided  for  them  by  specialists  in  bilingual  educa- 
tion, different  subject  areas  and  education  of  the  disadvantaged  and  by  consultants 
who  are  expert  in  developing  individualized  instructional  materials. 

Students  served:  50,  Grades  7-12 
Counties  served:  Monterey 

Further  information:  Joseph  P.  Licano,  Project  Director,  400  A Mesa  Road,  Salinas,  Califor- 
nia 93901.  (408)  455-1771 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

Chinese  Bilingual  Pilot  Program 

Languages:  Chinese,  English  OE  97-221  Approximate  grant:  $51,500 

Description:  A pilot  class  of  twenty-five  first  grade  students  with  a bilingual  teacher  and 
paraprofessional  will  be  the  first  step  toward  building  a full  scale  bilingual  program  for 
grades,  kindergarten  to  twelfth.  The  curriculum  will  be  designed  by  a gioup  of  special- 
ists and  consultants  and  will  include  a variety  of  teaching  strategies,  styles,  and  mater- 
ials. Activities  will  include  intensive  audiolingual  drills  in  English  and  Cantonese,  a 
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nongraded  reading  program,  a remedial  reading  program  and  literature,  social  studies, 
science,  mathematics,  and  writing  programs.  A bilingual  library  for  students  and  teach- 
ers and  an  afterschool  tutoring  program  using  older  students  and  adults  will  be  intro- 
duced. 

Students  served:  25,  Grade  1 

Counties  served:  San  Francisco 

Further  information:  Robert  E.  Jenkins,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District,  135  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California  94102.  (415) 
863-4680  ; 


SANGER:  Sanger  Unified  School  District 

Instructional  Program  in  Bilingual  Education 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-137  Approximate  grant:  $51,500 

Description:  A program  emphasizing  the  development  of  coordinate  bilingualism -the  ability 
to  employ  two  linguistic  systems  separately  and  consciously  as  mediums  for  speaking 
and  thinking-will  be  established.  The  curriculum  will  include  an  English  as  a second 
language  component  as  well  as  lessons  conducted  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  In 
general,  those  areas  in  which  a student  must  succeed  in  high  school  and  college,  for 
example  mathematics,  will  be  taught  in  English  wh)le  areas  which  the  student  might 
associate  with  his  own  background,  for  example  native  literature,  will  be  taught  in 
Spanish.  The  program  will  begin  at  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  level,  with  a new 
level  being  added  each  year. 

Students  served:  45,  Grades  K-l 

Counties  served:  Fresno 

Further  information:  Olin  C.  Mosher,  Jr.,  1801  7th  Street,  Sanger,  California  93657.  (209) 
875-6525 


SANTA  ANA:  Santa  Ana  Unified  School  District 
Bilingual  Preschool  Program 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-173  Approximate  grant:  $246,500 
Description:  Three-  and  four-year-old  children  will  receive  instruction  in  Spanish  and  English 
while  their  adult  representatives  (someone  from  the  child’s  home  18  years  or  older) 
observe.  The  adults  will  be  given  instruction  in  learning  English  and/or  Spanish  and 
understanding  American  and/or  Mexican  culture  while  their  children  are  taught  and 
cared  for  by  teacher  aides;  Provisions  will  be  made  for  younger  children  so  thatu  the 
adults  may  participate  in  the  program.  Classroom  sessions  will  last  for  thre0  hours,  with 
two  hours  devoted  to  instruction  for  the  children  and  one  hour  to  adult  instruction. 
Students  served:  90,  Grade  Preschool  ■ ! 

Counties  served:  Orange  | 

Further  information:  Gerald  Lance,  Administrative  Assistant,  Federal  Programs,  Santa  Ana 
Unified  School  District,  1405  French  Street,  Santa  Ana,  California  9270L  (714) 
547-5921. 


SANTA  BARBARA:  Santa  Barbara  County  Schools 
Santa  Barbara  County  Bilingual  Project 
Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-200  Approximate  grant:  $76,500 

Description:  Teaching  strategies,  methods,  and  materials  will  be  redesigned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  whose  dominant  language  is  Spanish.  Preservice  and  inservice  training  for 
teachers  and  aides  will  acquaint  them  with  instructional  materials  and  teaching  strate- 
gies and  will  prepare  them  for  field  testing  newly  developed  materials  in  their  class- 
rooms. Baseline  data  on  the  target  group  of  Mexican  American  children  will  be  estab- 
lished to  facilitate  the  screening  and  grouping  of  these  children  and  to  insure  that 
project  activities  will  be  relevant  to  their  needs.  A community  advisory  structure  will 
assist  in  various  project  components. 

Students  served:  170,  Grades  K-8 
Counties  served:  Santa  Barbara 

Further  information:  Susan  T.  Flores,  Project  Director,  4400  Cathedral  Oaks  Road,  Santa 
, Barbara,  California  93105.  (805)  964-471 1 


SANTA  CLARA:  Santa  Clara  County  Office  of  Education 

Spanish  Dame  School 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-103  Approximate  grant:  $81,500 

Description:  Groups  of  five  three-  and  four-year-old  Spanish-speaking  children  will  be 
instructed  in  their  homes  by  bilingual  teachers  who  are  specially  trained  members  of 
the  community.  These  teachers  also  will  spend  one  hour  each  week  showing  the 
mother  of  each  child  how  to  use  the  materials  to  further  help  her  child.  Two  lead 
teachers  will  provide  continuous  inservice  training  in  evaluating  student  progress  and  in 
developing  curriculum  and  materials.  In  addition,  each  lead  teacher  and  four  aides  will 
be  equipped  with  a van  specially  designed  as  a traveling  workshop. 

Students  served:  40,  Grade  Preschool 

Counties  served:  Santa  Clara 

Further  information:  Glenn  W.  Hoffmann,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Santa  Clara 
County  Office  of  Education,  70  West  Hedding  Street,  Santa  Clara,  California  95110. 
(408)  299-2131  9 


SANTA  PAULA:  Santa  Paula  School  District 
Santa  Paula  Bilingual  Education  Program 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-169  Approximate  grant:  $71,500 
Description:  A curriculum,  stressing  the  authentic  presentation  of  Mexican  American  culture, 
will  be  designed  with  the  help  of  local  artists  and  artisans.  Faculty  members  will  be 
given  inservice  training  in  activities  and  materials  relevant  to  language  development, 
with  a special  emphasis  on  early  childhood  education.  The  diagnosis  and  prescription 
process  will  be  improved  through  inservice  training,  for  staff  and  through  the  employ- 
ment of  three  full  time  specialists.  A community  liaison  specialist  will  design  and 
develop  strategies  for  involving  parents  and  the  community  in  school  activities. 
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Students  served:  1,200,  Grade  Preschool 

Counties  served:  Ventura  ’ • 

Further  information:  Leonard  Heid,  Project  Director,  P.  O.  Box  710,  Santa  Paula,  California 
93060.(805)  525-2182  1 


* STOCKTON:  Stockton  Unified  School  District 
A Demonstration  Bilingual  Education  Program 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-282  Approximate  grant:  $150,500  0 

Description:  Individualized  bilingual  instruction  will  be  provided  in  two  elementary  schools, 
using  the  Ott  program  materials  for  teaching  science  and  social  science  concepts  as  the 
core  of  the  curriculum.  Ongoing  inservice  training  will  be  conducted  by  an  expert  on 
the  Ott  materials  and  strategies.  Parents  will  participate  in  an  organized  task  force 
* whose  members  will  be  paid  to  prepare  materials,  disseminate  information,  and  assist 
• the  project  staff.  Parents  also  will  participate  informally  in  classroom  activities. 
Students  served:  695,  Grades  Preschool-3 
Counties  served:  San  Joaquin 

Further  information:  Richard  Valenzuela,  Project  Director,  701  North  Madison  Street,  Stock- 
ton,  California  95202.  (209)  466-391 1 


UKIAH:  Ukiah  Unified  School  District 

Ukiah  Indian,  Mexican  American  Bilingual-Bicultural  Program 

Languages:  Porno  (American-Indian  dialect),  Spanish,  English  OE  97-178  Approximate 
grant:  $63,000 

Description:  An  experimental  bilingual-bicultural  curriculum  for  elementary  school  American 
Indian  and  Mexican  American  children  will  be  developed  and  tested  in  a rural  school 
district.  Instruction  in  Indian  and  Mexican  art  and  culture  and  heritage  will  be  included 
in  the  curriculum,  in  addition  to  standard  subjects;  the  standard  curriculum  will  also  be 
modified  to  make  it  more  relevant  to  the  different  cultures,  habits  and  behavior  pat- 
terns of  the  children.  Mexican  American  children  will  receive  instruction  both  in  Span- 
ish and  in  English,  Indian  children  will  be  taught  one  of  the  basic  Porno  dialects,  and 
other  participating  children  will  have  the  choice  of  learning  either  language.  Individual- 
ized instruction  and  cross-age  teaching  will  be  used  in  the  program.  Mexican  American 
and  Indian  parents  will  be  trained  to  serve  as  program  aides.  They  will  then  help 
identify  the  problems  and  educational  needs  of  the  children  so  that  appropriate  correc- 
tive measures  can  be  implemented;  they  will  also  contact  other  parents  to  encourage 
them  to  participate  in  adult  education  classes  and  other  available  activities. 

Students  served:  35,  Grades  K-6 

Area  served:  Ukiah  Unified  School  District 

Further  information:  Jose  de  la  Pena,  Co-Project  Director,  199  N.  Highland  Street,  Ukiah, 

California  95482.  (707)  462-8186 
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Colorado 


DENVER:  Denver  Public  Schools 
Primary  Bilingual  Education 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-108  Approximate  grant:  $101,500 
Description:  Central  city  Spanish-speaking  kindergarten  children  in  six  schools  will  partici- 
pate in  a pilot  program  which  will  later  be  extended  to  include  Grades  1-6.  Two 
itinerant  teachers,  working  with  the  team  of  regular  teachers,  will  develop  the  chil- 
dren’s speaking  and  listening  skills  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  Inservice  training  will 
be  provided  to  prepare  other  teachers  to  teach  the  Spanish  language  to  young  children. 
Appropriate  instructional  materials  will  be  purchased  for  the  program.  Parents  of  the 
children  will  participate  in  a program  advisory  committee. 

Students  served:  80,  Kindergarten 
Area  served : Denver  Public  Schools 

Further  information:  Robert  W.  Hirsch,  Project  Director,  2320  W.  Fourth  Avenue,  Denver, 
Colorado  80204.  (303)  744-3601 


Connecticut 

NEW  HAVEN:  New  Haven  Board  of  Education 

Bilingual  Project 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-204  Approximate  grant:  $75,000 

Description:  A bilingual  program  will  be  initiated  to  enable  Spanish-speaking  children  to  gain 
mastery  of  oral  and  written  English  while  retaining,  increasing,  and  perfecting  their 
knowledge  of  their  own  language  and  culture.  Four  teachers  and  two  aides  will  work 
with  children  in  Grades  kindergarten  to  one  during  the  morning  hours,  teaching  oral 
Spanish  to  all  students  and  oral  English  and  Spanish  reading  and  writing  to  selected 
Spanish-speaking  children.  In  the  afternoon,  the  teachers  will  staff  a bilingual  center 
where  oral  Spanish,  Spanish  reading  and  writing,  oral  English,  English  reading  and 
writing,  and  social  studies  and  math  in  Spanish  will  be  offered  to  non-English-speaking 
students  in  Grades  two  to  six.  Inservice  training  will  be  provided  for  project  teachers 
and  will  include  the  teaching  of  pilot  classes  of  children  not  otherwise  involved  in  the 
.project.  Parental  involvement  will  be  encouraged  through  home  visitations  by  staff 
members,  and  through  services  such  as  adult  basic  education  courses,  tutoring,  and 
informal  instruction  and  counseling. 

Students  served:  80  to  100,  Grades  K-6 

Counties  served:  New  Haven 

Further  information:  Robert  Serafino,  Woolsey  school,  2 Woolsey  Street,  New  Haven,  Con-' 
necticut  065 1 0.  (203)  562-0151 


Florida 

NAPLES:  Collier  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
Collier  County  Bilingual  Program 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-18  Approximate  grant:  $55,000 

Description:  Spanish-speaking  children  from  migrant  families  will  participate  in  an  educa- 
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tional  program  designed  to  meet  their  special  needs.  Bilingual  instruction  will  be  avail- 
able to  one  group  of  these  children  in  Grades  one  and  two  at  two  elementary  schools, 
while  a similar  group  of  children  serving  as  control  group  will  receive  instruction 
completely  in  English.  Children  in  the  experimental  group  will  be  taught  both  lan- 
guages, and  both  languages  will  be  used  to  teach  the  subject  areas  of  the  curriculum.  A 
team  composed  of  one  bilingual  teacher,  one  monolingual  teacher,  and  one  teacher 
aide  will  work  with  each  class  at  the  two  schools.  Teachers  also  will  visit  the  homes  of 
the  children  to  establish  good  home-school  relations. 

Students  served:  240,  Grades  1-2 

Counties  served:  Collier 

Further  information:  F.  Pezzullo,  Project  Director,  Federal  Programs-Carver  Annex,  1001 
Third  Avenue  North,  Naples,  Florida  33940.  (8 1 3)  649-8 1 5 1 


Hawaii 

HONOLULU:  Hawaii  Department  of  Education 

Hawaii  Bilingual  Education  Program 

Languages:  Japanese,  English  OE  97-70  Approximate  grant:  $53,800 

Description:  Japanese  high  school  students  will  develop  greater  competence  in  oral  and  writ- 
ten English  and  Japanese  in  a program  which  will  also  emphasize  greater  cross-cultural 
understanding  and  appreciation  through  a social  studies  course  taught  in  English  and 
Japanese.  Texts  and  audiovisual  materials  will  be  developed  to  supplement  the  limited 
textbooks,  references  and  periodicals  that  exist  in  this  area.  The  students’  parents  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  quarterly  sessions  of  seminars,  symposiums, 
panel  discussions,  and  presentations  in  English  and  Japanese  designed  to  give  the 
parents  a knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  values,  attitudes  and  traditions  of  Western 
culture  and  to  inform  and  discuss  with  them  progress  in  the  bilingual  high  school 
program. 

Students  served:  80,  Grades  7-12 

Counties  served:  Honolulu 

Further  information:  Barbara  Kim,  Project  Director,  P.  O'.  Box  2360,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96804.548-2811 


Illinois  , 

^CHICAGO:  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
Area  Bilingual  Centers 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-288  Approximate  grant:  $154,000 
Description:  Two  bilingual  education  centers  will  be  operated  to  improve  the  performance  of 
Spanish-speaking  children  in  both  their  own  language  and  in  the  English  language.  One 
of  the  centers  will  provide  a complete  bilingual  program  for  Grades  one  to  eight;  the 
other  will  provide  an  ungraded  continuous  development  bilingual  program  for  levels 
three  to  eight.  In  both  centers,  instruction  will  be  conducted  in  Spanish  and  English 
with  concurrent  emphasis  on  Hispanic  and  American  history  and  culture  so  that  stu- 
dents may  gain  skill  in  a second  language  without  losing  their  appreciation  and  respect 
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for  their  native  language.  Expanded  tutorial  system,  utilizing  students  recommended 
for  their  academic  achievement,  will  be  initiated  to  provide  more  individual  attention. 
Inservice  training  at  each  center  will  concentrate  on  demonstrations  of  new  materials, 
methods,  and  approaches  and  on  the  development  of  evaluation  instruments. 

Students  served:  800,  Grades  1-8 

Counties  served:  Cook 

Further  information:  Edwin  Cudecki,  Project  Director,  228  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60601.  (312)  641-0920 

Massachusetts 

BOSTON:  Boston  School  Department 

Bilingual  Education  Program 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-27 4 Approximate  grant:  $108,000 

Description:  Two  classes  of  Spanish-speaking  children,  ages  six  to  eight,  will  receive  instruc- 
tion in  English  language  skills,  reading  skills  in  both  languages,  and  content  areas  in 
both  languages.  Two  classes  of  newly  arrived  Puerto  Rican  children,  ages  nine  to 
twelve,  with  little  or  no  English  language  ability,  will  participate  in  an  oral-aural  Eng- 
lish as  a second  language  program  and  will  be  instructed  largely  in  Spanish  in  the 
content  areas.  Two  classes  of  newly  arrived  Puerto  Rican  children,  ages  thirteen  to 
sixteen,  with  little  or  no  English  language  ability,  will  participate  in  an  intensive  Eng- 
lish as  a second  language  program  which  will  emphasize  understanding  and  speaking,  and 
will  be  instructed  in  Spanish  in  the  content  areas.  Classes  will  be  conducted  by  a 
bilingual  teacher,  a Puerto  Rican  parent  aide,  and  volunteers.  Other  components  will 
include  a health  program,  field  trips,  cultural  activities,  a drop-in-center  to  provide 

v counseling,  tutorial,  cultural,  and  vocational  information  and  activities  for  young  men 

and  women  of  the  area,  and  training  in  Spanish  for  English-speaking  teachers. 

Students  served:  325,  Grades  1-12  > 

Counties  served:  Suffolk 

Further  information:  Martha  J.  Shanley,  Project  Director,  120  Boylston  Street,  Room  521, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116.  (61 7). 426-5552 

SPRINGFIELD:  Springfield  Public  Schools 

Car ew  Street  Bilingual  Education  Project 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-273  Approximate  grant:  $80,000 

Description:  A bilingual  program  will  be  conducted  for  inner-city  Puerto  Rican  children  in 
Grades  kindergarten  to  six  in  a socially  integrated  neighborhood  school.  All  children 
will  receive  language  instruction  in  Spanish  and  in  English.  Instruction  in  the  content 
areas  will  be  given  to  each  child  in  a language  suitable  as  a medium  of  communication. 
The  entire  staff  will  participate  in  a two-week  preservice  workshop,  as  well  as  in  a 
continuous  inservice  program  under  the  direction  of  the  project  supervisor.  Training 
will  differ  depending  on  the  various  teaching  specializations  within  the  school.  Parents 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  adult  education  courses,  and  paraprofes- 
sionals  will  visit  the  homes  to  work  with  the  parents  and  preschool  children. 

Students  served:  297,  Grades  K-6 
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Counties  served:  Hampden 

Further  information:  John  J.  Sullivan,  Project  Director,  195  State  Street,  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts 01 103.  (413)  733-2132 

Michigan 

LANSING:  Lansing  School  District 

Lansing  Bilingual  Program— Junior  High  . 

Description:  Spanish  language  arts  materials  will  be  developed  for  junior  high  school  students 
in  an  urban  area.  These  materials  will  enable  students  to  maintain  and  develop  language 
skills  in  standard  Spanish,  especially  reading  and  writing,  and  to  understand  then- 
heritage  through  a study  of  early  American  cultures  and  their  subsequent  determina- 
tion of  Hispano  American  presence  and  influence  in  the  United  States.  One  teaching 
team  for  each  of  the  two  schools  involved  will  conduct  the  program.  Each  team  will 
consist  of  an  English  teacher,  a bilingual  teacher  who  will  teach  the  Hispano  American 
language  and  culture  course,  and  a social  studies  teacher  who  will  teach  groups  small 
enough  to  allow  greater  concentration  in  aiding  those  students  who  have  varying  de- 
grees of  ability  in  the  use  of  English  and  Spanish. 

Students  served:  120,  Grades  7-12 

Counties  served:  Ingham 

Further  information:  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  Project  Director,  3426  South  Cedar  Street,  Lan- 
sing, Michigan  489 1 0.  (517)  393-3450 

PONTIAC:  School  District  of  the  City  of  Pontiac 

17 

Itinerant  Bilingual  Teaching  Teams 

Languages:' Spanish,  English  OE  97-50  Approximate  grant:  $91,000 

Description:  Non-English-speaking  students  and  bilingual  students  with  severe  language  handi- 
caps will  be  given  individual  attention  and  instruction  to  aid  them  in  overcoming  then- 
language  problems.  A team  composed  of  one  bilingual  teacher  and  two  bilingual  aides 
will  be  assigned  to  each  group  of  fifty  students  and  will  provide  individual  and  small 
group  tutoring,  diagnosis  of  the  problems  which  affect  the  student’s  achievement, 
compensatory  programs  utilizing  school  and  community  resources,  and  follow-up  activ- 
ities. Team  teachers  and  aides  will  also  conduct  inservice  training  for  classroom  teach- 
ers who  are  working  with  language  handicapped  students  and  will  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  elementary  school  social  sthdies  units  incorporating  Spanish  American  cultural 

'i  i ' ' 

and  historical  materials  and  Spanish  language  materials. 

Students  served:  100,  Grades  K- 12 

Counties  served:  Oakland  ■ * , 

Further  information:  B.  C.  VanKoughnett,  Project  Director,  9 Victory  Court,  Pontiac,  Michi- 
gan 48058.  (313)  338-9151 

' Nebraska 

SCOTTSBLUFF:  Educational  Service  Unit  No.  18 

Panhandle  Educational  Program  for  Bilingual  Literacy 
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Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-261  Approximate  grant:  $59,000 

Description:  English  and  Spanish  oral  language  program  will  be  instituted  at  the  kindergarten 
level  for  children  who  speak  nonstandard  Spanish  and  for  children  with  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability.  Inservice  training  programs  for  teachers  and  teacher  aides  will 
' focus  upon  awareness  and  understanding  of  cultural  differences.  Teacher  aides  will  be  , 
recruited  from  the  bilingual  community  and  will  serve  as  school-community  liaison 
personnel  in  addition  to  their  classroom  duties. 

Students  served:  344,  Grade  K 

Counties  served:  Scottsbluff  / 

Further  information:  Udell  L.  Hughes,  Administrator,  Educational  Service  Unit  No.  18,  1721 
Broadway,  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska  69361.  (308)  635-3696 

f vi  * 

New  Hampshire 

WILTON:  Supervisory  Union  No.  63 

Bilingualism  in  an  Open-School  Educational  Program 

Languages:  French,  English  OE  97-228  Approximate  grant:.  $70,00 

Description:  The  entird  staff,  already  bilingual,  of  the  Greenville  primary  school  will  be 
involved  in  restructuring  the  curriculum  and  developing  materials  to  teach  English  as  a 
second  language  to  Franco  American  children  from  three  small  New  Hampshire  towns. 
This  pilot  project  will  serve  only  Greenville  children  as  a model  program  the  first  year, 
but  will  subsequently  be  expanded  into  two  other  primary  schools  and  the  regional 
school  for  Grades  five  through  twelve.  Social  interaction  between  French  and  Anglo 
parents  and  a greater  involvement  of  Anglo  parents  will  be  sought  through  information 
meetings  and  using  parents  as  aides.  French  Canadian  history  and  American  History 
will  be  introduced  simultaneously  with  an  emphasis  on  their  similarities  and  involve 
field  trips  and  a variety  of  visual  aids.  Teachers  will  be  expected  to.  provide  a flexible 
classroom  atmosphere.  Sensitivity  training  and  inservice  opportunities  focusing  on  the 
culture  of  the  community  will  be  provided  for  the  instructional  staff. 

9 

Students  served:  149,  Grades  1-3 

Counties  served:  Hillsborough 

Further  information:  Robert  C.  Ilbby,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Main  Street,  .Wilton,  New 
Hampshire  03086.  (603)  654-465 1 

New  Jersey 

VINELAND:  City  of  Vineland  School  District 

New  Jersey  Bilingual  Education  Program  ‘ 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-37  Approximate  grant:  $275,000 

Description:  Ten  demonstration  bilingual  and  bicultural  first  grade  classes  will  be  established 
in  strategic  areas  throughout  the  State.  Preservice  and  inservice  training  courses  will  be 
developed  for  professional  and  paraprofessional  personnel  and  will  emphasize  planning, 


organization  and  evaluation  of  bilingual  programs;  methods  and  materials  for  instruc- 
tion, and  areas  for  bicultural  study,  such  as  history  and  art.  School  and  community 
coordinators,  many  of  them  residents  of  the  target  areas,  will  supplement  the  services 
offered  in  the  classroom. 

Students  served:  7 91,  Grade  1 ‘ 

Counties  served:  Cumberland  j 

Further  information:  Anthony  A.  Catrambone,  City  of  Vineland  School  District,  106  Landis 
Avenue,  Vineland,  New  Jersey  08630.  (201)432-6000  > 

New  Mexico 

.ALBUQUERQUE:  Albuquerque  Public  Schools 
Albuquerque  Bicultural-Bilingual  Education  Program 
Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-29  Approximate  grant:  $141,500 
Description.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  children  in  two  inner-city  elementary  schools  will 
be  taught  selected  parts  of  the  curriculum  solely  in  one  language  and  other  courses  in 
the . second  language,  with  modifications  of  the  program  as  the  children  progress.  Ini- 
tially, children  will  be  assigned  and  taught  in  three  groups-primarily  Spanish-speaking, 
primarily  English-speaking,  and  primarily  nonlingual,  the  last  group  often  being  com- 
posed of  children  who  are  primarily  Spanish-speaking  but  who  adopt  a non-commun- 
icative  demeanor.  Teachers  and  paraprofession^ls  will  participate  in  preservice,  inservice 
and  postservice  training.  Existing  bilingual  instructional  materials  will  be  adapted  and 
new  materials  will  be  developed  for  the  program.  Adult  education  programs  and  pro- 
grams about  the/bilingual  project  will  be  held;  community  members  will  be  represented 
on  a Bilingual  Advisory  Committee;  and,  a counselor  will  work  to  establish  good 
relations  between  the  school  and  the  home,  and  will  provide  parents  with  information 
about  community  services. 

Students  served:  270,  Grades  K-l 

Counties  served:  Bernalillo  ' ' „ . 

Further  information:  Carlos  Saavedra,  Project  Director,  P.  O.  Box  1927,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico  87103  (505)  247-9136 

ARTESIA:  Artesia  Public  Schools 
Southeastern  New  Mexico  Bilingual  Program 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-28  Approximate  grant:  $101,500 
Description:  An  experimental  learning  laboratory,  composed  of  six  first  grade  classrooms  in 
three  different  urban  schools  which  have  a high  concentration  of  Spanish-speaking 
children,  will  be  developed  to  test  new  bilingual  instructional  techniques  and  materials. 
English-speaking  children  will  participate  in  the  program  to  develop  their  proficiency  in 
Spanish  and  English  and  to  enhance  interpersonal  relationships  between  the  two  groups 
of  children.  Both  English-speaking  and  Spanish-speaking  parents  will  be  involved  in  the 
program  in  an  advisory  capacity;  parents  will  contribute  local  adaptations  to  materials 
development,  assume  program  information  dissemination  responsibilities,  and  provide 
leadership  in  coordinating  school-community  bicultural  activities.  A team  of  one  bilin- 
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gual  and  one  monolingual  teacher  will  conduct  each  of  the  classes,  and  inservice  train- 
ing will  be  provided  for  them  and  for  20  paraprofessionals  to  prepare  them  for  work  as 
instructional  aides. 

Students  served:  110,  Grade  1 
Counties  served:  Eddy  . 

Further  information:  Arthur  J.  Bartley,  Project  Director,  Educational  Services  Center,  Artesia 
Public  Schools,  1106  West  Quay,  Artesia,  New  Mexico  88210.  (505)  746-9193 

ESPANOLA:  Espanola  Municipal  Schools 
Espanola  Bilingual  Education  Program 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-99  Approximate  grant:  $26,500 

Description:  A demonstration  class  of  first  graders  will  be  formed  with  about  twelve  percent 
of  the  children  from  Spanish-speaking  backgrounds.  Other  first  grade  classes  in  the 
school  will  be  used  as  corttrol  groups.  The  students  commu  ?ications  skills  in  the 
English  language  will  be  improved  through  the  use  of  a nationally  recognized  program 
in  the  teaching  of  English  as  a second  language  and  the  teaching  of  the  basic  skills 
(understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing).  A social  studies  curriculum  will  be 
taught  in  Spanish  to  gaurantee  development  in  concepts  and  skills  related  to  society  as 
well  as  social  interaction.  History  and  culture  associated  with  the  Spanish  language  will 
be  included  in  the  curriculum.  Instruction  in  Spanish  will  also  be  provided  to  give  the 
students  basic  literacy  skills  in  their  mother  tongue.  Parental  involvement  on  the  pro- 
ject committee  will  be  expanded. 

Students  served:  90,  Grades  Preschool-6 
Counties  served:  Rio  Arriba 

Further  information:  Ray  Rodriguez,  P.  O.  Box  249,  Espanola,  New  Mexico  87532/(505) 
754/2251 

* % 

GRANTS:  Grants  Municipal  Schools 
* Bilingual-Bicultural  Education  Program 

Languages:  American  Indian,  Spanish,  English  OE  97-22  Approximate  grant:  $36,500 
Description:  Five  languages-Acoma,  Laguna,  'Navajo,  Spanish,  and  English -will  be  involved 
in  bilingual,  bicultural  program  for  six  elementary  school  units  in  a rural  area  with  a 
high  concentration  of  Spanish-speaking  and  American  Indian  children.  Each  of  the  ten 
• first  grade  target  classrooms  will  be  taught  by  a bilingual  teacher  and  a bilingual  teacher 

aide.  Children  will  be  divided  into  groups-  according  to  the  languages  they  speak  and 
their  fluency  in  those  languages.  Children  who  are  functional  in.  limited  English  and 
limited  Spanish  will  receive  reading  readiness,  language  and  cultural  instruction  in 
both  languages.  English  will*  be  taught  as  a .second  language  to  children  who  are  func- 
tional in  Spanish,  with  a gradual  transference  of  subject  matter  instruction  to  English. 
Children  who  are  functional  in, English  will  be  taughf  Spanish  as  a second  language,  so 
that  both  languages  may  become  a part  of  the.  instructional  program.  Indian  aides  will 
assist  Indian  teachers  in  teaching  English  as  a second  language  to  those  children  who 
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are  functional  in  the  Indian  languages  involved  in  the  program.  In  the  Indian  class- 
rooms, some  instruction  and  story  telling  will  be  done  in  the  appropriate  Indian 
language.  Emphasis  in  all  groups  will  be  on  using  the  child’s  native  language  to  help  him 
understand  concepts  in  the  nonfamiliar  language.  Inservice  training  will  be  provided  for 
teachers  and  aides.  Assistance  in  conducting  the  program  will  be  provided  by  the 
program  advisory  committee,  which  includes  parents  representing  each  of  the  schools 
involved. 

Students  served:  220,  Grade  1 

Counties  served:  Valencia 

Further  information:  H.  D.  Overby,  Project  Director,  Grants  Municipal  Schools,  P.  O.  Box  8, 
Grants,  New  Mexico  87020.  (505)  287-2958 

*LAS  CRUCES:  Las  Cruces  School  District  No.  2 

Las  Cruces  Elementary  School  Bilingual  Program 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-232  Approximate  grant:  $65,000 

Description:  A dual  language  instructional  program  utilizing  a nongraded  curriculum,  instruc- 
tional teacher  aides,  a two  hundred  day  school  calendar,  intensive  staff  inservice  train- 
ing, and  an  experimental  language  program  in  which  the  achievement  of  students 
taught  in  three  different  manners— instruction  in  both  Spanish  and  English,  instruction 
in  English  only  using  linguistic  patterning  techniques  to  teach  English  as  a second 
language,  and  traditional  instruction— is  being  compared  and  will  be  expanded  from 
kindergarten  to  three  program  to  a kindergarten  to  six  pilot  project.  A team  teaching 
approach  utilizing  bilingual  aides  will  be  introduced  into  the  school  district. 

Students  served:  900,  Grades  K-6 

Counties  served:  Dona  Ana 

Further  information:  J.  K.  Southard,  Project  Director,  301  West  Amador,  Las  Cruces,  New 
Mexico  88001.  (505)  524-2894 
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New  York 

*BRONX:  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 

The  Bilingual  School  ( P.  S.  25,  Bronx) 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-312.  Approximate  grant:  $230,000 

Description:  The  Bilingual  School  presently  offers  an  instructional  program  in  both  English 
and  Spanish  to  its  entire  student  population,  including  the  1 5 percent  who  are  native 
speakers  of  English  end  want  to  learn  Spanish.  Equal  proficiency  in  understanding, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  both  languages  is  sought.  Founded  last  year,  the  school 
now  seeks  to  expand  its  services  and  the  quality  of  its  program  through:  inservice 
training  of  teachers,  development  of  curriculum  materials  specially  designed  for  bilin- 
gual education,  establishment  of  an  instructional  materials  center  and  a bilingual  school 
library,  initiation  of  adult  education  programs  for  parents  of  students,  a summer  pro- 
gram, reduction  of  teacher-pupil  ratio,  addition  of  administrative  and  clerical  person- 
nel, and  the  exchange  and  dissemination  of  information  with  other  bilingual  programs. 

Students  served:  525,  Grades  1-6 
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Counties  served:  Kings 

Further  information:  Heman  LaFontaine,  P.  S.  25,  811  East  149  Street,  Bronx,  New  York 
10455.  (212)  665-9686 

NEW  YORK:  Two  Bridges  Model  School 
Building  Bilingual  Bridges 

Languages:  Chinese,  Spanish,  English  OE  97-7  Approximate  grant:  $139,000 
Description:  Providing  bilingual  education  in  an  integrated  classroom  setting  which  empha- 
sizes individualized  instruction  rather  than  segregating  children  by  language  is  the  aim 
of  an  inner-city  program  where  forty-five  percent  of  the  target  group  children  are 
Chinese  and  thirty-three  percent  are  Puerto  Rican.  The  program  will  open  with  two 
classes  each  of  pre-kindergarten  and  kindergarten  children  and  children  in  Grades  one 
and  two,  and  will  eventually  be  expanded  to  all  elementary  grade  levels.  Chinese 
American  children  in  the  pre-kindergarten  and  kindergarten  classes  will  receive  curric- 
ular instruction  in  Chinese  and  in  English,  while  the  Puerto  Rican  children  will  receive 
curricular  instruction  in  Spanish  and  in  English.  Each  group  will  also  receive  intensive 
instruction  in  oral  English  and  reading  readiness  activities.  English-speaking  children 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  non-English  instruction  of  the  other 
children.  A similar  format  will  be  followed  in  Grades  one  and  two  where  the  English 
component  will  consist  of  oral  language,  reading  readiness  and  beginning  reading,  and 
the  native  language  component  will  consist  of  an  IPI  (Individually  Prescribed  Instruc- 
tion) mathematics  program.  Subject  matter  instruction  in  the  two  languages  will  be 
conducted  by  bilingual  teachers.  Weekly  inservice  meetings  will  be  held  with  the  pro- 
ject staff,  and  periodic  progress  discussions  will  be  held  with  the  teacher  aides  and  with 
the  children’s  parents.  - 

Students  served:  270,  Grades  Preschool-2 
Counties  served:  Kings 

Further  information:  Daniel  Friedman,  Unit  Administrator,  217  Park  Row,  New  York,  New 
York  10038.  (212)  962-1410 

ROCHESTER:  City  School  District  of  Rochester 
Spanish  English  Bilingual  Education  Program 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-201  Approximate  grant:  $169,000 
Description:  Four-year-olds  will  be  taught  half  time  in  Spanish  by  a native  speaker  of  that 
language  and  helf  time  by  a native  speaker  of  English.  Each  teacher  will  also  be  fluent 
in  the  other’s  language  to  facilitate  cooperative  planning.  No  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  class  of  twenty  pupils  will  be  native  speakers  of  English.  Similar  provisions  will  be 
made  for  kindergarten  and  first  grade  children.  Students  in  grades  seven  to  ten  may 
learn  mathematics,  social  studies,  and  science  in  Spanish  while  enrolled  in  an  intensive 
program  to  study  English  as  a second  language.  A Spanish-speaking  community-school 
aide  will  be  assigned  for  each  level— preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary.  A two-week 
orientation  and  planning  session  will  be  conducted  for  all  bilingual  education  person- 
nel. Thus,  it  is  planned  that  Spanish-speaking  children  will  develop  competence  in 
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English,  improve  their  compentence  in  Spanish  and  their  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
culture  associated  with  it,  and  receive  better  educational  opportunities.  A limited 
number  of  monolingual  English-speaking  children  will  also  develop  competence  in 
Spanish  and  closer  parent-school  communication  will  be  established. 

Students  served:  262,  Preschool  - 1;  7-10 

Counties  served:  Monroe 

Further  information:  Eleanor  H.  Burgess,  18  Fitzhugh  Street  South,  Rochester,  New  York 
14614.  (716)454-5360 

Ohio 

CLEVELAND:  Cleveland  Public  Schools 

Bilingual  Instruction  — Junior  High 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-181  Approximate  grant:  $69,000 

Description:  Bilingual  instruction  in  Spanish  and  in  social  studies  will  be  offered  to  Spanish- 
speaking and  monolingual  English-speaking  seventh  grade  students  at  two  centers  in 
Cleveland’s  near  West  Side.  Two  classes  will  be  organized  at  each  center,  in  the  effort 
to  improve  the  English-speaking  ability  of  the  Spanish-speaking  children,  to  eliminate 
“the  language  barrier,”  and  to  preserve  and  improve  the  self-image  of  all  students  by 
demonstrating  respect  for  their  language  and  culture.  Nonpublic  school  students  will 
also  be  served  by  supportive  services  provided  to  Spanish-speaking  students  by  a bilin- 
gual conselor-advisor  and  a social  worker  and  psychologist,  both  also  bilingual. 

Students  served:  177,  Grade  7 

Counties  served:  Cuyahoga 

Further  information:  Paul  W.  Briggs,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1380  East  Sixth  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  441 14.  (216)  696-2929 

Oklahoma 

TAHLEQUAH:  Cherokee  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Cherokee  Bilingual  Education 

Languages:  Cherokee,  English  OE  97-197  Approximate  grant:  $98,500 

Description : Over  a five-year  period,  bilinugal  instruction  will  be  introduced  into  four  eastern 
Oklahoma  elementary  schools  as  model  centers.  Three  groups  will  be  served  as  fol- 
lows: (l)  The  Cherokee  child  entering  elementary  school  without  understanding  of 
English  will  be  instructed  in  Cherokee  by  a teaching  team  of  a certified  teacher  and  a 
bilingual  Cherokee  aide:  (2)  Prospective  teachers  attending  or  planning  to  attend 
Northeastern  State  College  and  bilingual  members  of  the  community  who  have  never 
been  motivated  to  attend  college  will  be  given  an  opporutnity  to  improve  their  know- 
ledge of  Cherokee  through  college  level  classes  as  they  meet  requirements  for  teaching 
certification.  Currently  employed  elementary  teachers  may  also  participate;  (3)  Parents 
or  guardians  of  Cherokee  children  will  be  given  oportunity  to  learn  English  as  a supple- 
ment to  their  native  tongue.  Assistance  from  a project  home-school  coordinator  will 
bring  the  parent  group  closer  to  the  school.  The  project  anticipates  a high  degree  of 
cooperation  with  existing  Head  Start  programs,  foster  grandparent  programs,  and 


special  training  efforts  under  the  .Education  Professions  Development  Act. 

Students  served:  268,  Grade  K 
Counties  served:  Cherokee 

Further  information:  J.  Ross  Underwood,  Northeastern  State  College,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 
74464.  (918)456-2531 


• Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA:  The  School  District  of  Philadelphia 

Let’s  Be  Amigos 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-89  Approximate  grant:  $200,000 

Description:  A comprehensive  bilingual,  bicultural  program,  including  a bilingual  model 
school,  will  be  established.  The  model  school  will  include  pre-kindergarten,  kindergar- 
ten, and  first  grade  during  its  first  year  of  operation  and  will -add  grade  levels  as  the 
program  continues..  In  the  middle  and  upper  grades,  Spanish-speaking  students  who  are 
underachievers  will  be  identified,  and  individually  prescribed  instructional  programs 
will  be  developed  for  them.  These  programs  will  include  instruction  in  Spanish  and 
English  in  mathematics,  science,  social  studies,  and  the  two  languages.  Curricula  for 
these  subjects  and  for  Puerto  Rican  history  and  culture  will  be  developed  by  teams  of 
writers  during  the  summer  and  throughout  the  school  year.  Staff  development  pro- 
grams will  be  conducted  to  identify,  certify  and  employ  Spanish-speaking  teachers  in 
the  community;  to  prepare  Spanish-speaking  people  to  serve  as  program  aides,  coordi- 
nators, and  administrators;  and  to  prepare  all  staff  members  for  work  in  the  program. 

Students  served:  810,  Grades  Preschool- 12 

Counties  served:  Philadelphia 

Further  information:  Eleanor  L.  Sandstrom,  Project  Director,  Administration  Building, 
Room  305,  Parkway  at  21st  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103.(215)448-3334 

Rhode  Island 

PROVIDENCE:  Providence  School  Department 

Providence ’s  Program  for  Bilingual  Education 

Languages:  Portuguese,  English  OE  97-38  Approximate  grant:  $110,000 

Description:  An  equal  number  of  first  and  second  grade  Portuguese-speaking  children  and 
monolingual  English-speaking  children  will  participate  in  a program  designed  to  make 
all  the  children  bilingual.  Two  mixed  classes  of  children  at  each  grade  level  will  be 
taught  by  a native  English-speaking  teacher,  a native  Portuguese-speaking  teacher  and 
bilingual  aides.  The  children  will  be  grouped  for  part  of  the  day  according  to  language 
and  will  be  taught  academic  subjects  in  the  language  most  familiar  to  them;  they  will 
also  be  given  instruction  in  speaking,  reading  and  writing  the  second  language.  For  the 
rest  of  the  school  day,  they  will  be  taught  in  mixed  groups;  these  activities  will  initially 
include  physical  education  and  art,  and  will  later  be  expanded  to  include  teaching  each 
child  the  same  subject  matter  in  both  languages.  Project  personnel  will  participate  in 
preservice  and  ihserVice  training  which  will  include  the  development  of  appropriate 
instructional  materials.' Biculturalism  will  also  be  emphasized  in  the  program,  and 
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activities  will  be  developed  for  parents  and  other  members  of  the  community. 

Students  served:  100,  Grades  1-2 
Area  served:  Providence 

Further  information:  Catherine  M.  Casserly,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Federal 
Programs,  350  Elmgrove  Avenue,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  02906.  (401)  272-5051 

Texas 

ABERNATHY : Abernathy  Independent  School  District 

Helping  Advance  Bilingual  Learning  in  Abernathy 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-34  Approximate  grant:  $51,500 

Description.  Closed  circuit  television  will  be  used  to  teach  Mexican  American  and  Anglo 
American  kindergarten  children  in  a bilingual  program  designed  to  develop  students 
who  are  equally  fluent  in  the  English  or  Spanish  language  and  who  are  at  ease  with 
both  cultures.  Video-taped  programs  will  be  developed  with  a dual  audio  track  so  that 
both  English  and  Spanish  narration  or  dialogue  can  be  used  with  the  same  presentation. 
Television  also  will  be  used  to  build  the  self-esteem  of  the  Mexican  American  children, 
who  could,  for  example,  prepare  programs  to  be  shown  to  Anglo  American  classes.  It 
will  also  be  used  to  teach  the  history  and  culture  of  Mexican  American  and  other  areas 
of  the  curriculum,  and  as  one  means  of  evaluating  the  program.  Emphasis  in  the 
program  will  be  placed  on  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language  as  a means  of  communica- 
tion between  teacher  and  student.  Spanish  will  also  be  used  in  initial  instruction  and 
conceptualization.  Preservice  and  inservice  training  will  be  provided  for  the  teachers 
and  aides  involved  in  the  program.  Materials  and  procedures  will  be  examined  for 
revision,  and  new  materials  will  be  developed  where  necessary.  Bimonthly  meetings 
with  groups  of  parents  will  be  held  to  evaluate  program  progress  and  to  discuss  future 
plans  and  objectives. 

Students  served:  1 20,  Grade  K 
Counties  served:  Hale,  Lubbock 

Further  information:  Gid  B.  Adkisson,  Jr.,  Project  Director,  Drawer  E,  Abernathy,  Texas 
79311.(806)  298-2038 

AMARILLO:  PESO  Education  Service  Center 
PESO  Bilingual  Language  Development  Project 
Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-86  Approximate  grant:  $101,500 
Description:  Twelve  first  grade  classes  with  high  concentrations  of  Mexican  American  chil- 
dren who  have  limited  English-speaking  ability  will  be  instructed  by  six  specially 
trained  bilingual  teachers  and  twelve  cooperating  (regular  classroom)  teachers  through  a 

team  approach.  Preservice  training  and  inservice  workshops  are  designed  to  develop  a 
corps  of  six  well-trained  teachers  who  can  instruct  primary  grade  children  in  both 
Spanish  and  English  and  to  provide  a corps  of  twelve  cooperating  teachers  with  in- 
creased skills  for  working  with  children  whose  major  language  is  Spanish.  Parent  meet- 
ings, teacher  aide  opportunities,  and  home  visits  by  both  bilingual  and  cooperating 
teachers  will  be  structured  to  increase  parental  awareness  of  the  values  of  a formal 


education  and  of  ways  which  they  may  support  their  children’s  chances  for  success  in 
school. 

Students  served:  427,  Grade  1 

Counties  served:  Potter 

Further  information:  Huelyn  W.  Lay  cock,  1601  South  Cleveland,  Amarillo,  Texas  79102. 
(806)  372-8721 

AUSTIN:  Education  Service  Center,  Region  XIII 

Region  XIII  Bilingual  Education  Program 

Language:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-94  Approximate  grant:  $101,250 

Description:  Five  pilot  and  two  control  first  grade  classes  on  three  elementary  campuses  will 
receive  bilingual  instruction  during  the  first  year.  Instructional  programs  will  be  organ- 
ized and  implemented,  and  a system  will  be  developed  to  identify,  utilize,  and  evaluate 
a broad  range  of  materials  to  support  the  model  program.  A program  will  also  be 
developed  to  make  parents  aware  of  the  educational  and  cultural  needs  of  Mexican 
American  children  and  adults.  The  project  director,  materials  specialist,  and  parental 
coordinator  will  devote  fifty  to  seventy-five  percent  of  their  time  to  activities  in  the 
three  schools,  but  also  will  be  available  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  other  schools 
in  the  fifteen  counties  of  the  region. 

Students  served:  210,  Grade  1 

Counties  served  : Travis 

Further  information:  Royce  King,  861  East  53rd  Street,  Austin,  Texas  78751.  (512) 
454-2765 

♦DEL  RIO:  Del  Rio  Independent  School  District 

Del  Rio  Bilingual  Education  Program 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-85  Approximate  grant:  $51,500 

Description:  The  educational  needs  of  a bilingual-bicultural  community  will  be  served 
through  a bilingual  education  program  which  recognizes  that  children  learn  best  when 
their  first  school  experiences  are  in  their  native  language.  The  program  will  see, k to 
provide  instruction  in  two  languages,  increased  understanding  and  appreciation  of  cul- 
tures, improved  human  relationships,  opportunities  through  education  for  economic 
upgrading,  conservation  of  language  resources  in  the  national  interest,  and  a school 
environment  conducive  to  the  psychological  well  being  of  the  individual.  It  is  expected 
that  bilingualism  will  be  attained  by  these  children,  now  in  kindergarten  through 
fourth  grade,  by  completion  of  their  sixth  year  in  school.  Project  components  provide 
for  staff  development  through  organized  preservice  and  inservice  training,  appropriate 
library  materials  and  other  instructional  aids,  parent  involvement  in  planning  and  pro- 
gram development,  continuing  evaluation,  and  the  dissemination  of  pertinent  informa- 
tion. - 

Students  served:  726,  Grades  K-4 

Counties  served:  Val  Verde 

Further  information:  R.  J.  Waddell,  P.  O.  Drawer  1229,  Del  Rio,  Texas  78840.  (512) 
775-7531 
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DEL  RIO:  San  Felipe  Independent  School  District 
San  Felipe  Educational  Bilingual  Program 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-12  Approximate  grant:  $51,500 

Description:  All  facets  of  the  curriculum  eventually  will  be  taught  in  both  Spanish  and 
English  in  four  elementary  schools  where  98  percent  of  the  population  is  Mexican 
American.  During  the  first  year,  the  program  will  involve  only  the  first  grade,  with  a 
new  grade  being  added  each  succeeding  year.  In  addition  to  language  arts  and  mathe- 
matics, the  children  will  be  instructed  in  both  Anglo  American  and  Mexican  American 
history  and  culture.  Health  and  physical  education  and  recreational  activities  also  will 
be  included  in  the  program.  The  program  will  be  explained  to  the  p ;rents  in  adult 
education  classes  conducted  by  the  school  district,  and  teachers  and  other  staff  mem- 
bers will  visit  the  homes  of  the  children.  A bilingual  teacher  will  be  in  charge  of  each 
first  grade,  and  inservice  training  for  the  teachers  will  be  provided  during  the  summer. 
Students  served:  450,  Grades  K-l 
Area  served:  San  Felipe  Independent  School  District 

Further  information:  J.  B.  Pena,  Project  Director,  P.  O.  Box  1547,  Del  Rio,  Texas  78840 
(512)  775-7737 

EDINBURG:  Region  One  Education  Service  Center 
Region  One  Bilingual  Project 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-133  Approximate  grant:  $151,500 
Description:  The  development  of  Spanish  language  instructional  materials  in  the  areas  of 
reading  and  mathematics  will  be  emphasized.  These  materials  will  include  a pro- 
grammed self-instruction  course  in  reading  and  writing  utilizing  audiovisual  equipment, 
a teacher-directed  reading  program,  and  individually  prescribed  mathematics  instruc- 
tion. 

Students  served:  800,  Grades  K-6 
Area  served:  Hidalgo 

Further  information:  A.  R.  Ramirez,  Project  Director,  113  S.  10th,  Edinburg,  Texas 
78539.  (512)  383-5614 

FORT  WORTH:  Fort  Worth  Independent  School  District 
Programa  En  Dos  Lenguas 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-1 10  Approximate  grant:  $201,500 
Description:  Readiness  activities  and  extensive  concurrent  oral  language  development  in 
Spanish  and  English  will  be  the  core  of  the  kindergarten  phase  of  an  instructional 
program  for  Mexican  and  Anglo  American  children  in  seven  elementary  schools  in  an 
inner-city  area.  Children  in  the  first  grade  will  also  participate  in  bilingual  instruction, 
and  the  program  will  later  be  extended  to  include  Grades  2-6.  Bilingual  teachers, 
bilingual  teacher  aides,  and  monolingual  English-speaking  teachers  will  work  together 
to  conduct  the  program.  Activities  designed  to  encourage  parent  participation  will 
include:  parent  visits  to  the  classrooms,  discussions  on  the  bilingual  program,  use  of 
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volunteer  parent  aides  in  the  classroom,  establishment  of  a parent  council  to  serve  as 
liaison  between  home  and  school,  and  development  of  adult  education  courses  and 
monthly  programs  for  the  entire  family. 

Students  served:  1,007,  Grades  K-l 

Area  served:  Fort  Worth  Independent  School  District 

Further  information:  Tom  W.  Porter,  Project  Director,  32 1 0 W.  Lancaster  Street,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas  76107.  (817)  336-0743 

HOUSTON:  Houston  Independent  School  District 

Houston  Independent  School  District  Bilingual  Educational  Program 

Description:  Kindergarten,  first  and  second  grade  children  in  four  elementary  schpols  will  be 
taught  in  Spanish  half  to  three-fourths  of  their  school  day  and  in  English  the  rest  of  the 
day,  by  bilingual  teachers  and  aides.  Teachers,  administrators,  and  aides  will  participate 
in  a summer  human  relations  workshop  guided  by  the  philosphy  that  every  student  is  a 
gifted  student.  Teams  of  parents,  teachers,  and  secondary  students  will  guide  and 
evaluate  each  project  activity.  In  the  junior  high  school,  a bilingual  teacher  will  con- 
duct. a course  in  Texas  History  and  Government  in  Spanish.  A bilingual  speech  and 
drama  course  will  be  developed  for  the  ninth  grade.  Art  and  music  courses  at  the 
secondary  level  will  incorporate  the  works  of  Mexican  artists,  and  Mexican  holiday 
festivals  and  other  special  activities  will  be  utilized.  An  honors  program  in  Spanish  will 
be  available  to  qualified  second  year  high  school  students.  Secondary  school  teachers 
will  participate  in  workshops  and  seminars  for  inservice  training. 

Students  served:  585,  Grades  K-2  and  7-12 

Counties  served:  Harris 

Further  information:  Raul  Munoz,  Jr.,  Project  Director,  3202  Weslayan  Road,  Houston,  Texas 
77027.  (713)  621-7914 

*LA  JOYA:  La  Joy  a Independent  School  District 

Hacia  Nuevos  Horizontes 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-104  Approximate  grant:  $51,500 

Description:  Community  involvement  and  improvement  of  the  self-images  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing kindergarten  and  elementary  school  children  are  the  emphases  of  a bilingual  pro- 
gram in  a rural  area  which  is  designed  to  enable  both  Mexican  American  and  Anglo 
American  children  to  become  literate  in  two  languages.  Parents  and  other  members  of 
the  community  will  participate  in  orientation  workshops  as  the  program  begins,  and 
day-long  mid-program  workshops  will  be  held  to  discuss  progress  and  the  parents  idea 
about  the  program.  Mothers  of  the  children  in  the  program  will  be  hired  as  teacher 
aides  and  will  then  be  prepared  to  teach  their  younger  children  at  home.  Preservice  and 
inservice  workshops  will  be  held  to  prepare  the  teachers  to  work  with  the  children  in 
developing  their  self-images.  Activities  for  the  children  which  are  designed  to  enhance 
their  self-images  will  include  role  playing  and  identification  with  heroes  through  fic- 
tional stories,  true  stories  of  accomplished  community  members,  field  trips  and  musical 

activities.  , 


Students  served:  861,  Grades  K-3 

Area  served:  La  Joya  Independent  School  District 

Further  information:  Arturo  Medina,  Superintendent  of  School,  P.  O.  Box  120,  La  Joya, 
Texas  78560.  (512)  585-1232 

* LAREDO:  Laredo  Independent  School  District 
Bilingualism  for  the  Conceptualization  of  Learning 

Description:  The  established  elementary  school  curriculum  will  be  modified  to  permit  the 
utilization  of  both  English  and  Spanish  instruction  in  the  classroom.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  developing  original  instructional  materials  based  on  local  sources  of  folk- 
lore, history,  art,  and  music.  Preservice  and  inservice  training  in  such  areas  as  sensitivity 
training,  team-teaching  techniques,  and  comparative  linguistics  will  also  be  offered. 
Students  served:  420,  Grades  1-6 
Area  served:  Laredo  Independent  School  District 

Further  information:  Evangeline  Omes,-  Project  Director,  1618  Housto  Laredo,  Texas 
78040.  (512)722-6366 

*LAREDO:  United  Consolidated  Independent  School  District 
United  Bilingual  Education  Project 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-235  Approximate  grant:  $51,500 

Description:  English  and  Spanish  will  be  used  concurrently,  particularly  in  the  first  three 
grades  and  tapering  off  in  the  later  elementary  school  grades.  The  teaching  time  alloted 
to  instruction  in  each  language  will  be  determined  by  the  classroom  teacher  with  the 
assistance  of  the  school  principal  and  the  project  director.  A simple  linguistic  approach 
and  a strong  use  of  phonics  will  be  emphasized.  Preservice  and  inservice  training  will  be 
provided,  curriculum  materials  will  be  developed,  and  evaluation  instruments  will  be 
designed  for  project  use. 

i 

Students  served:  650,  Grades  K-6 
Counties  served:  Webb 

Further  information:  Dolores  A.  Earles,  Project  Director,  P.  O.  Box  826,  Laredo,  Texas 
78040.(512)  723-9923 

LUBBOCK:  Lubbock  Independent  School  District 
A Bilingual  Elementary  Education  Program 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-219  Approximate  grant:  $151,500 

Description:  A preschool  bilingual  program  will  be  extended  upward  into  the  higher  grades  as 

preservice  and  inservice  programs  develop  an  adequate  instructional  staff.  As  communi-  - 
cations  skills  of  children  are  improved,  it  is  expected  that  the  level  of  academic  achieve- 
ment will  be  raised  and  the  dropout  rate  will  decrease.  Program  components  include 
administration,  materials  and  techniques  of  instruction,  staff  development,  evaluation, 
dissemination,  and  parent  involvement  with  an  emphasis  on  language  and  culture.  The 
bilingual  staff,  in  addition  to  providing  the  child  with  words  and  structures  to  talk  in 
two  languages,  will  offer  enriching  experiences  for  learning  by  doing,  exploring,  discov- 


ering,  and  creating.  Observations  and  ancedotal  records  will  be  made  periodically  by 
teachers,  the  specialist  in  bilingual  education,  and  consultants  knowledgeable  in  early 
childhood  development  and  bilingual  education.  Checklists,  the  tape  recorder,  vocabu- 
lary tests,  and  other  evaluative  instruments  will  provide  feedback  and  suggestions  for 
program  change.  Program  information  will  be  disseminated  through  a variety  of  media 
and  With  the  assistance  of  the  regional  education  service  center. 

Students  served:  100,  Grade  K 

Counties  served:  Lubbock 

Further  information:  Nat  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1715  - 26th  Street,  Lub- 
bock, Texas  7941 1.  (806)  747-2641 


*MC ALLEN:  McAllen  Independent  School  District 

McAllen  Bilingual  Social  Science  Program 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-1 14  Approximate  grant:  $55*900 

Discretion;  Spanish-speaking  elementary  school  children  in  an  urban  area  will  learn  about 
both  the  Anglo  American  and  the  Spanish  American  cultures  i q a program  which  is  also 
designed  to  develop  their  communication  skills  in  both  languages.  Chijdren  will  first 
hear,  pronounce  and  become  familiar  with  the  language  patterns  of  the  Spanishjmd 
English  they  encounter  in  school,  home  and  community;  they  will  then  develop  read- 
ing and  writing  skills  in  both  languages.  Teachers  will  be  trained  to  use  the  newer 
methods,  materials  and  techniques  of  language  learning.  Through  workshops,  demon- 
strations and  consultant  services,  teachers  will  learn  how  to*  develop,  produce,  use  and 
evaluate  audiovisual  and  instructional  materials  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  children. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  the  development  of  materials  and  methods  for  one  grade  each 
year;  subsequently,  kindergarten  classes  will  be  added  to  the  program,  in  addition  to 
upper  grades  and  other  schools.  An  advisory  board  for  community  involvement  and* 
dissemination  has  been  established  for  the  program;  included  on  the  board  are  parents 
of  participating  children  and  other  community  members. 

Students  served:  420,  Grades  1-3 

Area  served:  McAllen  Independent  School  District 

Further  information:  Carmen  Salcines,  Project  Director,  110  South  10th  Street,  McAllen, 
Texas  78501.  (512)  686-0515. 


SAN  ANGELO:  San  Angelo  Independent  School  District 

English-Spanish  Environmental  Experience  School 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-88  Approximate  grant:  $177,170 

Description:  Six  teachers  and  six  teacher  assistants,  all  bilingual,  will  use  team  teaching  to 

provide  for  kindergarten  children  environmental  experiences  that  lend  opportunity  for 
oral  language  development  in  English  and  Spanish  and  to  conduct  activities  that  teach  a 
better  understanding  of  both  Spanish  American  and  English  American  cultures.  Insti- 
tute opportunities  and  a continuing  training  program  will  be  provided  for  the  staff, 
who  will  also  visit  selected  comparable  preschool  programs.  A three-year  course  of 
study  for  the  children  is  anticipated.  Parent  invovlement  will  include  open  meetings  for 
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evaluation  and  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  an  advisory  committee  of  about  fifteen 
parents  and  other  concerned  citizens.  Teachers  will  develop  many  of  their  own  mater- 
ials. The  dissemination  program  will  be  aimed  at  the  entire  bilingual  population  of  the 
community.  Teachers  and  assistants  will  visit  each  child’s  home  at  least  three  times  a 
year. 

Students  served : 140,  Grade  K 

Counties  served:  Tom  Green 

Further  information:  C.  D.  Henry>  100  North  Magdalen  Street,  San  Angelo,  Texas  76901. 
(915)  655-5741  • - 

*SAN  ANTONIO:  Edgewood  Independent  School  District 

Better  Education  Through  Bilingualism 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-298  Approximate  grant:  $151,500 

Description:  Extensive  preservice  and  inservice  training  and  an  intensive  counseling  program 
will  be  an  important  part  of  a bilingual  program  for  first  grade  children  in  16  elemen- 
tary schools  in  an  inner-city  area.  The  children  will  develop  skills  in  the  usual  areas 
taught  in  the  first  grade  through  use  of  the  language  or  language  variation  with  which 
they  are  most  familiar.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  also  develop  oral  ability  in  the 
second  language,  and  reading  will  be  taught  in  the  second  language  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  school  year.  Teachers  will  participate  in  a preservice  summer  program  which  will 
consist  of  courses  designed  to  acquaint  them  with  linguistics  and  the  historical  back- 
ground and  culture  of  Mexican  American  people.  An  expert  will  then  aid  them  in 
selecting,  revising  and  adapting  curriculum  materials  for  the  coming  school  year.  Dur- 
ing the  school  year,  weekly  inservice  training  sessions  will  be  held  to  discuss  materials 
to  be  used  and  effectiveness  of  materials  already  used.  Bilingual  teacher  aides  will  assist 
the  teachers,  who  will  also  be  bilingual.  The  counseling  staff  will  also  be  bilingual  and 
will  consist  of  two  counselors,  two  social  workers,  and  one  psychometrist  who  will 
work  directly  with  the  students  and  their  families,  serving  as  liaison  between  home  and 

o'  s 

school.  They  will  also  conduct  testing  and  evaluation  activities  and  will  aid  parents  in 
finding  community  programs  and  agencies  to  help  them  meet  their  physical*  mental 
- and  materials  needs. 

Students  served:  405,  Grade  1 , > . 

Area  served:  Edgewood  Independent  School  District 

Further  information:  Alice  Hayes,  Project  Director,  6548  W.  Commerce  Street,  San  Antonio, 
Texas  78237.  (512)  433-1441 

t 

*SAN  ANTONIO:  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District 

Proyecto  Bilingual Intercultural 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-60  Approximate  grant:  $201,500 

Description:  A multimedia  learning  system  will  be  designed  to  help  alleviate  the  serious 
shortage  of  materials  for  Spanish-speaking  children  in  Grades  kindergarten  to  one.  The 
system  will  include  filmstrips,  films,  audio  tapes,  teachers’  manuals  and  student  materi- 
als and  will  use  Spanish  as  the  primary  medium  of  instruction  until  the  child’s  com- 
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mand  of  English  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  communicate  effectively  in  that  lan- 
guage. Teaching  Spanish  as  a second  language  will  be  a second  focus  of  the  system.  A 
junior  high  school  curriculum  development  project  will  focus  upon  identifying,  devel- 
oping, improving,  and  adapting  materials  and  techniques  to  assist  Spanish-speaking 
children  in  becoming  independent  learners  in  English  and  to  teach  sufficient  Spa.nish  to  ' 
English-speakers  to  prepare  them  for  instruction  in  Spanish.  A program  to  train  high 
school  students  as  bilingual  secretaries  and  office  workers  will  be  a third  component  of 

a 

the  project.  ' 

Students  served:  1,650,  Grades  K-l;  6-7,  9-1 2« 

Counties  served:  Bexar  ? ' 

Further  information:  Josue  M.  Gonzalez,  Project  Director,  c/o  Navarro  Elementary  School, 
623  South  Pecos  Street,  San  Antdjiio,  Texas  78207.  (512)  227-4195 

' i ' 

*SAjN  MARCOS:  San  Marcos  Independent  School  District 

Bilingual  Instruction  for  Grades  1-3 

Languages:  Spanish, . English  OE  97-14 -Approximate  grant:  $161,500 

Description:  A five-component  program  will  include:, (1)  a curriculum  development  com- 
ponent in  which  curriculum  materials  and  course  outlines  will  be  developed  and  evalu- 
ated; (2)  a teaching  improvement  component  in  which  systematic  preservice  and  inser- 
vice training  will  be  offered;  (3)  a community  involvement  component  in  which  home- 
school-community  relations  will  be  improved;  (4)  an  information  dissemination  com- 
ponent in  which  project  information  will  be  shared  with  other  interested  parties; 
and  (5)  a project  coordination'  component  in  which  an  efficient  and  effective  admini- 
strative structure  will  be  developed. 

Students  served:  1,320,  Grades  1-3 

Counties  served:  Bexar  and  Hays 

Further  information:  Bill  E.  Hughes,  Project  Director,  Southwest  Texas  State  College,  700 
North  LBJ  Drive,  San  Marcos,  Texas  78666.  (512)  245-2158 

WESLACO:  Weslaco  Independent  School  District 

Project  Language 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-53  Approximate  grant:  $51,500 

Description:  Eight  first  grade  classes— six  composed  of  Mexican  American  children  and  two 
composed  of  native  English-speakers— will  be  divided  into  groups  of  two  which  will  be 
taught  by  teams  of  one  English-speaking  teacher,  one  Spanish-speaking  teacher,  and 
one  aide.  Each  child  will  receive  subject  area  instruction  in  his  native  language  as  well 

it.  ■ * 

as  instruction  in  the  second  language.  Literature,  fine  arts,  and  physical  education  and 
recreation  will  be  conducted  bilingually.  Preservice  and  inservice  training  will  empha- 
size the  philosophy  underlying  bilingual  education,  The  'development  of  curriculum, 
and  continuous  project  evaluation.  ' * - 

Students  served:  200,  Gfrade  1 ■ ' . 

Counties  served:  Hidalgo 
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Further  information:  Partricia  Wallace,  Project  Director,  P.  O.  Box  266,  Weslaco,  Texas 
78596.(512)  968-4595 

♦ZAPATA:  Zapata  Independent  School  District 

Catch  Up  \ 

Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-6  Approximate  grant:  $47,5  X) 

Description:  Spanish-speaking  children  in  kindergarten  and  Grades  one  and  two  in  two  ele- 
mentary schools  will  participate  in  a bilingual  educational  program  designed  to  develop 
pri<jle  in  their  heritage,  competency  in  Spanish,  and  competency  in  English,  using  the 
Spahish  language  as  a bridge  to  ease  the  transition  from  Spanish  to  English.  Through 
the  program,  kindergarten  children  will  learn  oral  language  patterns  in  both  English  and 
Spanish,  develop  reading  readiness  skills,  learn  basic  mathematical  concepts,  develop 
physical  skills,  and  participate  in  activities  fostering  social  and  emotional  adjustment. 
First  grade  children  will  develop  oral  language  skills  in  both  languages,  develop  basic 
reading  and  writing  skills,  learn  arithmetical  concepts,  develop  their  ability  to  think 
creatively  through  art,  music  and  dramatization,  and  learn  basic  concepts  in  social 
studies.  Second  grade  children  will  further  develop  oral  language  skills,  reading  skills, 
mathematical  skills,  and  writing  skills,  develop  appreciation  for  both  cultures  through 
creative  music  and  art,  and  develop  basic  skills  in  language  arts.  Preserves  and  inservice 
training  will  be  provided  for  the  teachers  and  aides  involved  in  the  program.  Parents 
will  serve  in  the  classroom  as  volunteers  and  will  participate  in  a program  advisory 
committee. 

Students  served:  309,  Grades  K-2 

Counties  served:  Zapata 

Further  information:  Valentin  G.  Medina,  Project  Director,  Box  158,  Zapata,  Texas 
78076.  (512)  765-4321  * 


Utah 

BLANDING:  San  Juan  School  District 

Bilingual  Education  Project  for  Navajo 

Languages:  Navajo,  English  OE  97-207  Approximate  grant:  $66,500 

Description:  Teams  of  two  teachers  each— one  English-speaking  and  one  bilingual— will  work 
in  all  first  and  second  grade  classrooms.  Subject  matter  initially  will  be  taught  in 
Navajo,  and  instruction  in  the  history  and  culture  of  Indians,  emphasizing  the  Navajo, 
will  be  added  to  the  curriculum.  Project  teachers  will  participate  in  workshops  conduc- 
ted by  a local  university  which  will  emphasize  the  development  of  an  individualized 
program  for  each  child,  in  which  the  use  of  English  and  Navajo  will  be  determined  by 
proficiency  in  each  language. 

Students  served:  160,  Grades  1-2 

Counties  served:  San  Juan 

Further  information:  Lynn  Lee,  Project  Director,  Post  Office  Box  425,  Blanding,  Utah 
84511.  (801)678-3411 
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Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE:  Milwaukee  Board  of  School  Directors 
Milwaukee  Bilingual  Education  Project 
Languages:  Spanish,  English  OE  97-262  Approximate  grant:  $45,258 

Description:  A bilingual  readiness  which  will  eventually  enable  both  Spanish-speaking  and 
English-speaking  children  to  communicate  with  each  other  in  both  languages  is  the  goal 
of  this  pilot  project.  At  the  kindergarten  and  early  primary  levels,  monolingual  teachers 
will  be  reassigned  to  permit  bilingual  teaching.  I h addition  to  the  regualr  kindergarten 
curriculum,  a structured  language  development  course  in  English  and  Spanish  will  be 
introduced.  Secondary  pupils  will  be  offered  a bilingual  Hispano  American  Culture, 
Language,  and  History  course  to  promote  interaction,  mutual  understanding,  and  re- 
spect between  Spanish-speaking  and  English-speaking  pupils  and  enable  newly  arrived 
Spanish-speaking  pupils  to  succeed  in  a content  course  while  learning  English.  An 
advisory  committee  of  parents,  pupils,  and  community  members  will  continue  to  func- 
tion and,  with  bilingual  student  advisors,  will  help  establish  better  channels  of  com- 
munication among  home,  school,  and  community. 

Students  served:  220,  Grades  K-2  and  7-12 
Counties  served:  Milwaukee 
Further  information:  Anthony  Gradisnik,  5225  West  Vliet  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
53208.  (414)476-3670 
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DIRECTORY 

‘ This  directory  is  preliminary,  incomplete,  and  quite  uneven  in  its  coverage.  It  includes 
three  sublists: 

I.  Persons 

II.  Organizations 

III.  Sources  of  teaching  materials 

Persons.  Many  but  not  all  of  those  named  were  contacted  during  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion of  this  volume.  Their  areas  of  competence  range  from  the  broadest  concern  with  bilingual- 
ism throughout  the  world  to  the  very  specific  and  immediate  problems  involved  in  teaching 
children  in  one  classroom.  Their  names  are  used  here  without  their  permission:  inclusion  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  they  are  available  for  consultative  services.  For  further  i^ames  see 
the  list  of  present  bilingual  programs  and  programs  funded  for  1969-1970  (Appendix  V,  Part 

II).  \ 

Organizations.  This  list  attempts  to  supplement  rather  than  duplicate  addresses  readily 
accessible  in  such  sources  as  the  Modern  Language  Association’s  journal  PMLA  (annual  direc- 
tory issue). 


Sources  of  teaching  materials.  Individual  publishers  and  commercial  suppliers  have 
been  omitted  except  for  a very  few  whose  names  are  included  on  some  other  basis  (e.g.,  if  they 
also  provide  lists  from  a variety  of  sources). 


RESOURCE  PERSONS 


Abraham,  Dr.  Willard 
Professor  of  Education 
Arizona  State  College 
Tempe,  Arizona  85281 

Acquino,  Mr.  Ness,  President 
Filipino  Community 
2970  California  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Alatis,  Dr.  James,  Assoc.  Dean 
Inst,  of  Languages  and  Linguistics 
Georgetown  U. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20007 
and 

Exec.  Sec.,  Teachers  of  English 

to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages 

Alcott,  Mr.  Hank 

Northern  Ariz.  Supplementary  Ed. 
Center 

U.  of  Northern  Ariz. 

Flagstaff,  Arizona  86003 
(Hopi  and  English) 

Allemano,  Mr.  Peter,  Asst.  Dir. 

Agency  for  International  Dev. 

Dept,  of  State 
American  Embassy 
Mexico,  D.  F. 

Allen,  Prof.  Edward  D. 

College  of  Ed. 

Ohio  State  U. 

1945  North  High  St. 

Columbus,  O.  43210 

Alessandro,  Dr.  Joseph 
Chief  of  Party 
Pennsylvania  State  U.  Team 
! c/o  American  Embassy 
Panama,  Republic  of  Panama 

(Developing  Spanish-English 
materials) 

Anderson,  Dr.  George,  Chrmn. 

Dept,  of  English 
U.  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 


0 


Andrews,  Dr.  Norwood,  Jr. 

Prof,  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Vanderbilt  U. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 

Angell,  Dr.  Frank 
School  of  Education 
U.  of  New  Mexico 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87106 

Anzaldua,  Mrs. 

Prin.,  Primary  Grades 

The  American  School  Foundation,  A.  C. 

Calle  Sur  136,  No.  135 

Mexico  18,  D.  F. 

Ashley,  Mr.  Marshel 
Coordinator  of  Bilingual  Schools 
Austin  I.S.D. 

Austin,  Texas  78712 

Ayer,  Dr.  George  W.,  Chrmn. 

Dept,  of  Modern  Langs. 

The  U.  of  Texas  at  El  Paso 
El  Paso,  Texas.  79999 

Babin,  Mr.  Patrick 
263  Maclaren  St. 

Apt.  601 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

(F  ranco-American) 

Babineaux,  Mr.  Allen  M.,  Chrmn. 

French  Heritage  Committee  and 
Member,  Le  Conseil  pour  le 

Developpement  du  Fran^ais 
en  Louisiane 
Lafayette,  La. 

Ballesteros,  Prof.  David 
Dept,  of  Modern  Languages 
U.  of  Oklahoma 
Norman,  Okla.  73069 


Balow,  Prof.  Bruce 

Dept,  of  Psychology  and  Special  Ed. 

U.  of  Minnesota 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  55045 

(Specialist  in  reading) 
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Band,  Mr.  Arnold  J. 

Prof,  of  Hebrew 

U.  of  Calif,  at  Los  Angeles 

405  Hilgard  Av. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024 

Banks,  Prof.  J.  Houston 

George  Peabody  College  of  Teachers 

Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 

(Consultant  to  AID/ROCAP  & 
ODECA  in  math  for  Spanish 
texts  in  Central  America) 


Becker,  Mr.  Ralph,  Dir. 

Division  of  Plans  and 

Supplementary  Centers 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C.  20202 

(Administrator  of  Bilingual 
Education  Act) 

Begaye,  Mr.  Fleming 
Chinle,  Ariz. 

(Pillar  of  the  Navajo 
community) 


Barker,  Mrs.  Marie  Esman 
Dept,  of  Ed. 

The  U.  of  Texas  at  El  Paso 
El  Paso,  Tex.  79999 

Barrutia,  Dr.  Richard 

Dept,  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

U.  of  Calif,  at  Irvine 

Irvine,  Calif.  92664 

Bascom,  Dr.  Burt 

Wycliffe  Bible  Translators,  Inc. 

Box  1960 

Santa  Ana,  Calif.  . 92702 

(Bilingual  programs  in 
Mexico  and  Peru) 

Battisti,  Mrs.  Gloria  J. 

13900  Shaker  Blvd. 

Apt.  914 

Cleveland,  O.  44120 

(Member  of  Natl.  Advisory  Com. 
on  the  Ed.  of  Biling.  Children) 

Bauer,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Division  of  Ed. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Beaudoin,  Dr.  Robert 
1008  Elm  St. 

Manchester,  N.  H.  03101 

(Member  of  Natl.  Advisory 
Com.  on  the  Ed.  of  Biling. 
Children) 


Beimler,  Mrs.  Rosalind,  Curr. 

Dir. 

American  School  Foundation,  A.C. 
Calle  Sur  136,  No.  135 
Mexico  18,  D.  F. 

Bell,  Mr.  Paul,  Asst,  to  the 

Assoc.  Supt.  for  Instruction 
/ Dade  County  Public  Schools 
1410  N.  E.  Second  Av. 

Miami,  Fla.  33132 

Beltran,  Sr.  Pastor  Solis 
Director  Tecnico  de  Primaria 
Nuevo  Colegio  Israelita  I.L. 

Peretz 

Prol.  Manuel  Avila  Camacho  No.  4 
Mexico  10,  D.  F. 


Benham,  Dr.  William  J. 

Asst.  Area  Officer 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

Benitez,  Dr.  Mario,  Chrmn. 
Foreign  Language  Dept. 

Texas  A and  I U. 

Kingsville,  Tex.  78363 

Benton,  Mr.  S.  William 
Educational  Programs  Ad- 
ministrator 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Bethel,  Alaska 

Bernal,  Senator  Joe  J. 

Senate  Chambers,  State  Capitol 
Austin,  Tex.  7871 1 


Bernardo,  Dr.  Leo,  FL  Dir. 

N.  Y,  Board  of  Ed. 

1 10  Livingston  St. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11201 

(Planning  bilingual  ed. 
in  N.  Y.  schools) 

Blankenship,  Mrs.  Gladys  R. 

Good  Samaritan  Center 
1600  Saltillo  St. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  78207 

Borkowski,  Mr.  Joseph  A. 

Sec.,  Polish  Falcons  of 

America,  Dist.  IV  and 
Chrmn.,  Polish  Historical  Com. 
4291  Stanton  Av. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  15201 

Bowen,  Dr.  J.  Donald 
Dept,  of  English 
U.  of  Calif,  at  Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024 

(On  leave  1968-1970): 
c/o  Institute  of  Ethiopian  Studies 
Box  1176 
Haile  Selassie  I U. 

Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 

Boyd,  Dr.  Claude  C.,  Proj. 
Specialist 

The  Ford  Foundation 
Victoria  Subercaseaux  121 
Departamento  600 
Santiago,  Chile 

(Former  adviser  to 
AID&ROCAP  Textbook 
Program) 

Brantley,  Mr.  Harold  C.,  Supt. 
United  Consolidated  I.S.D. 

Del  Mar  Hills 
^Laredo,  Tex.  78040 

Brault,  Dr.  Gerard  J.,  Head 
Dept,  of  French 
Pennsylvania  State  U. 

University  Park,  Pa.  16802 

Briere,  Prof.  Eugene 
Dept,  of  English 
U.  of  Calif,  at  Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024 


Brooks,  Prof.  Nelson 
Dept,  of  Romance  Languages 
Yale  U. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  06520 

Browning,  Mr.  Harley  L.,  Dir. 
Population  Research  Center 
200  E.  26-1/2  St. 

Austin,  Tex.  78705 

Bums,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Institute  Linguistico  de  Verano 
Casilla  2492 
Lima,  Pem 

(Quechua-Spanish  bilingual 
schools  in  Ayacucho) 

Cardenas,  Dr.  Joe,  Supt. 

Edgewood  ISD 
6458  W.  Commerce  St. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  78237 

Carrere,  Mr.  Maximo  Halty,  Chief 
Unit  of  Technological  Dev.' 

Pan  American  Union 
Washington,  D.  C 

Carrillo,  Mrs.  Ida 
S.  W.  Coop.  Ed.  Lab. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

(First  grade  teacher,  on 
leave  1 968-69  to  disseminate 
SWCEL  ESL  materials) 

Carrizales,  Mrs.  Maria 
Language  Arts  Coordinator 
Weslaco  ISD 
Weslaco,  Tex.  98596 

Carter,  Dr.  Thomas  P. 

Dept,  of  Scoiology 
The  U.  of  Texas  at  El  Paso 
El  Paso,  Tex.  79999 

Casavantes,  Dr.  Edward 
S.  W.  Coop.  Ed.  Lab. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

(Psychologist) 

Casso,  Father  Henry  J. 

St.  John’s  Seminary 
222  East  Mitchell  St. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  78210 


Cedeno,  Mrs.  Blanca  G. 

Special  Asst,  to  the  Chairman 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
250  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10007 

Cervenka,  Prof.  Edward  J.  1 
Columbia  Teachers  College 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10027 
(Testing) 

Chacon,  Mr.  Jose  A.,  Exec.  Dir. 
Inter-Agency  Com.  on  Mexican- 
American  Affairs 
1800  G.  St.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20506 

\ 

Chapman,  Prof.  Kenneth  G. 

Dept,  of  Germanic  Langs. 

U.  of  Calif,  at  Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024 
(Norwegian) 

Chavez,  Mr.  Dan 
U.  of  New  Mexico 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.  87106 

(Small  Schools  Project) 

Chew,  Mr.  Wellington,  Ed.  Coord. 
San  Francisco  Unified  Schl.  Dist. 
135  Van  Ness  Av. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

(Chinese) 

Chino,  Mr.  Wendell 
Mescalero  Apache  Tribe 
Mescalero,  N.  M. 

Christian,  Dr.  Chester  C.,  Jr. 

Dir.,  Inter-American  Inst. 

U.  of  Tex.  at  El  Paso 
El  Paso,  Tex.  79999 

Chrobot,  The  Rev.  Leonard  F. 
Academic  Dean 
St.  Mary’s  College  ■ . . 

Orchard  Lake,  Mich.  48034 
(Polish) 

Chuck,  Mr.  Harry,  Dist.  Supt. 

Hilo  Lang.  Dev.  Project 
State  Dept,  of  Ed. 

480  Waianuenue  Av. 

Hilo,  Hawaii  96720 


Clemons,  Dr.  Elinor 
Dept,  of  English 
Northern  Ariz.  State  U. 

Flagstaff,  Ariz.  86003 

Contreras,  Mr.  Carlos,  Prin. 

Coronado  School 
435  S.  San  Dario  St. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  78237 

Cook,  Dr.  Mary  Jane 
Dept,  of  English 
U.  of  Ariz.  at  Tucson 
Tucson,  Ariz.  85721 

(I|SL  materials  for  Navajos) 

Coombs,  Mr.  Madison 
Deputy  Asst.  Commissioner  for 
Ed. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Cordasco,  Prof.  Francesco 
Dept,  of  Ed. 

Montclair  State  College 
.Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.  07043 

(Italian  and  Puerto  Rican) 

Correiro,  Mr.  John  R.,  Dir. , 

Div.  of  ESL 

Fall  River  Public  Schools 
41 7 Rock  St. 

Fall  River,  Mass.  02720 

Cosca,  Miss  Cecelia 

" <r 

Program  Division,  Inter-Agency 

Com.  on  Mexican  Am.  Affairs 
1800  G St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20506 

Covello,  Dr.  Leonard 
975  Warton  Av. 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 

(Italian) 


Cullen,  Dr.  Arthur  J.,  Provost 
Elbert  Coveil  College 
U.  of  the  Pacific 
Stockton,  Calif.  95204 


Crawford,  Dr.  Jack 
Teaching  Research 
College  of  Ed. 
Monmouth,  Ore.  97361 
• (Psychologist) 


l 


' , 


Darling,  Dr.  David,  Chrmn. 
Dept,  of  Elem.  Ed. 

U.  of  N.  M. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.  87106 

Davis,  Dr.  Irvine  E. 

Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics 
8647  Empire  Grade 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  95060 


Davison,  Dr.  Ned  J. 

Dept,  of  Modern  Languages 
U.  of  N.  M. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.  87106 

Deloria,  Mr.  Vine,  Jr.,  Exec.  Dir. 

Natl.  Congress  of  American  Indians 
1452  Pennsylvania 
Denver,  Colo. 

Dende,  Mr.  Henry  J.,  Ed. 

Polish-American  Journal 
409-415  Cedar  Av. 

Scranton,  Pa.  18505 

Dfaz-Guerrero,  Dr.  Rogelio 
Georgia  No.  123 
Colonia  Napoles 
Mexico  18,  D.  F. 

(Psychologist) 

Domengeaux,  Mr.  James,  Chrmn. 

Le  Conseil  pour  le  Developpement 
du  Fran^ais  en  Louisiane 
Lafayette,  La. 

(Former  Congressman), 

Donovan,  Father 

St.  Mary’s  Chinese  Mission 

902  Stockton  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

(Chinese  program  from  3rd  grade) 

Dooley,  Mr.  Harold,  Dir. 

Region  I Ed.  Service  Center 
Edinburg,  Tex. 

Douglass,  Dr.  Donald 
Northern  Ariz.  Supplementary 
Ed.  Center 
Flagstaff,  Ajriz. 

(Hopi  and  English) 
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Douglass,  Dr.  William  A. 
Basque  Studies  Program 
Western  Studies  Center 
Desert  Research  Institute 
U.  of  Nev. 

Reno,  Nev.  89607 

Dozier,  Prof.  Edward  P. 
Dept,  of  Anthropology 
U.  of  Arizona 
Tucson,  Arizona  85721 


Dubois,  Mr.  Carlton,  Dir. 

Instructional  Services 
Van  BUren  City  Schools 
Van  Buren,  Me.  04785 
(French) 

Dugas,  Mr.  Donald 
Dept,  of  Romance  Lang. 

U.  of  Mich.  ’ 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48 1 04 
(French) 

Dusel,  Mr.  John  P. 

Foreign  Langs. 

State  Dept,  of  Ed. 

721  Capitol  Mall 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95814 

& 

Eggan,  Mr.  B.  R.,  Commissioner 
Nordmanns  Forbundet,  Minneapolis 
Chapter 

529  E.  Minnehaha  Parkway 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55419 


Eisenberg,  Dr.  Azriel 
Jewish  Education  Com.  of  N. 
426  W.  58th  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10019 

Elbert,  Prof.  Samuel  H. 

Dept,  of  Linguistics 
U.  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 
(Pacific  Langs,  and 
Linguistics) 

Ellen,  Sister,  Prin. 

Colegio  Jumper  o 
Calle  Sur  136 
Mexico  18,  D.  F. 


jjjji 
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Ellison,  Dr.  Fred  P. 

Dept,  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
The  U.  of  Tex.  at  Austin 
Austin,  Tex.  78712 
(Portuguese) 

Elson,  Dr.  Benjamin  F.,  Dir. 
Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics 
Box  1960 

Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92702 

Ervin-Tripp,  Dr.  Susan 
Language-Behavior  Research  Lab. 
U.  of  Calif,  at  Berkeley 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94720 

Fearing,  Mr.  Percy,  Consultant 
Modern  Foreign  Langs. 

State  Dept,  of  Ed. 

Centennial  Office  of  Bldg. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101 

Fenn,  Prof.  Henry 

Dept,  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 

Washington  U. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  63130 

Ferguson,  Dr.  Charles  A.,  Chrrnn. 
Committee  on  Linguistics 
Stanford  U. 

Stanford,  Calif.  94305 

Finocchiaro,  Dr.  Mary 
Hunter  College 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10021 

(English  as  a Second 
Language) 

Fishman,  Dr.  Joshua  A. 

Res.  Prof,  of  Social  Sciences 
Ferkauf  Grad.  Schl.  Humanities 
and  Soc.  Sciences 
Yeshiva  U. 

55  Fifth  Av. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10003 

Floresco,  Mrs.  Radu,  Dir. 

Ecole  Bilingue,  Inc. 

380  Concord  Av. 

Belmont,  Mass.  02178 


. ERIC 
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Forbes,  Mr.  Jack  D.,  Res. 

Program  Dir. 

Far  West  Lab.  for  Ed.  Res.  & Dev. 

U.  of  Calif,  at  Berkeley 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94720 

Fowler,  Miss  Betty 
Coord,  of  Foreign  Langs. 

Stanislaus  County  Dept,  of  Ed. 

2115  Scenic  Drive 
P.  O.  Box  1967 
Modesto,  Calif.  92354 

r 

Fuccillo,  Mr.  Louis  J.,  Prin. 

Escola  Americana 

Gal.  Urquiza  223-ZC-20  Leblon 

Rio  De  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Gaarder,  Dr.  A.  Bruce,  Chief 
Basic  Studies  Branch 
Div.  of  College  Programs 
Bureau  of  Ed.  Personnel  Dev. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Dept,  of  Health,  Ed.,  & Welfare 
Washington,  D.  C.  20202 
. /' 

Gage,  Dr.  William  W.,  Assoc.  Dir. 
Foreign  Lang.  Program 
Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
1 7 1 7 Massachusetts  Av.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Gallegos,  Mr.  Elmer,  Dir. 

ESL  Program 

San  Francisco  Unified  Schl.  Dist. 

135  Van  Ness  Av. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Galvan,  Mrs.  Mary  M. 

English  Consultant 
Texas  Ed.  Agency 
201  E.  11th  St. 

Austin,  Texas  78701 

Garcia,  Dr.  Ernest 
Calif.  State  College  at 
San  Bernardino 
5500  State  College  Pkwy. 

San  Bernardino,  Calif.  92407 

(President,  Assoc,  of  Mexican- 
American  Educators) 
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Garcia,  Mr.. Tony,  Prin. 

Central  Elementary  School 
McAllen,  Texas 

Garza,  Mr.  Nick,  Prin. 

Lanier  H.  S. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Gates,  Mr.  N.F.W. 

Humanities  and  Soc.  Science  Div. 
The  Canada  Council 
140  Wellington  St. 

Ottawa,  Ontario 
Canada  - 

Gilbert,  Dr.  Glenn 
Dept,  of  Germanic  Langs. 

The  U.  of  Tex.  at  Austin 
Austin,  Tex.  78712 

Giles,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Pres. 

The  Toronto  French  School,  Inc. 
1375  Yonge  St. 

Toronto  7,  Ontario 
Canada 

Glaude,  Mr.  Paul 
Foreign  Lang.  Consultant 
State  Dept,  of  Ed. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Goman,  Mr.  G.  J.,  Dir.  of 
Program 

Welland  County  Board  of  Ed. 

250  Thorold  Road  West 
Welland,  Ontario, 

Canada 


Gonzalez,  The  Honorable  Henry 
House  Office  Bldg. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(Texas) 

Gonzalez,  Mr.  Jaime  A. 

Coordinator,  Biling.  Program 
Zapata  ISD 
Box  158 

Zapata,  Texas  78076 

Gonzalez,  Mr.  Josue 
Bilingual  Demonstration  and 
Dissemination  Center 
Navarro  School  — 2nd  Floor 
623  S.  Pecos 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78207 

Gonzalves,  Mr.  Joe  A. 

Assemblyman 
State  Capitol 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95814 

Gonzalves,  Mrs.  Julia,  Consult. 

Foreign  Langs.  Program 
Calif.  State  Dept,  of  Ed.  / 

721  Capitol  Mall 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95814 

Goodman,  Dr.  Dorothy,  Dir. 

Washington  International  School 
3211  Volta  Place,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20007 

Goodson,  Dr.  W.  R. 

Southern  Accrediting  Assn.  ~~ 

Atlanta,  Ga.  ' 


Gomez,  Dr.  Severo,  Asst. 

Commissioner  for  Inti, 
and  Biling.  Ed. 

Texas  Ed.  Agency 
201  E.  11th  St. 

Austin,  Tex.  7871 1 

Gonzales,  Mr.  Eugene,  Assoc. 
Supt. 

Calif.  State  Dept,  of  Ed. 

721  Capitol  Mall 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95814 
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Goossen,  Dr.  Irvy,  Linguistics 
Consultant 

Northern  Ariz.  Supplementary 
' Center 

Box  5776,  Northern  Ariz.  U.  .. 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.  86001 

(Navajo  and  Ho.pi) 

Gardon,  Dr.  Bruce  R.,  Head 
Dept,  of  Humanities  and 
Foreign  Langs. 

U.  of  Alaska 
College,  Alaska  99701. 


\ 
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Grebler,  Dr.  Leo,  Dir. 

Mexican  American  Study  Project 
U.C.L.A. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024 

Gudschinsky,  Dr.  Sarah  C. 

Literacy  Coordinator 
Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics 
Box  1960 

1 Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92702 

Guerrero,  Prof.  Adalberto 
Dept,  of  Romance  Langs. 

U.  of  Ariz. 

Tucson,  Ariz.  85721 

Gutierrez,  Mr.  Arturo 
*■’  Chief  Consultant 
Migrant  Ed. 

Ed.  Services  Div. 

Inter-American  Education  Center 
2525  Tower  Life  Bldg. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  78205 

Guzman,  Mr.  Ralph 
Dept,  of  Political  Sci. 

Los  Angeles  State  College 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

.> 

Haden,  Dr.  Ernest  F. 

* 1 Dept,  of  French  and  Italian 

The  U.  of  Tex.  at  Austin 
Austin,  Tex.  78712 

Han,  Dr.  Mieko 
1721  Colby  Av. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025 
(Japanese) 

Haugen,  Dr.  Einar 
Dept,  of  Germanic  Langs. 

Harvard  U. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

(Professor  of  Scandinavian 
Langs,  and  Linguistics  and 
authority  on  Scandinavian- 
Americans  and  bilingualism) 

Hayes,  Dr.  Alfred,  Dir.  s 
Language  in  Ed. 

Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
1717  Massachusetts  Av.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 


Hensey,  Dr.  Frederick  G. 

Dept,  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Batts  Hall  112 
The  U.  of  Tex.  at  Austin 
. Austin,  Texas  78712 
(Portuguese) . 

Hernandez,  Dr.  John 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Dept,  of  Engineering 
New  Mexico  State  U. 

Las  Cruces,  N.  M.  88001 

(Member  of  the  Natl.  Advisory 
Com.  on  the  Ed.  of  Biling. 
Children) 

Hill,  Miss  Faith 

c/o  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators, 

Inc. 

Box  1960 

Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92702 
(Navajo) 

Hines,  Mrs.  Willard 
American  Indian  Women’s  League 
American  Indian  Info.  Center 
20-53  19th  St. 

Astoria,  Queens 
New  York,  N.  Y.  11105 

Hippier,  Dr.  Arthur  E. 

Assoc.  Prof,  of  Anthropology 
c/o  Inst,  of  Social,  Economic, 
and  Government  Res. 

U.  of  Alaska 
College,  Alaska  99735 

Hocking,  Dr.  Elton 
Professor  of  Modern  Lang.  Ed. 

Purdue  U.  - 

Lafayette,  Ind.  47907 

Holm,  Mr.  Wayne,  Prin. 

Rock  Point  Boarding  School 
Chinle,  Ariz.  86503 

(Navajo)  , ? 

Hopkins,  Dr.  Tom  R.,  Chief 
Curr.  Branch,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Dept,  of  the  Interior 
1951  Constitution  Av.,  N.W.  - 
Washington,  D.  C.  20242 
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Horn,  Dr.  Thomas,  D.,  Chrmn. 

Dept,  of  Curr.  and  Instruction 

Sutton  Hall  1 10 

The  U.  of  Tex.  at  Austin  ' 

Austin,  Tex.  78712 
(Reading) 

Hsu,  Dr.  Kai-yu,  Chrmn. 

Dept,  of  World  Literature 
San  Francisco  State  College 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94132 
(Chinese) 

Hull,  Dr.  Alexander 
Dept,  of  Rom.  Langs.. 

Duke  U. 

Durham?  N.  C.  27706 

(French-Canadian  speech) 

Hunnicutt,  Mr.  C.  W. 

U.  of  South  Florida 
Tampa,  Florida  33620 

(Consultant  to  AID/ ROC AP 
and  ODECA  in  Social  Studies 
for  Central  American  elem. 
texts) 

Hustvedt,  Prof.  Lloyd 
Saint  Olaf  College 
Northfield,  Minn.  55057 
(Norwegian) 

Ibarra,  Mr.  Herbert 
Project  Dir.,  ESL/Biling. 

Demonstration  Center 
2950  National  Av. 

San  Diego,  Calif.  92113 

Inclan,  Mrs.  Rosa  G.  de 

Coordinator 

Dept,  of  Biling.  Ed. 

Dade  County  Public  Schools 
1410  N.  E.  2nd  Av. 

Miami,  Fla.  33132 

Izumoto,  Mrs.  T„  Prin. 

Jefferson  School 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Jekenta,  Mr.  Albert,  Head 
FLES  Dept. 

Beverly  Hills  Unified  School 
Distr. 

255  S.  Lasky  Dr. 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212 


John,  Dr.  Ve^a  P.,  Dir. 

Early  Childhood  Biling.  Ed. 

Proj. 

Ferkauf  Grad.  School  of 

Humanities  and  Soc.  Sci. 
Yeshiva  U. 

55  Fifth  Av.  * 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10003 

Jones,  Mr.  Roberto  Cuba,  Dir. 

Villa  Jones  Inti.  Cultural 
Center,  A.  C. 

Chilpancingo  23 
Mexico  11,  D.  F. 

Jones,  Dr.  William  R. 

Dept,  of  Ed. 

University  College  of  North 
Wales 
Bangor,  Wales 
England 

Keesee,  Miss  Elizabeth 
U.  S.  Office  of  Ed. 

Federal  Bldg. 

400  Maryland  Av.,  S.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Kim,  Miss  Barbara,  Program 
Specialist 
Speech  Education 
State  Dept,  of  Ed. 

Box  2360 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  96804 

(Member  Natl.  Advisory 
Com.  on  the  Ed.  of  Biling. 
Children) 

Kimizuka,  Dr.  Sumako 
Dept,  of  Asian  Studies 
U.  of  Southern  Calif. 

University  Park 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90007  "*■ 

9 \ 

Kloss,  Dr.  Heinz 
University  of  Marburg 
Marburg,  Germany 

(Prof,  of  German  and 
Education;  authority 
op  German-Americans) 
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Knowlton,  Dr.  Edgar  A.,  Jr. 

Dept,  of  European  Langs. 

U.  of  Hawaii 
2528  The  Mall 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 

Kosinski,  Prof.  L.  V. 

Dept,  of  English 
Paine  College 
Augusta,  Ga.  30901 
(Polish) 

Kramer,  Prof.  Kenneth 
Dept,  of  Sco.  Sci. 

Trinity  U. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  78212 

Krauss,  Prof.  Michael 
Dept,  of  Linguistics  and 
Foreign  Langs. 

U.  of  Alaska 
College,  Alaska  99701 

Kurzband,  Mr.  Toby,  Prin. 

P.  S.  1 
8 Henry  St. 

Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

(Chinese) 

Kusielewicz,  Dr.  Eugene,  V.  Pres. 
Kosciuszko  Foundation 
15  E.  65th  St. 

Newark,  N.  Y.  10021 
■olish) 

Lado-,  Dr.  Robert,  Dean 
Inst,  of  Langs,  and  Linguistics 
Georgetown  U. 

37th  &0  Sts.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20007 

(Member  of  the  Natl. 
Advisory  Com.  on  the  Ed. 
of  Biling.  Children) 

LaFontaine,  Mr.  Hernan,  Prin. 

P.  S.  25  — The  Bilingual  School 
811  East  149th  St. 

Bronx,  N.  Y.  10455 

Lambert,  Prof.  Wallace  E. 

Dept,  of  Psychology 
McGill  U. 

Montreal  2,  P Q. 

Canada 


Lande,  Mrs.  Winifred  D. 

Acting  Exec.  Dir. 

Alaska  Rural  School  Project 
U.  of  Alaska 
College,  Alaska  99701 

Landen,  Mr.  Robert,  Foreign 
Lang.  Supervisor 
San  Diego  City  Schools 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Larick,  Mr.  James,  Dir. 

Dos  Mundos  School  (preschool) 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Larson,  Mr.  Leonard  E.,  Acting 
Supt. 

Marysville  Joint  Unified 
School  Distr. 

504  J St, 

Del  Monte  Square 
Marysville,  Calif.  95901 

LeBlanc,  Dr.  Alfred 
Dept,  of  French 
Pennsylvania  State  U. 

University  Park,  Pa.  16802 
(Franco -American) 

Lee,  Dr.  Ernest 
Highland  Bilingual  Program 
CORDS/REF  Summer  Inst,  of 
Linguistics 

APO  San  Francisco,  Calif.  96240 
(Using  Bahnar-Vietnamese 
mats,  prepared  by  USAID) 

Lemaire,  Mr.  Herve  B. 

Wilson  Jr.  H.  S. 

Natick,  Mass.  01760 

(Franco- American) 

Lekanof,  Mr.  Flore,  Pres. 

The  Aleut  League  and 
Chrmn.,  Alaska  Federation 
of  Native  Assns. 

Star  Route  A,  Box  289 
Spenard,  Alaska 

Lemke,  Dr.  Donald  A.,  Adviser 
AID/ROCAP  Textbook  Program 
c/o  American  Embassy 
San  Salvador,  El  Salvador 


Leopold,  Dr.  Werner  F.,  Prof. 

Emeritus,  German  and 
Linguistics 

1011  Fourth  St.,  Apt.  218 
Santa  Moncia,  Calif.  90403 

Lespinois,  Mr.  Pierre  de 
English  Lang.  Advisor 
Defense  Lang.  Institute 
U.S.  Naval  Station,  Anacostia 
Washington,  D.  C.  20390 

Lewandoski,  The  Rev.  Casimir, 

Pastor 

Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa  R.  C.  Church 
6 Maple  St. 

NewCastle,  Pa.  16101 
(Polish) 

Lewis,  Mr.  E.  Glyn 
Languages  Research  Project 
Room  183,  Applied  Science  Bldg. . 
University  College 
Swansea,  United  Kingdom 

Liljeblad,  Mr.  Sven  S. 

Dept,  of  Anthropology 
U.  of  Nev. 

Reno,  Nev.  89507 

(Shoshone  and  Paiute) 

Linch,  Mr.  E.  Russel,  ICS/T 
Chief,  English  Teaching  Div. 

U.S.  Infor.  Agency 
Room  938 

1776  Pennsylvania  Av. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20547 

Lott,  Mr.  Bernard 
Education  Division 
The  British  Council 
65  Davies  St. 

London,  W.  I.,  England 

Lotz,  Dr.  John,  Dir. 

Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
1717  Massachusetts  Av.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Loyens,  Dr.  William  J. 

Dept,  of  Anthropology 
U.  of  Alaska 
College,  Alaska  99701 


Lucas,  Mr.  James  D. 

Indian  Ed.  Consultant 
Northern  Ariz.  Supplementary 
Ed.  Center 

Faculty  Box  5618,  Northern 
Ariz.  U. 

Flagstaff,  Ariz.  86001 
(Hopi-English) 

Lukinski,  Dr.  Joseph 
Asst.  Prof,  of  Jewish  Ed. 

Brandeis  U. 

Waltham,  Mass.  02154 

Lyra,  Dr;  Franciszek 

Uniwersytet  M.  Curie-Sklodowskiej 

Lublin 

Plac  Litewski  5 , Poland 

Mackey,  Dr.  William  F.,  Exec.  Dir. 
International  Center  for  Research 
on  Bilingualism 
Cite  Universitaire,  4530 

Bibliotheque  Generate 
Ste-Foy  10,  Quebec 
Canada 

Macnamara,  Father  John 
Ed.  Research  Centre 
St.  Patrick’s  College 
Dublin  9,  Ireland 

(On  leave  1969-70: 

McGill  U. 

Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada) 
(Irish) 

Madsen,  Dr.  William 
S.W.  Ed.  Dev.  Lab. 

Suite  550 

Commodore  Perry  Hotel 
Austin,  Tex.  78701 

(Anthropology) 

Manuel,  Dr.  Herschel  T. 

Guidance  Testing  Associates 
6516  Shirley  Av. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Marburger,  Mr.  Carl  L. 

Asst.  Commissioner  for  Ed. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Dept,  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Martin,  Dr.  Mavis 
S.  W.  Coop.  Ed.  Lab. 

1 17  Richmond  Dr.,  Nf.E. 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Martin,  Mr.  Theophile 
Dept,  of  French 
Assumption  College 
Worcester,  Mass.  01609 

(Franco- American) 

Mateo,  Mr.  Pablo  T.,  Jr. 

Bureau  of  Private  Schools 
Manila,  Philippines  D-403 

Maynes,  Mr.  Rocky,  Dir. 

Migrant  Child  Ed.  & Biling. 

Consultant 
State  Dept,  of  Public 
Instruction 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Mazewski,  Mr.  Aloysius  A.,  Pres. 
Polish  American  Congress,  Inc. 
1200  N.  Ashland  Av.,  Room  431 
Chicago,  111.  60622 

Mazzone,  Mr.  Ernest  J. 

Senior  Supervisor,  Biling.  Ed. 
Dept,  of  Ed. 

Commonwealth  of  Mass. 

182  Tremont  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02111 

McCarty,  Mrs.  Catherine  A. 
Center  Manager 
Chinatown-North  Beach  Head 
Start 

610  Vallejo  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

(Chinese) 

McClafferty,  Mr.  James,  Dir. 
FLICS 

220  E.  Huron 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

McConkey,  Dr.  W.  G. 

Dept,  of  Ed. 

Natal  U. 

Natal,  South  Africa 

(Afrikaans-English) 


McCormick,  Dr.  Florence 
Box  1018 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 

(Cherokee) 

McQuown,  Dr.  Norman 
Dept,  of  Anthropology 
Chicago  U. 

Chicago,  111.  60637 

(Anthropology  and 
Linguistics) 

Medina,  Mr.  Arturo 
Supt.  of  Schools 
La  Joya,  Tex.  78560 

Michel,  Dr.  Joseph,  Dir. 

Foreign  Lang.  Ed.  Center 
Sutton  Hall  417 
The  U.  of  Tex.  at  Austin 
Austin,  Texas  78712 

Mildenberger,  Dr.  Kenneth 
Treasurer  and  Dir.  of  Programs 
Modern  Lang.  Assn,  of  America 
62  Fifth  Av. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10011 

Miller,  Mr.  Harvey,  Coord. 
Biling.  Program 
Calexico  Unified  School  Distr. 
Box  792 

Calexico,  Calif.  9223 1 

Miller,  Dr.  Wick  R.,  Chrmn. 
Dept,  of  Anthropology 
U.  of  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84112 

Modiano,  Dr.  Nancy 
School  of  Ed. 

New  York  U. 

Washington  Square 
New  York,  N.  Y.  1 0003 

' Moehlman,  Dr.  Arthur  H.,  Dir. 
Center  for  History  of  Ed. 

The  U.  of  Tex.  at  Austin 
Austin,  Tex.  78712 

(Prof,  of  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Ed.) 
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Molina,  Mr.  Antonio 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Box  158 

Zapata,  Tex.  78076 

Montes,  Dr.  Miguel 
801  South  Brand  Blvd. 

San  Fernando,  Calif.  91340 
(Member  of  the  Natl. 
Advisory  Com.  on  the  Ed. 
of  Biling.  Children) 

Montoya,  The  Honorable  Joseph 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(New  Mexico) 

Moore,  Mrs.  Joan 
Dept,  of  Sociology 
U.  of  Calif,  at  Riverside 
Riverside,  Calif.  92502 

Morgan,  Miss  Judith 
Supervising  Asst,  on  Lang.  Arts 
St.  Martin’s  Parish 
1 1 1 Courville  St. 

Breaux  Bridge,  La.  70517 

Morgan,  Dr.  Raleigh,  Jr. 

Dept,  of  Romance  Langs. 

U.  of  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104 
(French  in  the  New 
World) 

Mossman,  Mr.  Sy 
Northern  Ariz.  Supplementary 
Ed.  Center 
Northern  Ariz.  U. 

Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

(Hopi  and  English) 

Naber,  Dr.  Richard,  Region  V 
Representative 
U.S.  Office  of  Ed. 

226  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Room  414 
Chicago,  111.  60606 

Nava,  Dr.  Julian 
Dept,  of  Political  Sci. 

San  Fernando  State  College 
Northridge,  Calif.  91324 


Newmark,  Dr.  Gerald  N. 

Pacoima  Elem.  School 
Pacoima,  Calif. 

(Tutoring  Project) 

Nikaido,  Mr.  Yoshichika,  Prin. 

Japanese  Lang.  School  System,  Inc. 

1218  South  Menlo  Av. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90006 

Nostrand,  Dr.  Howard  Lee 
Dept,  of  Romance  Langs. 

and  Literature 
U.  of  Wash. 

Seattle,  Wash.  98 1 05 

Nunes,  Mrs.  Shiho 
Hawaiian  Curr.  Center 
College  of  Ed. 

U.  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 

Ochoa,  Miss  Hermelinda 
Elem.  Curr.  Dir. 

Laredo  Public  Schools 
1702  Houston  St. 

Laredo,  Tex.  78040 

O’Doherty,  The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  F. 

Prof,  of  Logic  and  Psychology 
University  College 
Dublin,  Ireland 

Officer,  Mr.  James  E.,  Assoc. 

Commissioner 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Dept,  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Ohannessian,  Miss  Sirarpi,  Dir. 

English  for  Speakers  of  Other 
Langs.  Program 
Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
1717  Massachusetts  Av.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

O’Huallachain,  Father  Colman  L.,  OFM 

Dir.  of  An  Teaglan 

Gormanston  College 

County  of  Meath 

Ireland 
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Olstad,  Dr.  Charles 
Dept,  of  Romance  Langs. 

U.  of  Ariz. 

Tucson,  Ariz.  85721 
(Spanish) 

Ornstein,  Dr.  Jacob 
Dept,  of  Modern  Langs. 

The  U.  of  Tex.  at  El  Paso 
El  Paso,  Tex.  79999 

(Languages  of  the 
Southwest) 

Ort,  Miss  Barbara,  Foreign 
Lang.  Consultant 
State  Dept,  of  Ed. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Osborn,  Dr.  Lynn  R.,  Dir. 
Intercultural  Programs 
Communication  Res.  Center 
U.  of  Kan. 

Lawrence,  Kan.  66044 
(Amerindian) 

Ott,  Dr.  Elizabeth,  Resource 
Specialist  for  Staff  Development 
S.  W.  Ed.  Dev.  Lab. 

Commodore  Perry  Suite  550 
Austin,  Tex.  78701 

Ouellette,  Mr.  Robert,  Co-Dir. 

PACE-FABRIC 

St.  Agatha,  Me. 

(Franco-American) 

Oyama,  Mr.  Henry,  Teacher 
Pueblo  H.  S. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Panchuk,  Mrs.  Margarita  Arzac  de 
Admin.  Prin. 

Hamilton  School 
Alpes  No.  1 140 
Mexico  10,  D.  F. 

Paquette,  Mr.  F.  Andre,  Exec.  Sec. 
Amer.  Council  on  the  Teaching  of 
Foreign  Langs. 

62  Fifth  Av. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10011 


Parr,  Mr.  Robert,  Foreign  Lang. 
Coordinator 

South  San  Francisco  Unified  Schl. 

Distr. 

400  B St. 

South  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94080 

Parsons,  Dr.  Theodore 
Dept,  of  Anthropology 
U.  of  Calif,  at  Berkely 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

(Teacher  preparation) 

Pascual,  Mr.  Henry  W.,  Dir. 

Biling.  Ed. 

Dept,  of  Ed. 

N,  M.  Capitol  Bldg. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  87501 

Paul,  Mr.  Frankie 
. Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

Pena,  Dr.  Albar-A. , Dir. 

Bilingual  Ed.  Programs 
Branch 

U.  S.  Office  of  Ed. 

Room  2167 

400  Maryland  Av.,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Pena,  Dr.  Hilario  S.,  Supervisor 
of  Foreign  Langs. 

Los  Angeles  City  Unified  School 
Distr. 

P.O.Box  3307 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90054 

Perales,  Mr.  Alonso  M.,  Dir. 

The  Rhodes  Project 
San  Antonio  ISD 
141  Lavaca 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  78210 

Perez,  Mr.  Antonio,  Dir. 
Follow-Through  Project 
Corpus  Christi  ISD 
Box  110 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  78403 
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Perren,  Mr.  G.  E.,  Dir. 

Centre  for  Information  on 
Language  Teaching 
State  House,  63  High  Holborn 
London,  W.  C.  I.,  England 

Perkowski,  Dr.  Jan 
Dept,  of  Slavic  Langs. 

The  U.  of  Tex.  at  Austin 
Austin,  Tex.  78712 

Petersen,  Dr.  Robert  H.  H.,  Dir. 
Hilo  Lang.  Dev.  Project 
State  Dept,  of  Ed. 

Office  of  Distr.  Supt. 

Hawaii  Schools 
480  Waianuenue  Av. 

Box  1922 

Hilo,  Hawaii  96720 

Picchiotti,  Miss  Natalie,  Prin. 
Pulaski  School 
2230  W.  McLean  Av. 

Chicago,  111.  60647 

Pike,  Dr.  Kenneth 
Dept,  of  Linguistics 
U.  of  Mich. 

Ann  Harbor,  Mich.  48104 

Pincheira,  Miss  Maria,  Teacher 
W.  Pecos  Elementary  School 
Pecos,  N.  M.  87552 


Pinson,  Mrs.  Marguerite,  Coord. 
Foreign  Lang.  Programs 
Orange  County  Public  Schools 
11 04  West  8th  St. 

Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92701 

Plaister,  Dr.  Theodore,  Dir. 

English  Lang.  Institute 
U.  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 

Plakos,  Mr.  John,  Coord. 

Mexican  American  Ed.  Res,  Project 
Calif.  State  Dept,  of  Ed. 

217  West  First  St. 

Room  803-C 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90012  , 
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Platero,  Mr.  Dillon,  Dir. 

Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School 
Chinle,  Ariz. 

- (Member  of  the  Natl. 

Advisory  Com.  on  the  Ed. 
of  Biling.  Children) 

Prator,  Dr.  Clifford 
Dept,  of  English 
U.  of  Calif,  at  Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024 

Prigmore,  Dr.  George 

N.  M.  Research  and  Study  Council 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

(Language  Arts) 

Pryor,  Dr.  Guy  C. 

Dept,  of  Ed. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College , 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  78207 

(Mexican-American) 

Ramirez,  Mr.  Alfonso,  Curr.  Coord. 
Region  I Ed.  Serv.  Center 
Edinburg,  Tex.  78539 

Ramirez,  Dr.  Manuel 
Dept,  of  Psychology 
Rice  U. 

Houston,  Texas 


Randall,  Dr.  Robert,  Dir. 

Div.  of  Programs  and  Evaluation 
S.  W.  Ed.  Dev.  Lab. 

Commodore  Perry  Suite  550 
Austin,  Tex.  78701 

Ravelli,  Dr.  Alfred  J.,  Chief 
HRD/ROCAP 
c/o  U.  S.  Embassy 
Guatemala,  Guatemala 

(Funds  Regional  Textbook 

Center  — AID/ROC AP  - for  ODECA) 

Reyes,  Mr.  Daniel,  Dir. 

Biling.  Ed.  Programs 
Calif.  State  Dept,  of  Ed. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Reyna,  Mr.  M.  L.,  Prin. 

Wilson  Elem.  Schl. 

1400  Doherty  St. 

Mission,  Tex.  78572 
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Rivera,  Mr.  Carlos 
El  Paso  ISD 
Box  1710 

El  Paso,  Tex.  79999 

(Spanish  materials  author) 

Rivera,  Mr.  Carlos  A.,  Info. 

Officer 

Mexican  American  News 
Inter-Agency  Committee  on 

Mexican  American  Affairs 
1800  G St.,.N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20506 

Robbins,  Dr.  Frank,  Dir. 

Summer  Inst,  of  Linguistics 
in  Mexico 
Apartado  1 1 067 
Mexico  22,  D.  F. 

Roberts,  Dr.  Hood  A. 

Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
1717  Massachusetts  Av.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Robinett,  Mr.  Ralph 
Michigan  Migrant  Program 
3800  Packard  Rd. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104 

Robinson,  Dr.  Roger,  Dir. 

Ed.  Research  Bureau 
Southern  111.  U. 

Carbondale,  111. 

Rodriguez,  Mr.  Armando,  Chief 
Mexican  American  Affairs  Unit 
U.  S.  Office  of  Ed. 

Dept,  of  Health,  Ed.,  and 
Welfare 

Washington,  D.  C.  20202 

Rodriguez,  Mr.  Hector  E. 

Program  Div.,  Inter-Agency  Com. 

on  Mexican  American  Affairs 
1800  G St.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20506 

Rodriguez,  Miss  Hermelinda,  Prin. 
Zavala  Elem.  School 
Austin,  Tex. 


Roessel,  Mr.  Robert,  Dir. 
Navajo  Commuhity  College 
Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

Romano,  Prof.  Octavio 
U.  of  Calif,  at  Berkeley 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94720 

(Mexican-American) 

Rosalina,  Sister,  Prin. 

Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  School 
Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

Ross,  Prof.  Cecilia 
Dept,  of  Italian 
U.  of  Calif,  at  Berkeley 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94720 

Roy,  Mr.  Elphige  E. 
Coordinator  of  Foreign  Langs. 
Manchester  Public  Schools 
103  Oak  St. 

Manchester,  N.  H.  03104 
(Franco-American) 

Ruiz-Esparza,  Miss  Marie 
Special  Proj.  Dir.  for  Title  III 
Applied  Lang.  Research  Center 
El  Paso  Public  Schools 
1 1 16  E.  Yandell  Dr.  , 

El  Paso,  Tex.  79902 

Samora,  Prof.  Julian 
Dept,  of  Sociology 
U.  of  Notre  Dame 
Box  534 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.  46556 

Sanchez,  Dr.  George  I. 

Latin  American  Ed. 

Sutton  Hall  221 

The  U.  of  Tex.  at  Austin 

Austin,  Tex.  78712 

Sandjian,  Prof.  Avedis 
Armenian  Studies 
U.  C.  L.  A. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024 
(Armenian) 
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Sandstrom,  Mrs.  Eleanor,  Dir. 
Foreign  Langs. 

School  Distr.  of  Philadelphia 
21  St.  South  of  the  Parkway 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

Saville,  Dr.  Muriel 
English  Dept. 

Texas  A and  M U. 

College  Station,  Tex.  77840 
(Navajo  linguistics) 

Schiff,  Dr.  Alvin  I.,  Chrmn. 
Jewish  Ed.  Dept. 

Ye  shiva  U. 

55  Fifth  Av. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10003 

Schinder,  Mr.  Pesach 
Dept,  of  Ed. 

United  Synagogue  of  America 
218  East  70th  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10021 

Severino,  Dr.  Alex 

Dept,  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Vanderbilt  U. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 
(Portuguese) 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Marietta  Daniels 

Pres.,  Books  for  the  People 

Fund,  Inc. 

c/o  Pan  American  Union 
! Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

i Shinoda,  Prof.  Minoru,  Vice- 

Chancellor 

Dir.,  Inst,  of  Advanced  Projects 
East-West  Center 
U.  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96814 
(Japanese) 

Sizemore,  Miss  Mamie 
Classroom  Specialist 
Div.  of  Indian  Ed. 

„ State  Dept,  of  Public  Instr. 
1333  West  Camelback  Rd. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Smedvig,  Mr.  Magne,  Genl.  Mgr. 
Sons  of  Norway  Inti.  Hdqtrs. 
1455  West  Lake  St. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  55408 

Smith,  Prof.  Riley  B. 

Dept,  of  English 
Tex.  A and  M U. 

College  Station,  Tex.  77843 
(English  dialects) 

Sorrentino,  Mr.  Paul,  Foreign 
Lang.  Spec. 

Sacramento  City  Unified  Schl. 
Distr. 

P.O.Box  2271 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95810 

o 

Southard,  Dr.  J.  K. 

Las  Cruces  School  Distr.  No.  2 

301  W.  Amador 

Las  Cruces,  N.  M.  88001 

Spector,  Prof.  Stanley,  Chrmn. 
Dept,  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Washington  tJ. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  63130 

Spell,  Mrs.  Faralie,  Curr.  Dir. 
Office  of  Navajo  Economic 
Opportunity 
Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

Spolsky,  Dr.  Bernard 
Linguistics  and  Elem.  Ed. 
College  of  Ed. 

U.  of  N.  M. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.  87106 

Stern,  Dr.  H.  H.,  Dir. 

Modern  Language  Centre 
„ The  Ontario  Inst,  for  Studies, 
in  Ed. 

102  Bloor  St.  West 
Toronto  5,  Ontario 
Canada 

Stockard,  Dr.  William,  Curr. 
Dir. 

Merced  County  Schools 
Merced,  Calif. 


Stout,  Mr.  Larry,  Dir.  Tandler,  Dr.  Fredricka,  Asst.  Com. 

Northern  Ariz.  Supplementary  International  Ed. 

Ed.  Center  * U.  S.  Office  of  Ed. 

Northern  Ariz.  U.  400  Maryland  Av.,  S.W.,  Rm.  4079B 

Flagstaff,  Ariz.  86003  Washington,  D.  C.  20202 
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Strevens,  Dr.  Peter,  Dir. 

Language  Center 
U.  of  Essex 

Wivenhoe  Park,  Colchester, 

Essex 

England 

Sugeta,  Mr.  Shigeaki 

The  Inst,  of  Language  Teaching 

Waseda  U. 

No.  647,  1-Chome,  Totsuka-Machi, 
Shinjuku-ku 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Sun,  Miss  Shirley,  Program 
Coord. 

Chinatown-North  Beach  Tutorial 
Program 
965  Clay  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108 

Supplee,  Mr,  Chuck  * 

Northern  Ariz.  Supplementary 
Ed.  Center 
Northern  Ariz.  U. 

Flagstaff,  Ariz.  86003 

(Hopi  and  English) 


Tanous,  Mr.  Charles,  Supt. 
Van  Buren  Public  Schools 
Van  Buren,  Me. 

(Franco-American) 

Tavares,  Mr.  Edmund  F. 

New  Bedford  School  System 
1 16  William  St. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  02704 
(Portuguese) 

Tax,  Dr.  Sol 

Dept,  of  Anthropology* 

U.  of  Chicago  S 

Chicago,  111.  60637 

Teakle,  Mr.  Cecil  T. 

Joint  Secretary 
Superior  Cquncil  of  Ed. 
Parliament  Buildings 
Quebec,  Quebec 
Canada 

Teille,  Mr.  Hans,  Dir. 

Colegio  Aleman  (Humboldt) 
Benjamin  Hill  No.  43 
Mexico,  D.  F. 


Sussna,  Prof.  Frances,  Exec.  Dir. 
Multi-Culture  Inst. 

226  Miramar  Av. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  941 12 
(Chinese)  ’ 


Thom,  Mr.  Mel.  Exec.  Dir. 
Natl.  Indian  Youth  Council 
Chrmn.,  Walker  River  Tribe 
Box  1 18 

Schurz,  Nev.  89427 


Swadesh,  Mrs.  Evangelina  Arana  de 
Arquitectura,  45 
Copilco-Universidad 
Mexico  20,  D.  F.  * 

Tamblyn,  Mr.  Lewis  R.,  Chrmn. 
NEA  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Indian 
Ed. 

Coord.,  Rural  Services  for  NEA 
Div.  of  Field  Services 
1201  — 1 6th  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 
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Thomas,  Mr.  Hadley  A,,  Prin. 
Tuba  City  Jr.  H.  S. 

Tuba  City,  Ariz. 

(Hopi,  Navajo,  English) 

Thomas,  Mr.  Robert  K. 

Box  473 

Talilequah,  Okla. 

(Cherokee) 
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Thonis,  Dr.  Eleanor 
Yuba  County  Reading  Learning 
Center 

1 1th  Av.  and  Powerline  Rd. 
Oliyehurst,  Calif. 


Twaddell,  Dr.  W.  Freeman 
Linguistics  Dept. 

Brown  U. 

Providence,  R.  I.  02912 

(Also  Prof,  of  German) 


. ' 


Thurber,  Mr.  Walter  A. 

U.  of  Syracuse 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  13210 

(Consultant  to  AID/ROCAP, 
ODECA  in  Science) 

Tiffany,  Mr.  Warren  I. 

Asst.  Area  Director  for  Ed. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Juneau,  Alaska 

/ 

! 

Toma,  Mr.  Edmund,  Prin. 

McKinley  H.  S. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
(Japanese) 

Toscano,  Mrs.  Hercilia 
S.W.  Ed,  Dev.  Lab. 

Commodore  Perry  Suite  550 
Austin,  Tex.  78701 

(Mexican- American) 

Troike,  Dr.  Rudolph  C. 

Dept,  of  English 

The  U.  of  Tex.  at  Austin 

Austin,  Tex.  78712 

(Amerindian,  Spanish, 
Linguistics) 

Tsu,  Prof.  John  B.,  Dir. 

Dept,  of  Asian  Studies 
Seton  Hall  U. 

South  Orange,  N.  J.  07079 

Tsuzaki,  Prof.  Stanley  M. 

U.  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 

Tucker,  Prof.  G.  Richard 
Language  Studies  Center 
Philippine  Normal  College 
Manila 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 
(Iloilo  and  Rizal 
Experiments) 

(On  leave  1968-69:  Dept, 
of  Psychology 
McGill  U. 

Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada) 

/ 


Ueno,  Mr.  Kagetomi,  Dir. 

The  Inst,  for  Research  in  Lang. 

Teaching 

108  Central  Corporus 
15  Agebacho,  Shinjukuku 
Tokyo, Japan 

Ulibarn,  Prof.  Horacio 
Dept,  of  Ed. 

The  U.  o*f  N.  M: 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.  87106 

y ■ 

Urist,  Mr.  Harold  E. 

Cultural  Affairs 

U.  S.  Mexico  Commission  for 

Border  Development  & Friendship 

1800  G St.  N.W- 

Washington,  D.  C.  20525 

Urqufdes,  Miss  Maria 
Dean  of  Girls 
Pueblo  H.  S. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Valenzuela,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Dir. 

Biling.  Ed. 

Stockton  Unified  Schl.  Distr. 

701  N.  Madison  St. 

Stockton,  Calif.  95202 


Vanberg,  Mr.  Bent,  Ed.  and  Dir. 

Public  Relations 

Sons  of  Norway  Inti.  Hedqtrs. 

1455  West  Lake  St.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  55408 

Vargas,  Mrs.  Frances,  Prin.  Teacher 
Creedmoor  School 
Del  Valle,  Tex.  78617 

Vent,  Dr.  Myron,  Chief 
Ed.  Assistance  Branch 
Ed.  and  Human  Resources  Div. 
Agency  for  Inti.  Dev. 

Room  A- 102 

1711  New  York  Av.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20523 
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Vianney,  Sister  Mary 
Immaculate  Conception  Cathedral 
Schl. 

Box  1127 

Brownsville,  Tex.  78521 

Waddell,  Mr.  Ross  J.,  Prin. 

Garfield  Elementary  School  and 
>,  Supvr.  Elem.  Schools 
Bilingual  Prog. 

Del  Rio  ISD 
Del  Rio,  Tex. 

Walker,  Prof.  Willard 
Wesleyan  U. 

Middletown,  Conn.  96457 
(Cherokee) 

Wallace,  Mrs.  Patricia,  Curr. 
Supervisor 

Weslaco  Public  Schools 
Weslaco,  Tex. 

Warrior,  Mr.  Clyde,  Pres. 

Natl.  Indian  Youth  Countil 
526  West  Shawnee 
Tahlequah,  Okla. 

Webster,  Mr.  Donald  H. 

Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics 
Box  1028 
Fairbanks,  Alaska 
(Eskimo) 

Werner,  Prof.  Oswald 
Dept,  of  Anthropology 
Northwestern  U. 

Evanston,  111.  60201 
(Amerindian) 

Willink;  Dr.  E.  W. 

Rock  Point  Boarding  School 
Chinle,  Ariz.  86503 

(Navajo-English) 

Wilson,  Prof.  Jacques  M.  P. 

5533  Alhambra  Circle^ 

Coral  Gables,  Fla.  33 1 46 

(Spanish  and  Linguistics) 

Wilson,  Prof.  Robert 
U.  of  Calif,  at  Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024 

(English-Navajo  materials) 
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Wingard,  Mr.  Harold,  Foreign  - 

Lang.  Specialist 
San  Diego  Uhified  Schl.  Distr. 

4100  Normal  St. 

San  Diego,  Calif.  92103 

Wrenn,  Prof.  James 
Dept,  of  Linguistics 
Brown  U. 

Providence,  R.  I.  02912 
(Chinese) 

Yarborough,  Senator  Ralph 
U.  S.  Senate  Chambers 
Washington,  D.  C. 
or 

769  Federal  Bldg. 

Austin,  Tex. 

(Author,  Bilingual  Education 
Act) 

Ybarra,  Mr.  Tomas 
KCTS-TV  Channel  9 
TV— Drama  Bldg. 

U.  of  Wash. 

Seattle,  Wash.  98105 

(Mexican- American) 

Young,  Dr.  Robert 
U.  of  N.  M. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.  87106 
(Navajo) 

Zabludovsky,  Mrs.  Velie,  Dir. 
Kindergarten 

Nuevo  Colegio  Israelita  I.L.  Peretz 
Prol.  Manuel  Avila  Camacho  No.  4 
Mexico  10,  D.  F. 

Zelensky,  Mrs.  Rose 
Bailey  Gatzert  Elem.  School 
12th  Av.,  S.  and  Weller  St. 

Seattle  44,  Wash. 

(Chinese) 

Zmtz,  Dr.  Miles 
S.  W.  Coop.  Ed.  Lab. 
and 

Dept,  of  Elem.  Ed. 

U.  of  N.  M. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.  87106 

Zurawski,  Mr.  Joseph  W. 

The  Polish  Museum  of  America 
,984  N.  Milwaukee  Av. 

Chicago,  111.  60622 


/ 


ORGANIZATIONS 


AID/ RO CAP  Textbook  Program 
c/o  American  Embassy 
San  Salvador,  El  Salvador 

Dr.  Donald  Lemke,  Consultant 
(Producing  bilingual  Spanish- 
English  materials  for  use  in 
Central  America.  10,000,000 
books  are  being  used  in  Guate- 
mala, El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Panama.) 

Aleut  League 

Star  Route  A,  Box  289 

Spenard,  Alaska 

Flore  Lekanof,  Pres. 

American  Association  for  Jewish 
Education 
101  Fifth  Av. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10003 

American  Council  for  Nation- 
alities’Service 
20  W.  40th  St.  i 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Read  Lewis,  Exec.  Dir. 

v; 

American  Lithuanian' Community 
President,  Bronius  Nainys  . 
6804  South  Maplewood  Av. 
Chicago,  111.  60629 
Educational  Dir., 

Jonas  Kavaliunas 
P.O.Box  438 

Beverly  Shores,  Indiana  46301 

American-Scandinavian  Foundation 
126  East  73rd  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10021 

(Publishes  American- 
Scandinavian  Review) 

Applied  Language  Research  Center 
1116  E.  Yandell  Dr. 

El  Paso,  Tex-.  79902 

Miss  Marie  Ruiz-Esparza 
Dir.  „ 


ASPIRA,  Inc. 

296  Fifth  Av. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10001 

Louis  Nunez,  Exec.  Dir. 
(Sponsors  clubs  for  Puerto 
Rican  youth  in  New  York 
City  Public  and  parochial 
high  schools.) 

Association  for  Childhood 

Education  International 
3615  Wisconsin  Av.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20016 

(“For  those  concerned  with 
children  two  to  twelve.”) 

Association  of  Mexican- American 
Educators,  Inc.  (AMAE) 
California  State  College  at  San 
Bernardino 

5500  State  College  Pkwy. 

San  Bernardino,  Calif.  92407 

Dr.  Ernest  F.  Garcia,  Pres. 
(1968-69) 

Basque  Studies  Program 
U.  of  Nevada 
Reno,  Nev.  89507 

Dr.  William  A.  Douglass,  Dir. 

Bilingual  Demonstration  and 
Dissemination  Center 
2nd  Floor  - Navatro  Elem.  Schl. 

623  South  Pecos 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  78207 

Josue  Gonzalez,  Dir. 

Books  for  the  People  Fund,  Inc. 

Pan  American  Union 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

Mrs.  Marietta  D.  Shepard,  Pres. 

British  Council 

English-Teaching  Information  Centre 
State  House,  63  High  Holborn 
London  W.C.  1 , England 

B.  R.  Hedger,  Deputy  Dir. 

(Has  prepared  “A  Language 
• Teaching  Bibliography,” 

published  by  Cambridge  U. 
Press,  1968.) 
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